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THE 

BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

AN  OBGANIZATION  ESTABLISHED  IN  1863  FOB  THE  ENGOUBAGE. 
MENT  OP  PHABMACEUTICAL  BESE ABCH,  AND  THE  PBOMOTION  OF 
FBEBNDLY  INTEBCOUBSE  AND  UNION  AMONGST  PHABMACISTS. 


Thb  most  important  ways  in  which  a  member  can  aid  the  objects  of 
the  Conference  are  by  suggesting  subjects  for  investigation,  working 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  himself  or  by  others,  contributing  infor- 
mation tending  to  throw  light  on  questions  relating  to  adulterations 
and  impurities,  or  collecting  and  forwarding  specimens  whose  exa- 
mination would  afford  similar  information.  Personal  attendance  at 
the  yearly  gatherings,  or  the  mere  payment  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion, will  ako  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive. 

A  list  of  subjects  suggested  for  research  is  sent  to  members  early 
in  the  year.  Resulting  papers  are  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members ;  but  new  facts  that  are  discovered  during  an  investigation 
may  be  at  once  published  by  an  author  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific 
society,  or  in  a  scientific  journal,  or  in  any  other  way  he  may  desire ; 
in  that  case,  he  is  expected  to  send  a  short  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Conference. 

The  annual  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the  provinces,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association ;  that  for 
1883  will  be  held  at  Sonthport,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
September  18th  and  19th. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  join  the  Conference  can  be  nominated  at 
any  time  on  applying  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  officer  or 
member.  The  yearly  subscription  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
payable  in  advance,  on  July  1st.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from 

The  Seoretabt;   Brit.  Phabm.   Conf., 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


THE  YEARrBOOK  OP  PHARMACY. 

The  Conference  annually  presents  to  members  a  volume  of  500  to 
600  pages,  containing  the  proceedings  at  the  yearly  meeting,  and  an 
Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  or  Year-Book,  which 
includes  notices  of  all  pharmaceutical  papers,  new  processes,  prepa- 
rations, and  formula  published  throughout  the  world.  The  neces- 
sary fund  for  accomplishing  this  object  consists  solely  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members.  The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  call 
on  every  pharmacist — principal,  assistant,  or  pupil — to  offer  his 
name  for  election,  and  on  every  member  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
more  members.  The  price  of  the  Year-Book  to  non-members  is 
ten  shillings.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
convenient  form  of  nomination,  will  be  found  at  page  319. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Bieady  progress  made  within  recent  years  towards  a  closer 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  continues 
unabated.  If  the  actual  synthesis  of  these  bodies  remains  yet  un- 
accomplished, signs  are  not  wanting  which  clearly  point  to  an  early 
solution  of  this  interesting  problem.  The  knowledge  acquired  of 
the  oxidation  products  and  other  derivatives  of  some  of  the  more 
important  organic  bases,  and  of  their  relation  to  other  well-known 
combinations,  but  above  all,  the  successful  conversion  of  some 
of  these  bases  into  others,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  trustworthy 
indications  of  the  approaching  attainment  of  one  of  the  most 
cherisbed  objects  of  modern  chemical  research.  Professor  Laden- 
burg's  classical  investigations  of  the  mydriatic  alkaloids,  and  those 
of  M.  Chastaing  and  M.  Grimauz  respecting  the  complex  functions 
of  morphine,  may  be  cited  as  important  steps  in  this  direction.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  a  short  time  ago,  the  last-named  chemist 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  morphine  into  codeine, 
and  that  this  result  was  brought  about  by  a  correct  appreciation  on 
his  part  of  the  fact  that  morphine,  though  a  decided  base,  also 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  a  phenol.  Doubts  have  since  been  cast 
on  the  identity  of  codeine  thus  obtained  with  that  prodaced  direct 
from  opium ;  but  these  again  are  disposed  of  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Dott  and 
Dr.  Hesse,  whose  results  fully  corroborate  M.  G-rimaux's  statements. 
The  phenolic  character  of  morphine  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
M.  Ghastaing's  recent  observation  that,  by  a  suitable  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  and  subsequent  heating  with  water  under  pressure,  this 
base  can  be  made  to  yield  trinitrophenol,  or  picric  acid. 

In  the  further  course  of  his  investigations  upon  tropine.  Professor 
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25  INTEODUCTION. 

Ladenburg  has  obtained  resnlts  strengtbening  bis  previous  suppo- 
sition of  tbe  existence  in  tbis  base  of  an  alcobolic  bjdroxjl  gronp 
to  'wbicb  may  be  attributed  tbe  exceptional  property  of  forming 
fresb  alkaloids  upon  treatment  of  its  various  organic  salts  witb 
dilute  bydroobloric  acid.  In  addition  to  tbis  series  of  artificial 
alkaloids  now  known  under  tbe  name  of  "  tropeines,**  be  bas  suc- 
ceeded in  tbe  production  of  anotber  series  of  analogous  bases  by  tbo 
action  of  cblorbydrines  upon  secondary  amines;  tbe  latter,  like 
tropine,  yielding  otber  basic  compounds  resembling  natural  alkaloids 
in  tbeir  properties  and  composition.  For  tbese  bodies,  wbicb  per- 
form tbe  double  function  of  an  alcobol  and  an  amine,  be  proposes 
tbe  name  '*  aZcommes,"  and  for  tbe  basic  etbers  derived  from  tbem 
tbat  of  *'  alcameiTies"  Tbe  number  of  new  alkaloids  tbus  brougbt 
witbin  tbe  range  of  possibility  appears  to  be  unlimited  and  to 
promise  a  wide  field  botb  for  cbemical  and  pbjsiologioal  researcb. 

Hyosoine,  tbe  alkaloid  recently  discovered  by  Professor  Laden- 
burg in  tbe  motber-liquor  left  after  tbe  crystallization  of  byos- 
cyamine,  bas  been  made  by  bim  tbe  subject  of  a  furtber  study,  witb 
tbe  object  of  preparing  some  readily  crystallizable  salts  suitable  for 
medicinal  use.  He  describes  a  bydriodate  and  a  bydrobromate  of 
tbis  base,  botb  of  wbicb  be  finds  to  answer  well  for  tbis  purpose. 
Tbe  identity  of  daturine  witb  byoscyamine  is  called  in  question 
by  M.  Pesci,  wbo  arrived  at  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbe  alkaloid  of 
Datura  stramonium  is  a  body  distinct  from  any  of  tbe  otber  mydriatic 
bases.  An  improved  process  for  tbe  preparation  of  pure  crystallized 
byoscyamine  is  publisbed  by  M.  Duquesnel. 

In  an  interesting  report  on  xantbine.  Dr.  E.  Fiscber  confirms 
tbe  views  previously  expressed  by  Strecker  respecting  tbe  relation 
of  tbis  base  to  tbeobromine,  and  sbows  tbat  tbe  former  may  be 
converted  into  tbe  latter,  uid  subsequently  into  cafieine.  He  first 
converts  tbe  xantbine  into  a  lead  compound  by  precipitating  its 
solution  in  soda  by  means  of  lead  acetate.  Tbe  dried  precipitate 
is  beated  for  twelve  bours  in  a  closed  tube  witb  metbyl  iodide,  tbe 
resulting  product  tben  boiled  witb  water,  tbe  solution  freed  from 
lead  by  sulpburetted  bydrogen,  and  tbe  filtrate  supersaturated  witb 
ammonia  and  evaporated  to  tbe  point  of  crystallization.  Tbe  tbeo- 
bromine tbus  obtained  may  tben  be  converted  into   caffeine  by 
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INTBODUCTION.  3 

Strecker's  method.  It  follows  from  these  researches  that,  while 
theobromine  may  be  regarded  as  dimethjl-xanthine,  caffeine  appears 
to  be  the  trimethjl-derivatiYe  of  the  same  base. 

Mr.  E.  Jahns  opposes  Schiitzenberger's  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  seyeral  distinct  alkaloids  in  commercial  strychnine,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  different  forms  of  crystals  obtained  by 
fractional  precipitation  of  the  base  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by 
,  ammonia,  do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  but  admit  of  a  much 
simpler  explanation.  For  the  extraction  of  strychnine  from  aqueous 
solutions  in  analytical  operations,  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  suggests  the  use 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  ether  as  a  solvent 
of  the  freshly  precipitated  alkaloid,  as  such  a  mixture  separates 
much  more  readily  from  water  than  chloroform  alone.  The  sul- 
phates of  strychnine  form  the  subject  of  a  report  by  Dr.  C.  Hammels- 
berg. 

Mr.  F.  Skalweit  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  the 
addition  of  water  to  nicotine  causes  a  diminution  in  volume,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  until 
a  certain  limit  is  reached,  and  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  very 
discordant  statements  of  different  authors  relative  to  the  density 
of  this  base.  The  same  peculiarity  appears  to  be  shared  by  conine. 
Mr.  J.  Schorm  describes  two  new  processes  for  extracting  the  last- 
named  alkaloid  from  hemlock  fruits,  by  which  he  has  obtained  a 
larger  yield  and  a  purer  product  than  by  the  usual  methods. 
Hydroxypicoline,  an  artificial  volatile  base  recently  obtained  by  M. 
Etard  by  the  slow  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  glycerol,  proves  to  be  homologous  with  pelletierine,  the  alkaloid 
isolated  by  M.  Tanret  from  pomegranate  bark. 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  commercial  specimens  of  pilo- 
carpine and  its  salts,  made  by  Mr.  A.  Christensen  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Dorpat  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  tend  to  show  that  this 
body,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  often  a  mixture  of  two  distinct 
alkaloids,  probably  containing  variable  proportions  of  jaborine,  and 
varying  in  its  physiological  properties.  According  to  M.  Ghastaing, 
pilocarpine  may  be  completely  freed  from  jaborine  by  treating  the 
nitrate  with  absolute  alcohol.  His  analyses  of  the  perfectly  pure 
nitrate  and  of  the  platinochloride  seem  to  confirm  Messrs.  Hamack 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

and  Meyer's  statement,  that  the  composition  of  the  pure  base  is 
represented  by  the  formnla  On  Hj^  Ng  O3. 

A  considerable  amoant  of  attention  has  again  been  devoted  to 
the  farther   stndj  of   the   cinchona  alkaloids.       Gontinning    his 
researches  on  the  oxidation  products  of  these  bases,  Mr.  Z.  H. 
Skranp  shows  that  quinidine,  when  suitably  treated  with  potassium 
permanganate,  agrees  with  qainine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine 
in  yielding  formic  acid  and  a  base  of  a  phenolic  character.     By 
oxidation  with   chromic  acid,  both   qainine  and   quinidine  yield 
quininic  acid,  C^^HgNOs,  a  body  homologons   with  cinchoninio 
acid.     The  results  of  a  close  study  of  this  acid,  and  of  some  of  its 
compounds  and  derivatives,  leads  this  investigator  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acid  in  question  is   a  carbozylated   and  methoxylated 
derivative  of  chinoline.     The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
cinchonine  hydrochlorate,  and  sabsequent  treatment  of  the  prodact 
with  alcoholic  potash,  is  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Koenigs  to  result  in  the 
formation   of  a   new   base,   dnchene   (C19H20N2),   differing   from 
cinchonine  by  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  yielding, 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  another  new  base,  apocinchene 
(G|g  H17  N  0),  which  possesses  the  characters  of  an  amidophenol. 
Messrs.  A.  Claus  and  H.  Weller,  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
.  ence  of  cinchonidine  and  homocinchonidine  as  two  distinct  alkaloids, 
.  incline  to  the  assumption  that  the  difference  in  physical  properties 
.  of  the  two  substances  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  impurities. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  however.  Dr.  Hesse  reasserts  the  in- 
.  dividuality  of  both,  and  supports  his  statement  by  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  two  alkaloids  and  their  sulphates.     He  also  reports  the 
isolation  from  the  aqueous  mother-liquors  left  in  the  purification 
.of  homocinchonidine  sulphate  of  a  new  base,  auswering  to  the 
formula  G^  H25  N3  0,  which  he  proposes  to  name  cinehamidine.     A 
new  alkaloid,  described  by  Messrs.  G.  Frost  and  G.  Bohringer,  under 
the  name  of  hydrocinchonidine,  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  upon  cinchonidine,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Hesse 
as  identical  with  his  cinehamidine,  as  it  agrees  with  the  latter  in  all 
its  properties,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  commercial  but  never 
from  perfectly  pure  cinchonidine.     Ginchamidine  is  stated  to  occur 
frequently  in  commercial   cinchonidine.       In  another  report  the 
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same  author  deals  with  quinamine  and  some  of  its  salts  and  deriya- 
tires.  Both  he  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Ondemans  also  famish  descriptions 
of  conqninamine,  the  new  alkaloid  discovered  by  the  former  some 
time  ago  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  succiruhra.  Replying  to  some 
adverse  criticism  by  Mr.  A.  Ghristensen  respecting  the  value  of 
Dr.  de  Yrij's  process  for  the  estimation  of  quinine  as  herapathite,  the 
anthor  of  this  method  insists  upon  its  accaracy,  and  cites  Professor 
Jorgensen's  opinion  in  confirmation  of  his  own  experience.  At  the 
same  time  he  publishes  a  detailed  description  of  the  manipulation 
of  the  process,  embodying  some  modifications  recently  introduced 
by  him  in  its  application. 

Ghinoline  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its 
antipyretic  and  antiseptic  properties.  Taken  internally,  it  lowers 
the  temperature  in  fever  without  producing  any  unpleasant  after 
efiects,  such  as  giddiness  and  tinnitus.  As  an  antiseptic,  it  is  stated ' 
to  be  superior  to  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  quinine,  and  alcohol, 
and  to  be  alike  in  its  action,  no  matter  whether  it  is  prepared  from 
cincbonine  or  obtained  synthetically  by  ti*eating  a  mixture  of 
nitrobenzol,  aniline,  and  glycerol  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mr.  Ekin, 
however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  specimens  of  G-erman 
chinoline  he  has  examined,  proved  to  be  carelessly  prepared  and  to 
represent  a  mixture  of  several  homologous  bodies,  pointing  out 
at  the  same  time  the  risk  connected  with  the  application  of  mere 
mixtures  of  aniline  and  nitrobenzol,  such  as  he  has  met  with  under 
the  name  of  chinoline.  Despite  the  powerful  action  of  pure  chino- 
line as  an  antiseptic  and  antifermentative  in  general,  it  seems  to 
be  incapable  of  checking  or  even  retarding  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  to  be  remarkably  inactive  towards  yeast  cells. 

Salicin  forms  the  subject  of  two  reports,  one  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Parker,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Dott,  both  dealing  with  the 
solubility  of  this  substance,  and  its  decomposition  by  heat.  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Hummel  and  A.  G.  Perkin,  describe  ciystallizable  compounds 
of  hiematein  and  brazilein  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids,  possessing  a  much  greater  tinctorial  power  and  dyeing 
faster  shades  than  the  original  uncombined  colouring  matters. 
Gurcnmin  has  been  studied  by  Messrs  G.  L.  Jackson  and  A.  E. 
Menke,  who  find  this  body  to  be  a  diatomic  monobasic  acid,  yielding 
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a  small  proportion  of  vanillin  when  treated  with  weak  oxidizing 
agents.  Mr.  O.  Kohlransch  publishes  a  new  process  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  tannin  and  the  preparation  of  tannin  extracts,  based  on  the 
application  of  dialysis.  The  tannin  diffuses  rapidly  through  the 
membrane,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  colouring  matters  and  other 
impurities  in  the  dialyser.  Oak-bark  tannin  has  been  re-examined 
by  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  who  reports  that,  contrary  to  the  general  supposi- 
tion, this  body  is  not  a  glucoside  furnishing  glucose  and  oak-bark 
red  on  treatment  with  dilute  acids ;  but  that  it  is  simply  trans- 
formed by  dehydration  into  the  latter  substance,  with  formation  of 
very  small  proportions  of  intermediate  products.  The  tannin  from 
the  wood  of  Qttebracho  Colorado  is  found  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Arata  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  tannins  which,  like  cateohutannic  and 
kinotannic  acids,  precipitate  gelatin  and  strike  green  with  ferric 
solutions,  but  not  to  agree  in  its  composition  with  either  of  these 
two,  nor  with  any  other  tannins  reacting  similarly  with  persalts 
of  iron.  He  therefore  regards  qnebrachotannic  acid  as  a  distinct 
chemical  species.  Quebrachocatechin  is  believed  by  him  to  stand 
to  quebmchotannic  acid  in  the  relation  of  acid  to  anhydride. 

The  preparation  of  succinic  acid  by  the  fermentation  of  tartaric 
acid  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  F.  Konig,  who  shows  that 
the  conversion  may  be  effected  under  conditions  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  render  the  process  applicable  for  the  production  of  this  acid 
for  commercial  purposes.  A  report  on  opianic  acid  by  Mr.  O. 
Prinz,  deals  chiefly  with  nitro-,  azo-,  and  ohloro- derivatives  of  this 
body  and  some  of  their  combinations.  A  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  has  been  lately  supplied  with  reference  to  benzoic  acid. 
A  statement  published  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Bedford  to  the  effect  that 
urine  benzoic  acid  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  benzoic  acid 
obtained  from  other  sources,  by  its  different  behaviour  towards 
potassium  permanganate,  induced  Dr.  G.  Schacht  to  investigate 
more  fully  the  action  of  this  reagent  on  the  various  kinds  of  benzoic 
acid  met  with  in  commerce.  He  finds  that  the  acid  prepared  from 
benzoin  reduces  the  permanganate  very  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and  that  this  difference  is  most 
strikingly  manifested  in  alkaline  solution ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
render  the  distinction  of  the  resin  acid  from  all  other  kinds  a  very 
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easy  task.  Messrs.  P.  Jacobsen  and  0.  Schlicknm,  however,  point 
oat  that  this  reducing  aotion  is  not  dae  to  the  acid  itself,  but  to  the 
impurities  present,  and  the  latter  chemist  particularly  traces  the  aotion 
to  the  cinnamic  acid  and  the  empyreumatic  oils  inyariably  occurring 
in  commercial  benzoic  acid,  and  especially  in  that  sublimed  from 
benzoin.  The  part  played  by  these  empyreumatic  oils  is  at  once 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  crystallized  acid  prepared  from  benzoin 
by  the  wet  process  instead  of  by  sublimation,  has  no  appreciable  re- 
ducing action  on  permanganate  unless  it  contains  cinnamic  acid ; 
while  that  obtained  by  sublimation  reduces  the  reagent  energetically. 
Mr.  Schliokum  also  states  that  the  same  test  may  be  used  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  acid  from  Siam  benzoin  from  that  prepared  from 
Sumatra  benzoin,  by  the  absence  of  any  odour  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  during  the  treatment  of  the  former  with  the  permanganate. 
For  the  mere  distinction  of  the  sublimed  resin  acid  from  all  other 
kinds  of  benzoic  acid,  he  prefers  heating  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  permanganate  process,  inasmuch  as  this  test  is  not 
affected  by  the  presence  of  cinnamic  acid. 

The  reducing  effect  of  commercial  samples  of  chloroform  on 
potassium  permanganate  is  regarded  by  M.  Yvon  as  a  proof  of  the 
presence  of  objectionable  impurities  (chlorinated  compounds)  in  the 
former,  and  is  therefore  suggested  by  him  as  a  means  both  of  testing 
and  of  purifying  this  substance.  A  critical  examination  of  this 
test  by  Mr.  D«  B.  Dott,  tends  to  show,  however,  that  the  decoloriz- 
ation  of  the  permanganate  by  pure  chloroform  of  commerce  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  not  to  that  of  objectionable  chlorin- 
ated combinations ;  and  that,  indeed,  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of 
alcohol,  do  not  reduce  the  reagent.  As  a  small  proportion  of 
alcohol  occurs  in  even  the  best  samples  of  British  chloroform, 
Mr.  Dott  considers  this  mode  of  testing  as  of  little  practical  value. 

The  alleged  existence  in  oil  of  lavender  of  a  hydrocarbon  boiling 
at  a  very  high  temperature  (200-210°  C),  and  of  a  stearopten 
identical  wibh  ordinary  camphor,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
an  examination  of  the  English  oil  recently  undertaken  by  Mr.  W. 
Shenstone  and  communicated  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical conference.  In  harmony  with  M.  Bruylants,  Mr.  Shen- 
stone arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  English  and  foreign  oils  of 
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layender  differ  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  terpene  contained 
in  them.  In  another  paper,  read  at  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Jackson  confesses  himself  nnable  at  present  to  establish  any  decided 
chemical  or  optical  distinction  between  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  though  in  odonr  and  taste  the  two  oils  are  readily  distin- 
gnishable.  He  believes  that  the  constituents  causing  this  difference 
exist  in  the  oils  in  extremely  small  proportion.  Among  other 
essential  oils  investigated  during  the  year,  may  be  named  those  of 
Pinus  PumiliOf  Ooriandrum  sativum,  Satureja  montana^  Satureja 
hortensiSf  Santalum  album,  Angelica,  wild  thyme,  and  mastic. 

Mr.  O.  Widmann  gives  an  account  of  a  partial  synthesis  of 
thymol,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting.  The  starting-point 
selected  by  him  was  cuminol,  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  occurring  also  in  the  oil  of  the  fruit 
of  Cicuta  virosa.  Other  reports  on  thymol  by  Dr.  E.  Hirschsohn 
and  MM.  Hammarsten  and  Robbert  deal  with  the  chemical  re- 
actions of  this  body  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from 
phenol. 

As  usual  there  is  no  lack  of  matter  interesting  to  pharmacists 
among  the  analytical  methods  published  during  the  year.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  relative  merits  of  Fehling's  and  Trommer's  tests 
for  sugar  leads  Messrs.  W.  Miiller  and  J.  Hagen  to  the  conclusion 
that  freshly-prepared  Fehling's  solution  exceeds  Trommer's  test  in 
delicacy.  The  latter  is  found  to  be  much  more  delicate  at  60^  C. 
than  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  more  so  still  at  the  boiling 
point.  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  Trommer's  test  is  per- 
formed, the  greater  should  be  the  proportion  of  alkali,  in  order  to 
attain  the  utmost  sensitiveness  in  the  indications  of  this  test.  For 
the  detection  of  albumen  in  urine,  Mr.  A.  Baabi  recommends  the 
use  of  trichloracetic  acid,  applied  with  the  same  precautions  and  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  nitric  acid  is  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Messrs.  A.  Deichmiiller  and  B.  Tollens  have  investigated 
the  cause  of  the  red  coloration  produced  by  ferric  chloride  in  some 
specimens  of  diabetic  urine,  and  both  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  reaction  is  due  not  to  ethyl  acetoacetate,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  to  free  acetoacetic  acid.  The  colour  reaction  between  gurjun 
oil  and  mineral  acids  is  made  the  basis  of  a  new  method,  described 
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by  Dr.  A.  Jorissen,  for  the  detection  of  these  acids  as  adnlterants  in 
▼inegar.  The  detection  of  foreign  bitter  principles  in  beer  forms 
the  subject  of  a  report  by  Professor  Drag^ndorff,  which  is  snre  to 
be  welcomd  to  all  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  food  and  drink.  The 
same  author  also  publishes  his  experience  respecting  the  detection 
of  blood-stains.  Mr.  Becker  has  critically  examined  the  yarions 
methods  in  use  for  the  estimation  of  chloric  acid,  and  expresses 
himself  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  chlorate  in  neutral  solution 
by  means  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate,  as  giving  the  best  results. 
Ferrous  sulphate,  or  preferably  ferrous  chloride,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  is  recommended  by  M.  Piccini  for  the  destraction  of  nitrites 
in  cases  requiring  the  detection  and  estimation  of  nitrates  in  the 
presence  of  nitrites.  M.  Guyard  describes  a  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
presence  of  marsh-gas  and  soda-lime  at  a  red  heat,  the  nitrogen 
oxides,  whether  free  or  combined  with  alkalies,  are  completely  con- 
verted into  ammonia.  Mr.  J.  West-Knights  avails  himself  of  the 
bruciue  test  for  the  colorimetric  estimation  of  nitrates  in  potable 
waters,  and  states  that  the  blood-red  coloration  is  permanent  if 
oxalic  acid  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  in  applying  the  test. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  hardness  of  water  by  means  of 
the  soap  test.  Professor  Tichbome  replaces  the  ordinary  soap  solu- 
tion by  a  neutral  solution  of  oleate  of  soda  prepared  by  carefully 
neutralizing  a  measured  quantity  of  pure  oleic  acid  in  spirituous 
solution  with  standard  soda  solution,  a  few  drops  of  phenol- phtalein 
being  used  as  indicator,  and  then  making  up  the  whole  to  a  definite 
volume.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  solution  are,  that  it  can 
be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  that  it  requires  no  titration  against 
standard  water,  and  that  it  is  more  permanent  than  the  solutions 
made  from  ordinary  soaps.  The  detection  of  lead  in  potable  waters 
is  stated  by  Mr.  S.  Harvey  to  be  more  readily  efi^ected  by  testing 
with  potassium  bichromate  instead  of  sulphurett'ed  hydrogen,  espe- 
cially if  a  few  small  crystals  of  the  pure  salt  be  used  instead  of  a 
solution.  The  test  is  certainly  handier  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  delicacy ;  it  possesses 
the  advantage,  moreover,  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  the  pre- 
sence of  copper,     M.  Roux  recommends  a  new  volumetric  process 
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for  the  estimation  of  lead  adapted  chiefly  to  the  analysis  of  alloys. 
The  solution  of  the  lead  salt  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  acetate,  then  precipitated  with  standard  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  determined  by  means  of  a 
titrated  solution  of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate,  potassium  ferricyanide 
being  used  as  indicator.  In  reply  to  adverse  criticism  on  the  merits 
of  Fresenius'  and  Babo's  test  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  poisoning 
cases,  Dr.  W.  Fresenius  asserts  that  the  unfavourable  results 
complained  of  are  due,  not  to  any  defects  of  the  test,  but  to  the 
so-called  improvements  and  simplifications  introduced  by  the  critics 
themselves. 

In  a  communication  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
Messrs.  Nay  lor  and  Braith  waite  disprove  a  statement  made  some  time 
ago  by  M.  Patrouillard  to  the  effect  that  arsenic  acid  may  be  readily 
reduced  to  arsenious  acid  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid.  The  same 
paper  also  deals  with  a  modification  of  the  copper  test  for  arsenic 
and  with  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  between  arsenious 
and  mercuric  salts.  A  volumetric  process  for  the  estimation  of  iron 
by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  described  by  Mr.  E.  Haswell,  is 
a  modification  of  Oudeman's  method,  consisting  in  the  use  of  sali- 
cylic acid  as  indicator,  and  of  potassium  bichromate  as  oxidizing 
agent.  Reporting  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  zinc  by  means 
of  a  titrated  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  Mr.  R.  W.  Mahon 
disputes  the  correctness  of  Fahlberg's  statement  that  the  presence 
of  manganese  does  not  interfere  with  this  process,  and .  shows  the 
necessity  of  completely  removing  this  metal  before  the  titration. 

M.  Prunier  suggests  an  improvement  in  the  purification  of  zinc 
sulphate,  consisting  in  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  present  by  means 
of  potassium  permanganate  instead  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  both  iron  and  manganese  by  precipitation 
with  a  small  quantity  of  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  Mr.  E. 
Johnson  calls  attention  to  a  cuiious  observation  with  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
found  by  him  to  undergo  oxidation  the  more  readily  the  more  com- 
pletely they  are  excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  He  attempts  to 
account  for  this  peculiarity  by  supposing  that  ferrous  sulphate 
exercises  an  ozonizing  action  on  the  air,  and  that  the  ozone  thus 
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formed  oxidizes  the  iron   salt  the  more    energetically  the  less  it 
becomes  diluted  by  mixing  with  the  external  air. 

Some  of  the  new  remedies  introdnced  or  discussed  during  the 
past  year  call  for  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.  An  oleoresinous 
extract  from  the  seeds  of  Psoralia  corylifoUa^  a  leguminous  plant 
growing  in  various  parts  of  India,  is  described  by  Dr.  K.  L.  Dey  as 
a  valuable  remedy  for  skin  diseases,  and  especially  for  white  leprosy. 
The  same  writer  directs  attention  to  the  astiingent  properties  of  the 
bark  of  Wrighita  anUdysentericay  which  render  it  a  useful  remedy 
in  dysentery  and  other  bowel  complaints.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
order  ApocynaceoBy  and  grows  wild  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Con- 
can,  the  Ghauts,  and  some  other  parts  of  India.  Its  seeds  are  said 
to  possess  vermifuge  properties.  Physiological  experiments  with 
Oonvcdlaria  majalis,  the  well  known  lily  of  the  valley,  carried  out  by 
Drs.  Bojajawlensky  and  Troitzky,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
plant  possesses  properties  not  unlike  those  of  foxglove,  rendering 
it  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  cardiac  diseases.  The  tops  of 
Galea  glabra^  a  Brazilian  member  of  the  order  Composite,  are  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Baillon  as  a  febrifuge,  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  and  the  same  properties  are  claimed  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Meyer  for  the  tops  of  Farthenium  integrifolium^  likewise  a  com- 
positous  plant,  inhabiting  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States* 
I»ir.  H.  Flowers  furnishes  a  detailed  description  of  Chia  seeds,  a 
drug  derived  from  the  Salvia  hispanica  of  northern  Mexico,  and 
reputed  to  possess  valuable  demulcent  properties.  The  seeds  of 
Euphorbia  Laihyris  have  been  physiologically  examined  by  MM. 
Sudour  and  Garaven-Gachin,  and  shown  to  act  as  a  strong  drastic 
purgative  and  emetic,  too  powerful  and  too  variable,  however,  to  be 
safely  applied  in  medicine.  Dr.  G.  Spur  way  calls  attention  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  American  milkweed,  Asclepias  Syriaca,  in  some  forms 
of  dropsy,  especially  in  those  connected  with  mitral  disease.  The 
styptic  properties  of  the  leaves  of  PZan^o^o  lanceolataytmd  the  mode 
of  applying  the  drug,  forms  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Gonference  by  Pro- 
fessor Quinlan.  Some  Brazilian  drugs,  described  at  the  same 
meeting  by  Dr.  Symes,  comprise  a  gum  derived  from  the  Acacia 
AngicOf  said  to  be  useful  for  chest  complaints ;  a  species  of  elemi 
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named  "  almesca"  and  a  bark  known  under  tbe  name  of  "  casca  de 
guassatwiga^^*  an  alcoholic  tinctnre  of  which  is  need  in  the  treatment 
of  snake  bites. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gferrard  has  continued  his  investigation  on  the 
alkaloidal  value  of  wild  and  cultivated  belladonna  plants,  and  again 
commnnicated  his  results  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 
His  report  tends  to  show  that  the  wild  plants  during  their  first 
year  of  growth  contain  bnt  a  very  small  proportion  of  alkaloid,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  decidedly  favoured  by  a  chalky 
soil.  The  cultivated  plants  appear  to  become  richest  in  active 
principle  during  the  period  of  flowering,  and  to  maintain  this  pro- 
portion in  the  fruiting  season.  The  development  of  alkaloid  is 
stated  to  occur  simnltaneonsly  in  the  root  and  the  leaves,  the  former 
not  being  exhausted  to  strengthen  the  latter.  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
reports  upon  a  false  belladonna  root,  identified  by  Professor 
Fliickiger  as  that  of  Medicago  sativa,  and  stated  by  him  to  be 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  Continent  mixed  with  true  belladonna. 
His  description  and  woodcut  illustration  of  the  spnrions  drug  will 
be  the  more  welcome  to  the  reader  since  this  adulterant  is  bnt  too 
likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among  belladonna  root  imported 
from  Germany.  A  false  senega  is  described  by  M.  G.  Goebel,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gunn,  and  Professor  Maisch,  and  shown  by  Dr.  L.  Johnson 
to  be  the  root  of  Pohjgala  Boyktnit,  growing  abundantly  in  central 
Alabama,  and  possessing  expectorant  properties.  The  plant  difiers 
from  true  senega  in  having  a  branched  stem,  obovate  leaves  in 
whorls  of  four  or  five,  and  stalked  flowers.  Its  root  has  no  keel 
like  that  of  true  senega,  but  a  larger  head  or  crown,  and  a  loosely 
adherent  bark ;  it  is  less  acrid  in  taste,  and  more  difficult  to  powder. 
M.  Menier  calls  attention  to  an  adulteration  of  arnica  flowers,  con- 
sisting  of  the  flower-heads  of  Irntla  hrltannica,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  genuine  drug  by  the  paler  colour  of  the  ligulate 
florets  and  the  entire  absence  of  aroma.  Besides  carthamus,  frag- 
ments of  red  poppy  petals  have  recently  been  observed  as  an 
adulterant  of  saflron,  a  sophistication  which  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  infusion  turning  greyish  green  with  ammonia,  and 
bright  red  with  nitric  acid. 

Though   the   liability  of  opium  to   the  formation  of  mould  is 
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probably  known  to  every  experienced  pharmacist,  few,  perhaps,  will 
be  aware  that  such  fangoid  growths  canse  a  material  redaction  in 
its  alkaloidal  value.  That  this  is  so,  however,  is  clearly  seen  from 
determinations  pablished  by  Dr.  C.  Bembeok,  showing  a  falling  off 
from  10*3  to  9*8  in  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  a  sample  of  opinm 
kept  exposed  to  the  formation  of  monld  for  three  months,  daring 
which  it  also  completely  lost  its  aroma.  The  drying  of  opiam 
immediately  after  purchase,  and  its  subsequent  exclusion  from  moist 
air,  will  therefore  commend  themselves  as  wise  precautions.  In 
an  article  on  "  Indian  Opium  in  Cases  of  Poisoning,"  Dr.  £.  L.  Dey 
lays  stress  on  the  detection  of  porphyroxine  as  a  constituent  charac- 
teristic of  this  drag,  and  absent  in  Turkey  opium.  Methods  for  the 
assay  of  opium  are  published  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Squibb  and  MM.  Fortes 
and  Langlois. 

The  conflicting  statements  respecting  the  chemical  constituents 
of  Maracaibo  copaiba,  have  induced  M.  Brix  to  reinvestigate  this 
subject.  His  results  confirm,  to  a  great  extent,  those  obtained  by 
Strauss  in  1868. 

A  whole  series  of  researches  have  been  published  respecting  a 
bark  known  in  commerce  as  Gmchona  cuprea.     According  to  Dr.  C. 

A.  Bobbins,  the  tree  yielding  this  bark  grows  on  the  lower  mountain 
ranges  adjoining  Baccaramanga,  at  an  altitude  of  2000  to  3000  feet. 
Mr.  J.  Triana  states  that  the  bark  is  furnished  by  two  distinct 
regions :  the  one  in  the  great  basin  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to  the 
south  of  Bogota ;  and  the  other  in  the  Idwer  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Magdalena  river.  He  traces  it  to  two  distinct  species  of 
Bemijia,  a  genus  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  those 
of  Oinchona  and  Gascarilla, 

Almost  simultaneously,  and  independently  of  each  other,  Messrs. 

B.  H.  Paul  and  A.  J.  Cownley,  Mr.  W.  G.  Whiffen,  and  Messrs. 
D.  Howard  and  J.  Hodgkin,  have  recognised  the  existence  in  this 
bark  of  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  subsequently  described  by  Dr.  O. 
Heme,  under  the  name  of  homoquinine,  and  regarded  by  him  as 
identical  with  the  base  observed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tod  in  1880.  The 
composition  of  this  alkaloid  is  found  to  be  represented  by  the 
formula  G|g  Hjg  N,  O3.  An  examination  of  the  bark  of  the  white 
ash,  Fraxinus  Americana^  by  Professor  F.  B.  Power,  has  revealed 
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to  him  the  presenoe  therein  of  an  alkaloid,  the  first  and  only 
one  which  has  so  far  been  observed  in  plants  of  the  natural  order 
OledcecB,     Buxus  sempervirens  is  fonnd  by  M.  Alesandri  to  contain 
three  distinct  principles,   viz.,   huxinej  in  the  bark;   htixeine,   in 
the  leaves ;    and  parahuxine,  in  both  leaves  and  bark,  bat  chiefly 
in  the  latter.      The  reactions   of  these  bodies,  and  the  mode  of 
their  preparation,  will  be  fonnd  described  in  the  abstract  of  his 
paper.      The  characters  of   the  resin  extracted  by  Mr.  G.  Manz 
from  the  root  of  Ipomcea  pandurata  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
root  approximates  more  to  tampico   than  to   Vera  Croz   jalap. 
The  results  of  a  recent  reinvestigation  of  the  root  of  OeUemium 
sempervirens  have  convinced  Dr.  T.  G.  Wormley  that,  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  and  Bobbins,  the  principle 
previously  isolated  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  gel- 
seminic  or  gelsemic  acid,  is  not  identical  with  the  glncoside  soscnlin 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut.     The  rhizome  of  Aspidium 
rigidum  is  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowman  to  contain  an  oleo-resin 
very  similar  to  that  contained  in  Aspidium  Filix  mas.     The  presence 
of  a  crystallizable  bitter  alkaloid,  of  the  formula  C33  H^g  N^  O3,  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  £.  Bodeker  in  Lycopodium  complcmatum. 
Kala  nuts,  or  Gouru  nuts,  are  found  by  MM.  Heckel  and  Schlag- 
denhauflen  to  be  very  rich  in  caffeine,  more  so,  indeed,  than  coffee; 
and  in  addition  to  this  to  contain  theobromine,  some  fatty  matter, 
much  glucose,   and  a  large  proportion  of  starch,   a  composition 
indicating  a  considerable  nutritive  value  of  these  seeds.     Among 
other  drugs  which  have  formed  subjects  of    chemical  research 
daring  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  bulbs  of  Zygadenus  panicu- 
latus;   the  roots  of  Althoea   rosea  and  Berheris  aquifolium;    the 
rhizome  of  Asclepias  comuti;  the  barks  of  Lonchocarpus  Fecholti, 
Samhucus  Canadensis,  and  Celastrus  scandens ;  the  leaves  of  Sequoia 
giganteaj  Tana^cetum  vulgare,  Menecylon  tinctorium,  and  Heteromeles 
arbutifolia ;  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Jacaranda  Procera ;  the  herbs 
of  Chelidonium  majus  and  Viccia  Gra^cea  ;   the  fruits  of  Phytolacca 
dioica,   Balsamocarpum   hrevisolium,  and  Leptomeria  acida;     the 
seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  cucumber,  and  GtAcurbita  maxima  ;  and  the 
oleo-resin  of  Silphium  lacinatum. 

We  must  not  omit  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  elaborate 
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reports  on  podopbyllin  and  its  constifcnents  bj  Dr.  V.  Podwyssotzki, 
dealing  exhaustively  with  all  the  oonstitnents  hitherto  isolated  from 
this  resin. 

Professor  P.  C.  .Plngge  has  investigated  the  relative  activity  of 
aconitines  from  different  commercial  sources,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Petit's  nitrate  of  aconitine  has  a  poisonous  action 
at  least  eight  times  stronger  than  that  of  Merck's,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  times  stronger  than  that  of  Friedlander's,  and  that  the 
preparations  known  in  British  commerce  as  "  German  aconitine  " 
are  by  no  means  of  uniform  strength,  some  of  these  exhibiting 
differences  grater  even  than  that  observed  between  the  aconitines 
of  Merck  and  Petit.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Professor  Plngge 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  physicians  exercising  the  greatest  care 
in  prescribing  aconitine  and  its  salts,  as  the  dispensing  of  a  different 
preparation  from  that  intended  by  the  prescriber  may  lead  to  the 
administration  of  a  fatal  dose,  which  in  one  case  has  actually 
occurred.  Independent  of  the  different  processes  by  which  these 
various  commercial  aconitines  are  prepared,  much  of  the  difference 
in  their  activity  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  great  variation 
in  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  roots  from  which  they  are  extracted. 
That  aconite  root,  as  imported,  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  variable 
mixture  of  different  roots,  is  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  British  FharmacetUical  Journal  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  description  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  altogether  inadequate  for  distinguishing  the  root  of  Aconitum 
Napellus  from  that  of  other  less  poisonous  species,  and  that  the 
imported  roots  are  collected  by  peasants  not  possessed  of  any 
botanical  knowledge,  and  sold  without  any  guarantee  as  to  the 
time  of  their  collection.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  way  to  secure 
roots  of  good  and  uniform  quality  is  to  limit  the  officinal  drug  to 
home-grown  aconite,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  gathered 
while  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Oerrard  publishes  a  formula  for  an  ammoniated 
extract  of  ergot,  which  he  recommends  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
floid  extract  on  the  ground  that  the  ammonia  insures  a  more  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  active  principles,  and  that  by  its  own 
stimulating  effect  on  the  nervous  system  it  may  assist  the  medicinal 
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action  of  ergot.  The  process  recommended  renders  any  previoaa 
remoYal  of  fat  from  the  ergot  unnecessary.  Referring  to  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Hallberg,  to  remove  the  fat  from  nux  yomica  by 
means  of  benzine,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  prepai*ation  of  the 
extract,  Mr.  T.  E.  Greenish  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  the  benzine  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  coal-tar  benzol,  and 
not  petroleum  ether  (benzoline),  as  the  application  of  the  latter 
would  involye  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alkaloids 
contained  in  the  drug.  Mr.  E.  Dannenberg  draws  attention  to  the 
liability  of  Fowler*s  solution  to  spontaneous  changes,  consisting  in 
the  growth  of  alge  and  the  con  version  of  arsenious  into  arsenic 
acid  by  oxidation,  and  suggests  that  this  preparation  should  be 
prepared  in  small  quantities,  and  preserved  in  small  bottles  filled 
up  to  the  stopper  and  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.  For  preparing 
solution  of  morphine  intended  for  hypodermic  use,  Professor 
Hamberg  finds  the  sulphate  of  this  alkaloid  to  be  better  adapted 
than  the  hydrochlorate,  owing  to  its  solution  being  less  prone  to  de- 
composition and  the  formation  of  mycelia.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  the  sulphur  in  the  confectio  sulphuris,  and  to 
obtain  a  more  homogeneous  preparation,  Mr.  P.  Bon  proposes  the 
introduction  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  tragacanth.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Lascheid  reports  very  favourably  on  the  value  of  glucose  as  an 
excipient  for  pill  masses,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
substance  may  advantageously  replace  the  glycerin  of  tragacanth. 
The  results  of  a  compai*ative  examination  of  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  emulsions  are  published  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Diehl,  along  with 
a  number  of  formulaa  for  emulsions  of  special  substances. 

The  present  Tear-Booh,  like  the  preceding  volume,  concludes 
with  a  bibliographic  section,  comprising  titles  of  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  published  during  the  year  in  connection  with  chemistry,  botany, 
materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  allied  subjects. 
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PART  I. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Beharionr  of  iHflbrent  Kinds  of  Ck)mmercial  Benzoic  Acid  and 
fheir  Sodinm  Salts  towards  Potassium  Pennanganate  in  Alkaline 
Solution.  Dr.  C.  Schacht.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.,  Nov.  1881,  321.) 
A  statement  recently  pnblisbed  by  P.  W.  Bedford  (see  Pharm. 
Jouni.,  3rd  series,  zii.,  67)  to  the  effect  that  nrine  benzoic  acid  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  benzoic  acid  obtained  from  other 
sonroes  by  its  different  behavionr  towards  potassinm  permanganate, 
has  induced  the  anthor  to  investigate  the  action  of  this  reagent  on 
the  varions  kinds  of  benzoic  acid  met  with  in  commerce.  The 
samples  of  acid  experimented  with  were  the  following : — 

1.  Urine  benzoic  acid. 

2.  Toluol  benzoic  acid. 

3.  The  so-called  ^  resin  benzoic  acid,  obtained  by  sublimation  *' 
(acidnm  benzoicnm  e  gummi  snblimatnm). 

4.  The  acid  really  sublimed  from  Slam  benzoin. 

5.  The  acid  prepared  from  Siam  benzoin  by  the  wet  .process 
(extraction  with  lime  and  sabseqnent  precipitation  by  hydrochloric 
acid). 

His  experiments  were  also  extended  to  the  following : — 

6.  The  same  acid  as  No.  5  subsequently  sublimed. 

7.  Toluol  benzoic  acid  sublimed  together  with  various  proportions 
of  Siam  benzoin. 

8.  Benzoic  acid  which  had  separated  &om  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  author  adds  that  the  so-called  "  acidum  benzoicum  e  gummi 

sublimatum,''  was  formerly  a  perfumed  nrine  benzoic  acid,  and  at 
present  [is  a  perfumed  toluol  benzoic  acid.  As  just  now  the  toluol 
benzoic  acid  costs  only  half  as  much  as  urine  benzoic  acid,  probably 
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on] J  the  former  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  g^m 
acid. 

Experimenis  made  with  the  different  samples  named  and  potas- 
siom  permanganate  in  acid  solntions  (t.e.,  without  the  addition  of 
alkali),  showed  that  an  immediate  deoolonxation  of  the  reagent 
oocnrred  with  the  acids  obtained  from  Siam  benzoin,  bnt  with  none 
of  the  others.  In  all  these  trials  0*1  gram  of  the  add  was  used 
suspended  in  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  3  drops  of  a 
half  per  cent,  permanganate  solution. 

A  much  more  striking  difference  was  observed  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  various  acids  towards  permanganate  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Upon  dissolving  O'l  gram  of  the  add  in  3  cc.  of  potash  solution 
of  1177  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C,  dfluting  with  3  cc.  of  distiUed  water, 
then  adding  5  drops  of  a  half  per  cent  permanganate  solution,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  the  first-named  three 
kinds  of  benzoic  add  produced  dark-green  coloured  liquids,  in  which 
graduallj  dark-brown  precipitates  appeared;  while  Nos.  4  and  5 
(the  adds  from  Siam  benzoin)  produced  immediate  decolorization 
of  the  liquid  and  formation  of  brown  precipitates. 

Sodium  benzoate  may  be  tested  in  the  same  manner ;  bnt  in  this 
case  the  addition  of  alkali  is  unnecessary.  The  author  allows  5 
drops  of  a  half  per  cent,  of  permanganate  solution  to  act  upon 
a  solution  of  0'2  gram  of  the  sodium  salt  in  5  cc.  of  distilled  water 
without  heat. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  calls  attention  tO  the  fact  that  the 
different  kinds  of  commercial  benzoate  of  sodium  vary  in  price  from 
8/6  to  28/-  per  kilo.,  according  to  the  kind  of  benzoic  acid  they 
contain. 

The  Behaviour  of  Different  Kinds  of  Benzoic  Add  towards 
Potassitmi  Permanganate.  P.  O.  Jacobsen.  (PlmmuiceuL  Central^ 
halkf  Dec.  22, 1880,  566.)  Beferring  to  the  reports  on  the  testing 
of  benzoic  add  by  P.  W.  Bedford  and  Dr.  C.  Schacht  (see  the  pre- 
ceding abstract),  the  author  states  that  absolutely  pure  benzoic 
acid — no  matter  from  what  source  it  is  obtained — ^is  without  action 
on  permanganate,  and  that  the  reducing  action  observed  by  those 
chemists  is  solely  due  to  the  presence  of  impurities.  The  applica- 
bility of  the  test  for  the  recognition  of  the  sources  of  the  acids  to 
bo  examined  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  presence  of  appreciable 
quantities  of  impurities  having  a  reducing  action  on  the  reagent. 
Such  impurities,  however,  occur  in  all  commercial  samples  of  the 
ncid. 

The  Testing  of  Benzoic  Acid.    0.  Schlickum.    (Pharmaceut 
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Zeitungy  zxvii.,  24  and  175.)  Like  Dr.  C.  Sohacht  and  others  (see 
the  two  preceding  abstracts),  the  author  has  investigated  the 
action  of  the  different  kinds  of  benzoic  acid  on  potassium  perman- 
ganate,  with  the  object  t)f  testing  the  alleged  applicabilitj  of  the 
reaction  as  a  means  of  distingnishing  the  acids  prepared  from 
different  sources.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decolor- 
ization  of  the  permanganate  is  due,  not  to  the  benzoic  acid  itself, 
but  to  the  cinnamic  acid  and  the  empyreumatic  oils  accompanying 
it.  While  toluol  and  urine  benzoic  acids  produce  but  a  very 
slight  decolorizing  effect,  the  action  of  benzoin  benzoic  acid  is  much 
more  marked,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  cinnamic  acid 
contained  in  it.  The  reduction  of  the  permanganate  seems  to  be 
fully  as  energetic  with  the  acid  &om  Sumatra  benzoin  as  with  that 
obtained  from  the  Siam  resin.  In  harmony  with  recent  observa- 
tions by  Schneider  (Pharm.  Zeitung,  xxvii.,  No.  20),  and  contrary 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  C.  Schacht,  the  author  ob&erves  that  the 
crystallized  acid  obtained  from  benzoin  by  the  wet  process  has  no 
appreciable  decolorizing  action  on  permanganate  unless  it  contains 
cinnamic  acid,  and  that  it  differs  in  this  respect  firom  the  sublimed 
acid,  in  which  the  presence  of  empyreumatic  oil  always  causes  a 
decided  reduction  of  the  reagent.  In  order  to  distingaish  the  acid 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  Siam  benzoin  from  benzoic  acid  of  all 
other  sources,  and  to  show  at  the  same  time  its  freedom  from 
cinnamic  acid,  the  author  recommends  the  following  mode  of  apply, 
ing  the  permanganate  test : — 

0*1  gram  of  the  sample  dissolved  in  6  grams  of  boiling  water, 
and  mixed  after  complete  cooling  with  6  to  10  drops  of  a  half  per 
cent,  permanganate  solution,  should  decolorize  the  reagent  either 
at  once  or  within  five  minutes,  without  evolving  the  odour  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds. 

Finally,  the  author  proposes  another  test  as  superior  to  the 
permanganate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 
cinnamic  acid.  If  0*1  gram  of  resin-benzoic  acid,  no  matter  whether 
sublimed  from  Siam  or  Sumatra  benzoin,  is  suspended  in  a  few 
grams  of  water,  then  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  an  excess  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  mixture, 
and  now  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  liquid  will  assume  a  brown 
or  blackish  colour,  owing  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  empyreumatic 
oils.  With  benzoic  acid  from  all  other  sources,  and  even  with  that 
obtained  by  the  wet  process  from  Siam  or  Sumatra  benzoin,  the 
mixture  remains  colourless.  This  test,  therefore,  will  at  once  decide 
whether  or  not  the  sample  is  one  of  genxdne  sublimed  resin  acid ; 
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and  if  it  be  desired  also  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  obtained  from 
Siam  or  Snmatra  benzoin,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  acid  with 
permanganate  solution,  when  the  odonr  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
wonld  indicate  that  Sumatra  benzoin  was  the  source  of  the  acid 
tested. 

The  Preparatioii  of  Benzyl  Alcohol.  B.  Meyer.  (Ber.  der 
deutsch.  chem.  Qes.,  xiv.,  2394-2396.)  The  preparation  of  benzyl 
alcohol  by  acting  upon  benzaldehyde  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  is  a  wasteful  one,  as  the  decomposition  is  far  from  complete. 
A  much  better  yield  is  obtained,  and  the  whole  process  proceeds 
much  more  satisfactorily,  if  an  aqueous  instead  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  alkali  be  employed.  The  modus  operandi  suggested  by 
the  author  is  as  follows : — 10  parts  of  benzaldehyde  are  agitated  in 
a  stoppered  cylinder  with  a  solution  of  9  parts  of  potassium  hydrate 
in  6  parts  of  water  until  properly  emulsified.  The  mixture  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours,  during  which  a  copious  crystallization 
occurs,  causing  the  whole  almost  to  solidify.  Sufficient  water  is 
then  added  to  dissolve  the  crystals,  the  solution  repeatedly  shaken 
with  ether,  the  decanted  ethereal  solution  eyaporated  in  a  retort, 
and  the  residual  oil  distilled  without  preyious  drying.  After  the 
remainder  of  the  ether  and  the  water  have  passed  over,  the  thermo- 
meter  rises  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point  of  benzyl  alcohol,  and  the 
gi*eater  part  distils  within  2  or  3  degrees  of  that  temperature. 
Towards  the  very  end  the  temperature  rises  very  high,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  resinous  substance  is  then  left  in  the  retort.  The 
yield  was  found  to  be  92  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity,  while 
with  alcoholic  potash  solution  it  was  only  43  per  cent.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  dry  the  benzyl  alcohol  before  distilling  it,  as  it  unites 
with  calcium  chloride  and  is  attacked  by  solid  potash. 

Pure  benzyl  alcohol  boils  at  204^  C,  and  is  soluble  in  25  parts 
of  water. 

The  process  above  described  is  likely  to  be  suitable  also  for  the 
decomposition  of  other  aldehydes. 

Synthesis  of  Phenols.  A.  Liebmann.  {Journ,  Cbem,  jSoc, 
1882,  171.)  The  higher  homologues  of  phenol  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons}  on  the 
phenols,  but  their  preparation  can  be  effected  by  the  action  of  zinc 
chloride  on  a  mixture  of  the  phenols  and  alcohols.  Thus  from 
phenol  and  isobutyl  alcohol,  a  butylphenol,  C4H9.  Cq  H4.  O  H  (m.  p. 
98°,  b.  p.  236-238°)  is  obtained  as  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass ; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.     This  butylphenol  is  probably  iden- 
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ileal  wiih  ihafc  obtained  from  butyl  aniline  by  Stnder  (Abstracti 
Jaurn.  Ghem.  8oe.,  1881,  898) ;  its  ethyl  ether  boUs  at  234^-236''. 

By  a  similar  process,  amylphenol  (m.  p.  92°,  b.  p.  248-250°)  and 
benzylphenol  (b.  p.  314-316°)  have  been  prepared,  and  further 
researches  witb  resoroinol,  orcinol,  a*  and  /3-napbthol  are  promised. 
These  higher  homolognes  of  phenol  differ,  however,  from  phenol 
in  giving  no  coloration  with  ferrio  cbloride. 

Purification  of  Carbolic  Add.  W.  Alexejef  f.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
Chim,  [2],  zzv.,  379.)  Pure  phenol  may  be  obtained  from  the 
commercial  solid  acid  by  adding  to  it  5  per  cent,  of  water,  melting 
the  mixture,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  crystals  which  are 
thus  gradually  formed,  are  drained  and  submitted  to  tbe  same 
process  several  times  again.    Finally  they  are  distilled. 

Phenol  Hydrate.  W.  Alexejeff.  {Joum.  Busa.  Ghem,  Soc, 
1882,  110.)  The  author  disputes  the  existence  of  the  hydrate 
described  by  Lowe,  and  shows  the  preparation  reported  upon  by 
that  chemist  to  be  a  mere  mixture  of  phenol  and  water.  All  his 
attempts  to  prodnce  a  chemical  combination  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water  proved  unsuccessful. 

Volmnetric  Satimation  of  Phenol.  P.  Oiaoosa.  (Zeit.  physioL 
Chemief  vi.,  43.)  The  process  described  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  reaction  of  phenol  with  bromine  water,  resulting  in  the 
precipitation  of  tribromophenol.  Instead  of  standardizing  tbe 
bromine  water  by  means  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  he  uses  for  this 
process  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  of  known  strength.  He  also 
describes  an  apparatus  for  extracting  the  carbolic  acid  from  gauze, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation. 

Comparative  Experiments  on  the  Behaviour  of  Thymol  and 
Carbolic  Acid  towards  different  Beagents.  E.  Hirschsohn. 
(Pharm.  Journ,y  3rd  series,  xii*,  21.) 

Millon^s  Beagent, — Thymol  (1  in  1000)  produces  turbidity ;  on 
boiling,  the  solution  becomes  clear,  with  violet-red  coloration,  and 
turbid  again  on  cooling.  1  in  16,000  gives  a  pale  coloration,  the 
smallest  quantity  that  can  be  detected. 

Phenol  gives  a  red  coloration,  more  or  less  intense,  according 
to  the  state  of  dilation.  According  to  Almeo,  1  in  2,000,000  can 
be  detected. 

Calcium  Hypochlorite  and  Ammonia. — Tliymol:  5  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  thymol  (1  in  1000)  are  rendered  turbid  and  opaque  by 
4  drops  of  ammonia  and  1  drop  of  bleaching  powder  solution ;  on 
boiling,  flocks  separate,  and  the  solution  assumes  a  greenish  colour. 
In  more  dilute  solutions  (1  in  4000)  turbidity  alone  is  produced ; 
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1  in  32,000  becomes  torbid  only  on  boiling.  The  green  colonr 
imparted  to  phenol  cannot  be  detected  in  solntions  more  dilute 
than  1  in  4000  (Alm^o,  1  in  5000). 

Sodium  Hypochlorite  gives  with  thymol  a  tnrfoidity  which,  in 
Bolations  of  1  in  1000,  remains  in  presence  of  excess  of  the  reagent ; 
bat  solntions  containing  1  in  16,000  and  less,  become  clear  when 
excess  is  added.  With  phenol,  however,  a  tnrbidity  is  formed 
which  is  not  permanent  until  a  certain  quantity  of  reagent  has 
been  added ;  and  even  then,  if  it  is  treated  with  a  still  farther 
quantity  of  the  reagent,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  turbidity 
again  disappears. 

Chlorine  Water  may  be  used  to  distinguish  between  thymol  and 
phenol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  reagent,  similar  results 
being  obtained.  In  the  case  of  thymol,  on  adding  ammonia  to  the 
turbid  mixture,  a  solution,  more  or  less  gpreenish,  is  produced. 
Chlorine  water  may  be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  thymol  in 
phenol,  by  avoiding  excess  of  the  reagent,  a  decided  turbidity  being 
prodaced. 

Bromine  Water  gives  with  thymol  a  similar  reaction  to  that  with 
phenol,  but  it  is  more  sensitive,  1  in  60,000  giving  a  decided 
turbidity. 

Gold  Chloride  is  reduced  by  thymol,  the  solution  becoming  greenish 
black ;  1  in  50,000  produces  this  resalt  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  is 
only  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  that  phenol  produces  a  similar 
reaction. 

Platinum  Chloride,  like  gold  chloride,  is  reduced  by  thymol,  but 
only  on  boiling,  when  the  solution  becomes  cloudy,  opaque,  or 
transparent,  according  to  the  dilution.  Solutions  of  phenol  remain 
clear  on  boiling. 

Nitric  Acid. — ^When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  solutions  o£  thymol 
are  coloured  from  golden  to  pale-yellow,  according  to  dilation,  and 
generally  become  opaque  or  opalescent;  a  solution  containing 
1  in  4000  remains  clear.  Solutions  of  phenol  become  clear  by 
boiling,  except  when  diluted  to  the  strength  of  1  in  1000,  which 
on  cooling  become  slightly  turbid  and  coloured  yellow. 

Beactions  of  Thymol.  MM.  Hammarsten  and  Bobbert. 
{Pharniaceut.  Zeitung,  1881,  No.  70.)  According  to  the  authors 
the  most  delicate  reaction  of  thymol  is  the  following : — The  liquid 
to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
then  with  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated.  A  fine  reddish  violet 
coloration  will   thus    be  prodaced,  which    is  still  discernible  in 
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solatioDB  containing  bnt  1  part  of  thjmol  in  1 ,000,000.  In  order 
to  separate  thymol  from  other  substances  interfering  with  this  tost, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  taken  up  from 
its  solations  by  ether,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     TTrine,  however,  requires  to  be  distilled. 

The  nsnal  reagents  for  phenol  show  the  following  behavioar 
towards  thymol : — 

1.  Ferric  chloride  is  without  action  on  thymol. 

2.  Sodium  hypochlorite  +  aniline  produces  with  thymol  solutions 
the  same  blue  coloration  as  with  ordinary  phenol. 

3.  Sodium  hypochlorite  +  ammonia,  giving  a  blue  coloration  with 
phenol,  produce  with  thymol  a  green  colour,  which  gradually 
changes  to  blue-green,  and  in  the  conrse  of  four  or  five  days  to 
red. 

4.  Millon's  reagent  gives  with  thymol  a  pale  red-violet  color- 
ation, which  disappears  on  boiling.  The  red  coloration  produced 
with  phenol  remains  on  boiling. 

5.  Bromine  water  renders  thymol  solutions  turbid,  even  if  the 
latter  be  very  weak.  The  precipitate,  however,  is  not  crystalline 
like  tribromophenol. 

Partial  Synthesis  of  Thymol.  0 .  W  i  d  m  an  n.  (Ber,  der  deutscJi . 
chem.  Qe8.y  xv.,  166.  From  Pharm.  Journ,)  The  author's  starting- 
point  was  cuminol,  G^  H^.  G  H  O.  G3  H7,  the  principal  constituent  of 
the  essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  occurring  also  in  the  essential 
oil  of  the  fruit  of  Cicutu  virosa.  This  was  nitrited  by  treatment 
with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (nitro- 
cuminol,  Cg H,. G H 0. N Og. Gg H7),  the  oxygen  in  the  GHO 
group  was  substituted  by  chlorine  by  treatment  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  (nitrocymylenechloride :  Gg  Hg.  N  O^.  G  H  Gig.  G3  H7), 
the  chlorine  in  its  turn  was  removed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
(cymedin,  GgHg.  GH3.NH3.  G3fi7),and  the  product  was  treated 
with  potassium  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  0  H  for  N  Hg.  (thymol,  Giq  H^g  O  H),  and  distilled.  To 
the  distillate  soda  ley  was  added  until  all  the  thymol  was  dissolved, 
and  this  solution  was  shaken  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  thymol  separated  as  an 
oil  finely  divided  throughout  the  liquid ;  but  upon  the  addition  of 
a  trace  of  crystalline  thymol  the  drops  solidified  immediately, 
forming  rhombic  prisms,  presenting  all  the  properties  of  natural 
thymol. 

Creasote.  A.  Eopp.  (Translated  from  Moniteur  Scientijique  in 
Fharm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  261-263,  and  420Hlt24.)     The  author 
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gives  an  elaborate  resume  of  the  cbemical  history  of  this  body.  As 
it  is  unsaited  for  abstraction,  we  cannot  do  more  here  than  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  publication. 

Occiirreiice  of  Salicylic  Add  in  the  ViolaceiB.  K.  Mandelin. 
(Pharm.  Joum,^  3rd  series,  xii.,  627.)  Salicylic  acid  in  the  free 
state  occurs  in  the  leaves,  stems,  an4  rhizomes  of  the  different 
varieties  of  V.  tricolor  and  in  V.  syrtica,  whilst  the  petals  and  seeds 
contain  only  traces  of  the  free  acid,  and  a  substance  which  on 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  salicylic  acid.  The  leaves 
of  the  V.  odorata  do  not  contain  any  of  the  acid,  but  on  boiling  the 
rhizomes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  salicylic  acid  is  readily  detected, 
and  is  present  probably  as  a  glncoside.  In  the  other  varieties  of 
the  VioUicecB,  salicylic  acid  is  present  only  in  traces,  or  entirely 
absent. 

The  property  of  salicylic  acid  to  prevent  germination  probably 
accounts  for  the  facts  that  only  traces  of  the  free  acids  are  found  in 
the  seeds. 

The  quantity  of  acid  in  the  different  varieties  varies  from  0'1441 
to  0'0829  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  dried  herb  free  from  ash. 

Besides  salicylic  acid,  the  presence  of  a  body  giving  an  intense 
yellow  colour  with  alkalies,  and  a  precipitate  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  was  detected. 

Colorimetric  Detenmnation  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Alimentary 
Substances.  H.  Pellet  and  J.  de  G-robert.  (Oomptes  Ben- 
dusy  August  1, 1881.  From  Oliem.  News.xMv,,  168.)  The  authors 
prepare  a  series  of  eight  test-tubes,  of  from  0*20  to  0*22  metre  in 
height,  and  of  0015  to  0*018  metre  in  diameter,  into  which  are  put 
respectively  1  c.c,  075  c.c,  0*50  c.c,  0"30  cc,  0*20  cc,  01  cc, 
0*05  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  containing  1  gram,  per  litre. 
The  volume  is  in  each  case  made  up  to  10  cc.  with  distilled  water. 
Three  drops  of  ferric  chloride,  of  from  1005  to  1*010  sp.  gr.,  are 
then  added  to  the  first  tube,  two  to  the  second  and  the  third,  and 
one  drop  to  the  others,  except  the  last,  where  it  is  sufficient  to 
touch  the  inside  of  the  test-tube  with  the  point  of  the  pipette 
containing  the  ferric  chloride.  An  excess  of  the  salt  of  iron  con- 
siderably modifies  the  tint  produced.  They  take  then,  e.g,,  100  cc. 
of  wine,  to  which  are  added  100  c.c.  of  ether  and  5  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  80^  B.,  to  displace  the  salicylic  acid  from  its 
combinations.  Agitate,  let  settle,  draw  off  the  supernatant  ether 
by  means  of  a  pipette.  This  operation  is  twice  repeated,  and  the 
decanted  ether  is  rapidly  distilled  in  the  water-bath.  The  residue 
is  transferred  into  a  porcelain  capsule  of  0'06  meter  in  diameter. 
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The  retort  is  washed  with  a  few  c.c.  of  ether,  and  the  whole  placed 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  stove  at  35-50°  to  expel  the  bnlk  of  the 
ether.  Add  at  most  1*5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  of  which 
10  c.c.  =  0'4  grm.  NaH  0.  This  quantity  is  capable  of  saturating 
0'2  grm.  salicylic  acid.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
water-bath,  when  the  salicylic  acid  remains  as  sodium  salicylate. 
The  residue  of  this  second  evaporation  to  dryness  is  mixed  with  5 
drops  sulphuric  acid  at  80°  B.,  and  20  c.c.  bensol  are  then  added. 
The  whole  is  poured  into  a  test-tube,  shaken,  and  filtered.  Take 
10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  and  place  them  in  a  test-tube  of  the  same  size 
as  those  containing  the  colour  standards ;  add  10  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  dilute  ferric  chloride,  and  shake 
several  times.  If  salicylic  acid  is  present,  it  passes  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  liquid  and  occasions  a  violet  colour.  The  shade  ob- 
tained is  then  compared  with  those  of  the  colour-standards. 

Derivatives  of  SaligenoL  E.  Botsch.  {Monatsk.fur  Ohem.,  ii., 
621-623.    From  Joum.  Ghem.  8oe.) 

EthyUalicyl  afcoM,  C9  Hij  Og  =  C^,  H^  0  Et  (C  Hg.  0  H),  is  pre- 
pared— like  its  lower  homologue,  methylsalicyl  alcohol,  discovered 
by  Cannizzaro  and  Komer  (Joum.  Ohein  Soc,  1872,  1095) — by 
heating  potassium-saligenol,  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  ethyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  vessel  for  three  hours  at  100° ; 
it  is  purified  by  agitation  with  sulphurous  acid,  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  water  in  succession,  and  finally  by  fractionation.  This 
last  process  must  be  performed  with  great  caution,  as  the  alcohol 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  resinize,  especially  if  the  temperature 
rises  a  little  above  the  boiling  point,  or  if  traces  of  potassium 
iodide  are  present. 

Ethylsalicyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour,  boiling  at  265°,  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  at 
0°,  but  liquefying  again  on  slight  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  give  any  colour-reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  On  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  dark- 
coloured,  and  appears  to  decompose.  By  oxidation  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ethylsalioylio  acid.  With  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  ethyl  chloride  and 
saligenol,  which  is  immediately  resolved  into  water  and  saliretin. 

MethyUalieyl  aieoliol,  GgH^QOo,  is  isomeric  with  Bemheimer's 
caffeol,  obtained  by  the  roasting  of  coffee.  The  reaction  of  this 
latter  compound  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  with  hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus,  and  the  formation  of  palmitic  aoid  by  fusing  it 
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with  potasb,  show  that  it  is  a  deriyatire  of  saligenol.  Gannizzaro 
and  Elorner,  who  discoyered  methylsalicyl  alcohol,  say  nothing 
abont  its  odonr.  Botsch,  howeyer,  on  preparing  it  in  the  manner 
aboye  mentioned,  finds  that  the  erode  product  has  a  decided  odour 
of  roasted  coffee,  which,  howeyer,  disappears  completely  on  purifi- 
cation: whence  it  follows  that  caffeol  cannot  be  identical  with 
methylsalicyl  alcohol.  The  two  isomeric  compounds  may  most 
probably  be  represented  by  the  following  formulas  : — 

Ce H4 (0 Me).  C Hg. OH.         C« H JO H)  C Hg.  0 Me. 

Methylsalicyl  alcohol.  Caffeol. 

It  is  possible,  howeyer,  that  traces  of  caffeol  may  be  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  methylsalicyl  alcohol,  and  giye  rise  to  the  odour  of 
the  crude  product. 

Note  on  Salicin:  Its  Solubility  and  DecompositioxL  by  Heat.  B. 
H .  Parker.  (From  a  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Noy.,  2,  1881,  and  printed  in  the  Pliarm,  Journey  3rd  series,  xii.,  378.) 
The  experiments  described  by  the  author  show  that  the  solubility  of 
salicin  in  water  may  be  taken  as  1  in  28  for  cold  solution  ;  1  in  24 
if  preyiously  dissolyed  by  heat.  For  dispensing  purposes,  of  course 
the  lower  solubility,  1  in  28  must  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

When  heated  to  a  temperature  exceeding  300^  F.,  salicin  is  de- 
composed, yielding  a  brown  resin,  water,  salicylol,  and  other  bodies. 
The  products  appear  to  be  the  same,  whether  the  salicin  is  heated 
in  the  dry  state  or  in  glycerin. 

Salicin :  Its  Solubility  in  Water,  and  its  Decomposition  by  Heat. 
D.  B.  Dott.  (From  a  paper  read  before  the  North  British  Branch 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Jan.  11.,  1882,  and  published  in  the 
Fharm-.  JounUy  3rd  series,  xii.,  615-616.)  The  author's  experi- 
ments show  that  1  part  of  salicin  is  solnble  in  28  parts  of  water  at 
60°  F.,  which  result  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  Parker.  The 
solubility  in  boiling  water  is  found  to  be  1  in  0*7  of  parts.  In  al- 
lowing a  hot  saturated  solution  to  cool,  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  the  solution  becomes  reduced  to  the  same  strength  as  one 
prepared  at  the  same  temperature  by  digestion. 

In  his  paper  on  solubility  (Ohem,  Neios,  xii.,  165),  the  author 
mentioned  some  instances  of  substances  being  much  more  solublo 
in  the  amorphous  state  than  when  in  the  crystalline  state.  He  en- 
deay cured  to  try  the  experiment  with  salicin,  but  found  that  on 
cooling  after  fusion,  it  immediately  set  into  a  mass  of  crystals, 
unless  the  heat  was  continued  until  bubbles  of  gas  were  eyolyed. 
It  was  then  amorphous,  and  much  more  soluble  both  in  spirit  and 
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in  water  than  ordina^rj  salicin ;  but  it  did  not  dissolye  completely 
in  water,  indicating  that  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  had 
taken  place,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  had  lost  in 
weight  0'26  per  cent.  The  temperature  at  which  this  alteration 
takes  place  is  about  leO""  G.  (320"^  F.).  The  fused  mass  gains  in 
weight  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Salicin,  when  heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  120°  C,  is  decomposed,  saligenin,  saliretin,  salicylol, 
and  glucoso  being  among  the  products  of  decomposition.  The 
temperature  (260°  C.)  given  in  "  Watts's  Dictionary,"  as  that  at 
which  salicin  decomposes,  is  too  high. 

Conversion  of  Morphine  into  Picric  Acid.  P.  Ghastaing. 
(Gomptes  BertdiM,  xciv.,  44.)  The  phenolic  character  of  morphine 
recently  pointed  out  by  the  author,  and  also  by  E.  Grimauz  (Year- 
Book  of  Fharmacyy  1881,  22),  receives  further  confirmation  from  a 
very  interesting  observation  recorded  in  his  present  paper.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  morphine,  an  acid  product  of  the  formula 
C10H9NO9  is  obtained,  which,  when  heated  with  water  at  100° 
under  pressure,  yields  trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid. 

The  Conversion  of  Morphine  into  Codeine.  D.  B.  Dott.  {Pharm, 
Joum,^  Srd  series,  xii.,  1009.)  The  conversion  of  morphine  into 
codeine  effected  by  E.  Grimaux  {Year-Booh  of  Bha/rmacy^  1881, 
22)  has  been  called  in  question  by  Dr.  0.  Hesse  (Pharm,  Joum.^ 
3rd  series,  xii.,  157),  on  account  of  differences  observed  by  the 
latter  in  the  rotatory  powers  of  codeine  from  opium  and  the  artifi. 
cial  base.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  author  with  a  view  of 
throwing  light  on  this  discrepancy  have  yielded  results  confirma* 
tory  of  M.  Orimanx's  observations. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  by  Dr.  Hesse  (Pharm,  Joum,^  3rd  series, 
xii.,  1029)  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dott's  results,  the 
former  admits  the  identity  of  the  two  bases. 

Ozidation-prodiicts  of  Morphine.  P.  Ghastaing.  (Joum.  de 
Pharm.  et  de  Ohim.  [5],  iv.,  338-343.  From  Joum.  Ohem.  fifoc.) 
When  an  acoholic  solution  of  morphine  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  morphine 
hydrochloride  is  obtained;  but  if,  after  saturation,  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  several  days,  again  saturated  with  the 
acid,  and  left  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  days,  ethylmorphine 
hydrochloride  is  formed.  In  order  that  this  compound  may  be  pro- 
duced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  qaantity  of  morphine  present  should 
be  small  compared  with  that  of  the  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  monhydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  considerable  quantity  to 
the  alcoholic  solution,  the  mixture  after  saturation  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  left  to  itself  for  two  days,  and  then  slowly  evaporated 
below  85°,  the  addition  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate 
which,  when  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  rapidly 
turns  green. 

On  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  by  exposure  to  air,  an 
amorphous  substance  is  obtained  which  gives  all  the  general  reac- 
tions of  the  alkaloids,  is  neutral  to  litmus,  and  has  a  taste  less 
bitter  than  that  of  morphine ;  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but 
does  not  form  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  oxy morphine  hydrate, 
Cij  H|9  N  O4  +  Hg  O,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol 
but  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether.  When  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  oxidized.  This  sub- 
stance differs  in  its  properties  from  the  oxymorphine  hydrate  pre. 
pared  by  Schiitzenberger's  process.  It  is  a  derivative  of  sulpho- 
morphine. 

The  author,  like  Anderson,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  nitro-substi- 
tution  derivative  of  morphine  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  By 
slowly  evaporating  morphine  twice  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1'42,  and  then  heating  the  product  on  the  watef-bath  until  all 
nitrogen  oxides  were  driven  off,  he  obtained  an  acid  of  the  compo- 
sition  Cji  Hji  N  O9 ;  by  evaporating  with  nitric  acid  three  times, 
the  acid,  Cjq  Hg  N  O9,  was  obtained.  This  compound  is  not  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42  at  100°.  tVhen  it  is  heated  with 
potash,  methylamine  is  evolved,  and  if  the  solution  of  the  alkalies  is 
concentrated,  almost  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  this 
form.  The  potassium  salt  does  not  crystallize  well,  but  appears  to 
contain  four  atoms  of  the  metal.  The  barium  salt  has  the  compo- 
sition 0x0  Hg  Ba^  N  Og  +  4  H^  0,  and  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate by  adding  baryta  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid. 
The  lead  salt  has  a  similar  composition. 

Solubility  of  Morphine  in  Water.  P.  Chastaing.  (Repert.  de 
Pkami,,  1881,  219.)  The  author  determined  that  1  litre  of  water 
at  3°0.  dissolves  0-03  gram,  at  22°  C.  0*22  gram,  and  at  42°  C.  0*42 
gram  of  morphine.  Above  45°  C.  the  solubility  increases  rapidly, 
and  at  the  boiling  point,  1  litre  of  water  dissolves  2*17  grams  of  the 


The  Solubility  of  the  Officinal  Morphine  Salts  in  Water  and 
Alcohol.  J.  U.  Lloyd.  (New  Bej7iedtes,'hia.j,  1882.)  The  author's 
results  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables  : — 
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Acetate  of  Morphine, 

109-55  parts  water,  60°  F.,  diasoWed  9-35  parts  =  1  to  11-70 

61-6      „         „     boiling,        „      45-8       „  -  1  „  1-34 

136-7      „     alcohol,  60°  F.,      „        2-0      „  -1  „  88-80 

151-2      „         „     boiling,        „      11-4       „  •  1  „  13-30 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine. 

288*9  parts  water,  60°  F.,diasolTed  12-4  parts  -  1  to  23-40 

61'6  „         „     boiling,        „    119-9       „  »  1  „  0-61 

119-2  „     alcohol,  60°  F.,     „        1-9       „  =  1  „  62-70 

X61-3  „         „     boiling,        „        4-9      „  =  1  „  30-80 

Sulphate  of  Morphine, 

815*4  parts  water,  60°  F.,  dissolved  15-6  parts  «  1  to  21-60 

61-6  „         „     boiling,        „      81-3      „  -  1  „     0-75 

880'6  „     alcohol,  60°  F.,      „        0-4      „  »  1  „  701-60 

705-G  „         „     boiling,        „        4-9      „  =  1  „  144-00 

All  parts  are  understood  to  be  by  weight.  The  alcohol  used  was 
of  -820  sp.  gr. 

Some  Hew  Colour  BeactioiiB  of  Kotphine,  Codeine,  and  Atro- 
pine. Dr.  D.  Vitali.  {Boll  Farmaceut.  (Milano),  1881,  197. 
From  New  Remedies.)  The  new  reaction  for  morphine  is  based 
npon  a  reaction  previously  observed  by  Tafctersall.  The  latter  found 
that,  by  treating  a  small  quantity  of  morphine,  in  the  cold,  with 
▼ery  little  arsenate  of  sodium  and  some  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  produced  a  violet  coloration,  which  passes  into  light  green 
on  heating.  According  to  the  author,  the  above  reaction  makes  its 
appearance  only  slowly  in  the  cold;  but  on  agitating  the  liquid 
with  a  glass  rod,  a  bluish  tint  verging  to  violet  is  produced.  By 
continuously  heating,  the  colour  passes  over  into  dark  green,  dirty 
greenish  blue,  and  finally  light  green.  But  the  change  of  colour 
does  not  stop  here ;  on  cautiously  adding  some  water,  the  colour 
changes  first  to  dark  red,  then  becomes  decidedly  blue ;  if,  how- 
ever, alcohol  be  added,  the  first  drops  produce  a  wine*red,  and  a 
larger  qtkanfcity  a  most  magnificent  violet.  If  to  the  above-men- 
tioned green  mixture  some  acetic  acid  be  added,  the  colour  becomes 
wine-red ;  the  farther  addition  to  this  solution  of  a  few  drops  of 
amtnonia,  so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  still  acid,  developes  a  magnificent 
blue ;  and  on  supersaturating  with  ammonia^  this  colour  passes  into 
an  intense  green.  In  the  same  manner,  the  solution  which  has 
become  blue  by  the  addition  of  water  (as  before  stated),  and  that 
which  has  been  rendered  violet  by  alcohol,  become  green  with 
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ammonia.  The  oolonring  matter  remains  suspended  in  the  liqnid, 
in  a  floocnlent  condition. 

Morphine  heated  with  snlphoric  acid,  in  ahsenoe  of  arsenate  of 
sodinm,  becomes  first  dark  red,  and  on  increasing  the  heat,  dark 
green.  If  this  solution  be  treated  with  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  ammonia,  like  the  above  solution  containing  arsenate  of 
sodium,  the  same  colour  reactions  are  obtained,  bnt  the  tints  are  not 
so  yiyid. 

Another  brilliant  reaction  of  morphine  is  the  following : — ^If  to  a 
crystal  of  the  alkaloid,  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  be  added,  solution  promoted  by  agitation, 
then  a  small  drop  of  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  be  dropped  in, 
and  the  whole  cautiously  heated,  the  liquid  assumes  a  flesh-coloured 
tint,  changing  to  intense  violet,  dark  green,  and  dirty  green. 

Again,  if  to  a  little  morphine,  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added,  then,  after  agitation,  one  drop  of  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  and  finally  one  drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod  developes  a  tint  at  first  greenish,  turning  to  blue  with  a  ten- 
dency to  violet.  With  an  additional  drop  the  green  becomes  intense, 
and  passes  with  continued  stirring  into  dark  blue ;  with  more  of 
the  chlorate  solution  a  yellowish  tint  is  produced. 

Codeine  presents  the  same  reactions,  excepting  in  the  following 
particular :  while  the  solution  of  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
arsenate  of  sodium,  when  heated,  turns  dirty  green,  that  of  codeine, 
under  similar  circumstances,  assumes  a  very  handsome  reddish 
violet  tint;  on  further  heating,  it  becomes  green,  and  yields  the 
same  colour  reactions  as  morphine,  with  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  ammonia. 

Atropine  gives  also  a  similar  interesting  reaction.  If  a  solid 
fragment  of  the  alkaloid  or  one  of  its  salts  is  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  sulphuric  acid,  the 
former  becomes  greenish  blue,  and,  on  moving  the  liquid  gently 
about  in  all  directions,  bluish  green  streaks  are  seen  to  pass  from 
the  fragments  through  the  liquid,  which  latter  gradually  assumes  a 
pale  green  colour. 

Colour  Reactions  of  Morphine  and  Codeine.  D.  B.  Dott.  (From 
a  paper  read  before  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Jan.  II,  1882,  and  printed  in  the  Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd 
series,  xii.,  615.)  The  author  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Vitali  (see  the  preceding  abstract),  and  with  results  differing  in 
many  cases  from  his. 
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When  morphine  is  dissolved  in  strong  salphnric  acid,  only  a  very 
fainfc  pink  colour  is  produced,  what  some  persons  are  pleased  to  call 
a  "  rose-pink."  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  asserts  that  morphine 
and  its  salts  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  without  colour.'  This  state- 
ment does  not  agree  with  the  author's  experience.  When  the 
purest  morphine  obtainable  was  dissolved  in  specially  purified  sul. 
phuric  acid,  a  solution  was  produced  of  a  distinct  though  faint  pink 
colour.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  German  Pharmaopoeia 
is  on  this  point  not  quite  correct.  On  gently  warming  the  solution 
of  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid,  an  indefinite  coloration  is  produced, 
and  on  continuing  the  heat  until  the  acid  begins  to  volatilize,  the 
solution  becomes  almost  black ;  now  allowing  to  cool  and  diluting 
with  water,  a  greenish  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  on  addition 
of  ammonia  in  excess  becomes  green. 

In  oil  of  vitriol  with  arsenate  of  sodium,  morphine  dissolves 
without  colour.  On  gently  warming  a  slight  blue  colour  is  pro- 
duced. On  raising  the  temperature,  the  colour  passes  into  green, 
then  into  blue,  and  finally,  when  the  acid  volatilizes,  again  into 
green. 

When  morphine  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  added,  no  colour  is  developed. 
On  carefully  warming,  a  rose-pink  coloration  is  produced,  which 
disappears  on  further  heating.  As  the  acid  volatilizes,  the  usual 
black  colour  appears.  This  test  is  much  affected  by  the  proportion 
of  sodinm  sulphide  employed. 

Although  not  absolutely  the  siune,  the  reactions  of  codeine  with 
these  reagents  are  practically  undistingnishable  from  those  of  mor- 
phine. 

A  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  an  orange-red  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  blue-green  colour  when  warmed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  arsenate  of  sodium,  afford,  in  the  author's  opinion,  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  morphine. 

Codeine  may  be  distinguished  by  its  giving  negative  results  with 
the  two  first  of  these  reagents,  while  it  yields  a  violet-blue  with  oil 
of  vitriol  and  sodium  arsenate. 

Pseudomorphine  gives  the  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride  and 
the  red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  but  it  fails  with  the  arsenate  re- 
action, and  gives  a  decided  green  colour  when  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Alkaloids  of  FapaveracesB. 
J.  F.  Eykman.  (Abstract  of  the  author's  pamphlet,  "  Beitrag  zur 
Kenntniss    der    Papaveraceen-Alkaloide."    New   Eemedies^  June 
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1882.)  Gonceniing  the  alkaloids  of  tbe  Papaveracece,  we  have 
at  present  more  or  less  extended  researches  on  Papaver  somwferum 
and  Eh^easy  Chelidoniwn  majm^  Glaucimn  luieum^  Sanguinaria 
canadewdsy  and  EichschoUzia  californica.  Of  these  the  opinm  bases 
have  received  the  lai^;est  share  of  attention.  The  labonrs  of  Hesse 
and  others  have  thrown  mncli  light  on  the  different  series  of  homo- 
lognes  existing  in  opium,  among  whicli  are  at  least  fifteen  welU 
defined  alkaloids.  The  researches  of  Wright,  Beckett,  etc,  have 
considerably  increased  the  nnmber  of  these  homologons  series  by 
the  preparation  of  many  acidoxyl-derivatives,  and  have  fnmished 
clnes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitntion  of  these  bases. 

Mncli  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  other  papaveraceons 
plants,  and  the  nnmber  of  alkaloids  which  they  contain  is  mnch 
smaller.  Besides  tlie  poisonous  sanguinarine  ( =  chelerythrine), 
which  is  characterised  by  the  orange-red  colour  of  its  salts,  a  second 
alkaloid,  yielding  colourless,  salts  has  been  met  with  in  all  these 
plants.  Ghelidonine  was  discovered  by  Godefroy  in  the  root  of 
Chelidoniuntf  glauoopicrine  in  the  root,  and  glaucine  in  the  leaves, 
of  Olaucium  luteum  by  Probst;  Riedel  discovered  in  the  root  of 
Sanguincma  the  alkaloid  named  by  Gibb  "  porphyroxine ; "  and 
Walz  found  in  the  EschschoUzia  a  bitter  and  an  acrid  alkaloid. 
Wayne  claims  to  have  found  a  third  alkaloid  in  sanguinaria  root, 
which  Gibb  called  pucciae. 

Of  all  these  bases,  only  sanguinarine  and  chelidonine  have  been 
somewhat  carefully  studied ;  whOe  the  data  respecting  the  others 
are  insufficient  to  properly  characterize  them. 

Since  the  number  of  alkaloids  known  to  exist  in  opium  has  risen 
to  at  least  fifteen,  it  may  be  suspected  that  it  merely  requires  a 
further  research  to  find,  in  the  other  papaveraceous  plants,  a  still 
greater  number  of  alkaloids  belonging  to  homologous  series.  The 
great  difficulty  of  separating  the  latter  and  obtaining  them  pure, 
and  the  fact  that  many  supposed  opium  alkaloids  formerly  accepted 
have  in  late  years  turned  out  to  be  mixtures  of  several  others,  lend 
great  probability  to  this  suspicion. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  plants  appears  very  desirable, 
and  likely  to  yield  interesting  resists.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  while  one  and  the  same  alkaloid  (sanguinarine)  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  all  the  other  papaveraceous  plants,  it  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  Papaver^  and  none  of  the  substances  found  in 
opium  seems  to  be  identical  with  any  of  those  extracted  from  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Hence,  while  sanguinarine  constitutes  a  chemical  link  between 
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most  of  the  Papaveraceo,  no  sucli  link  seems  to  exist  between  these 
and  Papaver,  The  name  porphyrozine,  which  has  been  applied  to 
two  difiTerent  substances,  one  prepared  from  sangninaria  and  the 
other  from  opium,  does  not  imply  that  these  two  bodies  are 
identical;  besides,  one  of  these  has  since  been  shown  to  be  a 
mixture. 

The  analogies  which  may  be  traced  between  sanguinnrine  and 
some  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  though  not  at  present  to  be 
depended  on,  at  least  justify  the  supposition  that  a  more  exact 
study  of  the  papaTcraceas  will  show  the  alkaloids  existing  in  them 
to  be  either  identical  or  isomeric  with  those  of  opium,  or  to  form 
new  members  of  the  homologous  (or  isologous)  series. 

The  discovery  of  such  alkaloids,  identical  or  homologous  with 
those  of  opium,  would  not  only  form  an  additional  proof  of  the 
chemical  relationship  of  papaver  with  the  other  papaveracea9,  but 
would  also  perhaps  permit  the  employment  of  some  of  the  latter 
for  the  preparation  of  alkaloids  at  present  only  obtainable  from 
opium. 

The  author  gives  the  followiog  account  of  an  investigation  of 
Macleya  cordata,  a  papaveraceous  plant  not  previously  studied. 

MoAileya  cordaia^  R.  Br.  (Bocconia  cor  data.  Wild.)  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  belongs  to  the  same  sub- tribe  as  sanguinaria,  namely, 
BocconieeB.  It  is  known  in  Japan  as  a  poisonous  plant,  and  grows 
almost  everywhere,  upon  hills  and  mountains,  in  uncultivated 
spots. 

The  hollow  stem  of  the  (perennial)  herb  grows  to  a  height  of 
more  than  one  metre,  the  leaves  are  up  to  30  cm.  (11-J  inches)  long. 
On  puncturing  the  stem,  veins  of  leaves,  or  fruit,  an  orange-yellow 
milky  juice  exudes.  The  small  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  large 
panicle,  and  consist  of  two  white  sepals,  many  hypogynous  stamens, 
and  an  ovary  which  grows  to  a  lancet-shaped  fruit  of  2  cm.  in 
length  and  I7}  cm.  in  thickness.  The  seeds  are  small  and  have  a 
red  colour.  The  root  is  about  5  cm.  thick,  and  on  cross-section  is 
seen  to  have  a  red  colour  near  the  periphery.    It  flowers  in  July. 

The  Japanese  names  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  varying  in  the 
different  provinces.  The  most  common  are :  takenikusa,  tsiampan- 
giku,  and  tachiobaku. 

An  assay  of  the  root  and  leaves  with  Mayer's  solution  showed 
that  they  contained  about  the  same  quantity  of  alkaloid  (O'5'^l'O 
per  cent.)  as  Ckelidonium  majtis.  Calculated  for  dry  substance, 
the  fruit  appeared  to  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  sanguinarine, 
the  root  much  less,  and  the  leaves  the  least  quantity.     The  other 
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alkaloid  (forming  a  double  iodide  soluble  in  alcohol)  exists  in  root 
and  leaves  about  in  equal  proportion,  and  is  less  in  the  fruit. 

The  rooty  of  which  larger  quantities  could  be  obtained,  was 
farther  examined.  Sanguinarine  was  extracted  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  root  having  been  exhaasted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  the  percolate  was  deprived  of  alcohol  by  distillation,  then 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  (which  had  a  dirty 
violet-red  colour,  the  same  as  the  liquid  portion)  filtered  off  after 
a  few  days,  and,  after  drying,  extracted  with  ether  until  the  latter 
no  longer  acquired  a  yellow  colour. 

Gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  was  conducted  through  the  clear 
ethereal  solution,  whereby  a  scarlet  precipitate  was  produced,  which 
was  washed  with  ether  and  was  freed,  by  treatment  with  a  little 
water,  from  an  almost  white  substance  which  remained  undissolved. 
The  orange-red  solution  was  again  mixed  with  ammonia,  the  gray- 
violet  precipitate  extracted  with  ether,  and  gaseous  HCl  again 
conducted  through  the  liquid.  These  operations  were  repeated 
several  times  more,  and  finally  the  ethereal  solutions  were  de- 
colorized by  animal  charcoal.  In  this  manner  a  dark  scarlet 
powder  was  obtained,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  exhibit- 
ing the  reactions  of  hydrochlorate  of  sanguinarine. 

Mixed  with  a  little  water,  it  melted,  on  the  water-bath,  to  a  dark- 
red  syrupy  liquid,  which,  after  cooling,  congealed  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  The  dark  orange-red  aqueous  solution  yielded  more  or  less 
yellow  to  orango  coloured  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts. 
Ferric  chloride,  cupric  sulphate,  and  lead  acetate,  however,  produced 
no  precipitate.  Tannic  acid,  with  agitation,  produced  a  precipitate 
which  gradually  increased,  particularly  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  ethereal  solutions,  from  which  the  hydrochlorate  of  sanguin- 
arine had  been  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  were  freed  from 
ether  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  was  treated  with  water.  This 
left  behind  a  brown  resin  (sanguinarin-resinoid  ?).  From  the  filtrate 
the  alkaloid  was  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and,  after  drying, 
extracted  with  ether.  The  portion  insoluble  in  ether  was  rubbed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  portion  still  remaining  insolable, 
together  with  the  residue  left  in  previous  purifications  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  sanguinarine,  further  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  water.  It  could  not,  however,  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
this  method,  since  the  solutions  always  assumed  an  intense  orange 
colour  on  evaporation.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  hydrochlorate  of  an  alkaloid,  was  therefore 
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treated  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  (in  order  to  remove  any  still 
adhering  sanguinarine)  first  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  insoluble 
portion  afterwards  boiled  for  some  time  with  absolute  alcohol. 
This  removed  a  large  proportion  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  left 
most  of  the  alkaloid  behind.  The  latter  was  then  again  converted 
into  the  hydrochlorate  by  trituration  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  purest  portion  of  the  separated 
crystals  was  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  alkaloid  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  addition 
of  ether.  This  treatment  was  continued  until  colourless,  though 
small,  crystals  were  obtained.  They  melted  at  201°  C.  (uncorrected), 
and  had  the  properties  below  mentioned. 

The  original  greyish  black  powder  produced  by  precipitating  the 
extracts  from  the  root  with  ammonia,  and  which  had  been  exhausted 
with  ether  until  the  latter  no  longer  acquired  a  yellow  tint,  was 
percolated  with  alcohol.  The  dark-brown  percolate  was  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation,  the  residae  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  faintly 
acid  reaction,  and  then  mixed  with;  water  until  nothing  further  was 
separated.  The  filtrate  was  mixed' with  excess  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  voluminous  precipitate  (which  soon  shrivelled  up) 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  water.  This  washing  produced  a  white 
precipitate  in  the  filtrate,  which  was  separated  by  a  new  filtration. 
Each  of  these  substances,  viz. :  the  last  precipitate  (A),  the  brown- 
coloured  filtrate  (J?),  and  the  hydriodate  remaining  on  the  original 
filter  were  separately  examined.  The  latter  was  first  recrystaUized 
from  water,  whereby  a  still  purer  hydriodate  (D)  and  a  fresh  mother- 
liquor  ((7)  were  obtained. 

A.  The  white  ^precipitate  produced  in  the  filtrate  by  the  washings 
was  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  treated  with  ammonia, 
and  then  -shaken  with  ether.  The  separated  ethereal  solution,  on 
evaporation,  left  an  almost  white  residae,  from  which  ether  readily 
separated  a  soluble  body.  The  portion  remaining  in  sol  able  in  ether 
became  partially  soft  and  assumed  a  red  colour  at  180°  C,  and  was 
melted  completely  at  198**  C. 

B.  The  filtrate  aiter  removal  of  A  was  treated  with  ammonia, 
the  precipitate  separated  from  the  liquid,  dissolved  to  neutralization 
in  acetic  ^cid,  and  separated  from  a  substance  thereby  remaining 
insoluble.  The  alkaloid  was  further  purified  by  recrystallizing  its 
oxalate  from  water,  and,  after  having  again  separated  the  alkaloid, 
recrystallizing  it  from  chloroform.  In  this  way  large  crystals  were 
obtained,  melting  at  200*6°  C.  (uncorrected). 

0.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  recrystallized  hydriodate.     The  base 
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having  been  separated  from  it  by  excess  of  soda,  it  ivas  filtered  off, 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized  by  spontaneons  evapor- 
ation. After  purification  and  recrystallization  from  chloroform,  the 
alkaloid  had  the  melting  point  201^  G.  (uncorrected). 

D,  The  once  recrystallized  hydrochl orate  was  covered  with 
solution  of  soda,  set  aside  for  one  day,  then  the  crystalline  alkaloid 
filtered  off  and  washed.  After  complete  purification,  this  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  further  investigation  of  the  properties,  etc.,  of  the 
alkaloid. 

The  alkaloid  separated  from  the  hydriodate  was  boiled  with 
strong  alcohol  to  separate  it  from  the  accompanying  brown  sub- 
stance ;  but  the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful.  The  alcohol 
was  then  poured  off  and  chloroform  added  to  the  still  moist  crystal- 
line mass. 

As  soon  as  the  alkaloid  had  dissolved  in  the  chloroform,  two 
layers  were  formed,  th^  upper  (alcoholic)  being  quite  dark  and 
black,  the  lower  (chloroformic)  having  only  a  light  brown  tint  and 
containing  the  alkaloid  in  solution.  The  lower  layer  was  separated, 
and  after  the  chloroform  had  been  distilled  off,  the  residuary 
alkaloid  converted  into  the  acid  oxalate  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water.  From  the  solution  the  base  was  precipitated  by  soda, 
and  then  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  white  portion  remain- 
ing insoluble  therein  was  dissolved  in  a  little  chloroform,  pre- 
cipitated by  addition  of  ether,  and  finally  again  recrystallized  from 
chloroform. 

In  this  way  about  5  grams  of  quite  large,  colourless,  well- 
developed  and  transparent  crystals  were  obtained.  At  every  frac- 
tional crystallization  the  melting  point  was  200*5°  to  201°  C,  which 
appears  to  be  a  satisfactoiy  proof  that  the  alkaloid  (macleyine)  is 
a  pure  and  simple  body. 

Properties  of  the  Alkaloid. — Macleyine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water 
and  alkalies.  On  adding  ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt,  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  after  a  while  deposits  wart-like 
crystals.  These  are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  a  little  more  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol;  also  very  little  soluble  in  ether,  except  when 
freshly  precipitated ;  very  little  in  cold  benzol,  more  so  in  boiling. 
Chloroform,  especially  when  warm,  dissolves  them  tolerably  well. 
Macleyine  has  no  pronounced  taste,  but  its  salts  have  a  bitter, 
afterwards  sharp  and  cooling  taste. 

When  crystallized  from  chloroform  or  ether,  or  precipitated 
by  alkalies  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air  between  blotting  paper, 
the  alkaloid  is  obtained  anhydrous.     Analysis  led  to  the  formula 
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Coo  ^19  ^  ^s-  Macleyine  exhibits  a  number  of  interesting  reactions, 
whieb  will  be  fonnd  fnllj  described  in  the  original  paper.  It  was 
owing  to  these  reactions,  and  to  the  general  properties  of  the 
alkaloid,  that  the  anthor  was  led  to  suspect  its  identity  with  one 
of  the  opium  alkaloids,  namel  j,  protopiney  the  rarest  of  the  series. 
The  agreement  of  the  observed  properties  of  macleyine  with  those 
described  by  Hesse  for  protopine,  was  found  to  extend  to  the 
globular  or  warty  form  of  the  substances  when  separating  from 
ether,  their  solubility  in  different  menstrua,  l^eir  ultimate  com. 
position,  the  composition  of  their  platinum  salts,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  the  salts.  In  other  respects  also  iiie  agreement  is  nearly 
as  close  as  in  the  former,  and  the  slight  differences  observed  may 
be  owing  to  accidental  circumstances.  The  author  does  not  claim 
that  the  identity  is  proved,  but  thinks  it  has  been  rendered  highly 
probable. 

Cryitattized  Hyoscyamuie.  H.  Duqaesnel.  (Joum.  de  Pharm. 
et  de  Ghim.  [6],  v.,  131.  From  Pharm,  Joum,)  In  undertaking 
the  investigation  of  the  active  crystallizable  principle  contained  in 
henbane  seeds,  the  author  tried  a  number  of  methods,  among  which 
were  the  previous  removal  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds,  and  the 
separation  of  the  oily  principles  from  the  alcoholic  extract;  bat 
without  obtaining  other  than  an  amorphous  product,  or  at  most  a 
confused  crystallization  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  mass  of 
syrupy  consistence.  It  then  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the 
abundant  fatty  matter  whi(^  occurs  in  henbane  seeds,  and  which, 
by  previous  investigators,  has  usually  been  caref  ally  removed  by 
various  solvents  in  a  preliminary  operation.  For  it  has  been  shown 
by  several  chemists — and  chiefly  by  Lefort,  in  an  important  memoir 
published  in  1870  upon  the  sulphocarbonic  extracts,  and  their 
employment  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  oils — that  the  alkaloidal 
salts  of  the  Solanaceoe  are  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  extracts 
obtained  from  the  plants  by  treatment  with  caibon  bisulphide. 

If  henbane  seeds,  freshly  and  finely  powdered,  be  exhausted  by 
displacement  with  boiling  90^  alcohol  acidulated  with  tartaric  or 
other  vegetable  acid  equal  to  one-half  part  per  1000  of  the  weight 
of  the  seeds,  and  the  tincture  distilled  to  remove  all  the  alcohol,  an 
extract  is  obtained  that  separates  into  two  very  distinct  layers. 

The  lower  layer  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  which  separates 
from  it  a  nearly  solid  resinous  matter.  From  this  layer  the  author 
has  separated  a  slightly  coloured  inodorous  product,  very  different 
from  the  commercial  product,  but  still  amorphous. 

The  upper  layer,  which  equals  in  weight  about  one-third  of  that 
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of  the  seeds  employed,  is  a  green  oil,  which,  as  previoosly  stated, 
has  nsnallj  been  removed  by  chemists  as  a  preliminary  operation 
and  rejected.  Bnt  the  anthor  fonnd  it  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkaloid  (about  1  part  in  2000  parts  of  the  seeds 
employed),  which  readily  assumed  the  crystalline  form. 

The  process  followed  for  its  extraction  was  as  follows : — ^The  green 
oil  is  separated  by  decantation  from  the  syrupy  layer  beneath  it,  and 
shaken  several  times  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  alka* 
loid  that  was  combined,  no  doubt,  with  a  fatty  acid.  The  acid  liquid 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  tap,  and 
the  operation  is  twice  repeated  with  fresh  quantities  of  dilute  acid. 
The  united  acid  liquors  are  then  almost  saturated  with  potassium 
bicarbonate,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy 
consistence.  When  cooled  the  product  is  treated  with  strong 
alcohol,  which  leaves  the  potassium  sulphate  undissolved,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  distilled  to  remove  all  the  alcohol.  The  residue 
is  suspended  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  syrup ;  potas- 
sium bicarbonate  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  mixture  is 
shaken  several  times  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  alkaloid 
set  free.  The  chloroform,  decanted  and  filtered,  is  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  very  slight  excess,  and  the  sulphate  of 
hyoscyamine  so  formed,  which  floats  to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  is 
decolorized  with  washed  animal  charcoal,  and  then  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  at  a  gentle  heat. 

In  extracting  the  alkaloid,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  action  of  alkalies,  which  easily  alter  hyoscyamine 
before  it  is  freed  from  impurities.  The  sulphate  obtained  is  there- 
fore mixed  with  dry  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess,  which 
by  prolonged  contact  sets  free  the  instable  carbonate  of  the  alkaloid, 
and  afterwards  the  hyoscyamine.  The  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  sand  to  divide  it  better,  is  dried  thoroughly  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  or  preferably  under  a  glass  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then 
finely  powdered,  and  exhausted  with  chloroform  until  the  solvent 
no  longer  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  chloroform  is  partly  dis- 
tilled off  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  remainder  evaporated  spontane- 
ously with  addition  of  a  little  rectified  toluene,  which  retards  the 
evaporation  and  favours  the  formation  of  crystals  of  hyoscyamine. 

The  alkaloid  is  thus  obtained  in  long  prismatic,  colourless,  in- 
odorous needles,  grouped  in  stars  round  a  central  point.  It  dis- 
solves notably  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  especially  in  chloroform. 
A  small  portion  dissolved  in  either  of  the  latter  liquids,  with  diffi- 
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cnlfcy  reassTimes  the  crystalline  form  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 
It  comhines  with  acids,  and  forms  with  sn]phario  acid  a  neutral 
crystalline,  slightly  deliquescent  salfc.  A  small  quantity  bronght 
into  contact  with  a  few  drops  of  monohydrated  snlphnrio  acid,  a  few 
grains  of  potassium  bichromate  and  water,  gives  off,  like  atropine, 
an  agreeable  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  It  also  gives  the  same  violet 
colour  as  atropine  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  and  treated  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  mydriatic,  under  similar  conditions 
as  energetic  as  atropine,  if  not  more  rapid  and  persistent  in  its 
action. 

Datuxine.  L.  Pesci.  (Oazz.  Chim,  Ital,  1882,  59-61.  From 
Joum,  Ohem,  8oc.)  This  alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
thorn-apple  (Datura  stramonium)^  is  generally  regarded  as  ideotical 
with  hyoscyamine  from  henbane  (Hyoscrjamua  niger)  ;  but  according 
to  the  author  of  this  paper,  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  these  two 
sources  are  distinct.  He  prepares  daturine  by  digesting  bruised 
thorn-apple  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
twice  their  weight  of  ordinary  alcohol  holding  in  solution  3  grams 
of  tartaric  acid  in  a  litre ;  repeating  the  digestion  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  liquid,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol ;  treating 
the  brown  viscid  residue  with  water,  filtering,  concentrating  to  an 
extract ;  adding,  after  cooling,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  sufficient 
to  form  a  thick  syrup,  and  agitating  this  syrup  with  commercial 
benzolin  previously  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  ben- 
zolin  used  for  this  operation,  after  being  freed  from  the  dissolved 
alkaloid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  was  again  placed  in  contact  with 
the  extract  of  the  seeds,  and  these  operations  were  repeated  four 
times.  The  whole  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  had  been  used 
to  extract  the  alkaloid,  was  then  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  shaken  up  with  chloroform,  and  this  liquid,  aflber  concentration 
to  about  10  CO.,  was  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzolin,  and 
the  mixture  was  left  to  evaporate;  whereupon,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  it  deposited  the  alkaloid  in  concentric  groups  of  thin  white 
needles  which  were  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper, 
redissolution  in  chloroform,  and  dilution  with  benzolin. 

The  base  thus  prepared  melted  at  106-108^,  agreeing  therein  with 
Ladenburg's  determination,  whereas  a  specimen  obtained  from 
Schuchardt's  factory  liquefied  at  97-99°,  and  another  from  the 
Pharmaoie  Centrale  de  la  France  at  109-110°.  The  hydrochloride 
and  sulphate  crystallize  in  thin  colourless  needles,  having  a  nacreous 
lustre.     The  auroehloridef  G17  H23  N  O3,  H  Gl,  An  CI3,  crystallizes  in 
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groups  of  light  yellow  needles,  melting    at  137-139^    whereas 
Ladenburg  found  the  melting  point  to  be  159°. 

Datnrine  behaves  like  atropine  with  all  reagents,  excepting 
platinic  chloride.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine  in  aoetio  acid 
gives  with  this  reagent  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  whereas 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  daturine  of  equal  strength. 

Daturine  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  base  exhibiting  all 
tbe  characters  of  apoatroptnc,  yielding  an  amorphous  aurochloridc, 
C|7  'Eqi  N  Og,  H  Gl,  Au  GI3,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melU 
ing  at  106-108^  The  same  base,  heated  at  90*100°  with  baryta- 
water,  is  resolved  into  atropic  acid  and  tropiue. 

Hyoscine.  A.  Ladenburg.  (Ber,  der  deuUch,  chem.  Gaff.,  1881, 
1870.)  This  alkaloid,  recently  discovered  by  the  author  {Year^Book 
of  Pharmacy,  1881, 19),  has  been  made  by  him  the  subject  of  a  fur- 
ther study,  with  the  object  of  preparing  some  readily  crystallizable 
salts  suitable  for  medicinal  use.  He  now  describes  the  hydriodate 
and  hydrobromate,  both  of  which  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose. 

Hydriodate  of  hyoscine  crystallizes  from  water,  in  which  it 
only  moderately  soluble,  in  small,  stout,  monosymmetric,  hemimor- 
phous  prisms,  which  mostly  have  a  slight  yellow  colour.     Dried  at 
100°  C,  the  salt  had  the  composition  C17  R^  N  0,,.  H  1. 1  Hg  O. 

Hydrobromate  of  hyoscine  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  large  colourless,  transparent,  and  sharply  defined  crystals, 
sometimes  of  1  to  2  cm.  in  length.  They  are  rhombic,  hemihedric 
prisms,  which,  when  exposed  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
lose  three  molecules  (12'27  per  cent.)  of  water.  Afterwards  dried 
at  100°  0.  in  vacuo,  they  yield,  nothing  more.  The  composition  is 
C17  H23  N  O3.  H  Br  jHg  O,  when  dry ;  when  crystallized,  the  water 
amounts  to  3|  Hg  O. 

Alcamines.  A.  Ladenburg.  (Ber.  dei'  deuiscJi,  diem,  Ges.^ 
xiv.,  1876;  Pharm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  280.)  Whilst  parsuing 
his  investigations  upon  tropine,  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  base  contained  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  to  which  was 
due  the  exceptional  property  of  forming  fresh  alkaloids  when 
treated  with  certain  acids  in  hydrochloric  solution,  as  in  the  prepar- 
ation from  it  of  atropine,  homatropine,  etc.  He  has  now  succeeded 
in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  analogous  baaes  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorhydrines  upon  secondary  amines;  these  bases,  like  tropine, 
yielding  other  compounds  that  are  always  basic  and  rosemble 
natural  alkaloids  in  their  properties  and  composition.  For  these 
bases,  which  perform  the  double  function  of  an  alcohol  and  an  amine, 
the  author  proposes  the  name  "  alcaminesy*  and  for  the  basic  ethers 
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derived  from  Uiem  that  of  '*  alcamsifies,'*  Thus,  by  the  action  of 
etbylenie  chlorhydrine  upon  piperidine,  ^* piperethylcblcamine  (G^  H^g 
N  O)  is  formed,  which,  when  treated  in  hydrochloric  solution  with 
an  acid  yields  the  corresponding  *'  alcameiiie,**  That  resulting  from 
the  action  of  phenylacetic  acid,  for  instance,  has  a  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  G^g  H^i  N  O^,  and  forms  orystallizable 
salts.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  acting  on  the  respiration  and  heart. 
The  number  of  new  *'  alkaloids  *'  thus  brought  within  the  range  of 
possibility  appears  to  be  unlimited,  and  to  promise  a  wide  field  for 
physiological  research. 

Strychmne.  E.  Jahns.  (Ghem.  Cenir.,  1881,  367.)  The 
different  forms  of  crystals  obtained  by  fractional  precipitation  of 
strychnine  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  ammonia,  led  Sohiitzenberger 
to  suppose  that  ordinary  strychnine  might  be  a  mixture  of  several 
distinct  alkaloids.  So  far  as  the  difference  of  the  shape  of  the 
crystals  is  concerned,  the  author  is  unable  to  endorse  this  view,  as  he 
finds  that  the  needles  at  first  obtained  pass  spontaneously  into  octa- 
hedrons, the  transformation  being  easily  seen  under  the  microscope. 

The  Isolation  of  Strychnine  in  Analysis.  A.  H.  Allen.  (Analyst, 
1881,  141.)  In  the  place  of  ether  or  chloroform  for  the  extraction 
of  recently  precipitated  strychnine  from  aqueous  solations,  the 
author  suggests  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
menstrna  named.  Such  a  mixture  separates  much  more  readily 
from  aqueous  liquids  than  chloroform,  and  is  a  much  better  solvent 
of  strychnine  than  ether. 

Stiyclmine  Sulphate.  G.  Eammelsberg.  (JBer,  der  deutscJi. 
ehem,  Gea,^  xiv.,  1231.)  The  commercial  salt,  Gg^  Hgg  Ng  O3,  Hg  S  O4 
+  2  Ho  O,  crystallizes  in  needles  which  part  with  their  water  at 
150°  G.^  The  neutral  sulphate,  (Coj  Hgg  N,  Oo)^  H3  S  O4,  may  bo 
obtained  by  dividing  a  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  into  two  equal 
portions,  precipitating  one  of  these  by  ammonia,  then  adding  the 
precipitate  to  the  other  portion,  and  boiling  the  mixture.  On 
cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  the  neutral  salt  in  transparent  prisms, 
containing  5  molecules  of  water,  with  which  they  part  at  200°.  If 
an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously, transparent  pyramids  are  formed  belonging  to  the  quadratic 
system,  and  containing  6  molecules  of  water. 

Conine  and  its  Compounds.  J.  Schorm.  (JBer.  der  deutsch.  chem. 
Qes.,  xiv.,  1765.)  The  author  describes  two  processes  for  extraot- 
ing  this  alkaloid  from  hemlock  fruits,  by  which  he  obtained  a  larger 
yield  and  a  purer  product  than  is  obtained  by  the  usual  methods. 

In  the  first  of  these  processes  the  fruits  are  moistened  with  hot 
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water  and  allowed  to  swell,  then  treated  with  4  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  aodinm  carbonate  dissolved  in  water.  Caustic  alkalies 
most  not  be  employed.  The  mixture  is  then  distilled  by  the  aid  of 
steam  under  a  pressure  of  about  three  atmospheres,  and  the  distil- 
lation continued  as  long  as  the  distilling  liquid  shows  an  alkalino 
reaction.  The  distillate,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  conine 
separates  like  an  oil,  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  When  cold  this  is  treated 
with  2  Yols.  of  strong  alcohol,  and  filtered  from  the  ammonium 
chloride.  The  conine  is  liberated  by  means  of  soda  from  the 
residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  then 
dissolved  out  by  ether.  Gonhydrine  often  separates  out  from  the 
ethereal  solution;  this,  on  evaporation,  gives  the  conine  which, 
after  drying  over  potassium  carbonate,  is  fractionally  distilled,  00 
per  cent,  passing  over  between  168-169°. 

The  second  method  consists  in  exhausting  the  fruits  with  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  extract  in  a  vacuum 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  To  the  product  magnesia  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  agitated  with  ether.  The  residue  left  upon 
evaporation  of  the  ether  is  dried  and  rectified,  as  in  the  first  process. 
By  this  method  a  little  less  alkaloid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  purer,  and 
yields  more  readily  crystallizable  salts. 

Pure  conine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  volatile  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  it  combines  with  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water, 
which  is  expelled  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  90  parts  of  water,  and 
is  unaltered  by  light.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*886. 

The  author  has  studied  a  number  of  salts  of  this  base,  of  which 
the  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromate  had  been  previously  investi- 
gated. These  two  salts  are  anhydrous,  isomorphous,  and  crystal- 
lize in  right  rhombic  prisms. 

The  hydriodate  of  conine  is  anhydrous ;  it  can  only  be  obtained 
crystalline  with  perfectly  pure  hydriodic  acid,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  iron.  This  salt  crystallizes  by  slow  evaporation,  in  large 
flat  needles,  unalterable  by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  forms 
oblique  rhombohedral  prisms.  When  gently  heated  in  a  vacuum 
it  sublimes  similarly  to  sal  ammoniac. 

The  acid  tartrate  of  conine  is  obtained  by  the  combination  of  the 
calculated  amount  of  base  and  acid ;  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  its  solution  it  forms  right  rhombohedral  prisms,  containing 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  conine  forms  indeterminable  crystals,  in 
mamillated  groups,  and  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 
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The  aathor  has  also  obtained  a  borate,  carbonate,  and  picrate  of 
Conine,  and  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  alnminiam  and  chloride 
of  zinc,  bat  these  componnds  hare  not  been  analysed. 

Synthesis  of  Methylconine.  MM.  Michael  and  Gnndelach. 
(Ber.  der  deutsch.  cheiii.  Qes.,  zir.,  1110.)  The  authors  have 
studied  the  reactions  of  paraconine,  which  Schiff  first  prepared 
synthetically  from  butyl  aldehyde  and  alcoholic  ammonia.  They 
prepare  it  more  advantageously  from  butylidene  chloride.  The 
base  which  they  obtain  by  the  treatment  of  this  chloride  with 
methylamine  they  consider  to  be  identical  with  the  methylconine 
which  Yon  Planta  and  Kekule  found  occurring  in  the  hemlock 
aloDg  with  conioe.  The  authors  hope,  by  the  distillation  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  this  base  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  to 
obtain  conine. 

Kicotine,  its  Specific  Gravity  and  Behaviour  towards  Water. 
F.  Skalweit.  (Ber.  der  deutsch.  cl^em.  Ges.,  xiv.,  1809.)  The 
statements  met  with  in  various  standard  works  respecting  the 
specific  gravity  of  this  alkaloid  are  very  discordant,  the  numbers 
given  varying  from  1  •022-1* 048.  The  author  now  finds  it  to  be 
very  different  from  any  of  those  statements,  viz.,  1*011  at  15*  C. 
He  has  observed,  moreover,  that  when  water  is  added  to  nicotine, 
heat  is  produced  and  a  diminution  in  volume  takes  place,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  specific  gravity,  until  a  certain  limit 
has  been  reached.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  following : — 

Sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  100  grams  of  Nicotine  with : 

o  grams  of  water 1*017 

10    „        „  1-024 

20    „        „  1030 

30    „        „  1-034 

40    „        „  1037 

50    „        „  1-010 

60    „        „  1-038 

70    „        „  1-033 

These  interesting  observations  lead  the  author  to  the  supposition 
that  a  whole  series  of  bodies  may  require  examination  in  the  same 
direction.  He  has  already  obtained  indications  that  conine  suffers 
a  diminution  in  specific  gravity  when  mixed  with  water. 

Action  of  Selenium  on  Nicotine.  A.  Cahours  and  A.  Etard. 
{Oomptes  JRenduSj  xcii.,  1079-1084.  From  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.)  When 
100  parts  of  nicotine  and  20  parts  of  selenium  are  heated  together 
for  some  time  at  240^,  and  then  briskly  boOed,  the  condensing  tube 
becomes  filled  with  white  lamellar  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed. 
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When  the  vapour  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into 
ammonia  and  seleninm.  As  soon  as  these  crystals  cease  to  form, 
the  heating  is  discontinued,  and  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  tho 
undissolved  seleninm,  and  distilled.  Oily  products  pass  over  above 
150°,  and  a  tarry  residue  is  left  in  the  retort.  These  products  are 
freed  from  selenium  by  adding  a  solution  of  soda  and  distilling  in  a 
current  of  steam,  the  receiver  being  changed  as  soon  as  the  distillate 
becomes  distinctly  milky.  The  oily  substances  are  separated  from 
the  water  by  means  of  ether,  and  again  distilled.  In  this  way 
hydroeolUdine,  Cg  H^s  N,  is  obtained  as  an  amber  limpid  liquid  (b.  p. 
205°),  with  a  penetrating  odour  and  burning  taste.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  From 
acid  solutions  potassium  hydroxide  precipitates  hydrocollidine. 
With  iodine  it  gives  a  brownish  red  precipitate,  and  with  mercuric 
chloride  a  white  precipitate  soluble  on  heating.  Hydrocollidine 
aurochloride^  Cg  H^g  N,  H  CI,  An  CI3,  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
melts  in  warm  water,  dissolves  at  100°,  and  is  deposited  in  crys- 
talline plates  on  cooling.  The  platinochloride,  (Cg  H^j  N",  H  01)3 
Pt  CI4,  is  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  soluble  in  hot 
water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant  plates.  The  other 
product  of  the  action  of  selenium  is  isodipyridine.  It  is  probable 
that  the  seleninm  acts  on  the  nicotine  in  the  same  way  as  sulphur, 
removing  the  hydrogen  as  hydrogen  selenide,  and  forming  isodi. 
pyridine  thus  :  Cio  Hi^  No  +  Seg  =  2  Se  H3  +  Ciq  Hio  Ng.  The 
hydrogen  selenide  then  combines  with  unaltered  nicotine,  forming 
a  hydroselenide,  which  removes  one  atom  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
the  ammonia-compound  described  above.  When  nicotine  hydro- 
selenide is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  the  same  products 
as  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  selenium  on  nicotine.  Nicotine 
when  boiled  alone  does  not  give  off  ammonia. 

The  collidine  obtained  by  passing  vapour  of  nicotine  through  a 
red-hot  tube  boils  at  170°,  and  shows  a  great  tendency  to  form 
resinous  polymerides.  When  ozydized  by  means  of  permanganate, 
it  yields  nicotinic  acid,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  propyl-pyridines, 
corresponding  with  the  isomeric  position  of  nicotinic  acid. 

Nicotic  Acid  ftom  Pyridine.  0.  Fischer.  (Ber,  der  deutsch. 
chem.  Ges.,  xv.,  62-64.  From  Joum.  Ckem.  8oc.)  R,  Laiblin  (Lie^ 
hig's  Annaleriy  cxcvi,,  163)  suggested  that  nicotic  acid  is  a  pyridine* 
monocarboxylic  acid,  and  the  author  has  now  succeeded  in  proving 
this  to  be  the  case.  Pyridine  is  converted  into  a  sulphonic  acid 
by  heating  it  at  320-830°  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  a  day.     The  harium 
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soUl  ia  made  by  neutralising  with  barium  hydroxide;  it  forms 
coIonrlesB  needles  with  silky  lustre,  and  mostly  in  nodnles ;  is  rery 
soluble  in  water,  and  contains  4  mols.  H3  0,  which  are  driven  off 
at  110°.  The  sodium  salt  obtained  from  this  forms  small  indistinct 
nodnles,  very  soluble  in  water.  Dried  at  100°,  and  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  pnre  potassium  cyanide,  and  distilled,  it  yields  pyri- 
dine, a  clear  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  condenser,  and  finally  a 
small  quantity  of  a  high-boiling  yellow  oil ;  ammonium  carbonate 
and  cyanide  are  also  formed.  The  distillate  is  treated  with  soda, 
and  extracted  with  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract, 
it  leaves  a  crystalline  magma  of  pyridine  cyanide^  which  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  light  petroleum.  It  forms  aggregations 
of  needles  (m.  p.  48-49°),  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  etc.,  less  so  in  light  petroleum.  It  volataJises  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  From  a  pyridine  solution,  it  can  be 
obtained  in  brilliant  prisms  1  inch  long.  The  hydrochloride  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless  needles.  The  platinochloride  forms  tufts  of 
slightly  yellow  needles  only  moderately  soluble  in  warfcer.  Pyridine 
cyanide  is  easily  saponified  by  heating  it  wi1(h  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  110-112°,  producing  ammonic  chloride  and  nicotic 
add.  Part  of  the  latter  separates  out  in  granules  on  adding  water 
to  the  crystalline  magma  left  after  driving  off  the  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  mother-liquor  is  concentrated,  and  the  nicotic 
acid  still  in  solution  is  separated  by  treatment  with  sodium  acetate. 
The  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water,  melts  at  228°, 
snblimes  unchanged,  and  in  no  way  differs  from  some  nicotic  acid 
prepared  from  quinoline. 

Pyridine  Bases*  A.  W.  Hof  mann.  (Ber,  der  deutsch  chem.  Oes.f 
xiv.,  1497-1606.  From  Joum,  Ghent.  80c,)  By  the  action  of  silver 
oxide  or  potassium  hydroxide  on  methylpyridyl  iodide,  an  oily 
liquid  is  formed  of  strong  penetrating  odour.  The  best  yield  of 
this  substance  is  obtained  by  making  a  mixture  of  the  solid  iodide 
and  potassium  hydroxide  into  a  thick;  paste  with  water.  An  active 
reaction  ensues,  and  when  this  abates  the  mixture  ik  gently  heated 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  The  oil  contained  in  the  aqueous 
distillate  is  collected  and  dried  over  potassium  hydroxide  at  100°, 
air  being  carefully  excluded.  The  oil  has  the  composition  C^  Hg  N. 
It  boils  at  129^,  and  combines  readily  with  oxygen,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  sulphur.  The  brown  gelatinous  hydrochloride  gives  a  dirty 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate  with  platinum  chloride. 

Analogous  compounds  are  obtained  by  distilling  ethylpyridyl- 
and    amylpyridyl^ammonium    iodide  with,  potassium  hydroxide. 
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The  ethyl  derivatire  boils  at  148^,  and  the  amyl  derivative  at  202°. 
The  amyl  derivative  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  alkalies.  Platinnm  chloride  produces  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  having  the 
composition  2  (0^0  H^N.  HCl)  Pt.  CI4. 

When  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  methylpyridyl-anunonium  iodide 
is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  a  blue  coloration  is  produced, 
and  an  oily  liquid  is  formed  which  slowly  solidifies .  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  adding  alcohol  to  its  ethereal  solution,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  large  colourless  crystals  which  decompose  spontaneously.  This 
body  precipitates  metallic  silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a 
methylpyridyl-ammonium  salt  being  formed. 

Similar  compounds  are  produced  when  ethyl-  and  amyl-pyridyl- 
ammonium  iodides  are  treated  with  sodium  amalgam.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  The  compound 
C04  H24  N3,  which  results  from  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
bunzylpyridji.ammonium  chloride  is  deposited  in  needles  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  its  ethereal  solution. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  may  be  represented  thus : — 

2(C5HbN,C7H7C1)+Ho  = 
2HCI  +  C7H7N:  C6H5.C5H5:  N.C7H7: 

The  re-conversion  of  this  body  into  the  original  base  by  the  action 
of  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver  takes  place  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

CyH^N.CsH-.CsHj.NC^Hy  +  HgO+AgsO- 

The  compounds  of  the  alcoholic  iodides  with  picoline  and  lutidinc, 
when  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  alkalies,  behave  in  the  same 
way  as  their  pyridine  homologues. 

Some  Compounds  of  Quinine.  Z .  H .  Skraup .  (Monatsh,  CJieni., 
ii.,  610-614.)  The  combinations  described  by  the  author  are  the 
following: — Quinine  diethyUiodidey  CgoHg^NgOo  (Etl2)+3H2  0; 
Quinine  with  cujpric  acetate,  Coq  H^^  Ng  Oo,  Cu  (Ac  0)3 ;  and  Quinine 
vnth  silver  nitrate,  Q^  Ho^  Ng  O2,  Ag  N  Os.  From  his  investigation 
of  the  two  last  named  salts,  it  appears  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  quinine  salts,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydroxylic  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  viz.,  the  silver  salt  as 
N  O3  H,  CgQ  H23  Ng  Og  Ag,  and  the  copper  salt  as 

(Cj  H^  O3)  (C30  Hja  Nj  Ojj,  Cu  Cj  H3  Og), 
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Alleged  SynthesiB  of  Quinine.  E.  A.  Maamen^.  (Camptes 
Bandus,  zdy.,  968.)  The  anthor  has  handed  to  the  Paris  Academy 
a  sealed  packet  stated  to  contain  synthetically  prepared  quinine, 
together  with  a  fall  description  of  the  process  by  which  it  was 
obtained.  Frevions  to  the  publication  of  his  method,  however, 
he  intends  to  carry  ont  a  series  of  physiological  experiments  for 
the  final  determination  of  the  identity  of  the  artificial  base  prepared 
by  him  with  that  contained  in  cinchona  barks. 

The  Qnantitative  Estimation  of  Quinine  as  Herapathite.  A. 
Christensen.  {PkarmMceut.  Zeitsehr.  fur  Busslandf  zz.,  581,  and 
Pharm,  Joum.y  3rd  series,  zii.,  441.)  Dr.  de  Vrij's  method  of  esti- 
mating quinine  by  means  of  iodosnlphate  of  qninoidine  has  been 
ezamined  by  the  anthor,  who  arrives  at  the  following  ooncln- 
sions : — 

1.  Acidulated  spirit  dissolves  a  notable  quantity  of  herapathite. 
Too  much  and  too  little  acid  are  alike  disadvantageous. 

2.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  can  affect  the  result. 

3.  If  cinchonidine  is  present  in  at  all  large  quantity,  periodosul- 
phate  of  that  alkaloid  may  be  precipitated  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  by  De  Vrij. 

4.  Quinine  iodo-compounds  are  formed  richer  in  iodine  than 
herapathite,  unless  the  solutions  are  cold  and  the  filtration  take 
place  within  one  hour  after  precipitation.  To  avoid  the  pre- 
cipitation of  iodosnlphate  of  cinchonidine,  the  author  proposes 
the  separation  of  quinine  by  ether  as  far  as  possible  before  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Quinine  as  Herapathite.  Dr.  J . 
E.  de  Yrij.  (Pha/rm,  Joum.y  3rd  series,  zii.,  601.)  Replying  to 
A.  Christensen's  criticism  (see  the  foregoing  abstract),  the  author 
reasserts  the  accuracy  of  his  method  of  estimating  quinine  as  hera- 
pathite, and  cites  Professor  Jorgensen's  opinion  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  experience.  At  the  same  time  he  publishes  a  detailed 
description  of  the  manipulation  of  the  process,  embodying  some 
modifications  recently  introduced  by  him  in  its  application. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  lodoaulphate  of  Quinoidvne, — One  part  of 
commercial  qninoidine  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  two  parts  of 
benzol,  whereby  the  qninoidine  is  partly  dissolved.  The  cold  dear 
benzol  solution  is  shaken  with  an  ezcess  of  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  qninoidine  is 
obtained.  After  ascertaining  in  a  small  pwrt  of  this  solution  the 
amount  of  amorphous  alkaloid  contained  in  it,  so  that  its  whole 
quantity  in  the  solution  may  be  known,  the  clear  solution  is  poured 
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into  a  large  eapnde.  For  everj  2  parts  of  amorphoiiB  aUcaloid  con- 
taaned  in  tiie  aolntioii,!  partof  iodine  and  2  partBof  iodide  of  potaa- 
sinm  are  dinolyed  in  water.  The  solution  is  dowly  added,  wUh 
eontinual  Mtirring^  to  the  liquid  in  ihe  capflule,  so  that  no  part  of  it 
comet  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  iodine.  By  this  addition  an 
orange-colonred  floccnlent  precipitate  ia  formed  of  iodoanlphate  of 
qninoidine,  which  either  spontaneonflly  or  bj  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  changes  into  a  dark  brown-red  coloured  resinous  sub- 
stanee,  whilst  the  supernatant  liquor  becomes  dear  [and  slightly 
yellow  coloured.  This  liquor,  which,  if  the  directions  are  strictly 
followed,  must  still  contain  some  amorphous  alkaloid,  as  a  proof 
that  no  excess  of  iodine  has  been  used,  is  poured  oflf,  and  the 
resinous  substance  is  washed  by  heating  it  on  a  water-bath  with 
distilled  water.  After  washing  the  resinous  substance  is  heated  on 
the  water-bath  till  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  It  is  then 
soft  and  tenacious  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  but 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  after  cooling.  One  part  of  this  substance 
is  now  heated  with  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  to  95  per  cent,  on  a 
water-bath,  and  is  thus  dissolved  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool. 
In  cooling  a  part  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  separated.  The  clear 
dark  brown-red  coloured  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  5  parts  of  cold  alcohol.  This  second  solution 
leaves  a  small  part  of  insoluble  substance.  The  clear  dark  brown- 
red  coloured  solution  obtained  by  the  separation  of  this  insoluble 
matter,  either  by  decantation  or  filtration,  constitutes  the  reagent 
which  the  author  has  found  to  answer  so  well  both  for  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  determination  of  the  crystaUigdble  quinine  in 
barks. 

2.  Application  of  the  Reagent — To  determine  the  quantity  of 
quinine  contained  in  the  mixed  alkaloids  obtained  from  a  cinchona 
bark,  1  part  of  these  alkaloids  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  alcohol  of 
92  to  95  per  cent.,  containing  1*5  per  cent,  of  H^  S  O4,  to  obtain  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkaloids,  and  this 
solution  ia  diluted  with  50  parts  of  pure  aloohol.  From  this 
solution  the  quinine  is  separated  at  cm  ordina/ry  temperature  by 
adding  carefully,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  the  above-mentioned  solution 
of  iodosnlphate  of  quinoidine  as  long  as  a  dark  brown-red  precipi- 
tate of  iodosnlphate  of  quinine  (herapathite)  is  formed.  As  soon 
as  all  the  quinine  has  been  precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the 
reagent  has  been  added,  the  liquor  acqaires  an  intense  yellow 
colour.  The  beaker  containing  the  liquor  with  the  precipitate  is 
now  covered  by  a  watch-glass,  and  heated  till  the  liquid  begins  to 
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boil  and  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolred.  The  beaker  is  then  left  to 
itself,  and  in  cooling,  the  herapathite  is  separated  in  the  well-known 
beantifnl  crystals.  After  twelve  honrs'  rest,  the  beaker  is  weighed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  liqoid,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  apply  later  the  necessary  correction,  for  although  the  quinine* 
herapathite  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  it  is  not  in- 
soluble. The  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  as  far  as  possible  on  a  filter, 
caving  the  majority  of  the  crystals  in  the  bedcer,  which  is  now 
weighed  again  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  liquid,  which  is  noted 
down.  The  few  crystals  on  the  filter  are  now  washed  down  in  the 
beaker,  and  as  much  alcohol  added  as  is  necessary  to  redissolve  all 
the  crystals  at  the  boiling  point  The  objeot  of  this  redissolving  is 
to  be  alsolutely  certain  that  by  surface  attraction  no  trace  of  iodo* 
sulphate  of  cinchonidine  has  adhered  to  the  crystals  of  herapathite ; 
for  these  traces,  if  present,  will  remain  dissolved  after  the  recrystal- 
lization.  After  perfect  cooling,  the  weight  of  the  beaker  is  ascer- 
tained again,  the  crystals  of  herapathite  carefully  collected  on  a 
small  filter,  and  the  empty  beaker  again  weighed.  The  difference  in 
weight  will  indicate  the  amount  of  liquor  which  is  added  to  that  of 
the  first  liquor,  and  from  the  sum  of  this  addition  the  necessary 
correction  is  calculated.  If  the  operation  is  effected  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  16^  C.y  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  two  combined  liquors 
will  indicate  the  correction  if  multiplied  by  0*125  and  divided  by 
100.  If  the  temperature  be  lower  or  higher,  the  solubility  of  hera- 
pathite at  that  temperature  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment, 
which  can  easily  be  performed  by  a  standard  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium,  as  21*58  parts  of  iodine  found  by  this  reagent 
indicate  100  parts  of  herapathite.  The  herapathite  collected  on  the 
filter  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
pure  herapathite,  and  after  this  washing  is  completed  the  liquid 
retained  by  the  crystals  is  expelled  as  much  as  possible  by  slightly 
knocking  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  The  filter  is  then  taken  from  the 
funnel  and  laid  upon  blotting  paper,  often  renewed,  to  take  away  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  still  adhering  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  filter  is 
air-dry  the  crystals  of  herapathite  can  be  completely  removed  from 
the  filter  and  dried  on  a  water-bath  in  a  couple  of  large  watch 
glasses  closing  tightly  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
substance  contained  in  the  glass  may  be  taken  without  excess  of 
air.  If  after  repeatedly  weighing  the  weight  remains  constant,  it 
is  noted  down,  and  to  it  is  added  the  product  of  the  calculated  cor- 
rection. The  sum  of  this  addition  is  the  total  amount  of  iodosul- 
pbate  of  quinine  obtained  from  the  mixed  alkaloids  subjected  to 
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analysis,  and  from  this  weigbt  the  amount  of  qainine  can  be  calon* 
lated  by  the  nse  of  Jorgensen's  formula, — 

4CgoH24N2  O3,  3H3  SO4.  2  H  I.  T^. 

According  to  this  formula,  1  part  of  herapathite  dried  at  100°  C, 
represents  0*55055  part  of  pure  anhydrous  quinine. 

Sulphophenate  of  Quinine.  S.  Zinno.  (Annali  di  Chimioa, 
Ixxiy.,  282.  From  Pharm,  Joum,)  The  author  first  discusses  the 
question  as  to  whether  '' sulphophenate  "  or  "  phenosulphate ''  is 
the  better  name  for  this  salt,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former, 
for  the  more  stable  and  important  of  atomic  groups  forming  the 
double  acid  is  the  sulphuric  molecule.  The  acid  from  which  this 
salt  is  formed  is  a  substitution-product  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  a  molecule  of  phenyl. 

This  salt  appears  to  haye  been  first  prepared  by  Prota-Giurleo, 
and  analysed  by  the  author  in  1870,  although  Bademaker  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  the  discoverer.  It  is  a  true  chemical 
compound,  and  possesses  all  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  a  definite  body.  It  contains  52  per  cent,  of  quinine,  20  per  cent, 
of  sulphophenic  acid,  and  28  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Sulphophenic  acid  is  made  by  treating  phenol  with  excess  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  twenty-six 
hours.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  barium 
carbonate,  filtered  and  evaporated,  the  resulting  barium  salt  being 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol;  it  is  then  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  sulphophenic  acid  added  to 
an  equivalent  proportion  of  the  alkaloid.  Or  the  crude  acid  may 
be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  the  resulting 
solution  of  sulphophenate  of  lead  decomposed  with  quinine.  The 
salt  is  very  difficult  to  crystallize,  and  should  be^dispensed  in  the 
form  of  an  accurately  titrated  solution. 

The  salt  is  being  much  used  in  Italy  in  medical  practice,  and  its 
efficacy  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  author. 

Constitution  of  Cinchonine.  W.  Koenigs.  (Bar.  der  dmtsck. 
ehem.  Qes.y  xiv.,  1852-1859.  From  Joum,  Chem.  80c.)  At  the  outset 
the  author  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  various  researches 
which  have  thrown  light  on  the  constitution  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids  and  their  derivatives.  On  the  constitution  of  the 
cinchonine  two  opposed  views  have  been  held,  according  to  one  of 
which  cinchonidine  contains  two  chinoline  residues.    But  as  the  de- 
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compoBition  of  cinclionme  into  eihjlpyride,  cbinoliae,  and  fatty  acids 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  view,  Wischnegradsky  has  proposed 
the  formnla  CgH^MeN.CO.  CgH^.CBHgEtK  The  author, 
however,  helieyes  that  this  decomposition  can  be  explained  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  melted  alkali  on  a  reduced  chinoline 
residue,  and  that  the  supposition  of  the  chinoline  residues  in 
cinchonine  is  not  therefore  untenable.  In  order  to  decide  this 
question,  he  has  conducted  a  series  of  reactions  which,  although  not 
conclusive,  yet  point  to  the  presence  in  cinchonine  of  two  chinoline 
residues,  one  a  totra-hydrochinoline,  the  other  a  methyltotrahydro* 
chinoline.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  cincho- 
nine hydrochloride,  the  author  has  obtained  a  cinchonine  chloride, 
C|9  H21  Ng  CI.  By  heating  this  latter  compound  with  alcoholic  potash, 
a  new  base  (C10H20N2),  cincheney  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in 
the  rhombic  system  (m.  p.  128-125°).  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  cinchene  at  220°,  a  gas  burning  with  a  green  flame  was  obtained, 
probably  methyl  chloride.  This  renders  it  probable  that  there  is  in 
cinchene  and  cinchonine  a  C  Hj-group  attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom. 
The  production  of  formic  add  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  cinchonine 
and  quinine  by  permanganate  lends  additional  support  to  this  view. 
By  heating  cinchene  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  golden  crystaUine, 
sparingly  soluble  hydrochloride  of  a  new  base,  apocinohene,  C|g  H^^ 
N  0,  is  obtained.  Apocinohene  has  the  character  of  an  amidophenol ; 
it  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol,  and  melte  at  209°.  By  oxidation 
with  chromic  mixture,  apocinchene  gives  cinchonic,  carbonic,  and 
some  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  In  the  formation  of  apocinchene, 
the  ethylpyridene  residue  of  cinchene  has  probably  given  off  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  methylamine,  a  view  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Hoogewerff  and  Van  Dorp  on 
the  oxidation  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  with  alkaline  permanganate, 
whereby  half  the  nitrogen  was  evolved  as  ammonia,  and  half  ap- 
peared in  the  pyridenetricarboxylic  acid.  It  is  further  probable, 
from  a  consideration  of  Hofmann's  experimente  on  the  methylated 
derivatives  of  pyridene  and  conine,  that  cinchene  and  apocinchene 
contein,  besides  a  chinoline  nucleus,  a  reduced  pyridene  residue, 
which  has  a  methyl  group  attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom  of  a  tertiary 
amine.  As  nitrous  acid  has  no  action  on  cinchene,  oinchonidene, 
and  quinine,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  nitrogen-atoms  belong  to  a 
tertiary  amine  grouping.  Apocinchene,  from  its  analogy  with 
amidophenol,  contains  a  hydroxyl  grouping  possessing  acid  pro* 
perties. 

By  fusing  apocinchene  with  potash,  a  new  base,  oxyapoeinehene^ 
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C|g  Hyj  N  O),  is  obtained,  which  can  be  cryBtellized  from  hot  alooho], 
and  melts  at  267^  Ginchonine  differs  from  cinchene  bj  a  molecale 
of  water,  and  these  bases  appear  to  bear  to  one  another  a  relation 
similar  to  that  existing  between  camphor  and  cymene.  The  author 
promises  further  researches,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  con- 
stitntion  of  ctnchonine  and  the  substances  derired  from  it,  which 
are  described  in  the  present  communication. 

Cinolionidine  and  Homocinchonidine.  A .  Glaus  and  H .  Weller. 
(Ber.  der  deutsoh.  ehem.  Oet.,  xir.,  192L-1924.)  Like  Skraup,  the 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  cinchonidine  and  homo- 
cinchonidine as  two  distinct  alkaloids  has  not  yet  been  fully 
established,  and  that  the  difference  in  physical  properties  of  the 
two  substances  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  impurities. 

Cinchonidine  and  Homocinchonidine.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Ber.  der 
deuUch.  ehem.  Oet,,  xir.,  1888-1895.)  In  opposition  to  the  yiews  of 
Skraup,  and  also  to  those  of  Glaus  and  Weller  (see  the  preceding 
abstract),  the  author  reasserts  the  existence  of  cinchonidine  and 
homocinchonidine  as  perfectly  distinct  bodies,  and  supports  his 
assertion  by  a  reinvestigation  of  these  two  alkaloids  and  their 
sulphates,  tiie  results  of  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the 
original  paper. 

Qninamine.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Liebig'a  Annalen,  ccvii.,  288-808. 
From  Joum,  Ohetn,  Soe.)  The  author  has  previously  shown  that 
quinamine  exists  in  the  barks  of  Cinchona  sueciruhra,  0.  officinalis^ 
0,  GaUsaya^  var.  javcMica,  and  0.  Gcdismja,  var.  ledgeriana.  The 
last  mentioned  contains  large  quantities  of  the  alkaloid.  The  author 
finds  that  the  crude  mother-liquor  of  quinine  sulphate  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  quinamine.  The  substance  which  he  has 
employed  in  his  researches  was  derived  from  this  source.  200 
kilos,  of  mother-liquor  yield  150  grams  of  quinamine  and  80  grams 
of  conquinamine. 

Pr^aration  of  Quinamine. — After  the  alkaloids  precipitable  by 
sodium  potassium  tartrate  have  been  removed,  and  the  cinchonine 
for  the  most  part  separated  by  precipitating  with  anunonia  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  soluble, 
the  ethereal  solution  is  poured  into  acetic  acid.  This  solution  is 
neutralised,  and  then,  when  warm,  potassium  thiooyanate  is  added 
until,  on  cooling,  cinchonine  can  no  longer  be  detected.  Con- 
quinine  then  comes  down,  together  with  the  colouring  matter. 
The  clear  solution  is  next  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
the  resinous  mass  so  obtained  dissolved  in  the  requisite  quantity 
of  80  pdr  cent,  alcohol,  from  which,  [on  cooling,  quinamine  is  ob- 
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tained  in  a  crystalline  state.  After  reorystallisation  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  it  is  ohtained  quite  pure.  Its  formula  is 
C29  H24  ^2  Oj.     It  is  a  mono-acid  base. 

Quinamine  hydrocJUoride,  C^g  H54  Ng  O3  H  01  +  Hg  O,  forms  hard 
colourless  prisms,  which  dissolve  somewhat  easily  in  cold  water, 
less  easily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Quinamine  platmochhridey  (C19  Hg^  Ng  Oa)^  Pt  Clg  H3  +  2  Hj  O. 
The  author's  recent  analyses  of  this  salt  agree  with  those  previously 
made  by  him  (Annalen,  cxcix.,  336),  and  he  therefore  concludes  that 
it  contains  2  mols.  H<2  0.  Oudemans,  however,  found  a  larger  per* 
centage  of  water. 

Quiiiamine  hydrohromide,  C19  Hg^  Ng  O2  H  Br  +  Hg  O,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinamine  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  hard  colourless 
prisms,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  still  more  so  in 
alcohol. 

Neutral  quinamine  oxalate  forms  hard  colourless  needles,  which 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  an  admixed  amorphous  portion. 

Add  quinamine  mljphate  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  nncrystallizable 
residue,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Quinamine  benzoate,  salicylate,  and  quinate,  are  all  obtained  by 
mixing  the  acids  with  the  base  in  molecular  proportions.  None  of 
them  have  been  obtained  crystalline. 

Actum  of  Acetic  Anhydride  on  Quinamine. — ^When  quinamine  is 
heated  at  CO-SO"*  for  several  hours  with  acetic  anhydride,  1  mol.  of 
water  is  given  off,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  acetyl 
acetyl-apoquinamine  being  formed. 

Action  of  Ethyl  Iodide. — Quinamine  dissolves  in  alcoholic  ethyl 
iodide  solution,  and  on  evaporation  an  amorphous  residue  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  on  continued  boiling.  On  allowing  this 
solution  to  cool,  quinamine  hydriodide  crystallizes  out. 

Action  of  Acids. — Quinamine  decomposes  readily  in  an  acid 
solution.  The  final  product,  however,  varies  with  the  proportions 
of  acid  and  base  employed. 

1.  One  part  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinamine,  of  sp.  gr.  1*125, 
when  heated  for  three  minutes  with  twenty  parts  of  acid,  yields 
apoquinamine.  The  solution  on  continued  boiling  gives  a  brown 
substance,  which  is  extremely  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

2.  If  heated  with  concentrated  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  some 
hours  at  140°,  it  is  transformed  into  a  caoutchouc-like  mass,  which 
is  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents. 
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3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  qninamine  (1  part)  and  13 
per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  (10  parts)  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  quinamidine,  mixed  with  a  red  oil,  separates  out.  This  last 
alkaloid  is  also  formed  when  qninamine  is  heated  at  130^  in  sealed 
tubes  with  1-4  mols.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  1  or  2  mols.  of  tartaric 
acid,  2  mols.  of  quinic  acid,  or  2  mols.  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  part  of  alkaloid  to  5  parts  of  acid.  Qainamicine  is 
formed  as  a  bye-product.  Quinamidine  is  also  obtained  by  con- 
tinned  boiling  of  a  solution  of  qninamine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  part  of  acid  to  10  of  water),  connected  with  an  inverted  con- 
denser. Under  similar  circumstances  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  acid 
and  3  parts  of  water  yields  apoquinamine. 

Apoquinaminef  C^g  H^  N^  0,  as  obtained  in  the  preceding  manner, 
is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  boiling  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  reprecipitating  with  ammonia.  The  alkaloid  crystallizes 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  plates  (m.  p.  1U°  uncorr.), 
which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization.  Another  method  of 
obtaining  the  substance  pure  is  by  heating  acetyl-apoquinamine 
for  a  few  minutes  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'125.  Apo- 
quinamine is  thus  formed,  and  on  converting  it  into  the  neutral 
oxalate,  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  quite  pure.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  with  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  which  changes  to  brownish  yellow  on  heat- 
ing. With  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  colourless  solution. 
From  acid  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  at  first  flocculent,  but  afterwards  crystalline. 
Ajpoqumamine  hydrochloride^  C^g  H^  N2  0,  H  CI  +  ^  Hg  O,  is  obtained 
crystalline  by  mixing  the  base  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  molecular 
proportions  in  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate. 

The  plaHnochl(mde,  (Cig  Hgg  Ng  0)2  Pt  Clg  Hg  +  2  Hj  0,  is  a  yellow 
powder.  The  aurochloride  is  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate.  The 
hydrobromide  resembles  the  hydrochloride.  The  neutral  sulphate, 
(Ci9  Hgg  Ng  0)g  S  O4  Hg  +  2  Hg  0,  is  obtaiucd  in  similar  manner  to 
the  hydrochloride:  it  forms  white  needles.  The  neutral  oxalate, 
(Ci9  Hgg  Ng  0)g  Cg  O4  Hg  -|-  Hg  0,  is  prcparcd  like  the  hydrochloride  : 
it  forms  short  thick  prisms.  The  nitrate,  Ojg  Hgg  Ng  O.  N  Os  H,  is 
obtained  in  hard  granular  anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  only  very, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol.  The  twrtrate, 
(Ci9  Hgg  Ng  0)g  O4 K^Oq  +  x  Hg  0,  crystallizcs  in  star-shaped  groups 
of  colourless  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  but  little  in 
cold  water.  The  quinate,  Cjg  Hgg  Ng  O.  C7  H^  Og  +  «  Hg  0,  crys- 
iallizes  in  beaatiful  colourless  prisms.     The  salicylate  forms  an 
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amorphons  easily  fusible  mass.  The  pBrcMorate,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  alkaloid  in  perchloric  acid,  forms  a  colourless  oil. 

Acetyl-apoquinaminey  C^j  Ho^  Ac  Ng  0,  is  obtained  by  heating  tJie 
alkaloid  with  acetic  anhydride.  The  platmochhride,  (CigHgiAc 
Ng  0)3  Pt  CIg  Hg  +  2  Hg  O,  is  an  orange-yellow  amorphous  powder. 
The  aurochloride  has  a  similar  appearance. 

Quinamidine,  CijHg^NgOg. — The  best  method  of  preparing  this 
body  is  as  follows  :— 4  gp*ams  of  quinamine  are  heated  at  130°  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  2  grams  of  tartaric  acid  and  18  grams  of  water  for 
two  hours.  The  tube  is  then  opened,  and  while  the  mixture  is  still 
warm  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  added  until  it 
becomes  milky.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  at  rest,  quin- 
amidine  hydrochloride  separates  out,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sodium  tartrate.  It  is  purified  by  precipitating  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol,  when  the  free  base  is 
obtained  in  small  white  needles  in  cauliflower-like  clusters  (m.  p. 
93  ,  uncorr.).  It  is  an  isomeride  of  quinamine,  which  it  resembles 
in  giving  a  purple-red  precipitate  with  gold  chloride ;  it  differs  from 
it,  however,  in  not  yielding  apoquinamine  when  treated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than 
quinamine.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  with  a  saffron.yellow  colour.  The  solution  in  the  former  acid 
becomes  brovm  on  warming ;  if  it  be  then  poured  into  cold  water 
it  yields  a  rose-coloured  solution  with  a  green  fluorescence.  The 
Jiydrochloride,  G^^  Hg^  No  Og,  H  CI  +  Hg  p,  .crystallizes  in  hard  colour- 
loss  prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution.  The  salt  effloresces  in 
dry  air.  The  jplatinocUmide,  (C19  H34  Ng  0^\  Pt  Clg  Hg  +  6  Hg  0,  is 
a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  changes  to  dark  red  on  standing. 
The  hydrohromidoy  Cu  Hg^  Ng  Og.  H  Br  +  Hg  0,  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less  prisms.  The  neutral  oxalate,  (Ci9Hg4NgOg)gC2  04Hg,  is 
obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  base  and  acid  in 
molecular  proportions. 

Quinamicine,  Ci^Hg^NgOg.— This  body  is  formed  in  small  quan- 
tities, together  with  quinamidine,  when  quinamine  is  heated  with 
acids.  It  is  formed  in  larger  quantities  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  base  and  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated  at  60-80°,  and  the 
residue  so  obtained  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes  at  100°.  A  better 
yield  is  procured  when  a  drop  of  glycerol  is  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  base  is  freed  from  admixed  quinamidine  by  repeatedly  dis- 
solving it,  first  in  cold  water,  then  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating 
with  sodium  bicarbonate.    This  treatment  is  continued  until  a  small 
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qnaniity  of  the  alkaloid  dissolyed  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  jeWow 
precipitate  with  gold  chloride,  which  does  not  change  on  standing 
for  some  honrs.  When  pure,  the  crystals  melt  at  109^  (ancorr.)- 
The  hydrochloride  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  the 
same  acid,  and  allowing  the  liqnid  to  evaporate.  The  phittnochloride 
(Ci,  H44  No  02)5  Pt  Cl«  H»  +  3  Ha  O,  is  a  yellow  floocolent  precipitate. 

Proto-quinamicine^  Ci^H^^N,  O4. — This  substance  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  compound  composed  of  eqnal  molecules  of  qninamicine 
and  snlphnric  acid  for  a  short  time  at  120-130°.  The  mass  be- 
comes dark  brown,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  original 
substances  were  freely  soluble.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
acetic  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  The  pUUinochloride 
(C17  Hgo  Nj  03)2  Pt  Cl^  H2,  is  a  brown  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
when  dried  in  the  air  becomes  black. 

The  author  gives  the  following  table  of  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  preceding  alkaloids.  P  is  the  weight  of  substance  in  100  c.c. ; 
A  is  the  rotatory  power  [aj^  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  97  per 
cent,  alcohol ;  TF,  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  water  and  known 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  N  is  the  amount  of  acid  expressed 
in  molecules. 


Name  of  Babstanoe. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

K. 

W. 

Qtiinamine,  O19H34NJO2     •    •    •[ 

Quinamine  hydrochloride, 

C„H^N,0p,HCl+H30 
Quinamine  hydrobromide, 

C„  H34  Nj  Oj,  H  Br+Hj  0 
Quinamidine,  Ci9H<}4N3  02  .  .'  . 
Quinamidine  hydrochloride, 

€„  H24  N3  Oj,  H  CI+H3  0 
Quinamicine 

Apoquinamine,  C19H22N3O   .     .    5 

Acetyl-apoqamomine,  C^g  H31  Ac  N,  0 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

+  105-5° 

+118-1 

+4-6 

+  381 
0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
3 

0 

0 

0 
3 

3 
10 
10 

+116-0« 
+1171 

+1000 

+  88-2 

0 

+470 
-28-4 
-291 
-30-0 
-31-2 

Conquinamine.  A.  C.  Ondemans.  (Liebig's  Annalen^  coix.,  38- 
Gl.  From  Journ,  Ghem,  80c.)  A  continuation  of  the  author's 
researches  on  the  alkaloids  of  the  '*  qninetum  of  Darjeeling."  In 
order  to  separate  conquinamine  and  quinamine  from  the  crude  pro- 
ducts,  the  qainine  and  cinchonidiue  are  removed  by  precipitation 
as  tartrates,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  potassium  hydroxide. 
This  precipitate  is  boiled  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  from  the 
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filtered  liquid  there  separates  on  cooling  a  mixture  of  cinchonine, 
quinamine,  and  conqninamine  (quinidine  may  be  precipitated  as 
thiocjanate  from  the  filtrate  from  this  mixed  precipitate).  These 
mixed  alkaloids  are  shaken  up  with  ether  to  remove  the  cinchonine, 
and  the  residue  is  dissolved  and  snhseqaentlj  reorystallized  slowly 
from  60  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  then  separated  by  a 
fine  metallic  sieve  which  retains  the  larger  crystals  of  the  conqnina- 
mine. Qninamine  and  conqninamine,  however,  are  better  separated 
from  one  another  by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  nitrates, 
oxalates,  or  hydrobromides,  these  conqninamine  salts  being  less 
soluble  than  those  of  qninamine.  Pare  conqninamine  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  caustic  soda,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitated  alkaloid  in  alcohol,  and  recrystallizing. 

Canqwinamine  forms  colourless  to  golden  yellow  transparent 
crystals  of  the  tetragonal  system  (m.p.  123^),  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  specific  rotatory  power  was  determined  in  various  solutions  of 
the  alkaloid  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 


Solvent. 

ConqninamixiB  in  100  c 

.0.        [a]D. 

/•  0-8026  grams 

+206-1 

Absolute  Alcohol     . 

]  2-7115 

202-6 

C4-0180 

204-1 

/•  0-7666 

192-7 

Ether      . 

-1 1-6115 

189-0 

C4'6160 

190-3 

/- 0-7945 

1761 

Chloroform 

'  1-6310 

173-8 

C  30500 

171-2 

/•  0^8955 

180-1 

Benzene 

.2-1285 

178-6 

C  3-4470 

178-0 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
conqninamine  in  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solution,  at  first  decreases 
with  greater  concentration,  but  subsequently  increases. 

The  results  of  analyses  agree  with  the  formula  CiyH^^NsOs, 
assigned  to  conqninamine  by  Hesse. 

The  reactions  of  conqninamine  with  platinio  chloride,  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  the  higher  acids  of  chlorine,  resemble  those 
of  qninamine. 

Gonquinamine  sulphate,  (Cig  H^  Nj  O)  g,  Hj  S  O^  +  «  Aq,  is  very 
soluble  in  water;  it  is  obtained  from  alcoholic  solution  in  slender 
needles. 
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Gonquinamine  hydrochloride,  C19H24N2O2,  HCl  +  ajAq,  is  very 
soluble  in  water ;  on  evaporation,  it  separates  out  as  an  amorphous 
mass,  with  signs  of  crystallization. 

Gonquina/mine  hydrobromide,  C^g  Hg^  Nj  O3  H  Br,  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  crystals  of  combination  co  P  :-P:  co  P  co.  Specific  rota- 
tion of  A  solution  of  salt  in  alcohol  (1'162  grams  in  100  c.c)  [ajn  = 
+  182*7,  and  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  hydrobromide  [a]D  = 
+  2281. 

Gonquinamine  hydroiodide,  CigHg^NgOg,  HI,  crystallizes  in  leaf- 
lets. Specific  rotation  of  salt  in  alcohol  (1*011  gram  in  100  c.c.) 
[ajo  =  + 162*8,  and  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  hydroiodide  [a]o 
=  +229*5. 

Gonquinamine  nitrate,  C^g  Hg^  N3  Og,  H  N  O3  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombic  system.  Combination  OP:  P.  Specific  rotation  of  salt 
in  alcohol  (1*2685  gram  in  100  c.c.)  [a]D=  +190,  and  of  the  alka- 
loid in  the  form  of  nitrate  [a]D  =  +  228*6. 

Gonquinamine  chlorate,  G^g  Hq^N^  O3,  H  01 O3,  crystallizes  in  mono- 
clinic  needles.  Specific  rotation  of  salt  in  alcohol  ('9150  gram 
in  100  c.c)  [a]i>  =  + 184,  and  of  the  alkaloid  as  chlorate  =  +  234. 

Gonquinamine  perchlorafe,  O^g  H^^  Ng  Og,  H  01 O4,  crystallizes  in 
long  needles  of  the  monoclinic  system.  Specific  rotation  of  salt  in 
alcoholic  solution  (*71  gram  in  100  c.c.)  [a]D=  +175*4,  and  of  the 
alkaloid  as  perchlorate  [a],,  =  +  231*4. 

Gonquinamine  platinochloride,  (0|gH24N"2O2,H01)2,  PtOl4  + 
3  Hg  0,  forms  an  orange-golden  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  rose-coloured  solution. 

Gonquinamine  formate  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system,  the 
acetate  in  the  tetragonal,  and  the  oxalate  in  the  rhombic  system. 
On  heating  this  last  salt  to  115°  it  darkens,  and  on  dissolving  the 
mass  in  acidified  water,  and  precipitating  with  soda,  a  compound 
differing  from  the  original  conquinamine  is  thrown  down  (probably 
the  apoquinamine  of  Hesse). 

The  author  has  studied  the  influence  of  excess  of  various  acids 
on  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  conquinamine,  and  has  arrived  at 
results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  quinamine,  viz.,  that  the 
specific  rotatory  power  reaches  its  maximum  when  1  mol.  of  a 
monobasic,  or  |  mol.  of  a  bibasic  acid  is  added  to  1  mol.  of  the 
alkaloid.  Therefore,  the  alkaloid,  like  quinamine,  is  monobasic. 
It  also  appears  probable  that,  as  the  specific  rotatory  powers  of  the 
alkaloid  existing  as  salts  of  organic  acids  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  the  salts  of  the  inorganic  acids,  the  organic  acid  salts  are  partially 
decomposed  in  solution. 
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Conqninamine.  Dr.  0.  Hesse.  {Liehig's  Annalen^  ccix.,  62-69.) 
The  author  has  previonsly  observed  ia  the  alcoholio  mother-liqaor 
obtained  in  working  np  the  barks  of  the  Oinchona  succiruhra^  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid,  conqiwnamine.  The  method  of  separating 
this  alkaloid  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  adopted  by  Oade- 
mans  (see  preceding  abstract).  The  pure  alkaloid  is"  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ammonia,  and  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  60  per  cent,  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  tough  prisms 
(m.  p.  121°).  The  analyses  agree  with  the  formula  CigHi24N2  Oj. 
On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =  1*125),  it  is  decomposed 
into  apoquinamine  and  water,  thus :  G^g  H^^  N3  O^  =  0^9  H22  N3  O  + 
Hj  O.  Gonquinaraine  resembles  quinamine  in  all  its  chemical  pro- 
perties. 

Oonquinamine  Hydrochloride. — Contrary  to  the  observation  of 
Ondemans,  the  hydrochloride  may  be  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals : 
on  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  with  sodium  pla- 
tinochloride,  a  golden  flocoulent  precipitate  is  thrown  down  of  the 
flaHnooUoride  of  the  alkaloid,  (C^  Hj^  Ng  02)3,  PtCIjH2  +  2  HgO. 
With  auric  chloride,  the  hydrochloride  gives  a  golden  precipitate, 
which  rapidly  becomes  purple;  mercuric  chloride  and  potassio- 
mercuric  iodide  form  white  flocculent  precipitates. 

Oonquinamine  guvnaiSy  GxgHj^NjOg.  C7  H^g  0^  +  2  Hg  O,  crystal- 
lizes in  long  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

Ths  neutral  oxalate  when  heated  to  105°  is  converted  first  into 
quinamicine  and  then  into  apoquinamine  oxalate,  thus  : 

(CijjHg^  1^203)2,  CoHj04=(Ci9H22N2  0)a,  C2H30^  +  2H20. 

The  author  made  the  following  observations  of  the  rotatory  power 
of  oonquinamine  (t  =  15)  : — 

p. 
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+204-6 
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184-5 

Water +lmol.H  CI    . 

229-1 
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2300 
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4       .        .        . 

4  Conqoinamine  ^ 
bydrochloride  J 

The  author  observes  that  oonquinamine  shows  the  same  specific 
rotatory  power  in  acid  as  in  neutral  solutions,  but  cannot  accept 
Ondemans'  view  that  this  phenomenon  is  correlated  with  the 
basicity  of  the  alkaloid.  Thus,  for  instance,  hydrochlorapocincho- 
nine  has  the  same  specific  rotatory  power  in  acid  and  neutral  solu- 
tions, but  yet  is  undoubtedly  a  bi-acid  base. 
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The  author  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  specific 
rotatory  power  of  quinamidine  and  quinamine  in  97  per  cent, 
alcohol  is  half  as  great  as  that  between  quinamidine  and  conquina- 
mine.  This  fact  lends  support  to  the  second  law  of  Krecke, 
recently  elaborated  by  Thomson  (Ber.  der  deutsch,  chem,  Ges.^  ziii., 
2267).  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  conquinamine 
and  quinamine  are  two  isomeric  bases,  which  cannot,  however,  be 
converted  directly  one  into  the  other. 

Cinchamidine.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Ber,  der  deutsch.  chem.  Qes,, 
ziv.,  1683.)  The  name  cinchamidine  is  applied  by  the  author  to  a 
new  alkaloid  discovered  by  him  in  the  aqueous  mother-liquors  from 
the  purification  of  homocinchonidine  sulphate.  It  is  obtained  by 
adding  ammonia  to  these  liquors,  collecting  the  precipitate  thus 
formed,  recrystallizing  it  repeatedly  from  hot  alcohol,  purifying  it 
by  fractional  precipitation  with  sodium  tartrate  from  its  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  next  dissolving  the  precipitated  cinchamidine 
in  sulphuric  acid,  removing  impurities  by  treating  the  solution  with 
a  small  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate,  then  re-precipitating 
it  by  ammonia,  and  finally  recrystallizing  this  precipitate  from 
alcohol. 

The  composition  of  this  new  base  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C20  H(j^  ^3  O.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  scales  and  flat  needles,  or 
from  strong  alcohol  in  short  thick  prisms,  fusing  at  230°  G.  It  is 
Ifldvogyre  (-98*4°),  not  fluorescent  in  acid  solutions,  and  does  not 
yield  a  green  coloration  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  It  is 
frequently  present  in  commercial  cinchonidine. 

Cinchotine,  Hydrocinchonidine,  and  Hydroquinidine.  C.  Frost 
and  G.  Bohringer.  {Ber.  der  deutsch,  chem.  Qe8,y  xiv.,  1266  and 
1954.)  Ginchotine  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cinchonine  with 
potassium  permanganate.  Fractional  crystallization  of  the  sulphates 
afibrds  the  readiest  means  of  separating  cinchotine  and  cinchonine 
from  each  other. 

Pure  cinchonidine,  when  treated  with  potassium  permanganate, 
yields  cinchotenidine,  and  a  new  alkaloid,  hydrocinchonidine,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  cinchonidine  as  cinchotine  does  to  cin- 
chonine. It  crystallizes  in  needles  fusing  at  225°  G.,  and  differs 
from  cinchotine  by  its  laavo-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  and 
its  greater  solubility  in  alcohol. 

The  new  base,  to  which  the  author  applies  the  name  hydro* 
quinidinCf  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on 
quinidine.  Upon  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude 
product,  a  crystalline  crust  is  obtained,  which,  upon  washing  with 
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ether  and  reorystallizing  from  aloohol,  yields  the  alkaloid  in  the  form 
of  prismatic  crystals,  corresponding  to  the  formula  G90  Hg^  Ng  O3  + 
2^  H3  0.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  dextrogyre.  Its  solntion  in 
dilafce  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  produces 
a  dark  green  coloration  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  The 
crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

Hydrocinchonidine  and  Cinchamidine.  Dr.  0.  Hesse.  (Ber, 
der  deutsch.  chem.  Oes,,  xv.,  854.)  The  author  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  alkaloid  described  by  Forst  and  B5hringer,  under 
the  name  of  hydrodncTionidi^ie  (see  the  preceding  abstract),  is 
identical  with  his  (Dr.  Hesse's)  cinchamidine.  It  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  all  its  properties;  and  while  it  is  easily  obtained  from 
commercial  cinchonidine,  not  a  trace  is  yielded  by  really  pure 
cinchonidine. 

Hydroquinidine  and  Hydroquinine.  Dr.  O.  Hesse.  (Ber.  der 
deutich.  chem,  Oes.y  xv.,  854.)  From  the  mother-liquors  of  the 
sulphates  of  quinidine  (conchinine)  and  quinine,  the  author  has 
obtained  fractions  which  in  the  one  case  were  rich  in  hydroquinidine 
and  in  the  other  in  hydroquinine.  For  the  former  he  confirms  the 
formula  Ogo  Hgg  Ng  Og  +  2J  Hg  O ;  while  to  the  latter  he  assigns  the 
formula  C^  'B^  No  Og.  Both  produce  with'  chlorine  and  ammonia 
the  same  coloration  as  quinine. 

Oincholine.  Dr.  0.  Hesse.  (Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Oea.,  xy., 
854.)  If  Bochelle  salt  and  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  be  added 
successively  to  the  mother-liquor  first  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
quinine  sulphate,  until  the  latter  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate, 
the  light  yellow  solution  supersaturated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the 
alkaloid  set  free  extracted  by  shaking  the  liquor  out  with  ether ; 
the  ether  leaves  upon  evaporation  a  brown  mobile  residue  having  a 
peculiar  odour.  Upon  boiling  with  water  the  volatile  bases  present 
pass  off  from  this  residue,  and  can  be  suitably  collected  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue 
mixed  with  caustic  soda  solution  and  extracted  with  ether.  After 
the  ethereal  solution  has  been  repeatedly  washed  with  water, 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  ether  is  added  to  it  drop  by  drop,  and  the 
ohinoline  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  pasty  mass,  which  quickly 
changes  into  shining  laminsd. 

Oincholine,  separated  from  the  oxalate  by  means  of  caustic  soda» 
is  a  pale  yellow  oil,  having  a  strong  basic  reaction,  lighter  than 
water,  and  with  a  faint  peculiar  smell.  It  dissolves  freely  in  ether, 
aloohol,  and  chloroform,  less  so  in  water,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
soda  solution.    It  can  be  distilled,  especially  in  the  vapour  of  water. 
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is  not  coloured  by  cbloride  of  lime,  and  dissolves  freely  in  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  which  it  is  capable  of  neutralizing.  The  neutral 
Bolntion  is  tasteless,  and  upon  evaporation  the  hydrochlorate 
separates  in  colourless,  mostly  fonr-sided  scales.  With  gold  and 
platinum  chlorides  it  gives  only  resinous  precipitates.  Cincholine 
forms  with  oxalic  acid  a  salt  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Ozidation-Froducts  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids.  Z.  H.  Skraup. 
{MonaUh,  Ohem.,  ii.,  587-609.)  The  author  has  previously  shown 
that  quinine,  oinchonine,  and  cinchonidine,  when  suitably  treated 
with  potassium  permanganate,  all  give  up  one  carbon  atom  in  the 
form  of  formic  acid,  and  are  converted  into  weak  bases  of  a 
phenolic  character,  known  as  cinchotenidine,  cinchotenine,  and 
quitenine  respectively.  The  same  resemblance  also  extends  to 
quinidine,  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  yields  formic  acid  and 
a  base  analogous  to,  and  probably  identical  with,  quitenine. 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  both  quinine  and  quinidine  yield 
quininic  acid,  C^  H9  N  O3,  a  body  homologous  with  cinchoninic 
acid.  A  close  study  of  this  acid  and  some  of  its  compounds  and 
derivatives,  the  results  of  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  original 
paper,  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  in  question 
is  a  carboxylated  and  methoxylated  derivative  of  quinoline. 

The  Physiological  Action  and  Chemical  Reaction  of  Chinoline. 
J.  Donath.  {Pharm,  Jaurn.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  279  and  317.) 
Some  time  ago  the  author  called  attention  to  the  antipyretic  and 
antiseptic  action  of  chinoline  (^Ber,  der  deutsch.  ehem,  Oes.,  ziv., 
178).  At  a  meeting  of  the  Materia  Medica  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  he  stated  that  the  tartrate  of  chinoline, 
in  the  proportion  of  0*2  per  cent,  completely  prevents  the  lactic 
fermentation  of  milk,  decomposition  of  urine  and  gelatine,  and 
the  development  of  bacteria  in  artificial  cultivating  fluid,  and  that 
it  is  superior  in  antiseptic  power  to  sodium  salicylate,  quinine, 
boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  copper  sulphate,  and  alcohol.  Even  in 
concentrated  solution  it  does  not  precipitate  albumen,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  0*4  per  cent,  it  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  blood  and 
the  curdling  of  milk.  In  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  it  completely 
destroys  the  coagulabilily  of  the  blood.  Taken  internally  it  lowers 
the  temperature  in  fever,  is  useful  in  periodic  neuralgia,  and  is  an 
excellent  local  antiseptic.  The  dose  for  adults  is  one  or  two  grams 
dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  syrup  and  water.  Children  take  it 
easily.  It  is  said  not  to  cause  any  unpleasant  after-effects,  such  as 
giddiness  and  tinnitus.  A  further  communication  on  the  subject 
from  the  author  appears  in  the  Berichte  (xiv.,  1769),  from  which  it 
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appears  that  cliinoline,  even  in  considerable  qaantity,  does  not  affect 
the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  remarkably  inactive  towards  yeast 
cells,  a  property  that,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary 
by  Liebig  and  others,  appears  to  be  shared  by  quinine. 

The  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  properties  of  chinoline  have  already 
bronght  it  into  medicinal  nse,  and  therefore  the  following  infer- 
mation  as  to  some  easily  carried  out  reactions  for  testing  the  parity 
of  the  preparation,  or  detecting  it  in  excrement,  etc.,  may  be 
nsefnl. 

Chinoline  salt  in  aqneoos  solution  is  precipitated  milky. white  by 
potash  ley.  The  precipitate  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  easily  in  ether,  benzine,  and  alcohol,  and  somewhat 
less  readily  in  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  and  amylic  alcohol. 

Sodium  carbonate  also  precipitates  chinoline  white,  with  solution 
of  carbonic  anhydride ;  the  precipitate  is  insolable  in  excess. 

Ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate,  but  this  is  tolerably  easily 
soluble  in  excess.     Ammonium  carbonate  behaves  similarly. 

Solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  (potassium  iodide  7 
parts,  iodine  5  parts,  water  100  parts)  produces  a  red-brown  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Limit  of  the  reaction: 
1  in  25,000. 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  (10  parts  of  sodium  phosphomolybdate  in 
100  parts  of  water,  and  nitric  acid  added  up  to  a  strongly  acid 
reaction)  gives,  with  solution  of  chinoline  salt  to  which  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  a  yellowish  white  precipitate, 
which  readily  dissolves  colourless  in  ammonia.  Limit  of  the  re- 
action :  1  in  25,000. 

Picric  acid  (1  part  in  100  parts  water)  gives  a  yellow  amorphous 
precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  difficultly  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  easily,  with  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  in  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
Limit  of  reaction :  1  in  17,000. 

Mercuric  cliloride  (5  parts  in  100  parts  water)  gives  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate  that  rapidly  settles,  easily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  more  difficultly  in  acetic  acid.  From  dilute  solntions 
small  crystalline  needles  are  formed.     Limit  of  reaction :  1  in  5,000. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  (5  parts  of  potassium  iodide 
and  1'4  part  of  mercuric  chloride  in  100  parts  of  water)  gives  a 
yellowish  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  upon  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  delicate  amber-yellow  crystalline 
needles  (characteristic  reaction).  Limit  of  the  reaction  :  1  in 
3,500. 

Concerning  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  last  five  reactions,  the 
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most  delicaie  for  chinoline,  it  should  be  remarked  generally,  that 
not  only  the  quantity  of  the  body  upon  which  it  is  to  reach,  but 
also  that  of  the  reagent,  should  be  kaown.  In  every  case  5  c.c.  of 
the  particular  reagent  was  added  to  45  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  dilute 
solution  of  chinoline  salt,  containing  a  known  quantity,  allowed  to 
run  in  drop  by  drop ;  with  the  exception  of  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
where  5  c.c.  each  of  phosphomolybdic  and  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid  were  added  to  40  c.c.  of  water. 

The  important  influence  the  proportion  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
to  the  reagent  has  upon  the  limit  of  the  reaction  is  shown  by  the 
following  example  : — In  a  mixture  of  60  c.c.  of  water  and  15  c.c. 
of  1  per  cent,  picric  acid,  1  milligram  of  chinoline  hydrochlorate 
produces  a  permanent  precipitate,  which  would  give  the  limit  of 
the  reaction  as  1  in  75,000 ;  whilst  in  a  mixture  of  70  c.c.  of  water, 
and  5  c.c.  of  the  same  picric  acid, — consequently  in  the  same 
quantity  of  liquid, — a  distinct  precipitate  first  results  with  7  milli- 
grams of  chinoline  hydrochlorate,  which  would  give  the  limit  at 
about  1  in  11,000. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  colours  solution  of  a  chinoline  salt  reddish. 
Upon  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid,  but  not  acetic  acid,  a  reddish 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  afterwards 
becomes  crystalline.     Limit  of  the  reaction  about  1  in  1,000. 

Solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  hydrochloric  acid  produces 
in  concentrated  solution  of  chinoline  beautiful  small  crystals. 

Potassium  bichromate,  carefully  added,  forms  delicate  dendritic 
crystals,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Chinoline  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  or  ferric  chloride. 
No  colour  reaction  is  produced,  with  dry  salt  of  the  alkaloid,  either 
with  concentrated  nitric»  or  sulphuric  acid  (the  latter  alone,  or  to- 
gether with  oxidizing  materials). 

Chinoline  is  not  found  in  the  urine  after  administration,  and  the 
a\cithor  thinks  that  before  it  arrives  there  it  is  probably  oxidized  to 
a  pyridine  carbonate.  Chinoline  is  readily  oxidized  by  treatment 
with  potassium  permanganate  to  pyridine  dicarbonate ;  it  is  possible 
that  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  body,  and  this  would  be 
more  probable  at  a  fever  temperature  than  in  a  healthy  body. 

Note  on  Commercial  Chinoline.  C.  Ekin.  {FJuimi  Journ,^ 
8rd  series,  xii.,  661.)  The  author  shows  that  different  commercial 
specimens  of  chinoline  vary  considerably  in  their  composition  and 
properties,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  German  chinoline 
is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  homologous  bodies.  Finding  that 
in  some  instances  the  so-called  pure  chinoline  of  commerce  proves 
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to  be  merely  a  mixinre  of  aniline  and  niirobensol,  he  calls  special 
attention  to  the  risk  connected  with  the  application  of  such  prepara- 
tions in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  dental  caries,  for  which  it  has 
been  mnch  recommended. 

Ghinoline  Tartrate  and  Salicylate.  G.  Friese.  (Ber.  der 
deutsch.  chem,  Qes.^  ziy.,  2805.)  Chinoline  salicylate  is  a  reddish- 
grey  crystalline  powder,  corresponding  to  the  formula 

The  tartrate  prepared  sythetically  by  Hof mann  and  Schotensack 
answers  to  the  formula  2  G9  H^  N.  4  G^  H^  Og.  When  decomposed 
by  heat  it  splits  up  into  chinoline  and  an  organic  acid. 

Synthesis  of  the  Chinoline  Series.  Z.  H.  Skranp.  (Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  [2],  Ixxxiii.,  434-465,  and  Jowm.  Ohrnn.  80c.,  1881,  919.)  This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  researches  (see  Year-Book 
of  Pharmacy,  1881,  46).  Following  out  the  suggestion  of  Graebe, 
that  alizarin-blue  bears  to  nitro-alizarin  the  same  relation  that 
chinoline  does  to  benzene,  he  has  effected  a  synthesis  of  chinoline 
analogous  to  that  of  alizarin-blue.  Thus,  as  nitro-alizarin  and 
glycerol  give  alizarin-blue, 

Ci4H7(N08)04  +  C8H8  08=Ci7H9N04+3H20  +  Oji, 

so  nitro-benzene  and  glycerol  give  chindline : 

CejHgNOa  +  CsHgOa^CjHyN  +  SHjO  +  Og. 

But  as  the  liberated  oxygen  exercises  a  violent  reaction  on  the  pro-> 
ducts  of  the  change,  it  is  found  more  practical  to  use  a  mixture  of 
nitro-benzene  and  aniline. 

Chinoline. — On  treating  a  mixture  of  nitro-benzene,  aniline,  and 
glycerol,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

2  0eH7N  +  C8H5.NOa  +  3CsH8  03  =  3C9H7N  +  llHaO, 

with  strong  sulphuno  acid,  a  violent  reaction  occurs  at  first,  which 
may  subsequently  be  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  chinoline  may 
be  separated  from  the  crude  products  of  the  reaction  either  by 
saturating  with  soda  and  separating  the  liberated  base  by  distillation 
in  a  current  of  steam,  or  by  treating  the  residue  wiUi  ether  and 
then  fractionally  precipitating  with  soda. 

The  author  finds  that  the  chinoline  synthetically  prepared  is 
identical  in  every  respect  with  the  chinoline  obtained  hrom  cinchoiuc 
acid.  Chinoline,  when  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate,  is  con- 
verted into  the  chvnolinio  acid  of  Hoogewerff  and  Yan  Dorp.    The 
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normal  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  forms  white  needles  readily 
soluble  in  water,  the  potassium  hydrogen  salt  large  rhombic  tables, 
which  are  completely  decomposed  at  230^  into  carbonic  and  nico- 
tinic acids. 

The  anthor  has  farther  studied  the  similar  reaction  of  the  isomeric 
amido-  and  nitro-toluenes  on  glycerol,  and  has  thereby  obtained 
bases  isomeric  with  lepidine,  which  must  be  considered  to  be 
derived  from  ch  incline  by  replacement  of  the  hydrogen-atom  in  the 
benzene  nucleus.  The  name  tolu-chmoline  is  proposed  for  this  class 
of  bodies,  analogous  to  Grraebe's  anthrachinoline  and  naphthochino- 
line.  The  reaction  whereby  these  tolu-chinolines  are  produced  is  as 
follows:  2C7HgN  +  C7H7N02  +  3C3H8  03-3CioH9N  +  llH2  0. 
A  detailed  description  is  given  of  orthotoluchinoliney  paratoluchinO' 
line,  and  naphthochinoline. 

The  author  considers  that  his  researches  offer  material  support 
to  Komer's  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  chinoline.  It  would 
appear  from  the  researches  of  Konig,  that  in  the  first  phases  of  the 
synthesis  of  chinoHne  by  the  process  described  above,  aniline  acrolein 
is  formed,  which  is  subsequently  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitro-benzene.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the 
reaction  commences  at  150-160°,  a  temperature  at  which  the  glycerol 
sulphate  might  decompose  with  formation  of  acrolein ;  and  further, 
that  the  distinctive  smell  of  acrolein  is  noticeable  when  nitro- 
benzene and  glycerol  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Studies  on  the  Chinoline  Series.  J.  Dewar.  {Joum,  Chem.  Soc, 
1881,  1043.)  The  author  has  already  shown  that  the  leucoline  bases 
occurring  in  coal-tar  are  aromatic  derivatives,  inasmuch  as  when 
oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate,  they  are  converted  into  leuco- 
linic  acid,  G9  H9  N  O3,  which,  when  decomposed  by  distillation  with 
an  alkali  yields  aniline ;  and  this  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  synthesis  of  chinoline  from  hydrocarbostyril,  and  from  allyl- 
aniline.  By  further  oxidation  with  permanganate,  the  same  bases 
are  converted  into  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid,  Cg Hs N  (COO H)2. 

In  the  present  paper,  it  is  shown  that  chinoline  (C9  H^  N)  obtained 
from  cinchonine  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  permanganate  in 
acid  solution  into  chinolinic  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  leucolinic 
acid,  but  melting  at  143°,  t.e.,  20°  lower  than  the  latter.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  nodular  masses  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  silver  salt  is 
very  sparingly  soluble,  and  separates  from  cold  solutions  as  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing.  By 
recrystallization  from  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water,  this  salt  is 
obtained  in  tufts  of  slender  needles,  always,  however,  mixed  with  a 
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brown  sabstanoe,  apparently  silver  oxide.  The  acid  gives  no  colour 
with  ferric  chloride,  but  the  ammonia  salt  gives  a  violet  precipitate, 
qoickly  changing  to  reddish  brown. 

The  acid  f ased  with  potassinm  hydroxide  gives  aniline,  and  the 
silver  salt  when  heated  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate,  together  with 
drops  of  aniline.  The  acid  dissolves  in  hot  glycerol,  with  fine  violet 
flaorescence,  and  begins  to  decompose,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride 
at  180^,  together  with  drops  of  aniline.  Leucolinic  add  does  not 
decompose  in  glycerol  below  205° :  its  general  decompositions  are 
identical  with  those  of  chinolinic  acid,  and  prove  conclusively  that 
both  these  acids  belong  to  the  aromatic  group. 

Tar  LeucoUne, — According  to  Oreville  Williams,  the  leucoline  of 
tar  is  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  cinchona-base  by  forming 
an  oily  uncrystallizable  chromate.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  that  the  leucoline  used  in  his  own  experiments  was  a  mixture 
of  two  isomeric  bases,  one  of  which  yielded  a  crystallized  chromate, 
not,  however,  identical  with  the  chromate  of  the  alkaloid  base.  The 
largest  yield  of  crystalline  chromate  was  obtained  from  the  portion 
of  the  base  which  boiled  between  210^  and  220°.  In  no  case  did  the 
mixture  of  the  base  with  excess  of  chromic  acid  yield  crystals  until 
it  had  stood  for  several  days.  After  separating  the  crystals,  the  free 
base  was  obtained  by  distillation  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
immediately  gave  a  well  crystallized  salt  on  addition  of  a  littlo 
chromic  acid.  The  existence  of  at  least  two  distinct  leucolines  in 
tar  is  also  shown  by  the  reaction  of  crude  leucoline  with  chloride  and 
iodide  of  ethyl,  whereby  two  ethylated  bases  are  formed,  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  their  behaviour  to  chromic  acid. 

Oxidation  of  Leucoline. — ^The  largest  amount  of  leucoHnic  acid  is 
obtainea  when  1  part  of  the  base  dissolved  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
is  treated  with  2^  parts  of  potassium  permanganate  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  The  crude  acid  separated  from  the  potassium  or  lead 
salt  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  syrupy  acid, 
perhaps  derived  from  one  of  the  isomeric  bases,  which  does  not 
crysteJlize  unless  it  is  boiled  with  water  for  some  days. 

Crystalline  leucolinic  acid  treated  with  glycerol  gives  a  small  quan- 
tity of  substance  exhibiting  the  reactions  characteristic  of  indole. 
If  fused  lead  chloride  be  used  instead  of  glycerol,  the  distillate 
consists  of  aniline  hydrochloride  without  any  of  the  indole  substance. 
Similarly,  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  heated  to  200° 
gave  only  aniline,  carbonic  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  On  heating  the 
acid  with  zinc  dust,  chinoline  was  not  reproduced,  the  product  con- 
sisting of  a  crystalline  substance  not  yet  examined. 
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Lenoolinic  and  chinolinic  adda  appear  from  their  deoompoBitions 
to  consist  of  amidophenylpyrutic  addSf  and  their  general  relations  to 
nearly  allied  sabstanoes  are  shown  in  the  following  formnlo : — 

Ginnamio  Acid     .        .        .        CjHj.CH:  CH.  COOH. 
AmidociimsinicAoid  .        .        GeH4(NH3).  GH:GH.OOOH. 
CarhoB^yril.       .  CeH4NH.CH:CH.C0. 

I I 

CJhinoline    .       .       .  C^B^.JiiiCB.CMiCB. 

I I 

Lneolinic  and  Chinolinio  Acids  Cq H4 (N H3).  G H,.  G 0.  G 00 H. 

An  add  represented  by  the  last  formula  shonld  be  readily  hydro- 
genized,  prodncing  an  amidophenyUlactic  acid, 

CaH^(NHj).CH2.CH0H.C00H, 

iaomerio  with  and  closely  related  tg  tyrosine, 

CaH^(0H).CHo.CH(NH2).C00H, 

and  differing  from  the  latter  only  in  having  the  amido-group  at- 
tached to  the  phenylic  instead  of  to  the  pyruyic  residue:  such 
isomeric  tyrosines  are  produced  by  treating  leucolinic  and  chino- 
linic acids  with  sodium-amalgam.  Both  products  react  with  the 
mixed  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrates,  giving  a  red  colour  some- 
what resembling  the  well-known  tyrosine  reaction,  the  difference 
between  them  and  ordinary  tyrosine  being  that,  when  fused  with  an 
alkali,  they  both  yield  aniline,  whereas  ordinary  tyrosine  similarly 
treated  yields  ammonia  and  parahydroxybenzoic  acid. 

DichinoMne.  H.  Weidel.  {Morhatsh./.  Ohem.,  ii.,  491-506,  and 
Journ.  Ohem,  80c.,  1882,  69.)  When  100  grams  of  chinoline  are 
heated  with  15  of  sodium  at  192°  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  liquid 
changes  in  colour  from  yellowish  brown  to  dark  violet-brown,  and 
at  the  same  time  becomes  viscid,  and  finally  sets  to  a  hard  resinous 
mass.  This  product  is  dissolved  in  benzene ;  the  solution  poured 
off  from  the  unattacked  sodium  and  shaken  up  with  water  as  long 
as  the  latter  is  coloured  brown;  the  benzene  is  driven  off  on  a 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  distilled.  The  fraction  passing  over 
above  360°  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  impregnated  with  an  oily 
substance;  the  oil  is  removed  from  the  crystals  by  suction  and 
washing  with  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrochloride  recrystallized  several 
times  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  ammonia  sets  free  the  base, 
which  can  be  obtained  pure  by  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  The 
author  calls  this  a^ichinoUne^  Cja  H^s  ^3  *  ^^  crystallizes  in  colourless 
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monosymmeirioal  leaflets,  having  a  mofcher-of-pearl-like  lasisre, 
moderately  soluble  in  warm  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  etc.,  easily 
in  hot,  scarcely  in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water;  they  melt  at 
176'5**,  and  sublime  (the  sublimed  substance  melts  at  176-177''), 
The  boiling  point  is  above  400^  when  slight  decomposition  sets  in. 
The  alcoholic  solution  reacts  nentral,  and  has  a  biting  taste. 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  several  salts  of  this 
base,  xiz.,  the  sul^pliate^  C^g  Hjg  Ng.  Hg  S  O^  +  Hg  0 ;  the  Jiydrochhnde, 
Ci8  Hi2  N2, 2  H  CI  +  4  H3  0 ;  the platinochhride,  C,8  H„  Nj,  2  H  CI  Pt 
CI4  +  Hj  O ;  and  the  attrochloride,  Cig  K^^  ^a*  ^  CI.  Au  CI3  +  2  Hj  O. 

Ghinoline  from  cinchonic  acid  also  yields  a-dichinoline  when 
treated  with  sodium.  The  author  shows  that  the  other  product  of 
the  distillation  of  the  cinchonic  acid  with  lime,  is  also  a  dichinoline, 
and  proposes  to  call  it  /3-dichinoline.  After  purification  by  repeated 
cryst-allization  of  its  hydrochloride,  and  decomposition  of  the  same 
with  ammonia,  it  crystallized  from  alcohol  in  small,  perfectly  colour- 
less, broad,  monoclinic  needles,  melting  at  192*5^.  He  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  this  body  is  identical  with  Japp  and  Graham's 
dichinolyline,  from  the  action  of  benzoic  chloride  on  chinoline. 

Contribution  to  the  Examination  of  Pilocarpine  and  its  Salts. 
A.  Christensen.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Pliarm* 
Zeitschr,  fur  Russland,  xx., 'No.  36.  From  Pharm.  Journ.)  Some 
time  ago  several  specimens  of  pilocarpine  and  its  salts  were  sent 
to  the  Dorpat  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  with  the  request  that  they 
might  be  submitted  to  a  comparative  examination,  complaints 
having  been  made  as  to  the  activity  of  one  of  them.  At  the  re. 
quest  of  Professor  Dragendorff,  the  author  undertook  the  examina. 
tion  of  the  specimens,  which  consisted  of  two  samples  of  pure 
pOocarpine  (marked  T  and  M),  three  of  hydrochloride  (two  marked 
T  and  one  M),  and  two  of  nitrate  (T  and  W).  The  last  salt  (W) 
ivas  known  to  have  been  made  from  true  jaborandi  leaves. 

The  samples  were  first  submitted  to  qualitative  tests  with  various 
reagents,  but  without  any  difference  being  observable ;  all  the  pre- 
parations give  similar  reactions. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
determination  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  samples,  and 
the  first  estimations  made  were  those  of  the  water  and  acid  radical. 
These  amounted  to,  in  the  hydrochlorides,  14*10  to  1450  per  cent, 
of  chlorine,  and  2*97  to  3*78  per  cent,  of  water;  in  the  nitrates  to 
20*9  and  23-4  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  and  1*00  and  1*29  per  cent,  of 
water.  These  results  must  be  regarded  as  tolerably  concordant  for 
the  different  preparations. 
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Tlie  next  determination  waa  that  of  the  alkaloid  itself,  and  as  the 
only  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pilocarpine  that  had 
as  yet  heen  suggested  was  that  of  Poehl's,  it  was  natural  that  the 
precipitation  he  recommends,  viz.,  with  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
should  be  tried.  The  results  were,  however,  highly  unsatisfactory. 
In  four  cases  out  of  the  five  1067  to  135*6  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
taken  was  found,  but  in  the  fifth  no  less  than  429 '8  per  cent.  The 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  estimations  was  that  the  comix>sition 
of  the  phosphomolybdic  acid  precipitate  is  not  constant,  and  con- 
sequently  the  calculation  of  the  alkaloid  incorrect.  Like  Poehl, 
the  author  found  titration  with  Mayer's  solution  (potaasio-mercuric- 
iodide)  not  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  pilocarpine. 

The  next  trial  was  made  by  rendering  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
alkaline  with  soda  and  shaking  with  chloroform.  This  yielded  far 
less  alkaloid  than  might  be  anticipated  to  be  present.  A  second 
experiment,  using  -^^  normal  solution  of  soda,  and  titrating  with 
■^  normal  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  estimate  together  nitric  radical  and 
alkaloid,  gave  37*8  per  cent,  of  alkaloid  and  35'4  per  cent,  nitric 
radical,  which  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  previous  estimation  of 
the  nitric  acid,  nor  with  the  anticipated  amount  of  alkaloid.  The 
latter  should  have  amounted  (theoretically)  to  78*4  per  cent.  It 
seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  alkaloid  had  been 
converted  into  an  acid  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  An  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  solution  was  added  to  a  solution  of  pilocarpine 
salt,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  yielded  to 
chloroform  only  6' 2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  alkaloid  taken,  thus 
confirming  the  suspicion  that  the  alkaline  converts  part  of  the 
alkaloid  into  an  acid.  "With  regard  to  the  removal  of  pilocarpine 
from  its  solution  by  shaking  with  various  liquids,  the  author  differs 
from  Poehl  in  finding  that  this  is  effected  by  benzin  as  well  as  by 
chloroform. 

Finding  that  chloride  of  gold  formed  with  pilocarpine  a  very 
slightly  soluble  double  salt  (solubility  1  in  4600),  the  estimation  of 
alkaloid  was  effected  by  precipitating  the  solution  with  chloride  of 
gold,  weighing  the  precipitate,  and  calculating  the  alkaloid  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  C^  H34  N^  O4  (H  CI,  Au  013)0. 

By  this  method  the  chlorides  yielded  81-4,  83*0,  and  84-2  per 
cent,  of  pilocarpine ;  the  nitrates  75*28  and  78*09 ;  the  hydrates 
78*35  and  86*50.  The  composition  of  the  three  salts  was  then  as 
follows : — 
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Hydrochlorides. 

MitrateB. 

Hydrates. 

T, 

T, 

M 

T 

W 

T 

M 

Acid  Radical   .    .     . 

Water 

Alkaloid     .... 

14-50 

3-78 

81-40 

14-36 
2-97 
83-0 

14-10 
3-12 

84-2 

23-43 

1-29 

75-28 

20-9 
1-01 
78-09 

21-65 
78-36 

13-60 
86-5 

99-68 

100-33 

101-42 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

In  this  table  no  great  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  several  salts.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  making  such  determinations  would  bo 
inclined  to  refer  the  differences  to  uoavoidable  error  in  the  estima- 
tion, and  regard  the  preparations  as  equally  good.  The  physiological 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Podwyssozki  led,  however,  to  different 
results. 

According  to  these  experiments,  which  were  made  on  frogs,  the 
salts  marked  T  had  all  the  same  action  (one  of  the  chief  symptons 
of  which  was  paralysis,  especially  of  the  hind  legs,  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  animal),  were  more  active  than  pilocarpine  generally 
is,  and  resembled  jaborine  and  atropine.  The  salts  marked  M  and 
W  produced  less  violent  effects  (a  double  dose  caused  tetanic 
extension  of  the  hind  legs  for  about  ten  minutes,  but  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  death),  and  resembled  more  closely  pilocarpine  or  nicotine. 
This  difference  in  effect  cannot  be  referred  to  the  employment  of 
different  leaves  in  the  manufacture  of  alkaloid,  since  extracts  of 
true  and  false  jaborandi  produced  similar  effects.  It  could  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  the  salts  T^,  Tg,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
contained  jaborine,  but  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  could  not  be 
recognised  with  certainty.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  different  methods  adopted  in  various  laboratories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pilocarpine  yield  either  two,  or  mixtures  of  two,  different 
alkaloids.  Judging  from  the  chemical  experiments,  those  two 
alkaloids  seem  to  be  closely  allied,  not  isomeric,  but  perhaps  homo- 
logous. The  preparations  marked  T  show  a  smaller  equivalent 
than  those  marked  M  and  "W.  Further  experiments,  however,  are 
required  to  settle  this  point. 

The  Formula  of  Pilocarpine.  P.  Chas taing.  (Journ,  de  Pharm 
et  de  Ghim.  [5],  iv.,  336.)  Pilocarpine  may  be  completely  freed  from 
jaborine  by  treating  the  nitrate  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  author's 
analysis  of  the  perfectly  pure  nitrate  and  of   the  platinochloride 
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confirm  Harnaok  and  Meyer*s  Btatement  that  the  composition  of  the 
pnre  base  is  represented  by  the  formula  Gn  H^g  N^  0^. 

Pilocarpine.  P.  Chastaing.  (Comptes  Bendtis,  xciv.,  223.)  By 
treating  pilocarpine  with  fused  potash,  the  author  obtained  methyl- 
amine,  carbonic  anhydride,  butyric  acid,  and  traces  of  acetic  acid. 
No  formation  of  conicine  could  be  observed. 

Action  of  Fuming  Nitric  Acid  and  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on 
Pilocarpine.  P.  Chastaing.  (Gomptes  Eendusy  xciv.,  968.)  The 
author  states  that  pilocarpine,  when  treated  with  about  300  parts 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  yields  nitrate  of  jaborandine,  Cjo  H^g  N^  O3. 
H  N  O3,  together  with  traces  of  another  base,  probably  jaborine. 
He  also  reports  having  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  jaborandine 
hydrochlorate  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  pilocarpine  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Atropine.  L.  Pes ci.  (Oazz.  Ghim.  Ital^ 
1881,  538.)  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  atropine  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  alkaloid,  apoatropine,  which  differs  in  its  com- 
position from  atropine  by  minus  the  element  of  one  molecule  of 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  which  fuse  at  60-62°  C, 
are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  benzol  and  amyl-alcohol, 
and  freely  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is 
without  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  reduces  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  when  taken  in  larger  doses  produces  characteristio 
convulsions. 

Preparation  of  Cocaine.  V.  Truphcme.  (Chem,  Centr,,  1881, 
447.)  This  base  may  be  readily  prepared  by  extracting  cut  coca 
leaves  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  dis&olving  the 
residue  in  boiling  water,  treating  the  filtered  solution  with  mag- 
nesia, again  exaporating,  and  extracting  the  alkaloid  from  the 
residue  by  means  of  amyl-alcohol.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  pale 
yellow  crystals,  which  become  colourless  upon  recrystallization. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Pnre  Emetine.  Dr.  V.  Podwys- 
sotzki.  (Pharm,  Zeitschr,  fur  Bussland,  and  Schweiz,  Woclienschr. 
fur  Pharm,)  Powdered  ipecac,  is  extracted  first  with  ofl&cinal  ether, 
then  with  petroleum  ether,  until  a  drop  or  two,  on  evaporation,  does 
not  leave  any  spots.  There  is  a  species  of  ipecac,  which  yields  an 
intensely  straw-coloured  ethereal  extract,  and  which  contains  an 
acid  crystallizing  from  chloroform  in  needles.  According  to  the 
author,  this  very  species  of  ipecac,  appears  to  contain  most  emetine. 
The  ether  having  removed  oil  and  a  waxy  body,  the  residuary  pow- 
der is  dried  and  exiracted  with  alcohol  of  86°,  without  acid.  This 
menstruum  extracts  colouring  matter  and  a  considerble  quantity  of 
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tannin,  tnming  fenio  salts  green.  The  alcohol  having  been  re- 
moved, the  sympj  residae  is  mixed  with  ferrio  chloride  (about  10 
to  18  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  ipecac.),  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  nntil  a  sample  of  the  extract  brooght  in  contact  with 
solid  ferric  chloride  no  longer  colours  the  latter  green.  Powdered 
sodium  carbonate  is  now  added  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  the 
nmss  treated  with  petroleum  ether  on  the  water-bath ;  by  blowing 
through  a  tube  a  fine  current  of  air  through  the  liquid,  the  emetine 
is  deposited  as  a  white  powder.  The  extraction  by  means  of  hot 
petroleum  ether  is  repeated  until  only  traces  of  emetine  are  taken 
up.  Concentrated  solutions  of  emetine  deposit  it  in  twelve  hours, 
on  standing  in  a  cool  place.  Dilute  solutions  do  not  deposit  it,  and 
it  is  best  separated  in  this  case  by  blowing  air  through  them  for 
some  time,  when  it  will  fall  down  as  a  white  powder.  It  must  be 
rapidly  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo. 
400  grams  of  the  best  kinds  of  ipecac,  yielded  3  to  4  grams  of  pure 
emetine  ({  to  1  per  cent.).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  also  easily 
in  chloroform,  acetic  ether,  methylic,  and  amylic  alcohol,  carbon 
bisulphide,  alcohol  of  every  strength,  oil  of  turpentine,  ethereal 
oils,  and  also  considerably  soluble  in  fixed  oils  and  fats.  It  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  petroleum  ether  or  benzin,  but  easily  when 
hot.  It  requires  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution.  By  exposure 
to  sunlight  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  particularly  if  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  air.  Its  melting  point  is  between  62^  and  65°  C. 
The  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  fixed  oils ;  and  in- 
soluble in  ether,  petroleum  ether,  and  benzin. 

Lupinine.  N .  Betelli.  (Gazz.  Ohim,  Ital.,  xi.,  237,  240 ;  Amer. 
Joum.  Phann»9 1882,  251.)  Lupinine  is  an  alkaloid,  recognised  by 
Gampani  in  the  seeds  of  Lupintu  alhus.  The  author  prepares  it 
from  the  decoction  of  the  seeds,  by  treating  it  with  lime,  concen- 
trating the  filtrate,  and  exhausting  this  with  ether.  The  alkaloid  is 
precipitated  by  tannin  and  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  mercury;  it 
reduces  gold  solution  and  silver  nitrate,  crystallizes  from  benzol  in 
needles,  is  dissolved  from  the  alkaline  aqueous  solution  by  agitation 
with  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is 
poisonous  to  frogs,  but  apparently  not  deleterious  to  man,  even  if 
given  in  rather  large  doses. 

Homologne  of  Pelletierine.  A.  £tard.  (Gomptea  Rendua,  xcii., 
460.  From  Joum.  Ghem*  8oe.)  By  slow  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  50  grams  ammonium  chloride  with  300  grams  glycerol,  40  grams 
of  a  yellowish  oil  were  obtained,  boiling,  after  purification,  at 
155^     The  analysis  of  this  body  leads  to  the  f ormula  C^  H^  N  O 
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(hydroxypicoline),  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion, 

2CsH8  03  +  NH4Cl  =  HCl  +  5H20  +  CeHgNO. 

Hydroxypicoline  is  a  colonrless,  refractive  liquid  (b.  p.  155°),  of 
strong  odour  and  acrid  taste,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*008  at  13°.  Hydroxypicoline  is 
a  strong  base,  and  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts.  It  forms  precipi- 
tates with  certain  metals,  with  tannin,  iodine,  and  bromine- water, 
mercuric  chloride,  auric  chloride,  and  picric  acid ;  the  compounds 
with  the  last  four  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable. 

The  platinoohloride,  Cg  H^  N  O  CI  H,  Pt  C]^,  crystallizes  from 
a  concentrated  solution  in  yellow  needles.  The  mother-liquors 
from  this  salt  are  reduced  when  boiled,  and  give  a  greenish  yeUow 
insoluble  compound  of  the  formula  (C^  H^  'N)^  Pt  CI4. 

The  aurochloride,  Cg  H^  N  O.  Au  CI3,  is  crystallizable,  and  melts 
at  154.° 

When  oxidized  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  hydroxypicoline  gives  a 
small  quantity  of  pyridine,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is 
slowly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  constitutional 
formula  of  hydroxypicoline  is  probably  C5  H^  N.  Cg  Hg  0  H.  Hg. 
Its  properties  and  composition  show  that  it  is  homologous  with 
the  base  jpelhtierine,  extracted  by  Tanret  from  pomegranate-bark, 
and  with  the  base  Cg  Hjg  N  0,  which  Wurtz  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  ammonia-aldol. 

Conversion  of  Xanthine  into  Theobromine  and  Caffeine.  E. 
Fischer.  {Ber.  der  detUsch,  chem.  Qes,^  xv.,  453.)  Xanthine, 
Cg  H^  N4  O3,  differs  in  composition  from  theobromine,  C7  Hg  N^  Og, 
by  containing  2  atoms  of  carbon  and  4  of  hydrogen  less,  a  relation 
which  induced  Strecker  to  regard  the  latter  base  as  probably  a 
dimethyl-derivative  of  tho  former.  This  view  is  now  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  author,  who  has  actually  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
conversion  of  xanthine  into  theobromine,  and  of  the  latter  into 
caffeine.  He  first  converts  the  xanthine  into  a  lead  compound  by 
precipitating  its  solution  in  soda  by  means  of  lead  acetate.  The 
precipitate,  after  being  dried  at  130°  C,  was  heated  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  closed  tube  with  one  and  a  quarter  times  its  weight  of  methyl 
iodide  to  100°  C,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  boiled  with  water, 
the  solution  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
filtrate  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  evaporated  to  the  point 
of  crystallization.     The  faint  yellow  crystals  thus  obtained  proved 
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to  possess  the  composition  and  all  the  properties  o£  theobromine. 
This  was  then  converted  by  Strecker's  method  into  caffeine. 

While  theobromine,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  dimethylxan- 
thine,  caffeine  appears  to  be  the  trimethyl-derivative  of  the  same  base. 

Lyoopodine.  K.  Bodeker.  (Liebig's  Annalen^  ccviii.,  363.) 
The  anthor  has  isolated  from  Lycopodium  complancUum  a  crystalline 
alkaloid  which  he  proposes  to  name  lycopodine.  The  composition 
of  the  base  is  represented  by  the  formula  Cj^  H52  N3  O3.  It  fuses  at 
114°  C,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  and  amyl-alcohol.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  following  process : — 

The  dried  plant  is  twice  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the 
residue  which  remains  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  is 
repeatedly  extracted  with  warm  water.  Subacetate  of  lead  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the  precipitate  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  liquid,  after  evaporation,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  alkali  and 
shaken  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  which  remains  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  repeated  recrystallization  from  water,  the  hydrochloride  is 
obtained  in  peculiar  monoclinic  crystals,  which  have  the  com- 
position C32  Hga  Ng  O3,  2  H  CI  +  H.2  O.  From  these  the  alkaloid  is 
obtained  by  mixing  their  concentrated  solution  with  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydrate,  and  then  placing  a  stick  of  solid  potash  into  the 
liquid.  A  colourless  resin-like  substance  is  thus  gradually  preci- 
pitated, which  slowly  changes  into  monoclinic  crystals. 

GompouiLdB  of  Organic  Bases  with  Bismuth  Iodide.  K.  Kraut. 
(Idebig's  Anncden^  ccx.,  310.)  The  author  points  out  that  the 
precipitates  found  by  vegetable  alkaloids  with  solution  of  the 
double  iodide  of  bismuth  and  potassium  are  very  inconstant  in 
composition.  They  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  in  many  cases 
also  by  absolute  alcohol ;  and  their  composition  varies  with  their 
mode  of  preparation,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  precipitant  used.  The  reagent  is  therefore  of 
not  much  value  for  analytical  purposes. 

The  Ptomaines,  and  their  Importance  in  Forensic  and  Toxico- 
logicallnvestigations.  Dr.  T.  Husemann.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.f 
xix.,  415.)  An  elaborate  report,  unsuited  for  abstraction.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  author's  observations  on  arsenical  ptomaines,  as  the 
existence  of  volatile  combinations  of  this  kind  may  account  for  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  air  in  rooms  papered  with  arsenical  wall 
papers. 
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The  Preparation  and  Composition  of  Colchicin,  and  its  Belation 
to  Golchicein  and  some  other  Decomposition  Products.  J.  Hertel. 
(Phann,  Zeitsehr.  fur  Bussland,  1881,  245.)  For  the  preparation  of 
colcbicin,  the  aathor  recommends  the  following  process : — 

Whole  colchicum  seed  is  packed  in  a  displacement  apparatus 
and  treated  with  snccessive  portions  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  until 
the  percolate  has  only  a  pale-yellow  colour.  Four  portions  of 
alcohol,  each  safficient  to  cover  the  seed,  are  enough.  Finally,  to 
extract  the  last  traces  of  colchicin,  a  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  is 
poured  over  the  seed.  The  nnited,  faintly  acid  liquids  are  mixed 
with  calcined  magnesia,  the  whole  is  well  shaken,  filtered  after  a 
few  hours,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  in  a  vacuum  until  a  liquid 
extract  remains.  If  the  distillation  is  carried  on  at  the  ordinary 
pressure,  a  good  deal  of  colchicin  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
longer  exposure  to  heat. 

The  contents  of  the  retort  are  mixed  with  ten  volumes  of  water, 
and  the  oily  matter  separating  on  the  top  removed  (which  is  best 
done  in  a  burette  or  similar  vessel).  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and 
repeatedly  shaken  with  chloroform  until  the  latter  remains  almost 
colourless.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  by  the. taste  whether  any 
colchicin  has  remained  in  the  liquid.  When  it  is  all  removed, 
and  the  little  chloroform  remaining  in  the  liquid  has  been  driven 
out  by  heat,  the  liquid  has  a  sweet  taste. 

The  chloroform  solutions  are  distilled  nntil  a  syrupy  residue 
remains,  which  is  poured  out  on  glass  or  porcelain  plates,  and 
warmed  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  80-100°  C,  to  completely 
dissipate  the  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  retained  by  the 
colchicin  with  great  obstinacy,  and  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  to  spread  it  out  in  as  thin  layers  as  possible.  When 
all  the  chloroform  has  evaporated,  the  residue  ceases  to  be  soft  and 
waxy  at  a  100°  C. 

This  crude  colchicin,  which  appears  as  an  amorphous,  brown, 
brittle  mass,  is  purified  by  redissolving  in  twenty  parts  of  water, 
whereby  the  colouring  matter  is  left  behind.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  (instead  of  being  again  shaken  out  with  chloroform, 
according  to  Eberbaok),  at  once  evaporated  in  a  flat  capsule. 

The  yield  of  product,  by  following  this  process,  was  0*38  to  0*41 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed.  The  difierence  in  yield  which 
may  be  obtained  from  one  and  the  same  material  is  caused  by  the 
tendency  of  colchicin  to  decompose  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  advisible 
never  to  let  colchicin  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  its  solutions^ 
and  to  complete  the  different  steps  aa  rapidly  as  possible. 
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A  good  yield  can  be  obtained  only  by  using  whole  seed.  From 
powdered  seed  much  less  (about  one-half  of  the  former  yield)  is 
obtained,  as  the  solution  is  loaded  with  so  much  foreign  matter. 

On  heating  colchicin,  Ci^Hj^gNOg,  with  a  mineral  acid,  it  loses 
a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  colchiceinf  and  the  latter 
by  warming  with  water  is  reconverted  into  colchicin.  In  the  air 
it  loses  ammonia  and  water,  being  first  converted  into  colchicaresin, 
^51  ^60  ^s  ^is'  ^^^  finally  into  betacolchicoresin,  C^  Hsg  N  O^q. 
These  latter  products  are  found  in  samples  of  Vinum  colchid 
which  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  are  not  inferior  in  their 
physiological  action  to  colchicin. 

Bergenin.  MM.  OarreauandMAchelart.  (BeperL  de  Pharvi,, 
1881,  319 ;  Pharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  xii.,  83.)  Bergenin  is  a  crys- 
talline bitter  principle,  isolated  a  short  time  ago  from  plants  of  the 
Saxifrage  family.  Some  further  details  respecting  this  substance 
are  now  given  by  the  authors,  from  which  it  appears  to  possess 
faintly  acid  properties,  and  to  combine  with  potash^  lime,  baryta 
and  magnesia,  to  form  soluble  salts.  Analysis  gave  results  re- 
presented by  the  formula,  G3  H4  O3.  It  requires  for  solution  at 
15°  C.  167  parts  of.  90''  alcohol,  or  830  parts  of  water;  but  it  is 
more  soluble  in  these  liquids  when  boiling,  and  crystallizes  from 
them  upon  cooling.  Bergenin  is  alleged  to  constitute  an  important 
therapeutic  agent,  and  to  be  a  powerful  tonic,  ranking  in  its  action 
between  salicin  and  quinine.  It  has  been  found  to  be  present  in 
the  dried  rootstocks  of  Saxifraga  siberica  to  the  extent  of  2'5  per 
cent.  These  rootstocks  are  said  to  contain  also  one-fiifth  of  their 
weight  of  quercitannic  acid,  and  double  that  proportion  of  feculent 
matter ;  on  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  Saxifraga 
siberica  or  8.  cordifoUa  might  be  made  to  repay  cultivation. 

Yicin  and  Convicin.  H.  Bitthausen.  (Jour^i.  pract,  Chem. 
[2],  xxiv.,  202-220.  From  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.)  The  author  has 
already  described  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  properties  of 
vicin,  the  nitrogenous  substance  found  in  Vicia  sativa.  In  the 
present  communication,  he  gives  an  account  of  later  methods 
employed.  80  kilos,  of  the  powdered  seeds  are  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  which,  after  three  to  four  hours,  milk  of 
lime  is  added  in  excess.  After  standing  for  some  time,  the  super- 
natant clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  and 
mercuric  chloride,  until  no  further  precipitate  is  formed.  This 
precipitate,  after  washing,  addition  of  baryta- water,  and  heating; 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered  hot,  and  the 
baryta  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  anhydride.     Further  evaporation 
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causes  the  separation  of  albumen,  etc.,  and  finally  from  the  liqaid, 
greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  yicin  crystallizes  out,  leaving  convicin  in 
solution,  which  separates  in  brilliant  plates  when  the  liquid  is 
more  concentrated.  Purification  of  the  vicin  is  effected  by  means 
of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  charcoal.  The  yield  is  only  0355  per 
cent.  The  analyses  of  the  vicin  obtained  in  previous  years  pointed 
to  the  formula  Cg  Hij  N3  0^  but  those  of  the  more  carefully  puriBed 
substance  require  Cgg  H51  N^  O21  as  the  formula.  One  part  of  the 
vicin  is  soluble  in  108  of  water,  and  at  120°  it  loses  2  aq.,  decom- 
posing  at  180°.  Lime  and  baryta-water,  as  also  dilnte  potash, 
dissolve  vicin  without  decomposition ;  the  same  is  the  result  when 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  employed ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  to  boiling,  and  the  concentration  of  the  acids 
increased,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  which,  when  cold,  is  changed 
to  a  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  chloride 
and  ammonia.  If  baryta-water  is  used ,  then  a  violet-blue  precipitate 
is  produced,  which  loses  its  colour  when  boiled,  and  reduces  silver 
nitrate.     The  following  salts  have  been  prepared : — 

3  (CggHgiNn  O2O,  4  H3  S 0,  and  4  (G^U,^  N^  Ogj),  11 H  CI; 

the  nitrate  could  not  be  obtained,  as  nitric  acid  decomposes  the 
base,  which  however  combines  with  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
mercuric  oxide.  Yicin  boiled  with  potash  yields  ammonia,  and 
gives  the  same  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia  above 
referred  to.  If,  however,  the  potash  is  strong,  then  decomposition 
goes  too  far,  and  this  reaction  does  not  occur.  In  no  case  does 
hydrocyanic  acid  appear,  so  long  as  the  potash  is  in  solution ;  but 
on  fusion,  the  evolution  of  ammonia  is  greater,  and  on  treating  the 
product  with  sulphuric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved ;  a  crys- 
talline substance  soluble  in  ether  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  This 
formation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  should  lead  to  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  viciu,  but  the  author  is  unable  to 
continue  the  investigation.  This  same  reaction  is  mentioned  in  the 
former  paper,  and  was  then  ascribed  to  amygdalin. 

Decomposition  hy  Adds, — When  vicin  is  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (1 :  5),  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates  out, 
and  a  gas  is  evolved;  these  crystals  also  show  the  iron  and 
ammonia  reaction.  This  substance,  which  is  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  been  named  dtvicin,  2  (C^  H^q  N^q  0^)  5  S  O3,  and 
the  pure  divicin  has  also  been  separated  in  prismatic  crystals,  which 
reduce  silver  nitrate,  and  have  the  composition  C31  HgQ  N30  Oig. 
The  gas  which  is  evolved  is  believed  to  bo  octyl- hydride.     Aqueous 
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Bolntions  of  divicin  decompose  on  evaporation.  Nitric  acid  trans- 
forms divicin  into  a  substance  sparingly  solnble  in  water,  which 
appears  to  be  a  nitrate,  G31  HgQ  N3Q  O^^.  8  H  N  O3.  Fnsed  potash 
causes  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  potassium  cyanide ;  so  that 
here,  as  in  vicin,  nitrogen  exists  in  the  two  forms  of  ON  and 
N  H3,  or  N  Hj.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  vicin  is  therefore 
principally  to  produce  divicin,  but  other  substances  are  also 
formed. 

Convicin. — This  substance,  already  referred  to,  is  separated  from 
vicin  by  treating  the  mixture  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  latter  readily,  but  not  the  former.  Convicin  crystallizes 
in  thin  rhombic  colourless  plates,  often  aggregated  together,  resem- 
bling leuciu.  Strong  potash- solution  does  not  produce  ammonia 
from  convicin ;  neither  have  dilute  acids  any  decomposing  action. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate,  and  the 
other  metallic  salts  also  produce  precipitates,  but  only  when  the 
solution  is  nentral.  Convicin,  C^qH^^NjO^.  HjO,  melts  without 
decomposition. 

CnrcujnuL  C.  L.  Jackson  and  A.  E.  Menke.  (Pharm,  Journ., 
3rd  series,  zii.,  625.)  The  authors  describe  the  results  of  their 
investigation  of  curcumin,  showing  it  to  be  a  diatomic  monobasic 
acid.  Treated  with  weak  oxidizing  agents  it  yields  vanillin,  but 
in  too  small  quantity  for  purification.  By  oxidizing  dietbyl- 
cnrcumin  with  potassium  permanganate,  ethyl- vanillic  acid  with  a 
melting-point  of  195°  was  obtained. 

The  Tannin  of  Oak  Bark.  J.  Lowe.  (Zeitschr.  fur  Amlyt. 
Chem,j  XX.,  208-223.)  Oak-bark  tannin  is  not,  as  is  usually  believed, 
a  glucoside,  furnishing  glucose  and  oak-bark  red  on  treatment 
with  acid';  but  is  simply  transformed  by  dehydration  into  the 
latter  snbstance,  with  formation  of  very  small  amounts  of  inter- 
mediary products. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  oak-bark  tannin  in  a  pure  state,  the 
bark  is  extracted  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  alcohol  removed 
from  the  solution  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water, 
in  which  it  partly  dissolves,  yielding  a  dark  brown  solntion,  and 
leaving  a  reddish  brown  insoluble  substance.  The  solution,  when 
saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  deposits  tannic  anhydride ;  whilst 
the  solution,  on  treatment  with  ether  (in  which  the  oak-bark  tannin 
is  practically  insoluble),  yielded  to  the  latter  some  gallic  and  ellagic 
acids.  After  the  removal  of  the  ether  the  solution  is  shaken  with 
acetic  ether,  in  which  the  tannin  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish  brown  brittle  mass.     With  ferric  salts  its  solution 
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gives  a  bine-black,  with  tartar  emetic,  gelatin,  albnmen,  or  alkaloids, 
vellowisb  white  precipitates. 

Heated  with  dilnte  acids  nnder  pressure,  the  tannin  readily 
yields  oak-red. 

The  relation  between  the  yarions  products  obtained  is  seen  from 
the  following  formnlcB  : — 

Two  hydrates  of  tannic  acid,  Ggg  H34  O^j*  ^  ^s  ^1 

Cgg  Hg^  O12,  2  Hg  0. 
The  lead  salt,  C^  B.^^  Pbg  Oi^,  6  H3  O 
Tannic  anhydride,  Cgg  Hg^  Oij. 
Its  lead  salt,  Cgg  Hgg  Pb  Oi,,  3  Hg  O. 
Oak-red,  CggHggOii. 

Qnebrachotaiuiic  Add.  P.  N.  Arata.  (Anales  de  la  80c. 
Clentif,  Argentina,  Feb.,  1879.  From  Joum,  Ghem.  80c.)  This 
acid  is  obtained  from  the  so-called  "  gum  "  of  the  Quebracho  colo- 
rado,  formerly  called  Loxopterygium  Lorentzit,  but  now  referred  by 
Grisebach  to  a  distinct  genus,  and  called  Quehrachta  LorenfziL  It 
may  be  prepared  from  the  wood  or  from  the  gum  of  the  tree  by 
various  processes,  best,  however,  by  dissolving  the  gum,  previously 
purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  in  boiling  water,  and  filtering 
hot,  the  filtering  liquid  as  it  cools  depositing  a  tannin  in  reddish 
tufts,  which  must  be  washed  rapidly  on  a  filter,  pressed  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  mother-liquid 
still,  however,  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  tannin,  which 
may  be  separated  by  treating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  common  salt ;  when  washed  and  dried  as  above 
described,  it  constitutes  nearly  pure  quebrachotannic  acid.  In 
whatever  way  the  acid  may  be  prepared,  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
coloured  by  contact  with  the  air  or  with  alkalies,  and  even  by 
prolonged  boiling  of  its  solutions ;  moreover,  the  colour  thus  pro- 
duced cannot  be  removed  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  products  having  a  deeper 
colour  and  resinous  aspect. 

Quebrachotannic  acid  is  a  pale-red  amorphous  mass,  having  a 
stringent  taste,  and  yielding  a  light  cinnamon  coloured  powder.  It 
is  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  turpentine  oil,  and 
beuzene.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  various  metallio 
salts;  with  lead  acetate,  normal  or  basic,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  when  heated,  acquires  first  a  rose  and  then  a  choco- 
late colour ;  with  ferric  chloride  a  green  liquid  is  produced,  chang- 
ing after  a  while  to  dark  red,  and  becoming  black  on  addition  of 
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Rodinm  acetate.  With  albumen  (either  o£  egg  or  of  blood),  and 
solution  of  the  alkaloids,  white  precipitates  are  formed. 

Quebrachotannic  acid  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding 
catechol.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  picric  acids. 
By  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  is  resolved  into  phloroglucol 
and  protocatechuic  acid ;  and  the  same  products  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  its  aqueous  solution. 

The  above-described  properties  show  that  quebrachotannic  acid 
belongs  to  the  group  of  tannins  which  precipitate  gelatin  and  colour 
ferric  salts  green,  like  catechu  tannic  and  kino  tannic  acids ;  but  it 
does  not  agree  exactly  in  composition  with  either  of  these  acids,  as 
the  following  comparison  will  show  : — 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Catechntannio  Aoid    . 

6206      . 

.    4-43 

Einotannio  Acid 

62-91      . 

.    4-48 

Quebraohotannio  Add 

52*52      . 

.     611 

Neither  does  it  agree  exactly  in  composition  or  properties  with  any 
of  the  other  tannins  which  give  green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts ; 
hence  the  author  regards  it  as  a  distinct  chemical  species. 

Quehrachocatechin,  —  This  body,  the  existence  of  which  in 
Quebracho  gum  was  rendered  probable  by  the  author's  former  ex- 
periments, may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  gum  (about  1  kilo.) 
in  boiling  water,  precipitating  the  quebrachotannic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  agitating  the  filtered  liquid  with  twice  its  trolume 
of  ether ;  distilling  off  two-thirds  of  the  ether,  then  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  dilute  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  crystals  that  have  formed,  leaving  a  resinous  substance 
undissolved,  and  on  treating  the  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of 
basic  lead  acetate  to  precipitate  the  quebrachotannic  acid  dissolved 
by  the  ether,  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  the  water-bath,  and  leaving 
it  at  rest,  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  which  leaves  the  catechin  on  evaporation  in  yellowish 
crystals. 

Quehrachocatechin  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble 
in  hot  water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  solution  is 
clouded  by  normal  lead  acetate;  gives  rose-coloured  precipitates 
with  basic  lead  acetate  and  with  mercurous  nitrate,  blackish  with 
a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  acetate ;  reduces  silver 
nitrate  and  gold  chloride ;  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  red  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yellowish  by  sodium  hypochlorite,  green  by  Fehling's 
solution ;  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or  the  alkaloids.     The  quantity 
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of  qnebrachocatecbin  obtained  was  not  snfficient  for  analysis,  but 
from  its  reactions  and  its  analogy  to  other  members  of  the  catecbin 
group,  the  antbor  infers  that  it  stands  to  quebracbotannio  acid  in 
the  relation  of  acid  to  anhydride. 

New  Prooess  for  Extracting  Tannin  by  Dialysis.  O.  Kohl- 
rausch.  {Joum,  Ohem,  Soc.  From  Dingl.poylL  Journ.^  ccxl.,  72- 
75.)  Some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  tannin  extracts 
in  Hungary  from  a  variety  of  barks  and  woods,  especially  chest- 
nut wood  and  oak.  The  author  has  thoroughly  investigated  this 
quesfcion,  and  succeeded  in  devising  a  prooess  of  ectracting  tannin 
in  almost  theoretical  quantities  from  different  kinds  of  bark.  The 
mode  of  procedure,  necessary  apparatus,  and  plant  are  described  in 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  experimental  part  of  the  paper,  the 
author  concludes  that  as  in  tanning  the  tannin  enters  the  skin  by 
osmosis,  it  similarly  leaves  the  cells  of  plants  through  their  perme- 
able membrane,  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  having 
shown  that  the  interior  of  the  uninjured  cells  is  the  same  as  the 
exterior  of  thick  bark  which  had  already  been  utilised.  It  is  there- 
fore not  the  solution  of  the  tannin  set  free  by  finely  dividing  the 
bark,  and  taken  up  by  the  skins,  but  dialysis  of  the  tannin  through 
the  permeable  membrane  of  the  plant  cells,  and  also  through  the 
animal  membrane  of  the  skin.  Hence  it  is  not  requisite  to  divide 
the  bark  into  very  small  particles,  but  pieces  may  be  used  with 
advantage  which  are  small  enough  to  allow  the  dialysing  operation 
to  take  place  in  a  battery  of  closed  vessels,  thus  avoiding  any  danger 
of  choking  up  the  valves  or  pipes  of  the  apparatus.  The  result  is 
that  purer  extracts  are  obtained  in  a  more  economical  manner,  so 
that  lighter-coloured  leather  is  produced ;  and  if  the  freshly-prepared 
extracts  are  used  at  once,  the  author  believes  that  considerably  less 
of  the  tannin  in  a  fresh  active  state  will  be  required  for  tanning. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  tannin  passes  through  the  animal 
membrane  very  rapidly  in  the  dialyser ;  that  in  a  short  interval  fine 
extracts  run  from  a  battery  ;  and  that  the  residual  bark  (of  the  size 
of  peas)  is  almost  entirely  free  from  tannic  acid. 

The  Catechins.  C.  Etti.  {Monatsh.  Ohem.,  ii.,  647-557. 
From  Joum,  Chem,  8oc.)  The  antbor  has  re-examined  the 
catechins  from  Gambia  and  Pegu  catechues,  and  finds  that  they  are 
identical.  He  dried  his  substance  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  like 
Zwenger  (AnnaJLen^  xxxvii.,  320),  who  dried  his  at  100°,  obtained 
numbers  from  analysis  agreeing  with  C^gHigOg.  Gatechin  loses 
water  when  dried  at  110-115°,  or  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
the  numbers  from  analysis  now  agreeing  with  Liebermann's.     It 
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melts  at  140°  without  further  loss  of  water,  and  the  fused  sub* 
stance  disBolyes  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  deposits  crystals 
of  catechin.  At  150-160°  it  loses  more  water,  and  is  converted 
into  an  anhydride  of  the  formula  Cjj^  H34O15,  a  brownish  red 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from 
which  solution  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  by  lime  water.  At 
170-180°  this  anhydride  loses  another  molecule  of  H3O,  forming 
another  anhydride,  C^  H33  0^4,  which  in  its  turn  by  further  loss  of 
water,  at  190^200°  becomes  C^  H^  O^g.  On  treating  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  catechin  in  dilute  alcohol  with  diazobenzene 
chloride,  a  red  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after  recrys- 
tallization  and  drying  at  90-100°,  gave  numbers  for  the  formula 
(C0H5.!N:N)3C|gHi0Og;  this  azo-body  is  stable  in  air,  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  and  dyes  silk  brownish  yellow. 
Heated  to  140°  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  the 
catechin  yields  the  red  catechin  anhydride,  catechol,  and  phloro- 
glucinol ;  when  fused  with  potash  for  a  short  time,  these  last  two 
bodies  are  the  only  products,  but  on  continuing  the  fusion  dihy- 
droxy  benzoic  acid  (protocatechuic)  is  also  formed.  The  author 
finds  that  the  numbers  from  a  catechin  described  in  a  former 
communication,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  formula  C19  H^g  Og,  agree 
equally  well  with  the  formula  C19  H^q  Og,  and  as  its  properties  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  catechin,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is 
methylcatechin. 

Solubility  of  Gallic  Acid  in  Alkaline  Citrates.  F.  Long. 
(Phil.  Med.  Times,  Nov.  19,  1881.)  The  author  has  observed  that 
gallic  acid  is  very  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  citrate, 
and  suggests  the  latter  as  a  suitable  solvent  for  the  medicinal 
administration  of  the  acid. 

A  New  Beriyative  of  Gallic  Acid,  and  its  Use  as  an  Indicator 
for  the  Estimation  of  Combined  Carbonic  Acid«  J.  Oser  and 
W.  Kalmann.  (Wien.  Akad.  5er.,  Ixxxiii.  [2],  161-167.  From 
Journ.  Ghent.  Soc)  In  a  former  communication  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.^ 
Ixxii.  [2],  on  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  gallic  acid,  one  of  the  authors  described  the  formation  of  an 
acid,  Cj^HjoOg,  which  he  called  tetra-hydroellagic  acid.  The 
authors,  by  fusing  this  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide  until  a 
sample  taken  out  gives  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  have  converted  it  into  an  isomeric  acid.  The  new  acid, 
Ci4  H^o  Og,  crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  greenish  yellow  micro- 
scopic  needles  with  no  water  of  crystallization.  It  can  be  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  to  200°  without  undergoing  any  change ; 
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between  200°  and  220°  it  begins  to  sablime;  at  220-230°  it 
becomes  dark,  and  above  tbis  temperature  is  completely  decom- 
posed. It  is  soluble  in  hob  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  bnt  only  very 
BpariDgly  in  cold  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  red- 
brown  by  ferric  chloride,  and  oliye-green  by  ferrous  sulphate.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  rendered  slightly  turbid  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  with  alcoholic  lead  acetate 
it  gives  a  yellowish  green  precipitate,  which  quickly  turns  dark 
bi'own.  If  sodium  or  potassinm  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  acid 
suspended  in  water,  at  first  there  is  only  an  olive^green  solution, 
but  as  soon  as  the  alkali  is  in  excess,  the  colour  changes  to  car- 
mine ;  this  change  is  greatly  accelerated  by  shaking  with  air.  This 
solution  has  great  tinctorial  power ;  it  is  not  altered  by  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  is  turned  yellow  by  the  smallest  excess  of  acid  (dilute 
H  CI  and  H^  S  O^)  ;  it  is  hence  recommended  as  an  indicator  in  the 
titration  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and  as  the  red  colour 
is  also  produced  by  csJlcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  it  can  be 
used  iu  the  estimation  of  the  combined  carbonic  acid  in  water. 
Several  analyses  are  given  showing  its  eBiciency. 

The  Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  Fyrogallol  in  Alkaline  Solutions. 
T.  Weyl  and  H.  Zeitler.  (^Zeitschr,  fur  Analyt.  Ghem.,  1881, 
556.)  The  authors  have  determined  the  conditions  under  which 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  alkaline  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid 
proceeds  most  readily  and  completely.  They  find  that  the  extent 
and  facility  of  this  absorption  depends  mainly  upon  the  proportion 
and  strength  of  the  alkali  present.  It  is  most  complete  in  the  case 
of  solutions  containing  0'25  gram  of  pyrogallol  in  10  c.c.  of  caustic 
potash  solution  of  1050  specific  gravity.  With  a  more  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  the  power  of  absorption  diminishes. 

Preparation  of  Succinic  Acid  from  Tartaric  Acid.  F.  Konig. 
(Ber,  der  deutsch.  chem,  Ges,,  xv.,  172.  Prom  Fharm.  Joum.)  The 
author  shows  that  succinic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  nnder  conditions  sufficiently  favourable  to 
allow  of  the  process  becoming  a  means  for  its  production  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  process  consists  in  adding  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  (1  kilo,  in  20  litres),  neutralized  by  am- 
monia, a  small  quantity  of  potassinm  phosphate  (10  grams), 
magnesium  sulphate  (5  grams)  and  calcium  chloride,  and  a  few 
di*ops  of  a  fermenting  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate.  This  mixture 
is  kept  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  excess  of  air,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  20-30°  C,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  and 
the  tartaric  acid  haa  disappeared.     The  liquid  is  then  evaporated 
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to  drive  off  the  ammoniam  carbonate,  cleared  with  albumen,  and- 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime  nntil  there  is  a  permanent  alkaline  reaction 
and  ammonia  is  no  longer  given  off.  After  cooling  the  calcium 
succinate  is  pressed  and  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
way  Herr  Konig  says  he  has  obtained  a  yield  of  pure  succinic  acid 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  tartaric  acid  used.  The  re- 
action is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  splitting  up  of  two-thirds  of  the 
tartaric  acid  into  acetic  acid,  carbonic  dioxide,  and  free  hydrogen, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  third  by  the  nascent  hydrogen : — 

2  C4HgOft  =  2  C2H^02  +  4  CO2  +  4  H. 
C4H«Oe  +  4H  =  C4He04  +  2H20. 

Yolpic  and  Polvic  Acids.  A.  Spiegel.  (Ber.  der  deuiseh.  chem. 
Qes,,  xiv.,  1686.)  This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's 
previous  report  upon  the  same  subject  (see  Year-Booh  of  Pharmacy, 
1881,  63.)  Yulpic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  but  it  is 
saponified  by  the  action  of  lime,  forming  methyl  alcohol  and  pulvic 
acid,  Ci9Hi4O5  +  H2O  =  0igHi2O5  +  CH4O.  Pulvic  acid  is  de- 
composed by  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  into  dibena^ylglycollic 
acid :  Cig  H13  Og  +  2  Hj  0  =  C15  B^^  Og  +  2  0  O3,  and  by  baryta. water 
it  is  split  up  into  phenylacetic  and  oxalic  acids :  Gjg  Hj^  Og  +  3  Hg  0 

=  2C8H8  02  +  C2H2  04. 

The  remainder  of  the-  paper  deals  with  derivatives  of  dibenzyl- 
glycollic  acid  and  with  oxidation-  and  reduction-products  of  pulvic 
acid. 

Berberonic  Acid«  H.  Fiirth.  (Monatsh,  Ghem,,  ii.,  416.)  The 
author  confirms  Weidel's  view  according  to  which  this  body  must 
be  regarded  as  pyridine- tricarboxylic  acid.  He  describes  three 
potassium  salts  of  this  acid  as  well  as  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  acid  itself. 

On  heating  berberonic  acid  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes 
at  140°  C,  a  new  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid  is  formed,  the  properties 
of  which  will  be  found  contrasted  in  a  table  concluding  the  paper 
with  those  of  the  five  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acids  previously  known. 

Opianic  Acid.  0.  Prinz.  (Journ.  pr.  Ghem,  [2],  xxiv.,  353-374. 
From  Journ.  Ghem,  8oc.)  Opianic  acid  is  purified  by  passing  a 
current  of  nitrogen  trioxide  through  its  hot  aqueous  solution  on 
cooling  the  filtered  solution,  the  acid  separates  out  in  almost  white 
crystals,  which  can  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless  by  treating 
them  with  a  little  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Nitrous  acid  does  not  act  on  opianic  acid  ;  dilute  nitric  oxidizes  it 
slowly  to  hemipinic  acid,  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
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a  mixtnre  of  nitro-opianic  and  nitro-hemipinic  aoidB,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  having  tlie  composition  of  C^q  Hiq  N  O^.  ' 

Nitro-optanio  acid,  0  H  0.  Cg  H  (N  Og)  (O  Me)g.  C  O  0  H,  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  above  by  its  insolubility  in  cold  water;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  pale  yellow  shining  prisms,  m.  p.  166^.  Its  salts  are 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

Barium  nitro-opinate,  (C^o  Hg  N  07)3  Ba  +  3  H^  0,  crystallizes  in 
large  yellow  needles;  potassmm  nitro-opinate,  C^q  Hg  N  O7  K  +  3  Kg  O, 
forms  thick  transparent  prisms ;  the  sodium  salt  crystallizes  in  long 
deep  yellow  prisms.  Ethyl  nitro^opmate,  C^q  Hg  N  O7.  Cj  H-,  crystal- 
lizes from  carbon  bisulphide  in  beautiful  needles ;  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  benzene ;  m.  p.  96°.  When  melted  under 
water  it  is  resolved  into  the  acid  and  alcohol. 

NitrO'hemipinic  acid,  Cg  H  (N  O3)  (0  Me),  (C  0  0  H)^  +  Hg  0,  is 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  of  nitro-opianic  acid,  or  better 
by  heating  equal  weights  of  opianic  acid  and  nitric  acid  until  the 
evolution  of  red  fumes  ceases.  The  nitro-hemipinic  acid  is  separated 
from  the  nitro-opianic  acid  by  the  insolubility  of  its  barium  salt  in 
water.  The  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid  crystallizes  in  hard,  vitreous,  monoclinic  prisms, 
containing  water  of  crystallization;  when  anhydrous  it  melts  at 
155°.  Nitro-hemipinic  acid  is  not  obtained  by  oxidizing  nitro- 
opianic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Most  of  its  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water. 

Barium  nitro-lieniipinate,  Ciq  H7  N  Og  Ba  +  2\  Hg  O,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  barinm  chloride  to  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid ;  the  crystals  effloresce. 

AzO'Opianic  acid,  CjoHigNgO^Q,  is  obtained  by  reducing  nitro- 
opianic  acid  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  cool- 
ing it  separates  as  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  white  needles. 
Ammonium  sulphide  reduces  nitro-opianic  acid  in  a  similar  manner. 
Azo-opianic  acid  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  forms  unstable  compounds 
with  acids;  its  hydrochloride  loses  hydrochloric  acid  when  dried 
over  lime  or  sulphuric  acid.  Barium  azo-opinate,  Nj  [Cg  H  (0  Me)2 
(C  H  O).  C  0  0]9  Ba  +  6  Hg  O,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in 
baryta-water  and  removing  excess  of  barium  by  means  of  carbonic 
anhydride ;  it  forms  fine  silky  needles.  When  boiled  with  baryta- 
water  a  golden-yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be 
barium  amido'hemipinaie  ;  its  formation  is  explained  as  follows : — 

N2[CeH(OMe)2(CHO).COO]2Ba  +  H20  = 
2  Cg  H  (N  Hg)  (0  Me)3  (C  0  0),  Ba. 
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MonochlorO'Opicmic  acid,  G^q  ^9  ^^  ^S'  ^^  obtained  by  acting  on 
opianic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassiom  chlorate;  it 
crystallizes  from  water  in  brilliant  needles,  m.  p.  210-211°.  Its 
salts,  except  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  A  dichloro-acid  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  farther  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 

Bromine  reacts  on  opianic  acid,  forming  substitution-products. 

Methylnoropianio  add,  C^  Hj  (0  Me)  (0  H)  (C  H  0).  0  0  0  H,  is 
prepared,  as  described  by  Matthiesen  and  Foster,  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  opianic  acid.  To  purify  the  acid  from  un- 
altered opianic  acid,  the  product  is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and 
barium  chloride  added;  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitated  barium 
opiaoate  is  treated  with  more  barium  chloride  and  made  stroDgly 
alkaline  with  ammonia ;  in  this  way,  a  g^een  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  barium  methjlnoropianate  is  obtained,  which  yields  the  free  acid 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium  salt  becomes 
crystalline  on  standing,  and  has  the  composition, — 

OMe.(CHO)C«Hg<^^g3^Ba  +  HaO. 

MonochlcyromMylnoropianic  acid,  C^ H  CI  (0 Me)  (O  H)  (C  H  O). 
C  0  O  H,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  methylnoropianio  acid.  Crystallized  from  hot  water, 
it  forms  large  shining  needles,  m.  p.  206°.  Chloranil  is  obtained 
by  the  further  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
on  chloromethylnoropianic  acid. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  reacts  with  hemipinic  acid,  forming 
hemipinic  anhydride,  m.  p.  167°.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  reacts 
with  opianic  acid  to  form  a  chloride,  which  has  not  been  isolated ; 
its  ethereal  solution,  when  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  meconin,  and  not  opianic  aldehyde. 

Indigo,  and  its  Artificial  Production.  Prof.  H.  E.  Eoscoe. 
(From  a  lecture  delirered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.)  The  author  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  of 
indigo,  and  of  the  various  steps  which  have  gradually  led  up  to  the 
successful  synthesis  of  this  substance.  Owing  to  the  very  great 
interest  which  this  important  discovery  has  evoked,  we  give  a 
copious  extract  from  the  author's  lecture  :  — 

Concerning  the  origin  of  indigo  in  the  leaves  of  the  Indigqfera, 
various  and  contradictory  views  have  been  held.  Some  have 
supposed  that  blue  indigo  exists  already  formed  in  the  plant; 
others,  that  white  indigo  is  present,  which  on  exposure  to  air  is 
converted  into  indigo-blue.    Schunck  has,  however,  proved  beyond 
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donbt  that  the  woed  plant  (Jsatis  iinctoria)^  the  Indigofera  tinctorxa 
of  India,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  indigo  plant  (Polygonum 
tinctortnm}  contain  neither  indigo-bloe  nor  white  indigo  ready 
foi-med.  It  is  now  known  that  by  caref ol  treatment  the  leaves  of 
all  these  indigo-yielding  plants  can  be  shown  to  contain  a  colourless 
principle  termed  indicant  and  that  this  easily  decomposes,  yielding 
a  so  gar-like  body  and  indigo-blae.  That  wlnte  indigo  ia  not 
present  in  the  leaves  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  compoand 
reqaires  an  alkali  to  be  present  in  order  to  bring  it  into  solatioD, 
whereas  the  sap  of  the  plants  is  always  acid.  The  decompositioii 
is  represented  by  Schnnck  as  follows, — 

C3ftHsiNOi7  +  2H3  0  =  C8H6NO  +  3CjHioO«. 
Indican.  Indigotin.         Indiglacin. 

So  readily  does  this  change  from  indican  to  indigo  take  place, 
that  bruising  the  leaf  or  exposing  it  to  great  cold  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  bine  stain.  Even  after  mere  immersion  in  cold  alcohol 
or  ether,  when  the  chlorophyll  has  been  removed,  the  leaves  appear 
blue,  and  this  has  been  taken  to  show  the  pre-existeace  of  indigo  in 
the  plant.  But  these  appearances  are  deceptive,  for  Schmnck  has 
proved  that  if  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  be  used,  the  whole  of  the 
colour-producing  body,  as  well  as  the  chlorophyll,  is  removed,  the 
leaves  retaining  only  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  whilst  the  alcoholic 
extract  contains  no  indigo-blue;  but  on  adding  an  acid  to  this 
liquid,  the  indican  is  decomposed  and  indigo  blue  is  formed. 

What  now  was  the  first  step  gained  in  our  knowledge  concemiiig* 
the  constitution  of  indigo,   of    which    the    simplest    formula    is 

Step  No.  1. — This  was  made  so  long  ago  as  1840,  when  Fritsche 
proved  that  aniline,  Cg  Hg  N  H^,  can  be  obtained  from  indigo.  The 
name  for  this  now  well-known  substance  is  indeed  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  *'  anil,"  a  word  used  to  designate  the  blue  colour 
from  indigo.  This  result  of  Fritsche*s  is  of  great  importance, 
as  showing  that  indigo  is  built  up  from  the  well-known  benzene 
ring,  Cg  n^,  the  skeleton  of  all  aromatic  compounds,  and  moreover 
that  it  contains  an  amido  group. 

Step  No.  2  was  also  made  by  Fritsche  in  the  following  year, 
when,  by  boiling  indigo  with  soda  and  manganese  dioxide,  he 
obtained  ortho-amido-benzoic  acid,  or,  as  he  then  termed  it,  anthra- 
nilic  acid.     The  following  is  the  reaction  which  hero  occurs  : — 

C8H5NO  +  0  +  2H30  =  C7HbNH2  02  +  CH2  02. 
Indigo.  Ortho-amido-benzoic  add. 
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What  light  does  this  fact  shed  upon  the  constitution  of  indigo  ? 
It  shows  (1)  that  one  of  the  eight  atoms  of  carbon  in  indigo  can  be 
really  separated  from  the  rest;  (2)  that  the  carboxyl  and  the 
amido-gronp  are  in  neighbouring  positions  in  the  benzene  ring, 

Ortho-poBition.  Meta-position.  Fara-position. 

1 
COgH    y\  /\  COgH         COgH    /\ 


6 


f>»H.        I    J  I    J 

4  NHj 

viz.,  1  and  2.     For  we  have  three  isomeric  acids  of  the  above  com- 
position. 

Step  No.  3. — The  next  advance  of  importance  in  this  somewhat 
complicated  matter  is  the  discovery  by  Erdmann  and  Laurent,  inde- 
pendently, that  indigo  on  oxidation  yields  a  crystalline  body,  which, 
however,  possesses  no  coloaring  power,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  i satin. 

CgHgNO  +  O^CgHBNOg. 

Indigo.  Isatin. 

Step  No.  4 — The  reverse  of  this  action,  viz.,  the  reduction  of 
isatin  to  indigo,  was  accomplished  by  Baeyer  and  Emmerling  in 
1870  and  1878,  by  acting  with  phosphorns  pentachrloride  on  isatin, 
and  by  the  reducing  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  chloride 
thus  formed. 

Three  processes  have  been  successfully  employed  in  carrying  oat 
the  synthesis  of  the  body  under  discussion ;  bat  of  these,  only  one  is 
of  practical  importance,  the  others  being  too  costly.  The  three  pro- 
cesses have  certain  points  in  common :  (1)  They  all  proceed  from 
some  compound  containing  the  benzene  nucleus.  (2)  They  all 
start  from  compounds  containing  a  nitrogen  atom.  (3)  They  all 
commence  with  an  ortho-compoand.  In  other  respects,  however, 
they  differ  from  one  another.  Process  No.  1  starts  from  a  com- 
pound containing  seven  atoms  of  carbon  (instead  of  eight),  and  to 
this,  therefore,  one  moi*e  atom  must  be  added.  Process  No.  2,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  starts  from  a  body  which  contains  exactly  the  right 
number  (eight)  of  carbon  atoms  ^  whilst  No.  3  commences  with  a 
compound  in  which  nine  atoms  of  carbon  are  contained,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  one  atom  has  to  be  abstracted  before  indigo  can 
be  reached. 

Process  No,  1  (Kckule,  Claissen  and  Shad  well). — So  long  ago  as 
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1869  Keknl^  predicted  the  ooQBtitntion  of  isaiiQ,  and  gave  to  it 
the  formula  which  we  now  know  that  it  possesses,  viz. : — 

C6H,<;nh>co. 

Following  np  this  view,  Glaissen  and  Shadwell,  two  of  Eekal6's 
pupils,  sneceeded  in  preparing  isatin,  and  therefore  now  indigo, 
from  ortho-nitro-benzoio  acid. 

The  following  are  the  steps  in  the  ascent : — 

1.  Ortho-nitro-benzoio  acid  acted  on  bj  phosphoras  penta- 
chloride  yields  the  chloride  C^  H^  (N  Og)  C  0  01. 

2.  This  latter  heated  with  silver  cyanide  yields  the  nitril  0^  H^ 
(N 02)00.  ON. 

3.  On  heating  this  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  ortho-nitro- 
phenyl.glyoxylio  acid,  0^  H4  (N  Og)  0  0. 0  O3  H. 

4.  This  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  the  amido-com- 
pound,  Cfl  H^  (N  Hg)  0  0. 0  O3  H. 

5.  And  this  loses  water  and  yields  isatin,  Og  H^N  H.O  0.  0  0. 
The  unpleasant  nature  and  cost  of  such  bodies  as  phosphoras 

pentachloride  and  cyanogen  render  this  process  unsuitable  for  adop- 
tion on  a  large  scale. 

Process  No,  2. — Baeyer's  (1878)  synthesis  from  ortho-nitro- 
phenyl  acetic  acid. 

This  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  from  toluol,  and  it  is  first 
converted  into  the  amid o- acid,  which,  like  several  ortho- compounds, 
loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  body  called  oxindol,  from 
which  isatin,  and  therefore  indigo,  can  be  obtained.  The  precise 
steps  to  be  followed  are : — 

1.  Ortho-amido-phenylacetic  acid  yields  oxindol : 

OH3OO3H  OH3 

CeH,^  =C,H,<^         NOO  +  HjO. 

2.  This  on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  yields  nitros-ozindol : 

.0(NO). 


°    *\    NH    ^ 


8.  This  ag^in  with  nascent  hydrogen  gives  amidoxindol : 
.OHCNHj), 


NH      >C0. 
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4.  Which  on  oxidation  gives  iaatin : 

This  process,  tbe  feasibility  of  which  had  also  been  foreseen  bj 
Keknl6,  is  however  not  available  as  a  practical  scheme,  for  varioas 
reasons. 

Process  No.  8. — This  may  be  called  the  mannfactnring  process, 
and  was  also  proposed  by  Baeyer.  It  starts  from  cinnamic  acid,  a 
substance  contained  in  gam  benzoin,  balsam  of  Fern,  and  some  few 
other  aromatic  bodies.  These  sources  are,  however,  far  too  expen- 
sive to  render  this  acid  thns  obtained  available  for  manufactaring 
purposes.  Bat  Bertagnini,  in  1856,  had  obtained  cinnamic  acid 
artificially  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  other  processes  for  the 
same  purpose  have  since  been  carried  out.  Of  these,  that  most 
likely  to  be  widely  adopted  is  the  following  practical  modification 
by  Dr.  Garo  of  Mr.  Perkin's  beaatifnl  synthesis  of  cinnamic  acid  : — 

1.  CeHsCH8  +  4Cl  =  0«H6CHCl,  +  2HCL 
Tolaene.  Benzylene  diohloride. 

2.  C«  Hg  0  H  01,         +         2  0  Hj.  0  O.O.Na  = 
Benzylene  dicfaloride.  Sodinm  acetate. 

C«HB0HZZ:0H.C0.0H.  +  2NaCl+  CH3CO.OH. 
Cinnamio  acid. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Baeyer  selected  this  nine-carbon 
atom  for  the  manufacture  of  iodigo.  In  the  first  place  it  had 
long  been  known  that  all  indigo  compounds  when  heated  with 
zinc-dust  yield  indol,  Cg  H  7  N,  a  body  which  stands  therefore  to 
indigo  in  the  same  relation  as  anthracene  to  alizarin,  and  Baeyer 
and  Emmerling  had,  so  long  ago  as  1869,  prepared  this  indol 
from  ortho-nitro-cinnamic  acid,  thus  : — 

08Hfl(NOa)003H  =  08H7N  +  08+002. 

Secondly,  the  ortho-nitro-cinnamic  acid  required  (for  we  must 
remember  that  indigo  is  an  ortho-compound,  and  also  contains 
nitrogen)  can  be  readily  prepared  from  cinnamic  acid,  and  this 
itself  again  can  be  obtained  on  a  larger  scale.  Thirdly,  this  acid 
readily  parts  with  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  thns  renders  possible  its 
conversion  into  eight-carbon  indigo. 

The  next  steps  in  the  process  are :  (3)  the  formation  of  ortho- 
nitro-cinnamic  acid ;  (4)  the  conversion  of  this  into  its  dibromide  ; 
(5)  the  separation  from  this  of  the  two  molecules  of  hydrobromic 
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acid,  giving  rise  to  ortho-nitro-pbenyl-propiolio  acid;  (6),  and 
lasfcly,  the  conversion  of  this  latter  into  indigo  by  heating  its  alka- 
line solution  with  grape  sugar,  xanthate  of  soda,  or  other  reducing 
agent.     These  reactions  are  thus  represented  : — 

3.  CgHgCHZIZOHCOOH 
Ginnatnio  aoid. 
yields 

C«H4(N02)CHIZZCHCOOH. 

Ortho-nitro-cinnamio  acid. 

In  this  process  the  para-acid  is  also  obtained,  and  as  this  is  useless 
for  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  it  has  to  be  removed.  This  is  effected 
by  converting  the  acids  into  their  ethyl  ethers,  which,  possessing 
different  degrees  of  solubility,  can  be  readily  separated  from  one 
another. 

4.  This  is  next  converted  into  the  dibromide, 

C«H^(N02)CHBr.CHBrC0  0H. 

5.  And  by  careful  treatment  with  caustic  soda  this  yields  ortho- 
nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid,  thus  : — 

C8H^(T;r02)OHBrGHBrCOOH  +  2NaOH  = 
C8H4(N03)Ca.COOH  +  2NaBr  +  2H30. 

6.  i2[CflH4(N08)C2.COOH  +  H3  =  C8HBNO  +  C02  +  H2  0]. 

Ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid.  Indigotin. 

The  last  of  these  reactions  is  in  reality  not  so  simple  as  the 
equation  indicates.  For  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  indigo  is  ob- 
tained, whereas  according  to  theory  68  per  cent,  should  result. 
Indeed,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  indigo  can  be  prepared  by  these 
three  methods,  chemists  are  as  yet  in  doubt  as  to  its  molecular 
weight,  the  probability  being  that  the  molecule  of  indigo  contains 
twice  16  atoms  of  carbon,  or  has  the  formula  4  (Cg  H5  N  0)  or 
Cgg  HjQ  N^  O4.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  according  to 
Sommaruga  the  vapour  density  of  indigo  is  9*45,  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  simpler  formula,  0^^  Hjq  N2  O2. 

The  artificial  production  of  indigo  may  even  now  be  said  to  be 
within  measurable  distance  of  commercial  success,  for  the  ortho- 
nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid,  the  colourless  substance  which  on  treat- 
ment with  a  reducing  agent  yields  indigo-blue,  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Manchester  calico-printers,  and  is  furnished  by  the 
Baden  Company  for  alkali  and  aniline  colours,  at  the  price  of  6«. 
per  pound  for  a  paste  containing  25  per  cent,  of  the  dry  acid. 
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The  remainder  of  the  anther's  paper  deals  with  the  natnre  of  the 
competition  between  artificial  and  the  natural  indigo  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  also  with  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
artificial  product  in  the  process  of  calico  printings 

Some  New  Compounds  of  Brazilein  and  Hamatein.  J.  J.  Hum- 
mel  and  A.  G.  Per  kin.  (OhemicaZ  NewSj  from  Jaiim.  Ghem,  Soc, 
1882.)  Commercial  logwood  extract  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
on  cooling  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess.  This  solution  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  days,  or  air  is  aspirated  through 
.  for  several  hours.  A  dark  pnrplish  granular  precipitate  of  the 
ammonia  compound  of  hadmatein  is  gradually  deposited.  This 
precipitate  is  collected  and  pressed,  40  grams  are  dissolved  in  a  litre 
of  hot  water,  and  30  to  160  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'04)  added. 
The  solution  is  heated  for  some  time  on  a  steam-bath,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  The  amorphous  residue  of  heamatein  is  filtered 
off,  re-extracted  with  hot  dilute  acetic  acid  several  times,  and  the 
combined  filtrates  evaporated  on  the  steam-bath,  when  glittering 
crystals  of  hadmatein  separate  out.  These  are  filtered  off,  washed 
with  acetic  acid,  then  with  water,  and  dried.  Thus  prepared, 
haomatein  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acid ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies.  Analyses  indicated  the  for- 
mula CigHjgOg.  The  crystals  are  evidently  indicated  identical  with 
those  described  by  Haberstadt  and  Beis  (Ber.  der  deuisch.  cheni, 
Oea.i  xiv.,  611).  Haamatein  is  destroyed  by  hot  sulphuric  acid ;  it, 
however,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
ducing a  dark  reddish  brown  solution.  By  adding  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid  very  gradually  to  this  solution,  nntil  it  is  diluted  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  times  its  bulk,  an  orange  crystalline  precipitate 
is  gradually  thrown  down.  This,  on  analysis,  gave  the  formula 
Ci0  H^s  Oq  S  O3,  The  authors  suggest  the  name  sulphate  of  hoBma" 
tyl;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol,  but  is  slightly 
soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid  and  cold  ammonia.  By  digesting  this 
substance  with  water  and  alcohol,  a  reddish  brown  crystalline  pow- 
der was  obtained,  having  the  probable  formula  (C|g  H^g  0^^  S  O3. 
By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  on  haomatein  a 
body  was  prepared  having  the  formula  Cjg  H^i  O5  CI,  crystallizing 
in  minute  scarlet  needles.  By  the  action  of  hydrobromio  acid  a 
similar  substance  containing  bromine  was  obtained.  From  commer- 
cial brazil  extracts,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  heamatein,  brazilein  was  obtained;  dried  at  100°  its 
composition  is  C^^  H^g  O5,  Hg  0 ;  dried  at  130°  it  was  obtained  an- 
hydrous.   By  the  action  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrobromic 
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aoida,  oompoands  were  prepared  oorresponding  to  those  prepared 
f roin  haamatein.  The  tinctorial  power  of  these  new  oompoands  is 
mnch  greater  than  that  of  the  original  hssmatein  and  brazilein,  and 
the  colonrs  are  mnoh  faster.  Although  the  anthers  did  not  form 
from  bamatein  a  body  similar  to  the]coBmlein  obtained  from  gallein, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  hedmatein  probably  belongs  to  the  class  of 
phthalleins. 

Triethyl  Meconate.  H.  Osi.  (Joum.  fur  praet  Ohem.  [2],  xxiit., 
439-443.)  This  compound  is  obtained  by  acting  on  silver  diethyl 
meconate  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles 
melting  at  61^,  and  yielding  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  (Cj  H5)3  0^  H  0^. 

Action  of  Chlorioated  Lime  on  Alcohols.  Dr.  A.  Goldberg. 
(Joum,  pr.  Chem,  [2],  xxiv.,  97-119,  and  Joum,  Ohem,  /Soc,  1882, 
28.) 

1.  Action  on  Ethyl  Alcohol, — Schmitt  and  the  author  have  pre- 
viously shown  that  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorinated  lime  and 
alcohol,  when  mixed,  become  heated,  and  there  distils  over  much 
unaltered  alcohol  and  a  greenish  yellow  oil,  which  by  the  action 
of  light  or  heat  decomposes  almost  explosively,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids.  The  products  of 
the  decomposition,  treated  with  water,  gave  an  aqueous  solution 
of  aldehyde,  and  an  insoluble  oil  containing  much  monochloraoetal 
and  a  little  chloroform  and  dichloracetal ;  further,  the  oil  seemed 
to  contain  a  definite  body  boiling  at  77-78°.  The  author  has  con- 
firmed all  these  statements  except  the  last,  the  liquid  of  constant 
composition  and  boiling  point  really  consisting  of  several  com- 
pounds. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  above  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  was 
fractionally  distilled,  when  monochloraoetal,  passing  over  between 
150°  and  160°,  and  dichloracetal  at  185-190°,  were  obtained ;  croton- 
chloral  (b.  p.  163-165°),  and  acetal  (b.  p.  90-120°),  could  not  be 
detected.  The  portions  boiling  between  70°  and  150°  were  separated 
into  two  portions,  one  boiling  at  70-80°,  and  the  other  above  150°, 
without  any  intermediate  portions.  Of  the  portion  boiling  at  70-80°, 
three-fourths  of  a  litre  was  used  for  further  fractionations ;  a  small 
portion  distilled  below  70°,  but  the  principal  portions  between  72- 
73°  and  between  77-78°,  the  percentages  of  chlorine  in  these  frac- 
tions being  70*5  and  34*0.  Sodiom  acted  energetically  on  the  latter, 
but  scarcely  at  all  on  the  former,  which  was  foand  to  be  scarcely 
altered  in  composition  by  distillation  over  sodium.  The  distillate 
heated  under  pressure   with  hydrochloric  acid,   yielded  a  black 
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resiaoas  body  and  an  oily  liqaid,  boiling  entirely  between  60-65°, 
containing  87*5  per  cent,  chlorine,  and  Having  a  vaponr-density 
of  4' 24;  it  18  chloroform.  The  anthor  is  not  able  to  determine 
whether  this  chloroform  exists  ready  formed  in  the  oil,  or  whether 
it  is  formed  dnring  the  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  since  all 
fractions  of  the  oil  gire  the  phenylcarbamine  reaction. ;  they  more- 
over all  give  a  mirror  with  silver  solutions,  and  when  shaken  with 
water  impart  to  it  an  aldehyde-like  smell,  so  that  the  oil  also 
contains  some  higher  aldehyde. 

Ck)nsidering  the  small  quantity  of  oil  insoluble  in  water  formed, 
in  some  cases  absolutely  none,  it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of 
the  monochloracetal  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  aldehyde.  The 
author  supposing  the  original  oil  before  explosion  to  be  ethyl  hypo- 
chlorite, explains  the  reaction  thus : — 

1.  CaHB.0Cl-CH8.C0H  +  HCl; 

2.  CH8.COH  +  2EtHO  +  Cl9  = 
HCl  +  HjO  +  CH8CLCH.(OEt)a; 

the  unaltered  alcohol  in  the  second  equation  being  that  driven  over 
by  the  energy  of  the  reaction. 

The  action  of  chlorinated  lime  on  monochloracetal  was  studied 
in  order  to  get  a  clue  to  the  formation  of  chloroform  as  above 
mentioned.  With  pure  monochloracetal,  a  reaction  first  took  place 
on  the  water-bath,  a  greenish  yellow  distillate  going  over.  This 
soon  decomposed,  no  longer  however  violently,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  separated  into  two  layers, 
an  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  An  oily  chlorinated  body.  This 
latter  contained  much  unaltered  monochloracetal,  but  also  di-  and 
trichloracetaJ,  which  were  isolated  and  identified  by  their  com- 
position, and  the  latter  by  its  yielding  chloroform  on  distillation 
with  potassinm  hydroxide. 

After  the  action  of  equivalent  quantities  of  alcohol  and  chlorinated 
lime,  the  whole  of  the  available  chlorine  is  generally  found  to  be 
exhausted ;  when  twice  the  above  quantity  of  alcohol  was  used  with 
the  same  quantity  of  chlorinated  lime,  but  very  little  more  product 
was  obtained,  but  it  contained  much  more  of  the  low  boiling  bodies 
(*.e.,  70-80°). 

Action  of  chlorinated  lime  on  dilute  alcohol.  Equivalent  quan- 
tities of  chlorinated  lime  and  alcohol,  the  latter  diluted  with  its  own 
volume  of  water,  when  mixed,  reacted  on  each  other  in  about  seven 
minutes,  and  the  oily  distillate  decomposed  violently ;  the  oily  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  contained  3'4  per  cent,  crude  chloroform, 
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boiling  at  60-70®.  With  twice  the  above  quantity  of  water  the  re- 
action commenced  after  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minntes,  and  the  pro- 
duct contained  56*5  per  cent,  liquid,  boiling  at  60-70°,  and  above  100° 
onlj  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  monochloraoetal 
passed  over.  With  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  the  distillation 
did  not  commence  until  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was 
tben  imperfect,  the  product  all  distilled  between  60®  and  65®.  With 
eight  times  the  quantity  of  water,  the  reaction  commenoed  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  had  to  be  finally  assisted  by  gentle 
heating,  the  product  distilling  over  below  70° ;  and  lastly,  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  chloro- 
form, the  product  distilled  entirely  between  60°  and  68°  In  2  litres 
of  chloroform  residues  of  high  boiling  point,  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer,  no  trace  of  monochloraoetal  oould  be  detected. 

These  experiments  show  that  on  addition  of  water  the  quantity  of 
monochloraoetal — ^the  lowest  chlorinated  product— decreases  rapidly, 
whilst  that  of  the  lower  boiling,  but  more  highly  chlorinated  chloro- 
form, increases  as  rapidly.  The  formation  of  traces  of  chloroform 
when  absolute  alcohol  is  used,  the  author  considers  to  be  due  to  the 
moisture  in  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  that  the  addition  of  water,  hy 
diminishing  the  energy  of  the  action,  allows  the  chloride  of  lime  to 
act  further  on  the  chlorinated  acetal  or  chlorinated  adehyde,  re- 
solving it  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid.  But  judging  from  the 
fact  that  from  1  kilo,  alcohol  only  1  kilo,  chloroform  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  probable  that  but  one-quarter  of  the  total  carbon  goes  to  the 
formation  of  the  chloroform,  thus  :^ 

4(03H5.0H)  +  16CaOCl8  =  13CaCla  +  3(H.COO)8Ca 
+  8HaO  +  2CHCl8. 

2.  Action  of  Chlorinated  Lime  on  chemically  pure  Methyl  Alcohol, 
— Equivalent  quantities  were  used,  but  no  reaction  took  place 
spontaneously.  When  the  mixture  was  heated  on  a  water-bath, 
a  distillate  was  obtained  smelling  strongly  of  hydrochloric  and 
hypochlo]X)us  acids  and  chlorine,  it  did  not  decompose  violently,  and 
dissolved  completely  in  water,  with  evolution  of  a  gas  which  ex- 
ploded on  applying  a  light.  The  aqueous  solution  contained  neither 
chloroform  nor  aldehyde.  This,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  others,  bears  out  the  opinion  that  the  chlorine  never 
enters  the  carbinol  residue,  which  is  oxidised  to  formic  or  carbonic 
acid. 

The  remainder  of  the  author's  paper  deals  with  the  action  of 
chlorinated  lime  on  isopentyl  alcohoL 
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Bectification  of  Alcohol  B.  Piotet  (Pharniaceut  Zeitung, 
1881,  539,  from  Eevue  univere,  de  la  Brass  et  DisL)  The  author 
Tecommends  the  distillation  of  alcohol  to  be  carried  oat  in  vacuo, 
and  the  vapour  to  be  condensed  by  means  of  an  ice  refrigerator. 
Bj  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions  a  very  superior  product 
is  obtained. 

Detection  of  Fousel  Oil  in  Alcohol.  A.  Jorisser.  {Blel 
Gentr.^  1881,  791.)  10  c.o.  of  the  spirit  to  be  tested  are  mixed 
with  10  drops  of  colourless  aniline  and  2  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  not  l^ss  than  ^  per  cent,  of  fousel  oil  a 
red  coloration  will  thus  be  produced.  If  the  impurity  amounts  to 
less  than  this  proportion,  it  is  necessary  to  shake  up  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  spirit  with  chloroform,  and  to  apply  the  test  to  the 
residue  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  decanted  chloroform. 

Nature  of  the  Alcoholic  Ferment.  D.  Cochin.  (Bied,  Genfr., 
1881,  345.)  When  a  fermenting  sugar  solution  is  carefully  filtered, 
no  further  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  perfectly  clear  filtrate. 
The  author  regards  this  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  insolubility 
of  the  alcoholic  ferment. 

The  Purity  of  Chloroform.  P.  Yvon.  (Jbwm.  de  Fharm.  et  de 
Ghim,j  1882.)  The  author  finds  that  absolutely  pure  chloroform 
does  not  reduce  permanganate,  while  impure  chloroform  does  ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  observation  proposes  the  following  test  for 
acertaining  the  purity  of  this  substance : — 5  c.c.  of  the  chloroform 
to  be  tested  are  to  be  shaken  with  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing 
1  part  of  potassium  permanganate  and  10  parts  of  caustic  potash, 
in  250  parts  of  water.  With  pure  chloroform  the  violet  colour  will 
remain  nnchanged,  whereas  with  an  impure  article  it  will  change 
to  green,  either  instantly  or  within  less  than  ten  minutes.  He  at- 
tributes this  reduction  to  the  presence  of  chlorinated  compounds. 

The  agitation  with  alkaline  permanganate  solution,  with  subse- 
quent drying  and  rectification,  is  also  suggested  by  the  author  as  an 
efficient  process  for  purifying  chloroform  intended  for  ansBsthetic 
purposes. 

The  Purity  of  Chloroform.  D .  B .  D  o  1 1 .  (From  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  March 
8,  1882,  and  published  in  Fharm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  769.) 

The  author  criticises  the  process  recently  recommended  by  P. 
Yvon  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  chloroform  for  ansdsthetic 
purposes  (see  the  preceding  abstract).  His  experiments  indicate 
that  the  reducing  action  upon  permanganate  is  dne  to  the  presence 
of  alcohol,  and  not  to  that  of  chlorinated  compounds.    As  a  minute 
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proportion  of  alcohol  ooonrs  in  even  the  best  samples  of  Britifih 
chloroform,  and  is  not  considered  an  objectionable  imparity,  the 
author  regards  Yvon*s  process  as  of  little  practical  yalne. 

The  Detection  of  Chloral  Hydrate.  F.  Ogston.  {ZeUsehr,  fur 
Analyt  Chem.,  1882, 124.)  If  a  weak  solntion  of  chloral  hydrate 
be  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  mixture 
after  some  time  assumes  an  orange-yellow  coloration,  which  gra- 
dually darkens,  ultimately  becoming  brown,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
disagreeably  smelling  gas  is  evolyed.  Finally  an  orange  precipitate 
is  formed.  If,  soon  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  sulphide, 
the  mixture  be  heated,  the  precipitation  occurs  at  once,  and  the 
precipitate  in  this  case  is  more  of  a  red  ooloor. 

Butyl-chloral  and  the  so-called  croton-chloral  give  the  same 
reaction,  which  however  is  not  produced  by  other  substances. 

SolubUity  of  Iodoform.  Dr.  Vulpius.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.^ 
Jan.,  1882.)  Hot  glycerin  dissolves  1  per  cent,  of  iodoform,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  separates  on  cooling.  Hot  olive  oil  takes  up 
about  20  per  cent,  of  iodoform,  of  which  2  per  cent,  remains  in 
solution  after  cooling.  The  solution  in  chloroform  rapidly  becomes 
dark  red,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  reaction  between  the 
two  compounds.  With  collodion  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  iodoform 
can  be  readily  prepared  by  agitating  the  latter  with  a  little  ether 
and  afterwards  with  the  collodion,  and  even  a  15  per  cent,  solntion 
may  be  made.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  iodoform 
soluble  in  various  solvents : — 

100  parts  of  Petroleum  benzin  dissolve  1  part  of  Iodoform. 


Benzol 

tf 

1-6 

Absolute  aloohol 

i» 

4 

Oil  of  turpentine 

II 

4 

Oil  of  lavender 

II 

7 

Oil  of  cloves 

II 

8 

OU  of  fennel 

II 

9 

Oil  of  lemon 

If 

9 

Oil  of  rosemary 

II 

9 

Oil  of  cinnamon 

II 

14 

Oil  of  caraway 

ti 

16 

Ether 

II 

16 

C^lyceryl  Ether.  B.  Tollens  and  A.  Loe.  (Ber.  der  deuisch, 
chem.  Ges.,  xiv.,  1946.)  This  body  (previously  obtained  by 
Gregerfield,  Linnemann,  von  Zotta,  and  Tollens)  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  distilling  glycerol  with  ^^  of  its  weight  of  ammonium 
chloride,  collecting  the  fraction  boiling  between  220  and  270°  C, 
neutralizing  this  with  potassium   carbonate,  then  distilling  in  a 
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current  of  steam,  and  finally  adding  potasfiiam  carbonate  to  the 
distillate,  wberenpon  the  etber  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  liqaid. 
When  dried,  the  product  boils  at  from  170-173°  C.  It  has  a  slight 
reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  greatly  increased  by 
previous  warming  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  When  treated 
with  warm  acids,  and  subsequently  with  soda  and  iodine  solution,  it 
yields  iodoform. 

From  its  formula,  Cj  H^q  O3,  glyceryl  ether  would  appear  to  be 
a  dehydrated  derivative  or  ether  of  acetol,  C3  Kg  O3.  Its  consti- 
tutional formula  is  represented  by  the  authors  as 

C  H3  C  Hg  C  Hj 

CO  CO      or     C 

I  I  I       ^^"    I 

C  Hj— O— C  Hjj  CH  2—  0 — C  Hg 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Diglycerate.  W.  F.  Loebisch  and 
A.  Loos.  (Monatshefte  filr  ckemiej  Dec.,  1881.  From  Ghem.  and 
Drugg,)  Sodium  monoglycerate  may  be  prepared  either  by  acting 
upon  anhydrous  glycerin  with  metallic  sodium  or  by  the  mutual 
reaction  of  sodium  ethylate  and  glycerin,  the  latter  method  being 
the  best.  Up  to  the  present  all  attempts  to  replace  a  further  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  glycerin  with  an  atom  of  sodium  have  failed.  The 
authors,  have,  however,  succeeded  in  effecting  this  substitution  by 
treating  alcoholic  sodium  monoglycerate  with  sodium  ethylate,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  for  several  hours  under  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
in  a  vessel  connected  with  an  inverted  Liebig's  condenser.  Thus 
prepared  and  kept  under  hydrogen,  sodium  diglycerate  forms  a 
glossy  white  porous  mass,  which  soon  crumbles  to  a  crystalline 
powder.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture  with  great  avidity, 
deliquescing  finally  to  a  corrosive  syrup.  Sodium  diglycerate  melts 
at  220° C,  with  the  formation  of  bubbles;  at  270°  C.  it  admits  of 
distillation,  the  distillate  consisting  of  a  brown  liquid. 

ftuantitative  Separation  of  Bosin  from  Fats.  T.  T.  Gladding. 
(Ainer,  Ghem,  Joum.^  iii.,  416.)  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin- 
ous and  fatty  acids  is  treated  with  neutral  silver  nitrate,  which 
throws  down  the  fatty  acids  as  silver  salts,  leaving  the  silver  resinate 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  having  settled  down,  the  clear  liquid 
is  mixed  with  ether  and  shaken  up  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid 
till  the  dissolved  silver  salt  is  completely  decomposed ;  and  after 
all  the  resulting  silver  chloride  has  subsided,  the  ethereal  sola- 
tion  is  syphoned  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath. 
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The  residne  coDsistB  of  rosin  containing  a  small  qnantitj  of  oleic 
acid,  which  can  be  accnratelj  allowed  for.  The  chief  nse  of  the 
process  is  for  the  estimation  of  rosin  in  soap,  to  whicli  it  may  be 
applied  directly  withont  previous  decomposition  of  the  soap  by 
acids.  Its  success,  however,  requires  attention  to  a  number  of 
details,  for  which  the  original  paper  must  be  consulted. 

Preparation  of  Lactic  Acid.  H.  Kiliani.  (Ber.  der  deutsch. 
chem,  Oes.y  xv.,  699-701.)  The  author  recommends  the  following 
modified  process : — 500  grams  of  raw  sugar,  250  grams  of  water,  and 
10  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (3  parts  by  weight  of  Hj  S  O4  to  4  of 
water)  are  heated  for  three  hours  at  50° ;  to  the  cooled  inverted 
sugar  solution,  400  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  hydrate  solution  are 
added  gradually  by  50  c.c.  at  a  time.  The  mixture  rapidly  darkens, 
and  the  temperature  rises  almost  to  boiling  if  the  sodium  hydrate 
be  added  in  too  large  quantities.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  at 
60-70°,  until  it  gives  no  reaction  with  Fehling's  solution.  Sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  strength  mentioned  above  is  then  added  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  soda,  and  the  sodium  sulphate  crystals  are 
separated ;  the  rest  of  the  sulphate  is  removed  by  the  addition  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  drained  from  the 
crystals ;  half  of  it.  is  neutralized  with  zinc  carbonate,  boiled,  and 
filtered  when  hot  into  the  remaining  half.  The  zinc  salt,  amounting 
to  30-40  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling,  and,  after  separation  from  the  mother-liquor,  is  obtained 
pure  after  a  single  crystallization ;  a  further  crop  of  zinc  lactate  may 
be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor. 

A  New  Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  KLelting  Points.  C. 
F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan.  {Fharm,  Jcmm,,  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  Chemical  Society^  Jan.  19,  1882.)  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  small  platform  of  thin  ferrotype  iron  or  silver,  having  an  open- 
ing for  the  reception  of  a  thermometer  bulb  and  a  small  indentation 
or  depression,  about  1*5  mm.  deep  and  2  mm.  in  diameter.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  the  substance  is  melted  in  the  little  depression, 
and  while  still  liquid  a  thin  platinum  wire,  bent  like  an  L  and  fused 
into  a  glass  float,  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  held  there  until  the 
substance  solidifies ;  a  thermometer  is  then  inserted  into  the  opening, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  plunged  under  mercury ;  the  mercury  is 
gently  heated  and  the  thermometer  carefully  watched.  As  soon  as 
the  substance  melts  the  float  rises  instantly  and  the  temperature  is 
noted.  Stirring  is  unnecessary-;  the  whole  of  the  substance  is  sur- 
rounded  with  mercury,  and  the  attention  can  bo  concentrated  on 
the  thermometer. 
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The  £886Etial  (Ml  of  Piniu  Pnmilio.  A.  Atterbnrg.  (Ber.  der 
deuUch,  chem,  Ges.,  xIf.,  2530.  From  PJiarm.  Joum.)  The  aatbor 
has  separated  from  the  essential  oil  prepared  from  the  acicalar 
leaves  of  Pinus  pumiliOf  fonr  bodies  belonging  to  the  terpene  groap. 
The  first  terpene  has  a  boiling  point  between  156°  and  160^  C,  is 
l897orotatory  (—6*66),  smells  like  well  parified  oil  of  tarpentine, 
and  is  identical  with  the  modification  of  that  oil  known  as  "  tere- 
benthene."  The  second  terpene  boils  between  17P  and  1 76"*  0.,  is  also 
laavorotatorj  (  — 5*39)  and  has  the  odonr  of  "  sylvestrin,"  a  body 
isolated  by  the  anthor  from  pine-wood  tar,  with  which  it  is  probably 
identical.  The  third  terpene  is  a  pleasant  smelling  lea^orotatory 
(  — 6'2)  liqaid,  boiling  at  250°  C,  bat  then  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion ;  it  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  qaickly  becoming 
yellowish  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  by  distilling  with  the  vapour  of 
water,  and  is  one  of  the  sesquitwpenes  (G^g  Hj^).  The  fourth  pro- 
duct was  a  reddish  thick  non-volatile  liquid,  almost  solidifying  in 
the  cold,  which  appeared  to  have  the  composition  of  a  slightly 
oxidized  terpene.  Two  terpenes  were  some  time  since  separated 
from  the  essential  oil  of  Pinus  sylvestris  by  Dr.  Tilden  (Pharm, 
Joum.  [3],  viii.,  539),  which  resembled  the  first  two  in  their  boiling 
points,  but  one  of  them  was  dextrorotatory  (+  18*48') ;  otherwiiie 
they  are  probably  identical.  The  author  looks  upon  the  fragrant 
terpene  as  a  hitherto  unknown  body. 

The  Essential  Oil  of  the  Fruit  of  Coriaudum  Sativum.  B.  Grosser. 
{Ber,  der  deutsch,  chem,  Oes.,  xiv.,  2485-2508.  Prom  Joum.  Ghem, 
Soc.) — The  oil  used  has  sp.  gr.  0*8719  at  15**,  refractive  index 
=  1*464 ;  at  15°,  with  Wild's  polaristrobometer,  [aj^  =  -  92*55 ; 
another  sample  sp.  gr.  0*8720,  gave  [a]©  =  -  88*4.  Analysis  led 
to  the  formula  C^q  H^g  0.  When  fractionally  distilled,  the  portion 
which  passes  over  at  150-170°  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  water, 
but  above  this  temperature  the  distillate  is  clear.  Analysis  of  f rac- 
tion  165-170°  gave  numbers  for  CjoHj^O;  and  of  fraction  190- 
196°  gave  the  same  results  as  the  original  oil.  Both  the  oil  and 
fraction  190-196^  dissolve  completely  in  cold  alcoholic  sulphuric 
acid  (90  per  cent,  alcohol,  2  parts;  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1840,  1 
part),  a  property  also  evinced  by  the  monohydrate  of  laevorotatory 
turpentine  oil.  The  fraction  165-170°  also  dissolves  to  a  clear 
solution,but  soon  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of  a  terpene.  A 
mixture  of  C^q  H^g  O  and  G^q  H^^  never  dissolves  to  a  clear  solution, 
the  fraction  165-170°  is  therefore  not  a  mixture  of  these  bodies, 
but  a  definite  compound;  for,  by  repeated  distillation,  it  boiled 
between  168-170°;  its  formation 'is  thus  explained,  20ioHi8  0  = 
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C20H34O  +  H3O.  By  distillation  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  oil 
of  coriander  yields  a  terpene,  water  being  eliminated  (Kawalier)  ; 
the  same  change  takes  place  when  the  oil  is  heated  alone  in  a  sealed 
tnbe  at  200°  for  some  time.  Sodium  acts  on  the  oil,  hydrogen  being 
evolved,  and  the  body  O^o  H^^  O  Na  being  formed  ;  on  decomposing 
this  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  getting  back  C^q  Hjg  O, 
the  body  CgoHj^O  (b.  p.  168-170'')  is  obtained.  By  conducting 
the  experiment  with  sodium  at  150-170°  and  decomposing  the 
product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  terpene,  GjoHj^  (b.  p.  178- 
180°),  is  formed.  By  digesting  the  oil  with  acetic  acid  at  150-180°  in 
a  sealed  tube,  a  body  of  the  formula  C20  H^^  O  is  produced;  with  acetic 
anhydride,  however,  an  acetate  is  formed,  Ciq  ^\t  Ac  0.  Dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  coriander  oil  with  great  avidity,  water 
being  formed :  the  oil,  O^q  H^^  Gl,  produced  is  of  a  feeble  yellowish 
colonr ;  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  a  not  unpleasant  camphor-like 
odour;  its  sp.  gr.  »  0*9527  at  15°;  when  heated  it  decomposes, 
giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  The  absorption  of  hydriodic  acid  gas 
is  very  violent,  often  explosive,  and  the  product  explodes  violently 
when  warmed,  even  below  100° ;  the  iodine  estimation  agrees  with 
the  formula  CioH^^I.  These  experiments  tend  to  show  that 
coriander  oil  has  a  hydroxy  1-group,  and  its  formula  is  therefore 
Cio  H17. 0  H.  The  iodide,  Cjo  Hj^  I,  gradually  undergoes  decom- 
position, and  by  carefully  heating  it  after  decomposition  has  set  in 
to  about  140°,  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  are  evolved,  and  after 
about  half  an  hour  the  action  is  complete ;  cymene  was  recognised 
amongst  other  products. 

Oxidation  experiments  with  nitric  acid  were  useless,  for  with 
strong  acid  the  action  is  too  violent,  and  with  dilute  acid  there  is 
no  action  at  all. 

With  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  the  oxidation  takes  place 
in  stages,  according  to  the  strength  and  quieintity  employed.  With 
a  concentrated  solution  of  permanganate  the  action  is  extremely 
violent;  with  a  more  dilute  solution  the  reaction  is  steadier,  and  the 
products  are  acetic  and  oxalic  adds  and  carbonic  anhydride.  By 
adding  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  permanganate  to  the  oil,  at  the 
same  time  cooling,  nntil  all  the  oil  has  disappeared  from  the  surface, 
filtering  off  the  manganese  hydrate,  and  separating  from  the  potaa- 
Slum  ca/rhonate  by  crystallization  and  extraction  with  alcohol,  a 
product  is  obtained  which  shows  no  tendency  to  crystallize.  This 
product  is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  only  volatile  acid  present  is  acetic.  From  the  residue  an 
acid,  CgH2o04,  is  separated,  which  does  not  crystallize,  or  form 
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crystalliDe  salts;  it  forms  percipitates,  however,  with  basic  lead 
acetate  and  iron  chloride,  and  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  dimethyl' 
succinic  acid.  If,  however,  dilute  permanganate  is  nsed  in  quantity 
insufficient  for  complete  oxidation,  the  product  consists  of  a  ketone 
0^8  His.  CO  Me,  which  is  a  yellowish  oil  (sp.  gr.  0*8970:  b.  p.  185 
-186°)  ;  does  not  solidify,  even  at  37° ;  is  volatile  with  steam,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite 
which  melts  when  touched  with  the  finger,  and  chars  when  heated. 
Oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate,  it  yields  the  acid  Cg  H^g  O4, 
acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  finally,  by  further  oxidation, 
oxalic  acid. 

Oil  of  Wild  Thyme.  R  Feboe.  (Gom/pies  Bendun,,  xcii.,  1290, 
1291). — A  preliminary  distillation  separated  the  liquid  into  two  pro- 
ducts— one  colourless,  boiling  at  170-200^  the  other,  strongly 
coloured,  boiling  between  200-250^.  The  first  liquid  was  fractionated 
over  sodium,  and  obtained  of  tolerably  constant  boiling  point,  175- 
177°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  odour  of  lemons,  having  a 
density  of  0*873  at  0**,  and  a  very  feeble  rotatory  power.  The 
density  of  its  vapour,  determined  at  192*5°  under  748  mm.  pressure, 
was  4*78.  The  theoretical  density  of  the  hydrocarbon,  CioH^^,  is 
4*68,  with  which  formula  the  percentage  composition  also  agreed. 

Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  had  no  action  upon  it,  but  the  Nordhausen 
acid  dissolved  it  without  elevation  of  temperature,  and  without  dis- 
engagement of  sulphurous  anhydride ;  the  resulting  liquid  was  red, 
and  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

From  the  foregoing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  is  a 
cymene,  C^q  H^^,  containing  probably  some  traces  of  a  camphene 
hydrocarbon,  to  which  perhaps  its  feeble  rotatory  power  is  due. 

The  higher  boiling  portions  consisted  chiefly  of  an  oxidized  body, 
which  was  isolated  by  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
decanting  the  insoluble  hydrocarbons.  The  phenol  was  then  separated 
by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaking  with  ether  ; 
after  several  rectifications,  it  furnished  a  product  boiling  regularly 
at  233-235°.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  with  a  pungent  odour 
recalling  that  of  the  original  oil.  Its  density  at  0°  was  0*988,  but  it 
does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  however,  the  analysis 
corresponded  well  with  the  formula  G^q  H^^  O,  which  shows  it  to  be 
a  thymol. 

Treated  with  acetic  chloride,  it  gives  the  acetic  salt  of  thymol, 
which  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  pleasant  odour,  boiling  at  244-245.° 

Oil  of  Wine.  B.  0.  Harting.  (Joum,  fiir  pract  Ohem.  [2],  xxiii., 
449-480.  From  Joum.  Ghem,  8oc.)  After  noting  the  results  obtained 
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by  previous  inyestigators  with  the  oily  liquid  obtained  from  small 
preparations  of  ether  or  ethylene,  the  author  gives  an  aoooant  of 
his  examination  of  the  products  from  the  manu&cture  of  ether  on 
a  large  scale.  In  the  technical  conyersion  of  alcohol  into  ether  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  vessels  are  kept  in  uninterrupted  use  for  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  about  800  kilos,  of  alcohol  are  used. 
After  the  ether  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  consists  of  a  tarry  sub- 
stance, which  is  a  high  condensation-product  examined  by  Marchand 
(Berz,  Jahresher,^  xix.,  504),  and  a  liquid. 

The  liquid,  freed  from  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  alcohol,  and  water, 
has  a  neutral  reaction.  Sp.  g^.  0*903  at  17*5°.  It  is  clear,  yellowish, 
of  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  not  decomposed  even  on  boiling  with  water 
or  alkalies ;  it  does  not  contain  sulphur,  nor  does  it  deposit  crystals 
on  cooling  to  0°.  The  liquid  was  submitted  to  systematic  fraction- 
ing,  by  Linnemann's  method,  and  each  fraction  examined  separately. 

Fraction  boiling  at  112-113°,  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  C^  H^q  O,  and  from  its  behaviour  with  hydriodic  acid,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  iodides,  was  found  to  be  ethylamyl  oxide. 

Fraction  150*160°.  After  shaking  up  with  hydrogen  sodium 
sulphite,  removing  the  sodium  compound  and  distilling,  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,' with  camphor-like  odour,  was  obtained  (b.  p.  153-155°), 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  0*8405.  It  yielded  on 
reduction  a  secondary  alcohol  (b.  p.  163-165°),  Og  H^g  O,  with  a 
musty  odour,  and  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  calcium 
chloride ;  and  on  oxidation  valeric  and  propionic  acids  were  formed ; 
it  was  therefore  "ethylamylketone." 

The  sodium  sulphite  compound  gave  "  methylhexylketone  "  (b.  p. 
163-165°),  recognised  by  its  breaking  up  into  caproic  and  acetic 
acids  on  oxidation. 

In  another  instance,  besides  the  two  ketones,  a  hydrocarbon  was 
obtained  (b.  p.  156*5-1 58°),  which  on  examination  of  the  bromine- 
compounds  obtained  from  it,  proved  to  be  "  rutylene." 

The  other  fractions  contain  mixtures  of  these  bodies  as  well  as 
another  hydrocarbon,  ether,  and  ketone. 

This  product  from  the  preparation  of  ether  on  a  large  scale  is 
quite  different  from  those  examined  by  previous  workers. 

Oil  of  Angelica.  W.  Naudin.  (Gompies  Bendtu,  xciii.,  1146.) 
The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Archangelica  officinalis  by 
distillation  with  water  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*872.  By  exposure  to  the  light  it  soon  becomes  coloured 
yellow,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air,  through  absorption  of  oxygen, 
becomes  resinified.     Under  ordinary  pressure  it  has  no  constant 
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boiling  point ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  174°  C,  althongh  portions  pass 
over  even  at  330^0.  By  distillation  in  vacuo,  76  per  cent,  of 
distillate  is  obtained,  wbich,^nnder  a  pressure  of  22  millimetres, 
boUs  at  precisely  87^  G.  This  liquid  has  the  formula  C^o  H^g,  and 
is  thus  isomeric  with  tarpentine  oil,  bat  is  different,  however,  from 
similarly  composed  hydrocarbons;  it  is  colonrless,  has  an  odour 
reminding  of  hops,  and  'an  injurious  effect  upon  the  organs  of 
respiration,  which  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  fasel  oil.  Its 
boiling  point  is  175°  C,  the  specific  gravity  0*833,  and  coefficient 
of  rotation  +  25°  16' ;  the  latter  decreases  constantly  when  the  oil 
has  been  heated  to  100°  C,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  until  it  reacbes  a 
minimum  of  +  9°  44'.  The  liquid  thereby  becomes  thick,  and 
polymerized  to  a  hydrocarbon,  resembling  the  jS-isoterebenthenes, 
which  is  already  contained  in  the  crude  angelica  oil,  and  for  which 
the  author  proposes  the  name  of  terebangelene.  By  the  action  of 
the  halogens  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  with  the  formation  of  cymol. 

In  a  specimen  of  the  oil  two  years  old,  and  containing  moisture, 
the  author  observed  a  white  crystalline  body,  containing  oxygen, 
probably  a  hydrate  of  terebangelene,  but  the  small  quantity 
obtained  prevented  farther  study. 

The  root  of  the  plant  furnishes  an  essential  oil  of  acrid  taste  and 
smell,  which  the  author  intends  to  study,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing its  identity  with  the  oil  from  the  fruit. 

Oil  of  Mastic.  {Pistacia  lentiscus.)  Prof.  P.  A.  Fluckiger. 
(Arckiv  der  Pharm,  [3],  xix.,  170.)  Mastic  usually  contains  only 
traces  of  volatile  oil ;  but  the  author  has  met  with  specimens  yield- 
ing  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  The  oil  is  a  true  terpene  of  the  formula 
C|o  HjQ,  and  has  a  strong  but  pleasant  odour.  Its  rotatory  power 
is  -f  28°  ;  that  of  cbio  turpentine  is  +11'5°.  When  dissolved  in  an 
equal  volume  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  it  does  not  form  a  solid  compound ;  and  in  this  respect, 
too,  it  differs  from  the  oil  of  Ohio  turpentine.  Mastic  oil  boils  at 
155-160°  0. 

Essential  Oil  of  Saturerja  Montana.  A.  Haller.  (Gompi^ 
Eendus,  xciv.,  132.)  This  oil  is  a  thin,  orange-yellow  liquid  of 
aromatic  odour  and  '7394  specific  gravity  at  17°  0.  In  a  column  of 
200  mm.  its  rotatory  power  at  17°  0.  is  (a)  D=»  -  6*50°.  Solution  of 
caustic  soda  takes  up  30-40  per  cent  of  the  oil ;  and  after  removing 
the  insoluble  hydrocarbon  from  the  alkaline  solution,  the  latter, 
when  acidified,  yields  a  liquid  phenol  boiling  at  232-234°  C,  which 
the  author  proves  to  be  identical  with  carvacrol.  The  hydrocarbons 
contained  in  the  essential  oil  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
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latioa  into   two  terpenes,  bofling   nt  172-175''   and  180-185'' C. 
respectively. 

Essentud  QU  of  Satnrefa  Hortensb.  E.  Jahns.  (Ber.  der 
defUsck.  ehem.  Qes,^  zr.,  816.)  The  anihors  investigation  of  this 
oil  shows  it  to  contain  the  following  oonstitnents : — 

Cairaorol 80  per  eent. 

Cymol SO      „ 

A  terpene,  boiling  at  ITa-ldO**  G.      .        50      „ 

The  caryacTol  of  this  oil  is  associated  with  traces  of  another 
phenol  which  is  not  taken  np  from  the  alkaline  solation  by  ether. 

Essential  Oil  of  Santalum  Album.  P.  Ghapoteant  (BtUl.  Soc. 
Chim.y  xxxYii.,  303.)  100  parts  of  this  sandal  wood  yield  npon 
distillation  with  steam  l'25-2'8  parts  of  an  essential  oil  which  is 
a  thick  liquid  of  '945  speciEc  gravity,  boiling  at  300-340^  The  oil 
consists  of  two  substances  boiling  at  300°  and  310°  C.  respectively, 
and  answering  to  the  formnlsd  C^^  "K^  O  and  C^g  Hj^  O.  The 
latter  of  these  two  bodies  is  an  alcohol,  and  the  former  the  corre- 
sponding aldehyde.  Phosphoric  anhydride  absorbs  water  from 
both,  converting  them  into  hydrocarbons  of  the  formnlsd  C^^  H^a 
and  Ci5  Hg^  respectively. 

Bichlorated  Camphor.  P.  Cazenenve.  {Tliami.  Joum,,  from 
Gomptes  Bendtis,  xciv.,  739.)  Hitherto  the  only  chlorated  derivative 
of  camphor  known  was  monochlorated  camphor  (C|q  H]^  01 0),  ob- 
tained by  Weber  through  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on 
camphor.  The  author  has  now  succeeded  in  preparing  bichlorated 
camphor  (C^q  ^u  ^^8  0)  ^7  passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  through 
a  solution  in  molecular  proportions  of  camphor  in  absolute  alcohol, 
at  a  temperature  between  80°  and  90°  G.  There  is  a  considerable 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  some  chloral, 
which  is  removed  by  treatment  with  water  in  a  water-bath  until 
the  product  has  no  longer  an  acid  reaction,  when,  upon  cool- 
ing, the  bichlorated  camphor  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  and  by 
recrystallization  from  93°  alcohol  can  be  obtained  in  large  white 
prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
carbon  bisulphide.  In  cold  alcohol  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  but 
the  solubility  augments  with  increase  of  temperature,  until  at 
ebullition  it  appears  to  dissolve  in  all  proportions.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  ether,  liquefying  in  contact  with  even  its  vapour.  It 
melts  at  96°  G.,  and  has  a  density  of  4*2.  When  triturated  with 
chloral  hydrate  it  does  not  liquefy  like  ordinary  camphor. 
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Pyrognajacol.  H.  Wieaer.  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  [2  Ahth'i,  464- 
478.  From  Joum.  Ohem.  Soc)  Pyroguajacol  is  the  oily  body  which 
passes  oyer  last  when  gfoaiaoam  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation. 
According  to  the  author  it  consists  of  C^  H^  O  (or  more  probably 
^18  ^18  ^s)'  whilst  Ebermayer  states  that  it  consists  of  Cj  H^  O,  and 
Hlasiwetz  gives  the  formula  as  C^g  H99  O3. 

It  crystallizes  in  tolerably  large  rhombic  plates  (m.  p.  180'5°, 
nncorr.),  sparingly  soluble  m  boiling  water,  aJoohol,  and  ether.  The 
alcohol  solution  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  It  dissolves 
in  sulphnrio  acid  with  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  on  adding  water  a 
dark  blue  flooculent  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  whilst  the  liquid 
above  appears  colourless. 

When  sublimed,  pyroguajacol  forms  small  masses  of  needles 
mixed  with  plates;  but  when  it  is  heated  very  slowly,  distinct 
pointed  needles  are  obtained.  Sublimed  in  hydrogen  it  forms 
tolerably  large  plates. 

Aceiylpyroguajacoly  C|g  H^g  Og  Ac<|,  formed  by  heating  pyrogui^jacol 
with  acetic  chloride  in  a  glass  tube,  consists  of  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  122°). 

DtbeiizoyUpyroguajaeolf  C|g  H^^  O3  Bz^,  is  formed  by  acting  on 
pyroguajacol  with  benzoic  chloride.  It  crystallizes  imperfectly,  and 
melts  at  179°. 

Trihromopyrogttajaeoly  obtained  by  dissolving  pyrogaajacol  in 
acetic  acid,  and  adding  bromine  drop  by  drop,  forms  yellowish  red 
needles  (m.  p.  172°),  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

When  pyroguajacol  is  distilled  over  zinc  dust,  brilliant  plates 
(m.  p.  100-101°)  are  obtained,  which  exhibit  a  faint  blue  fluorescence, 
and  form  a  brownish  yellow  prismatic  compound  with  picric  acid. 
The  author  proposes  to  call  this  new  hydrocarbon  (C^g  ^\i)t  guajene. 

On  oxidizing  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  guajene  with  nitric  acid, 
iti  yields  a  new  body  (C^s  H^q  O3)  of  an  orange  colour,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  guajaqninone. 

When  pyrogaajacol  is  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide,  a  body 
is  formed  which,  when  treated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
greyish  white  flocculent  masses  (m.  p.  202°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.     These  probably  consist  of  G^s  Hj,  O^. 

From  the  above  facts  the  rational  constitution  of  pyroguajacol 
would  seem  to  be  H  O.  C13  Hiq.  O.  Cg  Hg.  O  H. 

Artificial  Yamlliii  f^om  Oil  of  CloveB.  (Ohem,  and  Brugg.y  1881, 
442.)  Essential  oil  of  cloves  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  ether,  and  agitated  with  a  very  diluted  aqueous  solution  of  potash. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  eugenol  is  formed,  which  is  separated)  the 
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alkali  nentralised  by  acid,  and  the  engenol  dissolved  in  sufficient  ether. 
The  ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  engenol  treated  with  anhydrous 
acetic  acid.  The  aoeto-eugenol  thus  formed  is  oxidized  by  a  weak 
and  warm  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  product  is 
filtered,  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  and  concentrated.  Lastly,  it 
is  acidulated,  and  agitated  with  ether  to  remove  the  vanillin. 

The  Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Starch.  Dr.  Mey  er.  (Fharm. 
Journ,^  3rd  series,  xii.,  279.)  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
most  recent  view  of  the  growth  and  development,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  of  starch.  He  agrees  with  Schimper 
and  MuBCulus  (Bot,  Zeit.y  1880-81),  according  to  whom  the  starch 
grains  grow,  like  sphaarocrystals,  by  apposition  of  starch  molecules. 
The  starch  grains  are  spbsdrocrystalloids  which  originate  only  in  the 
chlorophyll  grains  of  the  green  parts  of  plants,  whilst  in  all  parts 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  as  for  instance  in  rhizomes,  starch  grains 
are  produced  by  the  conversion  of  other  carbohydrates  into  starch 
by  the  so-called  starch-formers.  To  explain  the  origin  of  the  con- 
centric rings,  and  the  peculiarity  of  starch  grains  always  being 
softer  in  the  interior  than  on  the  outside,  the  author  makes  use  of  a 
new  theory  which  cannot  be  here  entered  upon.  Chemically,  only 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  starch  grain  consists  of  anhydride, 
(Cg  H^Q  06)i2>  the  inner  layers  are  composed  of  "  swollen  "  anhydride. 
By  the  action  of  acids  and  ferments  water  is  taken  up  and  the 
molecule  of  anhydride  breaks  up  into  several  molecules  of  soluble 
starch,  hydrate  of  starch  (Cg  H^o  05)8  +  Hj  0,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  sphserocrystals.  By  the  action  of  ferments  soluble  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  water  being  again  absorbed — 

(Cfi  Hjo  05)12  +  Hj  O  =  (Cg  H^o  05)10  +  O12  H22  Oil. 
Dextrin.  Maltose. 

This  decomposition  may  be  continued;  maltose  can  then,  on 
absorption  of  one  molecule  of  water,  split  up  into  two  molecules  of 
grape  sugar.  The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  starch  from 
grape  sugar  has  been  accomplished  in  the  preparation  of  a  dextrin, 
of  the  formula  (Cg  Hiq  05)3,  from  chemically  pure  grape  sugar. 

Anhydrous  Sugar  of  MlLk.  M.  Schmoeger.  {Ber.  der  deutsch. 
chem,  Oes.,  xiv.,  2121.)  The  author's  experiments  confirm  previous 
observations,  that  solutions  of  ordinary  milk  sufirar,  when  evaporated 
over  a  briskly  boiling  water-bath,  and  especially  when  evaporated 
together  with  some  water-absorbing  substance,  leave  the  sagar  in 
an  anhydrous  condition.  The  same  is  the  case  when  milk  is  evapor- 
ated. 
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Decomposition  of  Orape-Sugar  by  Alkalies.  M.  Neneki  and 
N.  Sieber.  (Joum,  fii^ pract  Chem.^  xziv.,  498.)  Grape-sugar, 
when  digested  with  solation  of  potash  or  soda  at  35-40^  C.  for  some 
time,  is  decomposed  into  lactic  acid  and  an  acid  of  unknown  con- 
stitution.    The  latter  is  insoluble  in  ether  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

LeYnlose.  MM.  Jungfleisch  and  Lefranc.  (Gomptes 
EenduB,  zciii.,  547.)  The  authors  show  that  levulose,  when  pure, 
can  be  obtained  in  a  %  crystalline  form.  It  is  best  prepared  from 
inulin ;  and  the  pure  product  from  this  source  does  not  differ  in  the 
slightest  deg^ree  from  that  obtained  from  inverted  cane-sugar.  It 
forms  spherical  groups  of  fine  colourless  crystals,  fusing  at  95°  C. 
The  authors  give  full  details  respecting  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
it  from  the  two  sources  named. 

The  Alleged  Conversion  of  Starch  into  Sugar  by  Water  at  High 
Temperatures.  F.  Soxhlet.  (Bied.  Centr.,  1881,  554.)  The 
partial  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  beating  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  under  high  pressure  is  shown  by  the  author  to  be 
due  to  the  traces  of  free  acid  generally  accompanying  .commercial 
potato  and  wheat  starch.  Perfectly  neutral  starch  does  not  yield 
any  sugar  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Action  of  Diastase  on  Starch.  A.  Herzfeld.  (Bied,  Oentr,, 
X.,  203.  From  Joum,  Chem,  8oc,)  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searches, the  end  products  of  this  reaction  are  maltose  and  achroo- 
dextrin.  In  order  to  obtain  crystallized  maltose,  the  author  recom- 
mends that  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  hot  80-85  per  cent, 
alcohol  be  left  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated. 
Maltose  probably  forms  an  uncrystallizable  hydrate  in  warm  solu- 
tions, which  is  transformed  into  a  crystalline  anhydride  in  the  cold. 
It  is  known  that  the  saccharification  of  starch  by  diastase  is  most 
successfnl  at  a  temperature  of  65°,  and  is  retarded  by  a  higher 
temperature,  and  in  this  case,  as  shown  by  Maercker,  no  crystal- 
lizable  maltose  is  obtainable ;  the  author,  however,  has  succeeded 
in  separating  a  body  which  he  believes  prevents  the  crystallization. 
His  method  is  as  follows  : — The  mass  resulting  from  the  sacchari- 
fication is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated 
with  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  operation  repeated  10  to  12  times, 
the  residue  dried  on  glass  plates,  scraped  off,  powdered,  and  dried 
at  the  same  temperature ;  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  distilled  oS',  and 
its  residue  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  substance  ap. 
preaches  very  nearly  to  maltose  in  its  reducing  power.  The 
substance  which  is  precipitated  by  the  alcohol  is  an  uncrystallizable 
gam,  only  slightly  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  aJcohol,  and 
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quite  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  ether,  bat  readily  soluble 
in  water ;  this  property  distinguishes  it  from  maltose  as  well  as 
from  erythro-  and  acbroo-dextrin.  The  author  calls  it  malto- 
deztrin,  and  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  y-dextrin  of  Bon- 
donneau. 

Diastatic  Ferment  in  Egg-Albnmen.  Prof.  Selmi.  {Ber.  der 
deutsch.  chem,  Oes,,  1882,  386.)  If  egg-albumen  is  mixed  with 
three  volumes  of  water,  and  then  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  precipitate  the  albumen,  a  subst-ance  remains  in  solution 
which  can  transform  starch  into  sugar  in  aqueous  solution. 

Artificial  di/istaae — that  is,  a  mixture  of  albumen  bodies  and  phos* 
phates  (which  mixture  is  capable  of  converting  soluble  starch  into 
sugar) — is  produced  if  the  albumen,  precipitated  as  above  directed, 
is  several  times  washed  with  water  on  the  filter,  then  boiled  with  a 
dilate  solution  of  acid  sodium  phosphate,  and  the  whole  filtered. 
The  resulting  filtrate  converts  three  times  as  much  soluble  starch 
into  sugar  as  a  pure  solution  of  acid  sodium  phosphate. 

Constitution  of  AlbuminoidB.  A.  Danilewsky.  {Ohem,  Centr., 
1881,  503-504.  From  Journ.  Ohem.  8oc.)  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
and  pancreatin  on  albumen,  several  intermediate  bodies  are  formed, 
the  final  product  being  always  peptone.  j3-albumen  is  first  pro- 
duced,— a  body  insoluble  in  water  and  warm  alcohol,  of  weak  acid 
reaction,  and  containing  sulphur  extractible  by  alkaline  hydroxides, 
— together  with  calcium  and  phosphorus.  The  bodies  next  formed 
belong  to  the  protalbin  group,  and  are  more  soluble  in  water  and 
warm  alcohol,  more  strongly  acid,  and  free  from  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus ;  their  solutions  give  coloured  residues  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  some  of  them  lose  their  sulphur  when  heated  with 
soda  solution.  Finally,  we  have  the  peptones,  which  combine  with 
bases  and  acids,  and  yield  no  sulphides  with  alkalies.  By  the 
action  of  acids  on  pepsin,  )3-albumen  is  first  formed,  and  then  «^n- 
tonid,  a  member  of  the  albumen  group,  which  neutralizes  acids, 
yields  sulphur  to  alkaline  hydroxides,  and  is  insoluble  in  water; 
next  in  order  comes  the  syntoprotalbin  group,  the  members  of 
which  coagulate  in  the  cold  with  acids ;  and  finally  the  peptones. 
TropsoUn  was  used  as  an  indicator  in  testing  the  reactions  of  the 
various  bodies  as  they  were  formed,  and  hydrochloric  acid  and 
platinic  chloride,  which  formed  compounds  rich  in  chlorine  and 
platinum  with  basic  bodies,  and  rich  in  platinum  only  with  acid 
products.  Both  series  of  compounds  can  be  formed  from  all  kinds 
of  albumen.  So-called  acid  albumens  are  analogues  of  syntonid, 
and  albuminates  consist  of  various  mixtures  of  natural  albumens 
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and  protalbin  bodies,  which  have  been  bailt  ap  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  or  ferments,  and  have  the  same  characters  as  milk  casern. 

Grystalliied  Vegetable  CaieiiL  M.  Oraebler.  (Jaum.  fur 
pract.  Ghem.,  zxiii.,  97.  From  Fharm.  Jaum.)  The  aathor  gives 
an  interesting  acooont  of  orjstallized  vegetable  casein  formed  by 
the  splitting  ap  of  aleorone  grains  by  the  action  of  water.  It  has 
previonsly  been  shown,  by  Bitthansen,  that  the  crystals  of  this  sab- 
stance  famished  by  different  plants  were  not  identical.  The  aathor 
finds  that  the  best  process  for  obtaining  these  crystals  is  to  isolate 
the  alenrone  grains  by  means  of  fatty  oils  or  petroleam  by  the 
method  of  Maschke,  to  mix  the  aleorone  with  a  little  water,  and 
after  having  heated  it  to  40^  C,  to  filter  while  hot,  and  sabseqaeatly 
cool  the  liqaid  to  6°  or  8^ ;  the  albamen  is  deposited  in  miorosco- 
pical  crystals.  The  aathor  finds  that  the  crystab  f  acnished  by  the 
pampkin  seed  are  octahedral,  and  differ  from  those  of  castor  oil 
seed  and  Brazil  nats  in  being  insolable  in  iodised  solation  of  iodide 
of  potaasinm. 

Peptones  and  Alkaloids.  C.  Tanret.  (Oomptes  Bendus^  xcii., 
116B-1165.  From  Joum.  Ohem.  8oo,)  Solations  of  peptone,  ob- 
tained either  by  means  of  pancreatin  or  pepsin,  give,  with  the 
ordinary  reagents  for  the  alkaloids,  precipitates  similar  to  those 
given  by  the  alkaloids,  bat  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  peptone,  whereas  the  precipitates  given  by  alkaloids  are 
not  solnble  in  excess  of  the  latter.  Coagalated  white  of  egg  dis- 
solved in  sodiam  hydroxide  solation,  after  neatralisation  of  the 
free  base  and  filtration,  yields  a  solation  which  gives  all  the 
reactions  of  the  peptones.  This  modified  albamen,  like  peptone,  is 
not  precipitated  by  lime ;  peptone,  moreover,  is  somewhat  solnble 
in  alcohol.  Other  albuminoids  will  probably  behave  in  the  same 
way.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  precipitate  by  potassium  mercury 
iodide,  in  presence  of  free  acid,  by  Boachardat's  reagent,  bromine 
water,  and  tannin,  in  a  solation  previously  treated  with  lime  or 
alcohol  to  remove  albuminoids,  cannot  be  regarded  as  positive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid. 

When  peptone  is  treated  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  better, 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  agitated  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolves  a 
small  quantity  of  the  substance  having  all  the  characters  of  an 
alkaloid.  If  the  peptone  is  allowed  to  putrefy  without  becoming 
alkaline,  a  solid  non-volatile  alkaloid  is  formed.  The  hydro- 
chlorides of  both  these  alkaloids  may  be  obtained  crystallized. 
From  salts  of  these  alkaloids  alkaline  bicarbonates  set  free  the  bases, 
but  the  action  of  the  bicarbonates  on  peptone  does  not  give  rise  to 
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alkaloids.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  latter  do  not  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  peptone,  bat  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  the 
alkalies. 

The  alkaloids  derived  from  peptone  give  Bronardel  and  Bontmy's 
reaction,  but  like  the  ptomaines,  not  iustantaneoaslj.  Eserine, 
liquid  hyoscyamine,  and  amorphous  aconitine  and  ergotinine,  give 
the  reaction  instantaneously;  with  digitaline  and  crystalline  aco- 
nitine and  ergotinine  it  is  apparent  only  after  a  few  seconds.  This 
reaction  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  to  distinguish  between 
animal  and  vegetable  alkaloids. 

Estimation  of  Peptones.  T.  Defresne.  (Bepert,  de  Pharm., 
ix.,  262.)  The  author  criticises  the  methods  in  general  use,  showing 
them  to  be  more  or  less  liable  to  error,  and  urges  the  advisability  of 
preceding  the  estimation  by  a  preliminary  qualitative  analysis. 
Should  the  latter  reveal  the  presence  of  gelatin,  as  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  separation  of  a  viscous  mass  upon  hot  saturation  of 
the  peptone  with  magnesium  sulphate,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
determination  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  of  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  gelatin.  The  difference  between  the  two  multiplied  by  6*05 
will  give  the  weight  of  dry  and  pure  peptone.  If  gelatin  be  absent 
but  glucose  present,  which  is  shown  by  the  reddish  brown  color- 
ation produced  by  the  addition  of  iodine  solution  to  the  diluted 
peptone,  the  alcohol  process  is  likewise  inadmissible,  and  in  this 
case,  too,  the  peptone  should  be  estimated  by  determining  the 
nitrogen.  If  neither  gelatin  nor  glucose  are  present,  10  grams  of 
peptone  are  shaken  with  100  grams  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  50 
grams  of  ether  added  to  the  mixture;  after  standing  for  three 
hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  dried  at  100**  C,  and  weighed. 
By  calculating  the  weight  found  in  100  grams  of  solution  and 
adding  5,  the  weight  of  dry  peptone  is  obtained.  The  presence 
of  either  alcohol  or  glycerin  in  the  peptone  would  not  introduce 
any  error  into  this  process. 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  and  separate  the  glycerin,  the  pep- 
tonic solution  is  evaporated  at  90^  G.  in  a  flat  capsule,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant;  the  residue  is  then  treated  with  four 
parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  of  ether  immediately  added;  the 
ether-alcohol  is  filtered  off,  and  by  careful  evaporation  leaves  the 
glycerin  nearly  pure.  The  capsule  is  returned  to  the  stove  and 
afterwards  weighed ;  the  difference  in  weight  represents  the  quan- 
tity of  glycerin  removed  by  the  alcohol. 

The  estimation  of  the  ash  is  not  worth  notice,  for  it  is  nsually 
falsified  by  the  enormous  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  present. 
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Inflnence  of  the  Continiied  Use  of  Sodinnr  Carbonate  oir  the  Com. 
position  of  the  Blood.  D.  Dubelir.  (Momtsh.  Ghem,,  ii.,  295.30S.) 
The  author,  after  citing  the  resalts,  hj  no  means  accordant,  dedaced 
by  varions  authors  from  their  observations  with  reference  tathis 
question,  gives  the  results  of  his  own  analyses  of  blood  taken  from 
the  carotid  arteries  of  dogs,  some  of  which  had  received  definite 
quantities  of  sodium  carbonate  with  their  food,  while  others  had 
been  kept  for  an  equal  number  of  days  o;i  the  same  food  unmixed 
with  Bodinm  carbonate.  From  the  comparison  of  these  analyses  he 
deduces  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  continued  use  of  considerable  doses  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
attended  with  a  small  but  perceptible  augmentation  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood-ash,  which  increases  in  strength  with  the  daily  quantity 
of  soda  added,  and  the  time  during  which  this  addition  is  continued. 

2.  Potash  iu  the  blood-ash  is  not  replaced  by  soda. 
8.  Soda  does  not  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

4  The  proportion  of  iron,  as  formerly  observed  by  Nassi,  is  not 
diminished  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate. 

5.  The  proportion  of  solid  constituents  and  of  nitrogen  (albumen) 
in  the  blood  is  not  altered  by  the  internal  use  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  overstep  the  normal  limits ;  these,  however, 
have  been  found  to  be  very  variable,  ti.g.,,  17*6  per  cent,  according 
to  Collard  de  Marti jmy ;  22*2  per  cent,  according  to  Porster. 

The  Beaction  of  Diabetic  Vrine  with  Ferric  Chloride.  A.  D eich- 
muller.  {Liehig*8  Aniialen,  ccix.,  22-30.)  B.  Tollens.  (Ibid., 
30-38.)  It  has  been  noticed  that  urine  from  patients  suffering  from 
the  more  intense  forms  of  diabetes,  gives  violet  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride  ;  and  by  the  distillation  of  these  urines  alcohol  and  acetone 
are  obtained.  These  phenomena  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  which  would  yield  equal  numbers  of 
molecules  of  acetone  (52)  and  alcohol  (46).  Owing  to  the  greater 
volatility  of  the  acetone,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  might  even 
exceed  that  of  the  acetone ;  but  in  all  cases  hitherto  examined  the 
reverse  has  always  been  most  marked.  A.  Deichmiiller  has  ex- 
amined the  urine  of  a  youth  of  sixteen  suffering  from  diabetes, 
which  was  afterwards  complicated  with  typhus,  resulting  in  death. 
The  urine  was  acidified  and  distilled  until  the  distillate  gave  no 
reaction  with  iodine  and  potassium  hydroxide.  Potassium  car- 
bonate separated  from  it  an  oily  layer  which^  after  suitable  purifica- 
tion, boiled  at  56^,  and  gave  the  characteristic  reactions  of  acetone. 
But  no  alcohol  was  obtained  from  40  litres,  even  when  the  patient 
was  taking  daily  100  grama  of  wine  containing  16  per  cent,  alcohol. 
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The  aathor  made  a  aeries  of  determinatioiiB  of  the  amonnt  of 
acetone  in  the  urine,  by  mixing  the  distillate  with  soda  and  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  in  the  cold,  and  filtering  off  aod 
finally  weighing  the  iodoform  obtained.  The  exactness  of  the 
determination  depends  on  the  fact  that  alcohol  in  dilute  solutions 
gi^es  hardly  a  trace  of  iodoform,  while  acetone  is  converted  into  it 
at  once.  The  percentage  of  acetone  in  the  urine  yaricd  from  *093 
to  '147.  Inasmuch  as  the  yiolet  reaction  with  ferric  chloride 
points  to  the  preseuce  of  a  compound  allied  to  ethyl  aoetoaoetate, 
and  no  alcohol  was  separate  from  the  .distillates,  it  appears  that  the 
compound  in  question  is  not  ethyl  acetaacetate,  but  free  aeetoaeetic 
add, 

B.  Tollens  has  examined  the  question  whether  the  compound  in 
urine,  which  gives  the  yiolet  colour  with  ferric  chloride  can  be 
extracted  by  ether.  The  patient  was  a  labourer  thirty-six  years 
old.  On  shaking  up  the  urine,  which  was  strongly  acid,  with  ether, 
only  a  very  slight  trace  of  the  ferric  chloride  reaction  was  observ- 
able in  the  extract.  But  on  acidifying  the  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  repeating  the  process,  the  reaction  in  the  ethereal  extract 
was  most  marked.  On  slowly  distilling  another  portion  of  the 
urine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  distillates  .gave  the 
iodoform  reactions,  whilst  the  residue,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
distillation,  showed  the  ferric  chloride  coloration.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty  suffesing-^rom  diabetes 
and  mortification  of  tl^e  thigh,  and  it  was  farther  observed  that  on 
distillation  of  the  urine,  the  first  few  drops  which  passed  over  gave 
a  very  slight  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  but  9^  well-marked 
iodoform  reaction.  From  these  results,  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  substance  present  in  the  urine  is  not  ethyl 
aoetoacetate,  which  would,  as  a  neutral  body,  be  taken  up  by  the 
ether  from  the  non-acidified  urine,  but  the  substance  must  be  of  an 
acid  nature,  and  is  probably  free  acetoacetie  add.  For  comparison, 
the  author  shows  that  ethyl  aoetoacetate  can  be  extracted  by  ether 
from  neutral  or  acid,  but  not  from  alkaline,  aqueous  solutions.  Again, 
from  normal,  neutral,  or  acidified  .urine,  to  which  one-tenth  of  its 
volume  of  a  1^  per  cent,  aqueous  ethyl  aoetoacetate  solution  was 
added,  the  ethereal  salt  could  be  extracted  by  the  ether ;  and  the 
same  result  was  obtained  even  when  the  urine  was  rendered  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  hydrodisodic  phosphate.  Ethyl  aoetoacetate  may 
be  partially  separated  from  such  a  mixture  with  urine  as  that 
described  above,  not  only  by  shaking  up  ether,  but  also  by 
distillation. 
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Influence  of  Xneenlar  Work  on  the  Elimination  of  Sn|;ar  and 
Vrea  in  Diabetes.  H.  O  ppenrheim.  (PflOger's  Archiv,  zz7i.,,259.) • 
The  anthor's  experiments  tend  toshovr  that  while  mnscnlar*  work 
increases  the  secretioni  of  nrea^  it  does  not  sensiblj  f^eot  the  elimin- 
ation of  sngar. 

Sensitiveness  of  Tronuner's  and  Fehling's  Tests  for  S«gar.  W. 
Miiller  and  J.  Hag^n.  {Ffluger^s  Archiv,  xxv.,  374.)  Trommer's- 
test  is  fonnd  by  the  authors  to  be  much  more  delicate  at  60°  C.  than* 
at  an  ordinary  temperatare,  and  more  so  still  at  the  boiling  point. 
Freshly  prepared  Feh1ing*8  eolation  exceeds  Trommer's  test  in^ 
delicacy. 

The  lower  the  tempeiatnr^at  which  the  test  is  performed,  the- 
greater  mnst  be  the  proportion  of  alkali,  in  order  to  attain  the 
greater  sensitiveness  in  the  indication  of  Trommer's  test. 

Detection  of  Albnmen«in> Urine.  A*  Baabi.  (Ohem.  Oentr,,  1881, 
709.)  The  aathor  recommends  trichloracetic  acid  for  the  detection 
of  albamen  in  nrine.  A  small  quantity  of  the  crystallized  acid  is 
added  to  the  filtered  nrine,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  The 
acid  thns  forms  a  solution  on  the  lower  stratum,  above  which  a 
well-defined  cloudy  ring  is  observed  if  albumen  be  present.  This 
turbidity  does  not  disappear  on  warming,  while  that  due  to  urates 
does.  The  latter  turbidity,  moreover,  extends  more  or  less  through 
the  whole  liquid,  instead  of  forming  a  well-defined  ring. 

Estimation  of  Iodine  in  Urine.  Dr.  G.  Yulpius.  (Pharm. 
Zeiiung,  1882,  78.)  The  process  described  is  a  colorimetric  one, 
consisting  in  the  liberation  of  the  iodine,  shaking  the  solution  with 
carbon  Insulphide,  and  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  latter  with 
that  of  similar  solutions  of  known,  strength.  The  results  are 
satisfactory. 

The  Detection  of  Blood-stains.  P^of.  Bragendorff.  (JPhxirm, 
Jimmu,  3rd  series,,  xii.,  586 ;  and  Joum.  Ohem,  jSoc,  1882,  561.) 
This  is  a  desoription  of  methods  of  manipulation  to  be  adopted  in 
the  detection  of  blood-stains. 

The  particles  of  dried  blood  are  first  removed,  and  the  scraped 
spot  is  used  in  the  following  tests  : — 

(a)  A  small  piece  of  moistened  filter-paper  is  pressed  on  the  spot 
for  from  5  to  30  minutes;  then  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  drop  of  a  fresh  tincture 
of  guaiacum.     The  blue  colour  should  appear  in  a  few  minutes. 

(b)  A  portion  of  the  spot  is  treated  with  a  few  c.c.  of  a  cold 
saturated  borax  solution  at  40°  C,  and  examined  spectroscopically. 
OxyhflBmoglobin,   which  it  is  argued  may  be  confounded  in  this 
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test  with  red  inks  £rom  cochineal,  a  colouring  matter  from  the 
feathers  of  the  banana-eater,  and  pnrparinsnl phonic  acid,  since 
they  yield,  similar  spectra,  may  easily  be  distingpiished  from  the 
first,  which  is  decolorized  by  cMorioe- water  without  yielding  a  pre- 
cipitate,  and  from  the  second  as  it  does  not  yield  the  spectrnm  of 
reduced  heemoglobin  when  treated  with  sodium  sulphide  (1  in  5)  ; 
parpurinsnlphonic  acid  yields  a  speotrum  only  when  the  solution  is 
hot. 

(c)  The  guaiacnm  test  is  applied  to  the  solution  in  borax  if  the 
spectroscopic  test  succeeds. 

(d)  A  portion  of  the  solution  is  diluted  with  5  to  6  volumes  of 
water,  and  precipitated  with  zinc  acetate  solution  (5  per  cent.). 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in  1-2  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  examined  spectroscopically  for  haamatin. 

(e)  A  small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  from  (d)  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid  is  treated  on  a  slide  with  a  crystal  of  sodium  chloride, 
allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  examined  for 
hsBmatin  crystals. 

(/)  A  portion  of  the  dried  blood  which  has  been  scraped  from 
the  spots  is  next  tested  as  in  (e),  and  then  the  guaiacnm  test  applied. 
The  substance  may  also  be  tested  for  nitrogen ;  but  ferric  oxide, 
which  absorbs  ammonia,  as  well  as  wool,  silk,  etc.,  may  here  be 
sources  of  error.  Blood  may  be  detected  on  rusty  iron  by  digestion 
with  borax  solution  at  80°,  and  spectroscopic  examination  for 
haematin  after  warming  the  solution  with  acetic  acid. 

(g)  The  source  of  the  blood  may  be  determined,  if  fresh,  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles,  but  in  partially  decomposed  or  dried 
blood  the  results  are  unreliable.  Thin  fragments  may,  however,  be 
examined  by  soaking  it  in  turpentine  or  some  other  liquid  which 
does  not  act  on  the  corpuscles.  After  removing  the  hsdmoglobin, 
the  residue  is  treated  with  iodine  for  the  detection  of  fibrin.  Hairs, 
fish- scales,  etc.,  often  indicate  the  origin  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
of  some  animals  when  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  often 
evolves  the  odour  peculiar  toithe  animal,  especially  so  in  the  cas^ 
of  fish,  pig*s,  and  cat*s  blood.  Epithelium  cells  and  sarcinia  fre- 
quently denote  blood  from  the  stomach,  whilst  that  from  abscesses 
contains  fat,  pus-corpuscles,  and  cholesterin ;  in  cases  of  violent 
defloration  or  stupration,  epithelium  cells  and  spermatozoa  should 
be  searched  for. 

The  older  the  stain  is,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  extract  the 
haemoglobin.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves  a  spot  one  or 
two  days  old  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  eight  days'  old,  in  half 
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an  hoar;  two  to  fonr  weeks,  in  one  to  two  hoars;  foor  to  six 
months,  in  three  to  foar  hoars ;  a  year  old,  in  eight  hoars. 

Borax  solution  may  be  ased  to  extract  blood  from  soils ;  and  in 
the  case  of  blood  dilated  with  water  it  may  be  precipitated  with 
zinc  acetate,  when  1  part  in  6000  of  water  or  in  1000  of  urine  may 
be  detected. 

Detection  of  Chloroform  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.  Dr.  D.  Yitali. 
{Olom,  Farmae,  Ohem,^  xxx.,  529,  and  Amer.  Joum.  Pharm.^  1882, 
158.)  The  aathor  places  the  liqaid,  which  has  been  distilled  from 
the  intestines,  in  a  three-necked  flask,  and  oondncts  a  current  of 
hydrogen  throagh  it.  The  hydrogen,  which  escapes  through  a 
glass  tabe  provided  with  a  platinum  point,  is  then  ignited.  If 
chloroform  is  present  in  the  liquid,  it  will  be  carried  along  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  bam  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a 
piece  of  fine  copper  wire  be  now  held  in  the  flame,  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  cupric  chloride,  will  assume  an 
intense  green  colour.  A  small,  scarcely  visible  drop  of  chloroform, 
when  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  water,  will  produce  the  green  coloration 
very  perceptibly. 

Estimation  of  Ergot  in  Bread  and  Flour.  Dr.  Pohl.  {Pharm. 
Zeiiichr,  fiir  Btusl.y  No.  20,  933.)  The  aathor  communicates  the 
following  ready  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  ergot  in 
rye  flour  and  bread :  15  grams  of  the  flour  or  well-dried  bread  are 
digested  with  30  c.o.  of  ether,  to  which  15  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1  in  5)  have  been  added.  The  etbereal  solution  is  filtered,  the 
flour  washed  upon  the  filter  with  ether,  until  30  o.o.  of  filtrate  are 
obtained,  and  to  the  latter  20  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  are  then  added,  whereby  the  reddish-violet 
colouring  matter  of  the  ergot  passes  into  the  aqueous  solution, 
which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  separating  funnel.  For  the 
comparative  colorimetric  estimation  two  artificial  mixtures  of  floar 
and  ergot  are  prepared,  one  of  5  per  cent,  and  the  other  of  1  per 
cent.,  which  are  then  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

A  New  Xethod  of  Detecting  lOneral  Adds  in  Vinegar.  Dr.  A. 
Jorissen.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,  D'AnverSy  1881,  233.)  The  author 
avails  himself  of  the  colour  reaction  between  guijun  oil  and  mineral 
acids  for  the  detection  of  these  acids  as  adulterants  in  vinegar.  The 
test  is  performed  as  follows : — 

To  a  mixture  of  one  drop  of  gurjan  oil  and  twenty-five  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  one  drop  of  the  vinegar  is  added,  and  after  agita- 
tion  four  to  six  drops  ordinary  acetic  acid ;  no  reaction  takes  place 
if  the  vinegar  be  free  from  mineral  acids,  but  when  these  are 
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present,  a  violet  coloration  is  prodnced  which  does  not  disappear 
OQ  the  addition  of  an  equal  yolnme  of  alcohol.  A  mixta  re  of  nine 
parts  of  pure  vinegar  and  one  part  of  standard  normal  snlphnrio 
acid  produced  the  violet  colour  in  seven  minutes,  and  this  did  not 
disappear  on  the  addition  of  thirty  drops  of  alcohol. 

The  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  in  vinegar 
might  cause  a  faint  coloration  even  in  the  absence  of  mineral 
acids ;  but  this  coloration  would  form  more  sbwlj,  and  would  dis- 
appear on  the  addition  of  thirty  drops  of  alcohol. 

Examination  of  Beer  for  Foreign  Bitter  Principles.  Prof. 
Dragendorff.  (Okem.  Oenir.,  1881,  285-288  and  299-303.  From 
Jaum,  Ohem.  8oe,)  The  following  method  is  based  on  experiments 
made  by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  Kubioki,  Jundzill,  and 
Meyke.  About  2  litres  of  the  beer  to  be  examined  are  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  anhydride 
and  about  one-half  of  the  water  has  been  yolatilised.  The  hot 
liquid  is  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  until  no  further  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  liquid  is  filtered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
excess  of  lead  in  the  filtrate  removed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
filtrate  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  to  a  faint  acid  reaction,  evapo- 
rated to  250  to  800  c.c,  mixed  with  four  parts  by  volume  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
alcohol  is  then  driven  off  by  distillation,  and  a  portion  of  the  residue 
shaken  up  successively  with  light  petroleum,  benzene,  and  chloro- 
form, and  another  portion  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  having 
previously  been  rendered  neutral  with  ammonia.  Pure  beer,  pre- 
pared from  malt  and  hops,  exhibits  the  following  reaction  : — Light 
petroleum  absorbs  only  a  small  quantity  of  solids  and  liquids  con- 
tained in  the  beer.  The  solids  have  no  bitter  taste,  and  give  a 
yellow  colour  with  sulphuric  acid.  Benzene  and  chloroform  give 
the  same  reactions.  Similar  results  are  obtained  by  treating  the 
ammoniacal  solution  with  these  solvents.  Beer  wort  behaves  like 
fermented  beer. 

According  to  the  above  method,  the  following  hop  surrogates 
added  to  beer  can  be  detected  : — 

1 .  Wormwood,  With  light  petroleum,  the  acid  solution  gives  an 
oil  of  peculiar  odour,  containing  a  portion  of  the  bitter  priDcipIe. 
By  evaporating  the  extract  and  treating  the  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which  gives  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  absinthin.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with 
benzene  and  chloroform. 

2.  Ledum  palustre  gives  an  ethereal  oil  having  the  penetrating 
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odour  of  the  plant.    Benzene  and  chloroform  extract  bitter  prin- 
ciples. 

3.  Menj/atUhes  trifoliata  (Baokbean).  Petroleum  extracts  but 
traces  of  the  bitter  principle;  benzene,  however,  and  ebpeciallj 
chloroform,  take  up  larger  quantities.  The  bitter  principle  (meny- 
authin)  is  rec<^ni8ed  bj  its  taste  and  the  characteristic  odour  it 
produces  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  QtuuBia,  like  the  preceding,  is  absorbed  from  its  solutions  by 
benzene  and  chloroform,  petroleum  extracting  only  traces. 

5.  Colchicum.  Light  petroleum  remains  inactive,  benzene  absorbs 
small  quantities  of  colchicin  and  colchicein. 

6.  CoccvXus  indicus.  Petroleum  and  benzene  are  inactive.  Chlo- 
roform, or  better,  amyl  alcohol,  extract  the  bitter  principle  picro- 
toxin. 

7.  OoloeyntfUn.     Chloroform  extracts  large  quantities. 

8.  Willow  hark.     Salicin  is  taken  up  freely  by  amjl  alcohol. 

9.  Strychnine  can  be  extracted  only  from  ammoniacal  solutions, 
benzene  and  chloroform  being  the  best  solvents. 

10.  Atropine  and 

11.  Hyoscy amine  are  extracted  from  ammoniacal  solutions  by 
benzene  and  chloroform.  Certain  bitter  principles  of  Capsicum 
annuum,  Daphne  Mozereum,  Gnicus  henedictus  and  Erythraca  Cen- 
taureum  are  extracted  by  benzene  and  chloroform  •  from  acid 
solutions. 

12.  Aloes, — In  order  to  extract  this,  the  above  method  requires 
modification.  The  beer  is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  shaken 
up  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  residue  on  evaporation  has  the  charac- 
teristic taste  and  properties  of  aloes. 

13.  Qentian. — This  also  requires  a  modification  of  the  method. 
After  precipitating  with  normal  lead  acetate,  as  in  the  above,  the 
mixture  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
separate  the  excess  of  lead.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  subjected  to  dialysis.  Tlie 
neutralized  solution  is  again  treated  with  normal  acetate  of  lead, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia. 
This  precipitates  gentianin,  which  can  be  isolated  from  its  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid  by  benzene  or  chloroform. 

14.  Picric  acid  is  not  wholly  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  cannot  be  extracted  with  safety  by  the  above-named  solvents. 
Brunner  proposes  to  digest  wool  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  beer 
previously  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  wool  is  subsequently 
*wa8hed,  and  the  picnc  acid  extracted  with  ammonia. 
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Detection  of  Logwood  Colouring  in  Wine.  A.  Pezzi.  (Oazz. 
Chim.  Ital.f  xi.,  120.)  20  c.c.  of  the  wine  to  be  tested  are  agitated 
for  some  time  with  2  grams  of  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide, 
then  filtered,  and  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  order 
to  redace  any  hsdmatein  present  to  hadmatozyltn.  The  resulting 
liquid  is  then  tested  for  hsBmatozylin  by  the  various  reagents  for 
that  substance. 

Estimation  of  Starch  as  an  Adulterant  in  Pressed  Teast  M. 
Haydock.  (Bied,  Cenir.,  1881,  343.)  Unadulterated  pressed  yeast 
contains  on  an  average  74  per  cent,  water.  In  samples  adulter, 
ated  with  starch  the  proportion  of  pure  yeast  present  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  percentage  of  water  found  by  means  of  the  following 
formula : — 

X  =2-63  6-9-47, 

where  x  represents  the  proportion  of  pure  yeast,  and  b  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  10  grams  of  the  adulterated  sample. 

Estimation  of  Starch  as  an  Adulterant  in  Pressed  Teast.  E. 
Geissler.  (Chem.  Oentr.,  1881, 158.)  3  or  4  grams  of  the  sample 
are  suspended  in  water  and  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  iodine  no  longer  strikes  blue  with  a  drop  of  the 
liquid.  The  coagulated  yeast  is  washed  by  decantation,  then  trans* 
f erred  to  a  tared  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 

A  New  Beaction  of  Milk.  C.  Arnold.  (Archiv  der  Pha/rm,  [3], 
xix.,  41.)  Tincture  of  guaiacnm,  when  added  to  fresh  milk,  produces 
an  intense  blue  coloration,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  pre- 
sence of  ozone  in  the  milk.     Boiled  milk  fails  to  give  the  reaction. 

Delicate  Test  for  Ammonia  Ghks.  G.  Erouper.  (Pharm,  Post^ 
1882,  No.  2.)  If  fuchsine  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  dilated  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added  to  tbe  solution,  its  red  colour  changes  to 
yellowish  brown.  *  Strips  of  unsized  paper  dipped  in  this  solution, 
which  should  not  be  too  dilute,  assume  after  drying  a  handsome 
yellow  colour,  resembling  turmeric  paper. 

Gascons  ammonia  coming  in  contract  with  this  paper  imparts 
to  the  latter  a  lasting  carmine  tint.  This  test-paper  is  useful  for 
detecting  traces  of  ammonia.  The  substance  suspected  to  contain 
it  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  in  a  beaker  or  test-tube,  moistened 
with  a  little  water,  and  a  strip  of  the  test-paper  suspended  in  the 
upper  portion,  the  vessel  being  stoppered  or  covered.  The  paper  is 
best  used  in  a  dry  condition,  since  it  acquires  a  bluish  tint  when 
moistened,  and  the  transition  of  this  tint  to  red  is  not  easily 
noticed.  Decomposition  of  the  ammontacal  salts  may  be  hastened 
by  warming  the  vessel ;  vapour  of  water  does  not  colour  the  paper. 
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Wben  exposed  to  tlie  air,  the  te8t>|jkper  is  gradually  affected  by 
the  moistare  contained  in  it.  It  shonld,  therefore,  be  kept  in  well* 
stoppered  bottles.  Bnt  eren  then  it  does  not  keep  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  better  be  renewed  occasionally. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acids.  A. 
Piccini.  {Qazt.  Ohim.  Ital,  1881,  267-274)  The  anthor  has 
already  suggested  an  easy  method  of  detecting  small  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  in  presence  of  excess  of  nitrous  acid,  fonnded  on  the 
different  reactions  of  these  acids  with  nrea ;  and  he  now  finds  that 
normal  ferrous  salts  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch 
as  they  tnm  brown  on  addition  of  a  nitrite,  especially  when  heated, 
and  in  concentrated  solution,  or  in  a  solution  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid ;  whereas  they  exhibit  no  such  reaction  with  nitrates.  If, 
therefore,  a  neutral  ferrons  solution  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
mixture  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  and  heated,  the  nitrite  will  be 
decomposed,  with  eyolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  which  will  colour 
the  liqnid  brown,  while  the  nitrate  will  remain  unaltered  until  a 
strong  acid  is,  added,  which  liberates  the  nitric  acid  and  exposes  it 
to  the  reducing  action  of  the  ferrous  salt.  If  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitrite  under  these  circumstances  is  complete,  and  takes  place 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  the  quantity  of  g^  evolved  while 
the  solution  remains  neutral,  will  afford  a  measnre  of  the  amount 
of  nitrous  acid  present;  and  that  which  is  given  off  after  the 
acidulation  of  the  liquid  will  give  the  measure  of  the  nitric  acid. 

In  applying  these  reactions  to  analytical  purposes,  the  author  finds 
that  ferrous  chloride  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate,  as  it  acts  more 
rapidly,  and  being  also  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate,  it  enables  the 
operation  to  be  carried  on  with  smaller  quantities  of  liquid.  To  ob- 
tain a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  iron  filings  are 
digested  first  at  ordinary  then  at  a  higher  temperature,  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  when  the  iron  is  no  longer  attacked,  an  excess  of  moist, 
thoroughly  washed  ferrous  oxide  is  added,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled 
and  afterwards  left  to  cool  in  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride ; 
a  few  drops  of  pure  dilute  soda  solution  are  then  added,  whereby  a 
precipate  is  formed,  and  the  liquid,  after  agitation,  is  filtered,  also  in 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this  manner  a  deep  green  solution  of  neutral 
ferrous  chloride  is  obtained,  which  may  be  preserved  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  used  by  Fresenius  for  keeping  stannous  chloride. 

For  the  description  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  the  details  of 
the  analytical  operations,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper ;  the 
results  are  very  exact. 
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Betennmation  of  Nitric  aad  Hitroni  Acids  as  Ammonia.  A. 
Oayard.  (Comptes  EendH§,  April  3,  1882;  Chemical  News,  zlv^ 
174.)  The  author's  method  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  in  presence 
of  marsh-gas  and  soda-lime  at  a  red  heat,  the  nitrogen  oxides, 
whether  free  or  combined  with  alkalies,  or  the  nitric  oxides  of 
organic  matters,  are  totally  coiiFerted  into  ammonia.  The  manipu- 
lations are  identical  in  all  points  with  those  required  bj  the 
processes  of  Peligot,  Will,  and  Yarentrapp.  The  author  mixes  in- 
timately 5  gprams  of  sodium  acetate  preyiously  dried,  and  45  grams 
of  soda-lime:  Of  this  mixture  10  to  15  grams  are  introduced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  combustion-tube ;  this  portion  is  intended  to  sweep 
out  the  ammoniacal  gas  by  means  of  a  onrrent  of  marsh-gas.  With 
the  35  to  40  g^ms  of  the  nuxtnre  remaining,  there  is  mixed  0*4  to 
0*5  gprams  of  the  nitrons  compound.  The  whole  is  introduced  into 
the  tube,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  ordinary  soda-lime,  and  the 
combustion  is  carried  out  as  in  an  ordinary  determination  of 
ammonia.  This  process  gives  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in 
different  forms  as  ammonia.  To  determine  in  a  sample  the  nitrogen 
in  its  three  principal  forms,  three  determinations  are  needed: — 
1.  Determination  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  with  soda-lime  and 
calcium  oxalate.  2.  Determination  of  total  nitrogen  by  the  process 
above  described  ;  the  differenoe  gives  the  nitrogen  present  in  nitric 
acid.  3.  Determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  a  portion  of  the  sample 
previously  freed  from  nitrons  acid  by  evaporation  in  the  water-bath 
with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

The  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  3  shows  the  nitrogen  present 
as  nitrous  acid. 

Purification  of  Carbon  Bisulphide.  P.  Palmieri.  (^Zeitschr.  fur 
Analyt  Cheniie^  1882,  xxi.,  254.)  The  author  recommends  the 
addition  of  2  to  3  parts  of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  to  100  parts 
of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  subsequent  agitation  of  the 
mixture.  When  the  copper  sulphate,  which  becomes  perfectly  black, 
i^  deposited,  and  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  the  liquid  is  filtered  or  decanted.  Absolute  puritj  is 
obtained  when  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  again  rectified  over  an- 
hydrous copper  sulphate.  In  order  to  maintain  the  carbon 
bisulphide — which  in  this  manner  is  said  to  lose  all  disagreeable 
odour — permanently  pure,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  a  little  anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  The  employed  copper 
pulphate  may  be  made  available  for  further  use  in  purification  by 
ignition,  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  again 
igniting. 
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PnrifleatioiL of  Carlxm  Bisulphide.  E.  AUar j.  (Bull  de  la  Soc. 
Chim.y  xzxT.,  492.)  The  author  snggests  that  the  carbon  biBulphide 
to  be  purified  should  be  coyered  with  a  layer  of  water,  and  than 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  gpradually  added,  under  con- 
tinual agitation,  antU  the  aqueoas  layer  remains  perfectly  red. 
The  product  is  than  washed  with  water,  and  fioally  separated  in 
a  separating  funnel.  In  most  cases  a  further  purification  by  recti- 
fication is  not  necessary. 

New  Beagent  for  Sulphur  and  NitrobensoL  B.  Brunner. 
(ZeUichr.far  cmaLyt.  Ghem.,  1881,  890.)  The  substance  to  be 
tested  for  sulphur  is  mixed  with  some  strong  solution  of  potash, 
then  a  few  drops  each  of  commercial  nitrobenzol  and  alcohol,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  with  occa- 
sioaal  shaking.  If  sulphur  or  alkaline  sulphides  were  present,  a 
reddish  colour,  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  nitrobenzol  will  appear 
after  some  time.  By  this  method,  not  only  the  presence  of  free 
snlphnr,  but  also  that  organically  combined  in  albumen,  bread,  wool, 
etc.,  may  be  demonstrated  directly. 

By  inverting  the  process,  and  adding  pure  sulphur  instead  of 
nitrobenzol,  the  presence  of  the  latter  may  be  shown.  Nitrobenzol 
may  be  thus  detected  as  an  adulterant  in  cil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Preparation  and  Application  of  Hydrobromic  Acid.  A.  Hard- 
ing.  (Ber.  der  dewtsch.  chem.  Qes.y  xiv.,  2085.)  The  author 
describes  an  apparatus  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  hydro- 
bromic acid.  The  hydrogen  and  bromine,  the  former  in  slight 
excess,  are  passed  together  throagh  a  glass  tube  (1  m.  long,  7  mm. 
diameter),  surrounded  by  another  glass  tube  through  which  a 
current  of  steam  circulates,  and  thence  into  a  platinum  tube  (14  cm. 
long  and  12  mm.  diameter),  containing  a  platinum  spiral  coil  heated 
to  redness.  The  hydrobromic  acid  thus  formed  is  collected  in  water 
in  thin  flasks,  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water ;  any  free  bromine  is 
removed  from  the  escaping  gas  by  passing  it  over  a  tube  filled  with 
antimony.  With  tubes  of  the  above  dimensions,  1  kilo,  of  con- 
centrated hydrobromic  acid  can  be  made  in  an  hour.  The  organic 
matter  present  in  commercial  bromine  may  be  conveniently  re- 
iQoved  by  sending  the  bromine  vapour  over  red-hot  manganic  oxide. 

Hydrobromic  acid  dissolves  all  simple  sulphides,  both  natural 
&nd  artificial,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  aathor 
recommends  a  method  for  estimating  sulphur  either  in  sulphides 
or  free  sulphur,  by  means  of  hydrobromic  acid.  The  apparatus 
employed  is  fully  described,  into  which  the  substance  is  introduced 
al(mg  ivith  small  pieces   of  amalgamated  copper  wire  and  some 
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mercary,  the  air  beiog  expelled  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
hydrobromio  acid  ran  in.  The  tabe  is  theo  carefally  warmed  antil 
all  the  substance  is  dissolved,  when  more  hydrobromic  acid  is 
introduced,  and  the  whole  well  boiled  to  drive  off  the  hydragen 
sulphide,  the  last  traces  being  removed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  loss  in  weight  is  the  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  sulphur  in  a  metallic  sulphide  or  in 
free  sulphur  is  completely  converted  into  hydrogen  sulphide  when 
thtoe  subjects  are  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  in  presence  of 
amalgamated  copper.  Several  results  are  given,  which  agree  very 
well  with  one  another.  Each  estimation  takes  from  1^  to  2  hours. 
Hydrobromic  acid  dissolves  mercury,  copper,  and  lead  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

Relative  Starengths  of  Solations  of  Hydrobromic  Aoid,  and  their 
Specific  Gravities.  Dr.  Biel.  {Fkarmacmt,  ZeiUchr.  fiir  Bms- 
land,  Jan.  3,  1882.)  The  author  has  made  a  fresh  series  of  deter- 
minations of  the  specific  gravity,  at  1B°  C,  of  solutions  containing 
from  1  to  50  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  hydrobromic  acid,  and  summa- 
rises his  results  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Hagnesiom  Carbonates.  H.  Becknr ts.  (Archiv  der  Fharm.  [3], 
xviii.,  429-442,  and  [3],  xix.,  13-23 ;  Joum.  Cliem.  Soc,  1882,  13.) 
Pattinson(  Ohem.  NewSy  1863,  128)  described  a  process  for  preparing 
the  officinal  carbonate  of  magnesia,  consisting  in  treating  slightly 
ignited  dolomite  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  under  5-6 
atmospheres  pressure,  when  it  is  found  that  so  long  as  any  mag- 
nesium carbonate  remains  undissolved,  so  long  will  the  calcium  car- 
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bonate  remain  unacted  on,  the  solution  in  the  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water  being  of  acid  magnesium  carbonate  only.  When  this  solution  is 
heated  with  steam,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated  as  a  bulky 
powder.  The  author  confirms  the  statement  that  nnignited  dolo- 
mite  yields  no  solution  of  magnesium  carbonate  when  treated  with 
carbonic  anhydride  under  pressure,  from  which  he  concludes  that  in 
dolomite  we  have  a  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
which,  on  igniting,  splits  up  partially  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
into  the  separated  carbonates  of  the  bases. 

The  purity  of  the  carbonic  anhydride,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
dolomite  and  the  water,  is  not  without  influence  on  the  product. 
At  the  Nauheim  factory  a  very  pure  gas,  which  escapes  from  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  employed. 

On  triturating  the  officinal  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  water,  and 
passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  liquid,  a  solution  is  obtained 
which,  on  spontaneous  eyaporation,  yields  a  neutral  magnesium 
carbonate  with  3  mols.  of  water  of  crystallization,  of  sp.  gr.  1*875- 
The  author  finds  that  658  parts  of  water  at  19^  dissolve  I  part  of 
this  salt.  Neutral  magnesium  carbonate  is  also  obtained  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  a  soluble  magnesium  salt  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  author  found  the  ratio  of  magnesium  oxide  to  carbonic 
anhydride  in  solutions  of  magpiesium  carbonate  in  water  containing 
this  gas,  to  be  approximately  1  in  2  (in  equivalents),  whence  he  con- 
cludes that  such  solutions  contain  the  salt  Mg  (H  0  O^)^. 

On  heating  a  litre  of  a  8' 7 1  per  cent,  magnesium  carbonate 
solution  for  about  five  minutes  at  70-75^  an  abundant  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride  occurs,  and  crystals  of  neutral  magnesium 
carbonate  separate.  The  filtrate,  containing  1'2  per  cent,  of  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  heated  to  71°  for  five  minutes,  again  evolves  gas, 
but  deposits  an  appreciably  smaller  amount  of  neutral  carbonate. 
On  boiling  the  filtrate  from  this,  a  few  decigrams  of  a  basic 
carbonate  were  deposited,  containing  42*7  per  cent,  of  magnesium 
oxide.  The  author  further  found,  on  boiling  a  solution  of  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  carbonic  anhydride,  that  he  always  obtained  the 
same  basic  salt,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and  the  duration 
of  the  boiling  have  no  influence  on  its  composition.  From  analyses 
of  this  basic  body,  and  the  composition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
from  various  sources,  the  author  deduces  for  the  latter  compound 
the  formula,  5  Mg  C  Oj,  2  Mg  (0  H)3  +  7  Hg  O,  which  requires  424 
Mg O,  34-2  C  Og, and 224 H, O. 

H.  Bose  {Ami.  Chem,  Pharm.^  Ixxx.,  231)  invested  more  minutely 
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the  preoipiUtes  produced  by  alkaline  carbonates  with  magnediam 
salts,  and  dedooed  the  formalo, — 

4MgC05  +  Mg(0H)3  +  4H3O, 
4MgC03  +  Mg(OH)a  +  SHgO, 
3  Mg  C  Oj  +  Mg  (OH)j  -I-  4  H,0. 

The  anther  also  in  two  cases  found  commercial  products  of  the 
composition  of  the  last  formula.  On  boiling  the  neutral  air-dried 
carbonate  with  much  water,  a  salt^  3  Mg  C  O3,  Mg  (O  H)^  +  5  H  O. 
as  above  was  obtained. 

Kraut  {Archiv  der  Pharm.^  oczvii.,  252)  has  published  analyses 
of  magnesium  products  more  or  less  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
author. 

The  heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
carbonate,  evaporation  of  the  mixture,  washing  with  hot  water, 
and  drying  at  100''.  Its  composition  is  3  Mg  G  Os,  Mg  0  +  5  Hg  O. 
Corresponding  to  the  two  varieties  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  are  a  heavy  and  light  calcined  magnesia. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  light  calcined  magnesia  is  274;  the  sp.  gr.  of  heavy 
calcined  magnesia  is  S'057 ;  that  of  calcined  magnesia  (obtained  by 
ignition  of  neutral  magnesium  carbonate)  3'69.  With  reference  to 
the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  in  magnesium  preparations,  the 
author  remarks  that  a  less  quantity  than  3  per  cent,  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  ammonium  carbonate.  Oxalic  acid  does  not  give  appre- 
ciably better  results.  By  Biltz's  method,  \  per  cent  of  lime  can  be 
detected,  but  by  the  Graham-Otto  method  (Graham*Otto,  Lekrb,, 
4th  edit.,  ii.,  614),  by  igniting  and  extraction  with  water,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  detecting  0*01  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Solubility  of  Lead  Sulphate  in  Basic  Lead  Acetate.  Dr.  K. 
Stammer.  (Ohemiker  Zeitung,  Jan.  26, 1882.)  The  author  points 
out  that  lead  sulphate  is  appreciably  soluble  in  a  solution  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  but  not  in  the  normal  acetate.  From  such  a  solution 
the  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid. 

Combination  of  Lead  Iodide  with  Alkaline  Iodides.  A.  Ditte. 
(Oamptes  Bendus,  xcii.,  1341-1344.)  When  lead  iodide  is  put 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  it  dissolves  at  first  slowly,  after- 
wards more  rapidly,  until  the  solution  is  saturated ;  after  a  time 
the  liquid  becomes  filled  with  white  needles  which  have  only  the 
slightest  yellow  tinge.  These  crystals  have  the  composition  Pb  l^. 
2KI.  4H3O;   they  are  decomposed,    with  re-formation  of    lead 
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iodide,  both  by  ftddition  of  water  and  by  raisings  the-  temperature 
of  the  solation ;  alcohol  produces  the  same  effect. 

The  study  of  this  decomposition  was  effected  (1)  by  adding  water 
to  a  great  excess  of  the  donble  iodide,  so  as  to  decompose  only  a 
part,  and  analysing  the  liqnor  when  the  action  was  complete  ;  (2) 
by  adding  potassium  iodide  by  degrees  to-  a  mixture  of  water  and 
lead  iodide,  until  needles  of  the  double  salt  began  to  form,  and  then 
analysing  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  double  iodide.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  alkaline  iodide  which 
at  any  given  temperature  is  necessarily  present,  so  as  to  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  double  salt.  These- quantities  are,  per  litre  of 
liquid,  at  5^  140  grams;  at  10^  160  grams;  at  20°,  204 grams;  at 
39^  300  grams ;  at  59^  503  grams ;  at  Sb"",  738  grams  of  potassium 
iodide. 

Thus  the  decomposition  of  the  double  iodide  of  lead  and  potassium 
follows  the  general  law,  namely,  that  at  all  temperatures  a  liquid 
in  which  the  donble  salt  is  capable  of  existing  without  being  de- 
composed, must  contain  a  definite  and  minimum  quantity  of  alkaline 
iodide.  No  reaction  takes  place  when  water,,  lead  iodide,  and 
potassium  iodide  are  brought  together;  if  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  is  less  than  that  already  indicated,  a  very  little  lead  iodide 
only  dissolves ;  if  the  alkaline  iodide  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
two  iodides  will  combine  until  there  remains  in  the  liquid  just 
sufficient  alkaline  iodide  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  double 
salt.  The  same  phenomena  takes  place  if  sodium  or  ammonium 
iodide  is  substituted  for  potassium  iodide. 

Tellow  Oxide  of  Mercury.  J.  Comere.  (Bepert.  de  Fharm,, 
1881, 109.)  The  difference  in  shade  of  colour  of  commercial  samples 
of  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury  induced  the  author  to  make  some 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  variation.  The  Phar- 
macopceia  directs  the  oxide  to  be  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  carefuUy 
washing  the  precipitate,  and  drying  it  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is 
necessary  to  employ  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
product  free  from  oxychloride.  If  the  conditions  are  modified,  the 
following  results  are  obtained : — 

On  employing  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  of  caustic 
soda,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  has  a  bright  yellow 
colour. 

If  the  solution  of  bichloride  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  50--60^ 
C,  and  the  solution  of  soda  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  the  product 
has  an  orange  colour. 
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If  the  mercnrial  solution  is  boiling,  and  the  alkaline  eolation  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  ia  darker  in  tint  than  the 
preceding. 

If  both  solutions  are  brought  together  boiling,  the  deepest  tint  is 
produced. 

A  darker  tint  may  also  be  imparted  to  the  bright  yellow  oxide 
prepared  by  cold  precipitation,  if  it  be  boiled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water.     The  longer  the  boiling,  the  deeper  will  be  the  tint. 

The  Action  of  Heat  on  Mercuric  Chloride.  Dr.  Carnellj. 
(Pharm.  Jaurn, ;  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  Jan. 
19, 1882.)  About,  twelve  months  ago  the  author  exhibited  to  the 
society  some  experiments  of  the  action  of  heat  on  ice  and  mercuric 
chloride  under  low  pressures,  and  subsequently  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  before  the  Royal  Society.  Two  propositions  wereadyanced  : 
(1)  That  when  the  saperincumbent  pressure  is  maintained  below  a 
point  called  *Hhe  critical  pressure,"  it  is  impossible  to  melt  ice, 
mercuric  chloride,  and  probably  other  substances,  no  matter  how 
great  the  heat  applied.  (2)  That  under  these  circumstances  ice  and 
mercuric  chloride  attain  temperatures  considerably  above  their 
natural  melting  points  without  melting.  Subsequent  observers 
have  confirmed  the  first  proposition,  but  have  been  unable  to  verify 
the  second.  The  author  has,  therefore,  repeated  his  previous 
experiments  with  mercuric  chloride,  and,  in  addition,  has  made 
determinations  of  the  temperature  of  mercuric  chloride  heated  in  a 
vacuum,  by  dropping  the  heated  solid  into  calorimeters  containin^^ 
turpentine,  benzoin,  and  petroleum.  Some  unexpected  results  were 
obtained.  When  the  salt  is  pressed  as  a  compact  powder  round  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  heated  in  a  vacuum,  the  thermometer 
rises  21°  to  50°  above  the  melting  point  of  the  mercuric  chloride, 
though  still  surrounded  by  the  solid  salt.  When  the  salt  is  in  the 
form  of  a  solidified  cylinder,  the  temperature  rises  15°  above  the 
melting  point.  When  a  turpentine  calorimeter  is  used,  the  tem» 
perature  of  the  mercuric  chloride  came  out  100°  above  the  ordinary 
melting  point ;  but  with  petroleum  or  benzene,  temperatures  above 
the  ordinary  melting  point  could  not  be  obtained.  The  author, 
therefore,  withdraws  his  previous  statement,  and  concludes  that 
although  mercuric  chloride  does  not  fuse  when  heated  under 
diminished  pressure,  yet  its  temperature  never  rises  appreciably 
above  its  ordinary  melting  point ;  the  high  temperatures  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  being  due  to  the  diffusion  of  the  superheated 
vapours  of  the  mercuric  chloride  through  the  pores  of  the  solid 
salt.     The  author  also  concludes  that  turpentine  cannot  be  used  in 
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a  calorimeter  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  bodies 
soluble  in  water,  since  some  snbstanoes,  sach  as  meroario  chloride, 
zinc  chloride,  etc.,  when  heated  cause  an  evolution  of  heat,  due 
probably  to  the  polymerization  of  the  turpentine.  Hence  many  of 
Begnanlt's  specific  heat  determinations  in  which  turpentine  was 
employed  are  probably  too  high ;  they  are,  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
almost  all  cases  higher  than  Eopp's  numbers,  that  obsenrer  having 
used  coal-tar  naphtha.  The  specific  heat  of  mercuric  chloride  is 
006425,  and  of  zinc  chloride  0'14301,  neither  value  being  altered 
by  a  rise  of  temperature. 

Salicylates  of  Mercury.  M^.Lajouz  and  Grand  val.  (Jouni,de 
Pharm.  etdeOhim.,  J9Ln,^lS82,39,  ¥rom  Fharm.  Jaum.)  The  authors 
have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  investigatipn  of  the  salicylates  of 
iron  and  mercury,  and  as  an  instalment  of  their  results  they  describe 
four  new  salts  of  mercury.  The  normal  mercnrons  salicylate  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  salicylate  of  soda  in  excess  with  a  solution 
of  mercurons  nitrate  as  slightly  acid  as  possible.  This  compound, 
which  is  amorphous,  can  be  washed  with  boiling  water  without  fear 
of  decomposition ;  but  when  it  is  treated  with  great  excess  of  ether 
it  splits  up  into  salicylic  acid,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  and  neutral 
mercurous  salicylate,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  water,  which  when 
dried  at  100°  G.  is  amorphous,  and  of  a  greenish  grey  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  two  mercuric  salicylates,  the  neutral  salt 
appears  to  be  the  more  permanent.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
salicylic  acid  on  yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  use  double  the  theoretic  quantity  of  salicylic  acid,  since 
with  equal  molecules  the  colour  of  the  yellow  oxide  is  scarcely 
affected  in  the  presence  of  boiling  water,  but  it  disappears  gradually 
as  more  acid  is  added,  up  to  the  point  of  the  second  molecule.  Two 
layers  are  formed  in  the  liquid:  the  upper,  which  is  crystalline, 
consists  of  salicylic  acid;  the  lower  very  dense  and  amorphous, 
is  the  neutral  mercuric  salicylate.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium 
iodide.  The  normal  mercuric  salicylate  is  obtained  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  by  treating  a  dilute  solution  of  normal 
salicylate  of  soda  in  excess  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  C.  Schneider.  (Archiv  der  Pharm,  [3]^ 
xviii.,  350.)  The  author  has  prepared  large  quantities  of  bismuth 
subnitrate  free  from  arsenic  by  a  method  based  on  the  observation 
previously  made  by  B.  Schneider,  that  bismuth  arsenate  is  insoluble 
in  a  strong  and  nearly  neutral  solution  of   bismuth  nitrate.    By 
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dissolyiBg  1  kilogram  of  oommercially  pure  bismntli  in  coarse 
powder,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  6  kilos,  of.  the  parest  nitric 
acid  free  from  chlorine  (sp.  gr.  1'2)  at  80**,  and  cooling  on  comple- 
tion of  the  action,  a  slight  residue  of  basic  salt  and  traces  of  metal 
remained  undissolved,  which  residue  was  found  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  arsenic.  On  evaporating  and  decomposing  the  crystals  of 
normal  bismuth  nitrate  obtained,  the  basic  nitrate  was  found  to  be 
free  from  arsenic,  but  the  water  used  for  precipitating  and  washing 
contained  arsenic,  showing  that  arsenic  must  have  been  in  the  sola- 
tion  of  the  metal,  which  contained  large  quantities  of  pure  nitric 
acid,  and  must  subsequently  have  been  retained  by  the  crystals  of 
the  normal  salt.  Other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were  made 
with  slight  variations,  and  gave  substantially  the  same  results.  By 
operating  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  on  1  kilo,  of  the  same  bis- 
muth— after  purification  by  fusion  with  soda  and  potassium  nitrate 
— precisely  the  same  results  as  to  arsenic  were  obtained.  One 
hundred  grams  of  an  arsenical- bismuth,  in  coarse  powder,  were 
mixed  with  0*5  gram  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  then  added  in  very 
small  successive  portions  to  500  grams  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2), 
heated  to  80°.  The  liquid  was  at  once  rendered  turbid  by  the 
separated  bismuth  arsenate.  The  insoluble  residue  was  white, 
weighing  2*3  grams,  and  was  highly  arsenical.  125  grams  of  normal 
salt  were  obtained,  yielding  59  grams  of  basic  salt.  The  mother- 
liquor  was  free  from  arsenic,  but  the  basic  salt  gave  very  perceptible 
arsenic  mirrors  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  120  grams  of  the  same 
coarsely  powdered  metal,  with  0*5  gram  of  metallic  arsenic,  were 
acted  on  exactly  as  in  the  previous  case,  except  that  the  metal  was 
added  quickly  in  small  proportions ;  the  highly  arsenical  insoluble 
residue  weighed  6  g^ms.  175  grams  of  normal  salt  were  obtained, 
yielding  75  grams  of  basic  salt,  which,  as  well  as  the  mother-liquor, 
was  completely  free  from  arsenic. 

The  Action  of  Potassium  Cyanide  on  Bismnthous  Nitrate.  M. 
M.  P.  Muir.  {Ohemioal  Nem,  xliv.,  236.)  By  this  action 
Boedeker  obtained  a  reddish  brown  salt,  to  which  he  gave  tbo 
formula  Big  Og  2  Hj  0.  In  a  previous  paper,  the  author  prepared  this 
puce  coloured  body,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  . 
no  water  when  dried  at  150^  and  that  its  composition  was  Bi^  O^. 
Subsequent  and  more  careful  testing  of  this  substance  has  convinced 
the  author  that  it  contains  cyanogen,  and  that  its  formula  is 
Biy  (C  N)g  Oi5,  or,  perhaps,  2  Bi  (C  N)b  6  Bi,  O5.  This  bismuth 
oxy cyanide,  when  dried  at  140-1 50^  is  a  reddish  browu  solid, 
somewhat  resembling  lead  dioxide ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  strong  nitric 
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or  snlpharic  acid,  prodacing  dark-red  liquids.  The  author  gives 
details  as  to  the  formation  and  reactions  of  this  substance.  By  the 
action  of  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potash  on  the  ozy- 
cyanide,  Bi^  O7  is  formed.  This  compound,  which  the  author 
designates  bismutho-hypobismuthic  oxide,  is  heavy,  dark  grey,  and 
crystalline;  it  undergoes  no  alteration  when  exposed  to  air  and 
light ;  dissolves  readily  in  strong  hot  nitric  acid,  forming  a  purple 
liquid. 

Iodides  of  Arsenic.  D.  Bamberger  and  J.  Philipp.  (Ber. 
der  deidsch.  chem,  Oet.,  xiv.,  2643.)  The  authors  find  that  Nickl^' 
method  of  preparing  arsenic  tri-iodide  is  the  most  convenient, 
viz.,  by  heating  arsenic  and  iodine  in  equivalent  proportions  in 
carbon  bisulphide.  Arsenic  tri-iodide  is  soluble  in  most  ordinary 
menstrua,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  it  readily 
takes  up  oxygen,  evolves  iodine,  and  is  converted  into  arsenious 
oxide  (an  analogous  reaction  occurs  with  sulphur).  It  is,  however, 
far  more  stable  in  aqueous  solutions,  from  which  it  may  be  precipit- 
ated unchanged.  On  decomposing  a  hot  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
the  tri-iodide  separates  out  as  a  golden  crystalline  powder.  If 
ammonia  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  tri-iodide  in  ether  or 
benzene,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  having  the  com. 
position  2  As  I3,  9  N  H3.  The  tri-iodide,  when  heated  with  alcohol 
at  150°,  yields  ethyl  iodide. 

Arsenic  Di-iodide,  As  Ig. — The  existence  of  phosphorus  di-iodide 
and  dihalogen  compounds  of  bismuth,  renders  the  existence  of  the 
corresponding  arsenic  compound  probable ;  this  the  authors  have 
succeeded  in  preparing  by  heating  I  part  arsenic  and  2  parts  iodine, 
in  sealed  tubes,  to  230° ;  a  dark  cherry-red  crystalline  mass  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  di- iodide  is  separated  by  crystallization  from 
carbon  bisulphide,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is 
very  readily  oxidized,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solation ;  on 
the  addition  of  water  it  turns  black,  with  separation  of  metallic 
arsenic,  according  to  the  equation  3  Aslg  -  2  Aslg  +  As ;  this  reaction 
distinguishes  the  di-iodide  from  the  tri-iodide.  It  forms  thin  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  but  owing  to  their  becoming 
opaque  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  measurement  of  their  angles  is 
rendered  difficult ;  one  of  the  angles,  however,  seems  to  correspond 
with  one  of  the  angles  of  the  analogous  phosphorus  compound. 

Distribution  of  Arsenic  in  the  Animal  Body.  S.  W.  John- 
son  and  B.  H.  Chittenden.  (Joum,  Ohem.  Soc,  Nov.,  1881, 
1082.)     The  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  of  chronic  poisoning 
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with  arsenions  acid,  was  found,  after  baying  been  baried  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  to  contain  2*8463  grains  of  As^  O3,  of  which  0*4665 
grain  was  contained  in  the  internal  organs — stomach,  liver,  lungs, 
brain,  etc., — leaviog  2 '3798  grains  for  the  mnscle  and  bone  tissues. 
These  results  differ  considerably  from  those  obtained  by  Scolosnboff 
(Bull,  Soc,  Gkim.  [2],  xxiv.,  124),  who  from  experiments  upon 
dogs  poisoned  slowly  with  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  added  to 
their  food,  or  quickly  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  same  solu- 
tion, concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  becomes  localised 
in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  therefore 
that  in  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  the  legal  expert  should 
search  for  the  arsenic  chiefly  in  the  brain.  The  authors,  on  the 
other  hand,  direct  atteution  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  form 
of  the  poison  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  its 
absorption,  and  is  likely  also  to  modify  the  rate  and  amount  of  its 
absorption  by  different  tissues;  hence,  as  cases  of  poisoning  by 
sodium  arsenite  are  not  of  common  occurrence  compared  with  those 
in  which  the  less  soluble  white  oxide  has  been  used,  the  deductions 
drawn  from  Scolosuboff*s  experiments  are  not  applicable  to  the 
common  forms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Experiments  on  a  large 
dog,  to  which  6'5  grams  of  solid  As^  O3  had  been  given  in  his  meat 
for  eight  days,  in  doses  increasing  from  0*1  gram  to  2'5  grams 
daily,  showed  that  100  grams  of  intestine  gave  0*0020  gram  of 
metallic  arsenic,  100  grams  of  liver  gave  00010  As,  113  grams  of 
kidneys  gave  0 00350  As,  100  grams  of  muscle,  00002  As ;  150 
grams  of  urine  in  bladder  gave  0*0003  As. ;  whereas  the  entire  brain 
yielded  only  a  faint  mirror,  and  100  grams  of  blood  a  distinct 
mirror. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  E.  Ludwig  (Jahresh.  fur 
Thierchemie^  1879,  85),  who  finds  that  in  human  beings,  as  well  as 
in  dogs  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic 
cases,  the  liver  contains  the  largest  amount  of  arsenic,  and  the  kid- 
neys in  acute  cases  contain  a  considerable  quantity,  whereas  the 
bones  and  brain  in  either  case  contain  only  small  traces. 

The  Deteetioii  of  Arsenic  by  Fresenins'  and  Babo's  Test.  W. 
Fresenius.  (Zeitschr.  fur  AnalyL  Ohem,^  xx.,  522.)  In  reply  to 
adverse  criticism  on'  the  above  test,  the  author  asserts  that  the 
unfavourable  results  complained  of  are  due,  not  to  any  defects  in 
the  test  itself,  but  to  the  so-called  improvements  and  simplifications 
introduced  by  the  critics  themselves.  He  strongly  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  carefully  following  the  directions  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  method,  as  described  in  Prof.  B.  Fresenius'  manual  of  analyis. 
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A  New  Series  of  Phospliatefl  and  ArseniateB.  E.  Filhol  and 
M.  Senderens.  (Comptes  Bendus^  zciii.,  388.)  The  salts  de- 
Rcribed  by  tbe  authors  contained  three  moleonlee  of  alkaline  hydrate 
for  two  molecules  of  P^  O5  or  Asg  Og,  and  are  perfectly  neuttnl  to 
litmus. 

Neutralisation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  Alkaline  Hydrates.  A. 
Joly.  {Gomptes  BendiUj  Tciy.r^29.)  The  author  regards  litmus  as 
an  unsuitable  indicator  of  the  point  of  neutralization  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  recommends  certain  aao-colours  (Poirrier*8  0^ange,  No.  3, 
and  Helianthin)  for  this  purpose.  With  the  use  of  these  indicators 
it  was  found  that  one  molecular  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  (Hg  P  0^) 
is  exactly  neutralised  by  one  molecular  weight  of  alkaline  hydrate. 
The  normal  sodium  phosphate,  Na2  H  P  O4,  requires  the  addition  of 
one  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  for  perfect  neu- 
tralization. 

Yolumetric  Sstimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  E.  Perrot.  (Gor/i^ 
tes  BendtLs,  xciii.,  4^.  From  Journ,  Cliem.  80c.)  Two  solutions  are 
prepared,  one  by  dissolving  6*85  grams  silver  nitrate  in  a  litre  of 
water,  and  the  other  by  dissolving  5*414  grams  put's  sodium  chloride 
in  two  litres  of  water.  The  insoluble  phosphate  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*030,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  insoluble 
matter.  The  filtrate  ia  then  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  the 
precipitated  phosphates  are  filtered  off*,  caref ally  washed,  and  Ihen 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium phosphates.  The  insoluble  iron  and  aluminium  phosphates 
are  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  until  a  slight  per- 
manent precipitate  is  formed ;  this  is  dissolved  by  addition  of  a 
drop  of  acetic  acid,  and  100  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  are  run  in  from 
a  pipette.  The  precipitate  of  silver  phosphate  is  then  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  excess  of  silver  soloiion  determined  by  means  of  the 
solution  of  sodiam  chloride;  To  estimate  soluble  phosphates,  the 
mineral  is  treated  with  water,  without  the  addition  of  acid.  Retro- 
grade phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  by  uMans  of  citric  acid  in  the 
naual  way. 

Detection  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Poisoning  Cises.  E.  Reich- 
ardt.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.  [3],  xix.,  204.)  In  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  author  succeeded  in  detecting  this 
poison  in  the  organs  two  months  after  death.  The  process  adopted 
consisted  in  the  distillation  of  the  organs  with  solution  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  testing  the  distillate  both  with  the  guaiacum-copper  re- 
action, and  the  Prussian  blue  test.     Before  applying  this  method, 
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the  author  had  satisfied  himselfof  the  absence  of  ferrocjanidep,  ferri- 
cjanides,  and  thiocjanates. 

Estimation  of  Chloric  Acid.  M.  Becker.  (Ber.  der  deutsch. 
ehem,  Qes.,  1882,  391.)  The  anther  has  critically  examined  the 
varions  methods  in  nse  for  the  estimation  of  this  acid,  and  obtained 
the  best  resnlts  by  the  reduction  of  the  chlorate  in  nentral  solution 
by  means  of  pnre  ferrous  sulphate. 

Action  of  Acids  npon  Nitrites.  A.  Vogel.  (Zeitsehr.fUrAnalyt, 
Cheni.,  1881,  553.)  Solutions  containing  alkaline  nitrites,  together 
with  potassium  iodide  and  mucilage  of  starch  are  turned  blue,  not 
only  by  most  inorganic  and  organic  acids,  but  also  by  a  number 
of  acid  salts.  Weak  and  sparingly  soluble  acids,  however,  such  as 
carbonic,  boracic,  arsenious,  uric,  carbolic,  and  tannic  acids,  are  with- 
out action. 

Solvent  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Hercnrons  Chloride.  F. 
Kuyssen  and  E.  Varenne.  (Comptes  Bendw,  xcii.,  1161-1163.) 
The  tables  published  by  the  authors  show  that  the  solubility  of 
mercurous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  varies  with  the  length  of 
contact,  and  with  the  relative  proportions  of  salt  and  solvent  acting 
upon  each  other.  The  solubility  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
silver  chloride. 

Solvent  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Silver  Chloride.  F. 
Buyssen  and  E.  Varenne.  (Bull.  8oc.  Ghim,  [2],  xxxvi.,  5.) 
The  authors  find  that  one  part  of  silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  244 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Although  the  addition  of  water  de- 
creases the  solubility  coefficient,  the  decrease  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  water  added.  The  presence  of  foreign  metals 
slightly  assists  the  solvent  action.  The  authors  have  ascertained 
that  the  presence  of  mercurous  chloride  retards  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  solution  of  silver  chloride,  one  part  of  which  in  presence 
of  even  a  small  quantity  of  mercurous  chloride,  requiring  3,158,152 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Solubility  of  Mercurous  Chloride  in  Solution  of  Mercuric  Nitrate. 
E.  Drechs  el.  (Joum.  f.praJct.  Chemie  [N.  F.],  xxiv.,46.)  Calomel, 
when  gently  heated  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  is  dissolved 
owing  to  the  formation  of  mercuric  chloride  and  mercurous  nitrate. 
This  decomposition  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate,  fails  to 
produce  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  mercurous  nitrate. 

Separation  of  Silver  from  Lead.  E.  Donatb.  (Wien,  Akad, 
Ber,,  Ixxxii.,  733.)  If  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  metals  be 
treated  with  4-5  c.c.  of  pure  glycerol,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
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and  10-15  c.c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  sodinm  or  poiassinm 
hydrate,  a  clear  eolation  is  obtained^  which,  npon  heating  to  the  boil- 
ing point  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  throws  down  the  whole  of 
the  silver,  leaving  the  lead  in  solution.  The  precipitated  metallic 
silver  should  be  washed  with  hot  dilate  acetic  acid.  The  presence 
of  bismuth  or  copper  does  not  interfere  witb  the  process. 

Volumetric  Esiimatioii  of  Lead.  M.  Boux.  (Bull.  8oc.  Ghim. 
[2],  zzxv.,  596.)  The  solution  of  the  lead  salt  is  mixed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodinm  acetate,  then  precipitated  with  a  stan* 
dard  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter 
determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  ammonio- ferrous 
sulphate,  potassium  ferricyanide  being  used  as  indicator. 

For  estimating  lead  when  aUoyed  with  tin,  the  alloy  is  decom- 
posed with  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  liquid  treated  witb  sodium 
acetate,  the  precipitated  tin  dioxide  removed  by  filtration,  and  the 
lead  estimated  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  potassium  bichromate  as 
described. 

The  Detection  of  Lead  in  Potable  Waters  by  means  of  Potassium 
Bichromate.  S.  Harvey.  (Analyst^  1881,  146.)  The  authgr  con- 
siders potassium  bichromate  as  preferable  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen for  the  detection  of  lead  in  potable  waters.  He  recommends 
one-fourth  of  a  litre  of  the  water  to  be  acidified  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  acetic  acid,  and  to  be  agitated  in  a  stoppered  cylinder  with  a 
few  minute  crystals  of  potassium  bichromate.  Lead,  if  present  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  in  3|  millions,  may  thus  be  detected  by 
the  turbidity  produced. 

The  Alleged  Solubility  of  Cadmium  Sulphide  in  Ammonium 
Sulphide.  H.  Fresenius.  (ZeiUchr,  fiir  Analyt.  CJiem.,  xx.,  236.) 
According  to  a  statement  published  by  A.  Ditto  (Comptes  Bendus, 
Ixxxv.,  402)  cadmium  sulphide  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  separation  from  the  sulphides  of 
the  arsenic  group  a  very  unsatisfactory  process.  The  author  finds 
this  statement  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  asserts  that  the 
solubility  alluded  to  is  too  slight  to  be  of  moment  in  the  usual 
course  of  analysis. 

Separation  of  Cadmium  firom  Zinc.  M.  Kupfferschlaeger. 
(Bull,  Soc.  Ghim,,  1881,  No.  11.)  A  neutral  solution  of  the  sul- 
phates of  the  two  metals  is  heated  to  expel  the  air,  and  treated  in 
a  loosely  stoppered  test  tube  with  a  slip  of  bright  zinc  until  the 
action  has  oeased.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted,  the  precipitated 
cadmium  washed  first  with  boiled  water  and  subsequently  with 
alcohol,  dried  with  exclusion  oi  air,  and  then  weighed. 
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The  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Zinc  by  means  of  Potassium  Ferro- 
cyanide.  B.  W.  MaboD.  (Ber,  der  deuteck.  chem.  Qes.,  1882, 1464.) 
Fablberg's  statement  (ZeiUcht,  fur  Analyt.  Ghem.,  ziii.,  379)  that 
the  presence  of  manganese  does  not  interfere  with  this  titration  is 
shown  by  the  author  to  be  incorrect.  In  the  presence  of  ammo- 
niam  chloride  a  weak  aqneous  solution  of  a  manganese  salt  forms 
a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  potassinm  ferrocyanide. 

Purification  of  Zinc  Sulphate.  M.  P  r  u  n  i  e  r.  (Joum,  de  Pharm. 
et  de  Ghim.  [5],  v.,  608.)  In  the  nsnal  process  of  removing  iron 
from  zinc  sulphate  this  metal  is  first  raised  from  the  ferrous  to  the 
ferric  state  by  means  of  either  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  The  author 
finds  potassium  permanganate  to  be  preferable  for  this  purpose. 
He  adds  solution  of  the  latter  to  tbe  acidified  solution  uf  the  zinc 
salt  until  a  permanent  pink  coloration  is  produced,  and  then  re- 
moves both  iron  and  manganese  by  adding  weak  ammonia  solution 
uutil  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  hydrate  is  precipitated.  The  liquor 
is  then  boiled,  cooled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  after  being  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
ori^nal  solution,  left  to  crystallize. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Iron  by  means  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 
E.  Has  well.  (Dlngl,  polyt  Joum.,ccxh,S09.)  The  author  modi- 
fies Oudemans'  method  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  indicator  and 
of  potassium  bichromate  as  oxidising  agent.  The  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  is  standardized  with  iron ;  and  the  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  is  prepared  of  about  half  the  strength  of  the  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  The  indicator  is  made  by  dissolving  5  grams 
of  sodium  salicylate  in  a  litre  of  water,  and  the  copper  solution  by 
dissolving  2  grams  of  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium  (quite 
free  from  iron)  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  The  process  is  worked  as 
follows: — 

5  or  10  CO.  of  the  iron  solution  are  measured  into  a  small  flask 
acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with 
1  to  2  c.c.  copper  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  sodium  salicylate 
solution.  If  the  colour  is  not  a  pure  violet  but  olive-brown,  the 
solution  must  be  diluted  with  water.  The  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  is  then  run  in  drop  by  drop  from  a  burette  until  the 
solution  is  rendered  colourless.  The  small  excess  of  reducing  agent 
is  then  titrated  back  with  the  potassium  bichromate  until  the 
solution  assumes  a  faint  violet  colour.  For  determinations  which 
do  not  require  absolute  accuracy,  the  titration  with  potassium 
bichromate  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  two  or  three  drops  (equal  to 
O'l  to  0*15  CO.  sodium  thiosulphate  solution)  suffice  to  obtain  the 
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end  reaction.  The  anthor  gives  the  resnlts  of  a  number  of  analyses 
made  bj  this  method,  which  appear  to  be  very  acoarate. 

Preseryation  of  Ferrous  Sulphate.  E.  Jobanson.  (Zeitschr. 
fur  AnalyL  Ghem.^  1881,  555.)  The  author  states  that  crystallized 
ferrous  sulphate  undergoes  oxidation  the  more  readily,  the  more 
completely  it  is  excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  He  accounts  for 
this  peculiar  fact  by  supposing  that  tbe  ferrous  sulphate  exercises 
an  ozonising  action  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  that  the  ozone 
thus  formed  oxidises  the  iron  salt  the  more  energetically  the  less 
it  becomes  diluted  by  mixing  with  the  external  air. 

Estimation  of  Ferrons  Oxide  in  the  Presence  of  Ferric  Oxide, 
Organic  Acids  and  Sugar.  J.  M.  Eder.  (^Chem,  Centr.,  1881, 
469.  From  Jaitm,  Ghem,  8oc.)  This  method  depends  on  the  fact 
that  potassio-ferrons  oxalate  precipitates  metallic  silver  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  being  converted  into  ferric  salt  in  presence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  nitrate ;  when  the  solution  contains 
tartaric  acid  the  precipitated  silver  is  free  from  oxalate,  and  can  be 
at  once  weighed.  The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows: — The 
feebly  acid  liquid  is  treated  with  excess  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate, 
and  then  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  After  a  few  minutes,  tar- 
taric acid  is  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  by 
ammonia,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia  with  a  little  ammonium 
chloride.  The  latter  serves  to  cause  the  precipitated  silver  to  flake 
together ;  the  silver  is  then  washed  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
chloride  and  weighed.  The  presence  of  chlorides  does  not  aflect 
the  result  so  long  as  silver  nitrate  is  added  in  excess. 

Action  of  Light  upon  Fbrric  Salts.  J.  M.  Eder.  (Les  Mondes, 
1381,  No.  15.)  The  ferric  oxalates,  citrates,  and  tartrates,  and 
their  double  salts,  as  also  the  mixtures  of  ferric  chloride  with 
organic  matter,  are  all  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

Oxalates  of  Iron.  J.  M.  Eder  and  M.  Yalenta.  (Les  Mondes, 
1881,  No.  15.)  The  authors  describe  a  yellowish  green  normal 
oxalate,  a  red-brown  basic  salt,  and  three  double  salts  containing 
three  molecules  of  alkali. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Alumina  in  the  Presence  of  Iron.  E. 
Donath.  {Wien.  Akad.  Ber.^  Ixxxii.,  729.)  A  known  volume  of 
the  concentrated  solution  containing  both  metals  is  nearly  neutral. 
ized  with  ammonia,  and  the  iron  completely  reduced  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  It  is  then  slowly  added  to  a  hot  slightly 
ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (containing  about  15  to 
20  grams  of  KCy  to  01  to  0-3  gram  of  FeO).  The  solution  is 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  rendered  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and 
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amrnonium  carbonate  is  added  in  slight  excess.  The  precipitated 
alumina  is  generally  white,  and  may  be  treated  as  usual.  The  iron 
is  left  in  solution  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Separation  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt  G.  Delvauz.  (Joum.  Ghem. 
Soc,  from  Gomptes  Bendus^  xcii.,  723.)  The  mixture  of  the  two 
oxides  or  sulphides,  free  from  all  other  metals,  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia  containing  much  hydrochloric  acid,  largely  diluted,  and 
saturated  with  ammonia.  Potassium  permanganate  is  added  until 
a  persistent  rose  colour  is  obtained,  and  then  the  nickel  with  the 
manganese  is  precipitated  by  potassium  hydroxide.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  redissolved,  and  the  process  repeated. 

The  cobalt  is  precipitated  from  the  mixed  filtrates  and  washings 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  mixture 
of  nickel  and  manganese  oxides  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
monia  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  exposed  to  the  air.  The  man- 
ganese becomes  oxidised,  and  is  entirely  precipitated.  The  nickel 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  method 
gives  very  accurate  results,  and  may  be  applied  on  the  large  scale. 

Separation  of  Magnesium  firom  Calcium,  Iron^  and  the  Alkali 
Hetals.  Dr.  H.  Hager.  {Ghem,  Centr.,  1881,  468  ;  Joum.  Ghem. 
Soc.f  1882,  97.)  Magnesium  oxalate  is  soluble  in  oxalic  acid  in 
the  cold,  and  does  not  separate  out  at  all  if  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  glycerol,  but  is  precipitated  completely  on  boiling  for  five 
minutes.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  separate  magnesium 
from  other  metals.  If  calcium  is  present,  both  metals  existing  as 
carbonates,  the  finely-powdered  sample  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  glycerol  and  a  little  water,  and  then  with  excess  of  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  after  standing  for  half  an  hour 
the  mixture  is  filtered  from  insoluble  calcium  oxalate,  which  is 
washed  and  weighed ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes  and 
then  filtered  hot,  and  the  magnesium  oxalate  collected  and  washed. 
Both  the  oxalates  may  of  course  be  converted  into  oxides  before 
weighing.  Should  the  calciam  an^  magnesium  be  present  at  first  in 
solution,  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  glycerol  after  neutralization,  and 
treated  with  ammonium  oxalate  and  oxalic  acid  to  strongly  acid 
reaction,  the  process  being  then  carried  out  as  before.  To  separate 
m^nesium  from  iron,  both  being  in  solution  as  salts,  the  liquid  is 
treated  with  glycerol,  then  with  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  and 
oxalic  acid  ;  after  boiling  and  separating  the  magnesia m  oxalate, 
the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  evaporated, 
and  the  glycerol  taken  up  with  alcohol,  the  insolnble  ferric  hydrate 
being  then  washed  and  weighed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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Solubility  of  XagneBiiim  Carbonate  in  Water  Imprag^ated  with 
Carbonic  Add  Gas.  M.  Engel  and  J.  Ville.  (Gmnptes  Bendusj 
xciii.,  840.)     The  authors*  resaits  are  tabulated  as  follows : — 


PreasaTein 

Temperature. 

Quantity  of  magnesinm 
carbonate  dissolved  by 

atmospheres. 

a  litre  of  water. 

10 

19-6 

25-79 

grams 

21 

19-6 

8811 

It 

3-2 

19-7 

37-3 

>i 

4-7 

190 

43*6 

ft 

6-6 

19-2 

46-2 

If 

6-2 

19-2 

48-61 

fi 

7-5 

19-6 

61-2 

If 

9-0 

18-7 

56-69 

i> 

PressQre  in 

millimetfen. 

761 

13-4 

28-46 

It 

763 

19-6 

25-79 

It 

762 

29-3 

21-945 

II 

764 

46-0 

15-7 

II 

764 

620 

10-35 

>t 

765 

70-0 

81 

It 

766 

82-0 

4-9 

tt 

766 

900 

2-4 

ti 

766 

1000 

— 

Estimation  of  Barium  as  Chromate.  H.  N.  Morse.  (Joum. 
Ghent,  8oc.y  1881,  848.)  The  author  has  examined  the  method 
proposed  by  Frerichs  (Ber.,  1874,  800,  956)  for  the  estimation  of 
bariam  in  presenoe  of  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  viz.,  by 
precipitating  it  from  solotions  containing  acetic  acid  by  means  of 
potassium  chromate,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter, 
and  washing  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  His  experiments — which, 
however,  he  regards  as  merely  preliminary — hhve  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

(1)  Barium  can  be  precipitated,  in  presenoe  of  acetic  acid,  by  an 
excess  of  potassium  chromate,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  completely 
as  by  salphuric  acid. 

(2)  The  precipitate  cannot  be  washed  with  pure  solutions  of 
acetic  acid,  however  dilute. 

(3)  If  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chromate  be  added,  the 
precipitate  can  be  washed  with  quite  ooncentrated  solutions  of 
acetic  acid  without  undergoing  solution.  By  using  a  wash-liquid 
containing  potassium  chromate,  barium  might  perhaps  be  readily 
and  completely  separated  from  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesiam. 
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Any  other  soluble  ohromate  woald  in  all  probabilifcj  protect  the 
bariam-componnd  equally  well. 

Action  of  Sulphur  on  Alkaline  Snlphides  in  Dilute  Solutions. 
E.  Filhol.  {Gomptes  EenduSy  zciii.,  590.)  The  author  shows  that 
when  a  very  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  such  as  is 
found  in  a  mineral  water,  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  reaction  takes 
place  between  the  sodium  hydrosulphide  and  hydroxide,  a  poly- 
snlphide  of  sodium  being  formed :  NaHS  +  S  +  NaHO  =  Na^  Sg 
+  H2O. 

Ammonium  Tribromide.  H.  W.  B.  Koozoboom.  (Ber.  dcr 
deutsch.  chem.  Oes.,  xiv.,  2398.)  Ammonium  tribromide,  N  H^  Br8, 
is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonium  bromide.  As  the  mixture  cools  it  slowly  deposits 
the  salt  in  the  form  of  large  red  prisms  resembling  potassium 
bichromate  in  colour.     On  exposure  to  air  it  parte  with  bromine. 

Compounds  of  Ammonia  with  Hydrocliloric,  Hydrobromic,  and 
Hydriodic  Acids.  L.  Troost.  {Oomptes  Rendus,  xciL,  715.)  The 
author  has  previously  shown  the  existence  of  several  new  haloid 
compounds  of  ammonia  (see  Year^Book  of  Fharmacy^  1881,  p.  90). 
The  present  paper  deals  with  the  same  subject,  showing  that  alto- 
gether the  following  combinations  of  this  kind  are  known,  while  he 
has  obtained  indicatioDS  of  compounds  containing  still  more  am- 


01H,NH3  BrH,NH,  IH,NH, 

Br  H,  N  H3+N  H,  I H,  N  Ha+N  Hj 

ClH.NHj+SNH,  BrH,NHj+3NH8  IH,NH8+8NH3 

ClH,NHs-h2(8NH3)      BrH,NH3+2(8NH5)  IH,NH,+2  (3NH,). 

Estimation  of  Potassium  as  Flatinochloride.  MM.  Zuck- 
8 c h w  er t  and  West.  (Zeitschr.  fur  Analyt.  Ohem,^  xx.,  185  ;  Joum, 
Ohem.  Soc.y  1881,  941.)  In  a  circular  sent  to  the  German  potash 
manafacturers  in  May,  1880,  Tatlock  strongly  recommended  the 
use  of  a  method  of  his  own  for  the  determination  of  potash.  The 
authors  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Stassfurt  manufacturers,  very 
carefully  tested  Tatlock's  method,  and  compared  it  with  that  re- 
commended by  Fresenius  (QuantiL  Anal.,  6th  edit.).  They  find 
that  the  results  obteined  by  Tatlock's  method  are  invariably  about 
0'35  per  cent,  too  low. 

Fresenius*  method  has  been  somewhat  simplified  at  Stassfurt, 
without  materially  inflaencing  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  is 
there  carried  out  as  follows :  10  grams  of  the  well-mixed  sample 
are  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  water,  and  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  are 
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mixed  in  a  basin  with  7  c.o.  of  platinum  chloride  eolation,  contain- 
ing 10  grams  of  platinum  in  100  c.c.  The  oontents  of  the  basin 
are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrapy  consistence,  and 
after  cooling,  the  solid  mass  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  sfcrong  (95 
per  cent.)  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter, 
and  the  washing  with  alcohol  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The 
residue  of  platinochloride  is  dried  for  about  half  an  hour  at  110- 
115°  G.    As  a  rule  not  more  than  50  c.c.  alcohol  is  used. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Fotassium  Iodide.  0.  Kaspar. 
(Analyst,  vi.,  203 ;  J<mm,  Ohem.  8oc.,  1881,  96 ;  cvfid  Fharmac&uL 
Zeitungy  18S1,  653.)  A  normal  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  2*71  grams  of  HgClg  in  cold  water  (1  c.c. 
=  006643  gram  K 1).  10  grams  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved 
in  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  5  c.c.  of  this  solution  the  mercuric 
chloride  is  added  until  a  permanent  reddish  yellow  opalescence 
appears,  at  which  point  all  the  iodide  is  converted  into  the  double 
mercuric  potassium  iodide.  Kg  Cl^  +  4  K  I  =:  Hg  I3.  2  K I  +  2  K  Gl. 
It  is  advisable  to  prepare  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  as  it  is 
required. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Fotassiam.  L.  L.  de  Koninck. 
{Bevue  univera.  dee  Mines,  1881,  No.  2.)  The  potassium  is  preci- 
pitated as  platinochloride  in  the  usual  manner,  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  then  quickly  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution  reduced  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium. The  platinum  is  thus  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state, 
while  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  obtained  in  a  soluble  form. 
After  complete  reduction  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  chlorine 
titrated  in  the  neutral  filtrate  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  usual 
way.  From  the  quantity  of  chlorine  thus  found,  that  of  potassium 
may  be  readily  calculated. 

The  Use  of  Potassium  Permanganate  in  Volumetric  Analysis. 
C.  Zimmermann.  (Ber.  der  deutsch,  chem,  Oes,,  xiv.,  779.)  In 
titrating  iron  by  means  of  permanganate,  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  often  causes  inaccuracies  in  the  result.  To  pro- 
vent  this  the  author  suggests  the  addition  to  the  acid  liquid  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  about  4  grams  of  manganese  sulphate  previous 
to  the  titration. 

Observations  on  the  Application  of  Potassium  Permanganate  in 
Water  Analysis.  A.  Dupr6.  {Analyst,  1882,  1.)  The  water 
should  be  heated  with  the  permanganate  in  a  flask  and  not  in  a 
beaker  or  dish.  Variations  in  the  temperature  do  not  affect  the 
result  much  in  the  case  of  pure  waters,  and  only  yery  slightly  in 
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the  case  of  impare  samples.  In  the  latter  case  the  duration  of  the 
heating  considerably  inflaences  the  completeness  of  the  reduction, 
and  requires  to  be  extended  in  some  instances  to  four  hours.  The 
extent  of  the  excess  of  the  permanganate  used  does  not  appear  to 
materiallj  a£fect  the  result.  Boiled  water  absorbs  more  oxygen 
than  unboiled. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  in  Potable  Waters.  J.  West-Enights. 
(Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  1881,  1173,  from  Analyst,  1881,  66.)  The 
author  applies  the  brncine  test  for  nitric  acid  to  the  estimation  of 
nitrates  in  potable  waters,  the  blood-red  colour  being  permanent 
iE  oxalic  acid  is  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  applying  the  test 
to  nitrates.  For  the  purpose  are  required  a  potassium  nitrate 
solution  containing  0'721  gram  per  litre  (1  c.c.  =  00001  gram  N 
as  NO3),  a  bracine  solntion  (1  gram  in  100  alcohol),  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  a  standard  red  solutiony  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  10  c.c.  of  the  potassium  nitrate  solution  to 
dryness,  and  adding  3  c.c.  of  the  brncine  solntion  and  6  drops  of 
oxalic  acid  solution,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue 
in  water,  and  again  evaporating;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  This  solution  shonld  have  a  bright  red 
colour^  and  1  o.c.  of  it  is  equal  to  0*00001  nitrogen  as  nitrate. 

The  water  to  be  examined  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  10 
CO.  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  from  0*5  to  2  c.c.  of  brncine 
solution  added  to  the  residue.  The  brncine  should  be  just  in 
excess,  and  the  colour  a  bright  red ;  if  it  be  brown,  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  must  be  taken,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  brncine 
added ;  but  if  the  colour  is  pink,  a  smaller  quantity  of  brncine 
mast  be  used.  Three  or  four  drops  of  oxalio  acid  are  added  to  the 
residue,  which  is  treated  as  in  the  case  of  the  standard  solution, 
except  that  the  residue  after  the  final  evaporation  is  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  filtered  into  a  glass  cylinder,  and  the 
volume  made  up  to  50  o.c.,  and  the  colour  compared  with  from 
1  to  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  colour.  If  the  colour  produced  by  the 
water  is  deeper  than  that  of  10  c.c.  of  the  standard,  it  must  be 
dilated  with  two  or  three  volumea  of  water,  and  50  0.0.  treated  as 
before;  but  if  it  be  lighter  than  that  of  1  cc,  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  must  be  used  to  begin  with. 
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PART  11. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHABMACT. 

IndiaiL  Opium  in  Cases  of  Poifloning.  K.  L.  Dej.  (PJiamt.  Joum. 
3rd  series,  xii.,  397.)  Indian  opium  is  often  used  in  the  East  for 
snicidal,  but  more  rarely  for  homicidal,  purposes.  For  its  detection 
in  forensic  investigations,  the  author  relies  chiefly  on  the  presence 
o£ porphyroxine^  a  constituent  occurring  in  Indian  but  not  in  Turkey 
opium.  By  the  employment  of  the  usual  modified  process  of  Stas 
for  the  detection  of  aconitine,  strychnine,  daturine,  aud  other 
poisonous  alkaloids,  porphyrozine  may  be  readily  isolated  and  then 
recognised  by  the  application  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  heati 
when  a  rich  purple  colour  is  developed.  The  quantity  of  opium 
present  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  development  of  the  colour. 
This  test  alone  is  sufficient  to  detect  the  presence  of  Indian  opium, 
and  as  this  appears  to  be  the  only  kind  used  in  opium  poisoning 
cases  in  India,  its  employment  will  facilitate  the  detection  of 
opium,  at  a  great  saving  of  the  labour  and  trouble  incarred  in 
conducting  the  usual  analysis. 

A  corroborative  test,  which  might  be  next  followed  in  discovering 
the  presence  of  other  and  more  important  constitaents  of  opium, 
is  to  digest  the  fluid  afler  the  ether  has  been  extracted  with  amylic 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  these  constituents  of  opium  (morphine  and 
meconic  acid),  and  to  which  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied. 

Lastly,  by  the  employment  of  another  corroborative  test,  namely, 
the  treatment  of  amylic  alcoholic  extract  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
iodic  acid  and  water,  a  purple  colour  may  be  developed,  indicative 
of  the  amount  of  morphine  present  In  all  investigations  of  this 
kind  the  author  prefers  to  determine  the  relative  amounts  of  mor- 
phine  and  meconic  acid  as  compared  with  that  of  porphyroxine. 
In  his  opinion  the  absence  of  porphyroxine  indicates  the  al»ence  of 
Indian  opium.  If  Turkey  opium  is  employed  for  poisoning,  no  por- 
phyroxine can  be  found ;  but  in  the  case  of  Indian  opium  this  base 
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will  always  be  detected  along  with  relatively  large  proportions  of 
morphine  and  meconic  acid. 

Indian  Opinm.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  439.)  The  latest 
reports  from  the  British  oonsnls  in  China  point  to  a  considerable 
redaction  in  the  imports  of  Indian  opinm  into  that  coantrj.  This 
is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Malwa  opium.  The  falling  off  does 
not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  consumption,  bat  among 
other  causes  to  a  sophistication  of  the  Indian  with  Persian  and 
native-grown  opium.  Formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  adulterate 
Malwa  opium  so  as  to  escape  detection ;  but  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  Persian  opium  in  recent  years  has  favoured  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  product  of  1879  is  said  to  have  so  closely  agreed 
with  Malwa  in  colour'  that  a  mixture  of  the  two,  if  the  proportion  of 
Persian  were  not  too  large,  was  indistinguishable  to  the  eye  and 
also  to  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  smoker.  The  Persian  opium  of 
1880  was,  however,  so  yellow,  and  inferior  in  quality,  that  it  could 
not  be  used  in  any  quantity.  Persian  opium  is  never  used  alone  for 
smoking,  owing  to  the  burning  sensation  it  produces  in  the  throat. 

Opium  Assay.  E.  R.  Squibb.  (An  Ephemeris  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy ,  Therapeutics,  and  Oollateral  Information^  Janu- 
ary, 1882.)  The  author  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  Fliickiger's  process  of  opium  assay.  The  report  beirg 
nnsuited  for  abstraction,  and  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  volume, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  paper,  or  to  the  reprint  of 
the  same  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  3rd  series,  zii.,  724. 

A  Rapid  Mode  of  Opium  Assay.  MM.  Portes  and  Langlois. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  Nov.,  1881 ;  and  Chetn,  Netvs,  xlv., 
67.)  Take  from  an  average  sample  7  grams  of  the  opium ;  weigh 
out  3  grams  of  slaked  lime,  and  measure  70  c.c.  of  distilled 
water.  Mix  the  opium  and  the  lime  very  carefully,  adding  the 
water  in  small  fractions,  and  leave  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour, 
stirring  from  time  to  time.  Throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter,  and 
collect  53  c.c.  of  the  liquid  in  a  small  glass  provided  with  a  lid. 
Add  to  the  liquid  10  c.c.  of  ether,  and  agitate.  Dissolve  in  the 
liquid  3  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  shake  io  promote  solution, 
and  allow  to  settle  for  two  hours.  Decant  off  the  ether,  replace  it 
by  a  fresh  quantity,  agitate,  and  decant  again.  Collect  the  preci- 
pitate of  morphine  upon  a  filter  without  folds  and  10  centimetres  in 
diameter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  and  the  vessel  with  a  few  c.c.  of 
cold  distilled  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  in  the  vessel  which 
has  served  for  precipitation  by  means  of  50  c.c.  of  distilled  wafer. 
Add  5  c.c.  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  containing  1'617  per  cent,  by 
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measure  of  Hj  S  O4,  and  4  drops  of  neutral  litmus.  If  the  liquid 
l)eGome8  red  the  opiam  does  not  contain  10  per  cent,  of  morphine, 
bat  if  it  is  bine  it  exceeds  the  normal  standard.  To  find  the 
deficiency  or  the  excess :  if  the  opiam  is  too  weak,  drop  in 
with  the  burette  a  standard  alkaline  solation  till  the  liquid  is 
neutralised;  if  too  strong,  apply  a  titrated  acid  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Formation  of  Mould  m  Opium,  and  its  influence  on  the  Proportion 
of  Alkaloids.  G.  Bernbeck.^  {Pharmaaeut.  Zeitung,  1881,  487.) 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great  liability  of  opium  to  fangoid 
growths,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  drying  the  fresh 
opium  immediately  after  purchase  at  a  temperature  of  25-30^  C, 
and  then  keeping  it  in  tin  boxes.  If  the  precaution  of  drying  be 
neglected  monld  will  soon  make  its  appearance,  and  will  gradually 
diminish  and  destroy  the  aroma  of  the  opium,  as  well  as  materially 
reduce  its  alkaloidal  value.  A  sample  which  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase was  found  to  contain  10'36  per  cent,  of  morphine  (calculated 
for  the  perfectly  dry  drug),  was  analysed  again  after  it  had  been 
kept  for  3  months  and  allowed  to  get  mouldy.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  had  almost  entirely  lost  its  characteristic  odour,  and 
proved  to  contain  only  9*87  per  cent,  of  morphine,  showing  a  loss 
of  0*49  per  cent.  Subsequently  it  was  again  analysed  and  found 
to  have  suffered  a  further  decrease  of  this  alkaloid. 

Piscidia  Erythrina.  (^Pharmaceut.  Zeitung,  1881,  518.)  This 
drug  is  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  is  prepared  from  the  root  bark  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica.  It  possesses  narcotic  properties  similar 
to  morphine  and  chloral,  but  differs  from  these  in  its  action  by 
dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  is  usually  administered  shortly 
after  meals,  as  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  produce  nausea. 

Eeactions  of  Aloes.  Dr.  W.  Lenz.  (ZeiUchr.  a/ncdyt,  Ohem.,  xxUj 
220.  From  Airier,  Joum,  of  Pharm.,  1882,  367.)  By  the  examin- 
ation of  a  number  of  specimens  of  authentic  varieties  of  aloes,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  reactions  with  those  of  extracts  of  rhubarb, 
senna,  frangula  bark,  and  buckthorn  berries,  the  author  found  that 
the  reaction  of  Bomtrager,  appearance  of  a  red  coloration  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia  to  the  benzin  extract  of  the  liquid,  is  not 
characteristic  of  aloes,  as  the  other  named  substances,  when  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  also  produce  red  colorations  which  cannot  be 
plainly  distinguished  from  those  obtained  with  aloes.  The  beha- 
viour towards  ferric  chloride  and  iodinized  potassium  iodide,  which 
Klunge  has  recommended,  the  author  also  considers  unreliable  for 
the  detection  of  aloes.     The  reaction  of  Borntriiger,  which  is  attri- 
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bnted  to  the  presence  of  aloetin,  is  also  produced  bj  chrjsopbanio 
acid. 

Reliable  results  in  the  detection  of  aloes  are  obtained  bj  the 
method  of  Dragendorff,  which  consists  in  the  precipitation  of  the 
solutions  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  removal  of  the  excess  of 
lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  purification  of  the  solution  by  agitation 
with  ether,  and  extraction  of  the  aloin  with  amylic  alcohol.  In  the 
residue  obtained  by  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  amylic  alco- 
hol the  aloes  may  be  detected  with  certitude ;  the  corresponding 
residues  from  rhubarb,  senna,  frangula  bark,  and  buckthorn  berries 
are  much  smaller  in  amount,  and  show  none  of  the  reactions  which 
characterize  aloin. 

Maracaibo  Copaiba.  M.  Brix.  (Pharmaceut  Zeitung,  1882, 
116 ;  from  Sittsungsber.  der  Acad,  der  Wiss.  m  Wim,  1881,  459.) 
The  conflicting  statements  respecting  the  chemical  constituents  of 
this  oleo-resin  have  induced  the  author  to  reinvestigate  this  subject. 
His  results  confirm  to  a  great  extent  those  obtained  by  Strauss  in 
1868. 

Maracaibo  copaiba  contains  a  hydrocarbon  of  tbe  formula  G20  H32, 
which  furnishes  no  crystallizable  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  by  oxidation  with  tbe  chloric  acid  mixture  yields  acetic  and 
terephtalic  acid.  By  the  treatment  of  the  crude  terpene  with 
sodium,  there  results,  after  the  distillation  of  the  colourless  oil, 
upon  further  distillation  a  beautiful  dark  blue  oil,  which  in  thicker 
layers,  is  scarcely  transparent,  but  in  thinner  layers  shows  a 
beautiful  violet  colour.  This  body  is  a  hydrate  of  the  oil,  and 
corresponds  to  the  formula  3  (C^q  Hg^^)  +  Hj  O.  Phosphoric  anby* 
dride  converts  it  ag^in  into  the  original  terpene.  Besides  the 
latter  there  exists  in  the  maracaibo  balsam  a  brown  hard  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a  yellowish  hard  resin,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  more  readily  in  ether,  and  melting  at  85^  C,  an 
amorphous,  tough,  soft  resin,  and  a  crystallizable  acid,  although  in 
so  small  an  amount  that  its  probable  identity  with  the  metacopaivic 
acid  of  Strauss  could  not  be  definitely  established.  The  extremely 
small  amount  of  the  latter  found  by  the  author  in  the  balsam 
examined  by  him,  as  also  the  previous  statements  of  Bergmann, 
Buchheim,  and  Bematzik,  who  could  obtain  no  crystallizable  acids 
at  all,  renders  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  belonging  to  the  integral 
constituents  of  the  maracaibo  balsam  somewhat  problematical.  The 
product  which  is  furnished  by  the  German  chemical  manufactories 
as  metacopaivic  acid  and  copaivic  acid,  is  not  obtained  from 
copaiba  balsam,  but  from  gurgun  balsam,  and  is  not  identical  with 
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Werner's  gnrgunio  aoid,  wbiob,  aocording  to  Straofis,  is  the  same 
as  metaoopaiyio  acid.  Both  of  the  prodactff  which  occar  ia  trade 
melt  at  12G-129°G.,  dissolve  in  ether  and  alcohol,  even  that  of 
80  per  cent.,  and  are  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  bj 
water  in  the  form  of  beantifal,  long  needles,  with  a  silkj  Instre^ 
Althongh  the  formula  obtained  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  copaivic 
acid,  Cgo  Hj(o  0^,  as  determined  by  the  analysis  of  Rose  and  Kess^ 
yet  its  want  of  solubility  in  ammonia,  as  also  of  all  acid  properties^ 
ezclodes  its  identity  with  the  copaivic  acid  of  older  authors.  The 
snccessful  production  of  an  acetyl  product  points  to  the  rational 
formula  C^q  Hgg,  (0  H)^. 

Psoralea  Corylifolia.  K.  L.  Dey.  (Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
xii.,  257.)  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LeguminoscBy 
is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and  is  commonly  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons.  It  is  an 
annual,  erect,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Leaves  simple,  rarely 
ternate,  ovate-cordate,  scallop-toothed ;  stipules  recarvate.  Racemes 
long-peduncled.  Bracts  three-flowered.  The  seeds  are  somewhat 
ovate,  very  small,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  possess  an  aromatic 
and  bitter  taste. 

The  oleoresinous  extract  prepared  from  the  seed,  and  diluted 
with  simple  unguents,  has  been  found  specifically  efficacioas  in  the 
cure  of  leucoderma  (white  leprosy). 

The  white  leprosy  is  regarded  in  India  as  a  most  loathsome 
disease.  All  other  kinds  of  medicine,  either  native  or  European^ 
have  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

As  leucoderma  is  a  purely  skin  disease,  it  only  affects  the  pig- 
mentary particles  of  the  skin,  without  producing  any  constitational 
disturbance.  The  drug  produces  a  pecnliar  effect  on  the  affected 
part  by  its  application,  for  it  stimulates  the  blood-vessels  very 
differently  from  the  other  vascular  stimulants  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

After  application  for  some  days  the  white  particles  appear  to 
become  red  or  vascular;  sometimes  a  slightly  painful  sensation  is 
felfc.  Occasionally  some  small  vesicles  or  pimples  appear,  and  if 
these  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  dry  up,  leaving  a 
dark  spot  of  pigment  which  forms  as  it  were  a  nucleus.  From 
this  point,  as  well  as  from  the  margin  of  the  patch,  pigmentary 
matters  gradually  develope,  which  ultimately  coalesce  with  each 
other,  and  thus  the  whole  patch  disappears.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  where  a  large  part  is  affected,  or  small  patches  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  the  most  exposed  parts  are  to  be  sekcted  first. 
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and  the  application  to  be  oontinned  till  the  cnre  is  effected.  It  is 
|dso  remarkable  that  the  appearance  of  fresh  patches  is  arrested  bj 
its  application. 

The  cure  is,  however,  tedious  in  advanced  age,  say  after  forty 
years.  When  the  circnlation  is  langnid,  an  interval  chalybeate 
tonic  is  necessary  to  expedite  the  recovery.  In  children  and  adalts 
the  recovery  is  almost  certain  if  the  application  be  continued  for 
some  time.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  cnre  is  effected  more 
readily  in  all  other  parts  of  the  skin  than  those  where  the  dermis 
is  most  thickened,  as  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
lips,  etc. 

Notes  on  Styrax.  Dr.  E.  Mylins.  (Ber.  der  deutsch.  eJieni,  Oes., 
1882,  945.)  If  the  portion  of  styrax  soluble  in  boiling  petroleum 
ether  be  treated  in  small  portions  of  about  5  grams  each  with  equal 
weights  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  after  a  minute  boiled  with 
water  and  the  resulting  resin  treated  with  ether,  a  white  crystalline 
mass  is  left  undissolved,  which  can  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  a 
small  quantity  of  chloroform.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of 
delicate  crystals  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
benzol,  and  petroleum  ether,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot  toluol 
and  amyl-alcohol,  and  very  readily  so  in  chloroform.  It  is  insoluble 
in  solution  of  caustic  soda,  but  soluble  in  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  coloration  or  decomposition.  With  warm 
sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  yellowish  red  solution.  Its  composition 
corresponds  to  the  formula  G20H4OOS.  The  author  proposes  the 
name  styrogenin  for  this  body. 

Gum  Arabic.  H.  Kiliani.  (JBer,  der  deutsch.  cJiem.  Ges.y  xv., 
34-37.  From  Joum.  Ohem.  80c,)  This  is  a  reply  to  Glaesson, 
who  disputed  the  facts  of  a  previous  paper  by  the  author  (Year' 
Book  of  Pharmacy,  1881,  116),  by  stating  that  arabinose  is  not 
identical  with  lactose,  and  that  only  those  specimens  of  gum  arabic 
which  yield  very  little  or  no  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  contain  arabinose.  The  author  has  examined  several  specimens 
of  gum  arabic,  including  one  from  Glaesson  containing  arabinose. 
The  mucic  acid  is  estimated  in  the  following  manner : — 1-5-2  grams 
of  powdered  gum  are  digested  at  60°  with  three  times  the  weight  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  12,  until  the  whole  becomes  one  solid  mass 
saturated  with  the  liquid.  To  this  is  added  a  like  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  and  it  is  then  brought  on  to  a  weighed  filter.  The 
residue  on  the  filter  is  washed  thoroughly,  and  then  dried  at  100° 
and  weighed.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  mixed,  evaporated 
down,  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  etc.,  as  above.     A  third  oxidation 
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generally  yields  only  a  trace  of  mncio  acid.     The  results  of  the 
analysis,  etc.,  are  tabulated  in  the  annexed  table : — 


Made  Acid 

Name. 

Description. 

per  cent,  in 

air-dried 

Gum. 

Rotation. 

1.  East  Indian  Gum 

Mostly  topaz-colouied  pieces,  some 
yellow,  with  pores,  a  very  few 
colourless  long  pieces ;    only  a 
few  large  lumps. 

U-8 

Bight. 

2.  Mogadore  Gnm 

Chiefly  yellow  and  red  middle-sized 
pieces,  mixed  with  smaller  and 
colourless ;    contained    a    small 
quantity  of  impurities,  dust,  etc. 

14-6 

»» 

3.  Claesson's  Gnm 

Small    pieces,    partly    colourless, 
partly  yellow. 

19-6 

«i 

4.  Gum    Arabic, 

Unequal,  colourless,    yellow,  and 

21-6 

ti 

Saakin. 

deep  red-coloured  pieces ;  some 
long,   pale   yellow,  and   partly 

5.  Gnm   Arabic, 

opaque. 
Almost   colourless,    mostly   small 

20-7 

»f 

elect.  I. 

angular   pieces,  evidently  frag- 
ments of  the  large  round  lumps, 
full  of  cracks,  which  were  present. 

6.  Gum      Senegal, 

Very  large  bright  yellow  transpa- 

21-0 

Left. 

bas  du  fleuYe. 

rent  lumps,  with  large  air-bubbies 
and  nodular  projections  on  the 
surface. 

7.  Arabic  Acid  .    . 

Prepared  from  laBvo-rotatory  gum 

a.  23-9 

)t 

by  Neubauer's  method,  and  from 

6. 24-4 

i» 

which  the  author  has  obtained 

lactose. 

8.  Gum    Arabic, 

Externally  like  5 

28-9 

It 

elect.  0. 

9.  Gum  Arabic,  nat. 

240 

It 

m.,  best   na- 

size, yellowish,  opaque,  full  of 

tural  Cordofan 

cracks. 

Gum. 

10.  Australian  Gum 

Large    red  -  brown    hemispherical 
pieces,  or  stalactites  with  a  flat 
side. 

88-8 

f* 

The  aboye  method  is  frequently  employed  to  determine  if  the 
sugar  from  gum  contains  lactose,  and  in  'what  quantity.  Lactose 
both  from  milk  sugar  and  from  gum  yields  in  one  oxidation  between 
60-70  per  cent,  mucic  acid.  The  method  is  also  useful  for  the 
quantitative  investigation  of  the  changes  which  gums  undergo  by 
treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  has  observed  a 
small  quantity  of  a  sugar  other  than  lactose,  iu  Claesson's  gum.  If 
this  is  the  arabinose,  he  cannot  understand  how  Scheibler  has 
obtained  it  without  lactose.  He  tried  an  experiment  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  gum  at  100^,  and  even  then  obtained  lactose. 
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Po&ophylluL  Dr.  V.  Podwyssotzki.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd 
eeries,  xii.,  217 ;  from  Pharm,  ZeiLfUr  Busslaiid,  xx.,  49,  140,  208.) 
In  his  investigationB,  the  author  nsed  not  only  commercial  speci- 
mens of  podophyllin,  formerly  and  recently  met  with,  but  also 
some  prepared  by  himself  from  the  root,  in  which  he  avoided  the 
artificial  colouring  occurring  in  the  commercial  products.  In  order 
to  check  his  experiments,  he  also  nsed  some  yellow  podophyllin 
sent  to  him  from  America.  His  experiments  led  to  the  following 
results : — 

1.  Podophyllin  when  chewed  developed  a  bitter  taste,  which  by 
slowly  mixiDg  with  the  saliva  becomes  intensified,  and  an  after- 
taste, resembliug  that  of  soap-root,  is  produced.  In  the  throat  a 
peculiar  almost  acrid  sensation  is  perceptible. 

2.  Whether  extracted  by  precipitation  of  the  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  with  pure  or  acidulated  water  or  solution  of  alum, 
podophyllin  is  insoluble  in  cold  distilled  water.  But  if  it  be 
digested  for  some  time  with  water  in  a  water- bath,  part  of  it  goes 
into  solution,  which,  after  cooling,  becomes  turbid  and  emulsion- 
like, and  subsequently  lets  fall  an  amorphous  precipitate,  whilst 
the  liquid  assumes  a  bitter  taste.  The  portion  insoluble  in  hot 
water  runs  together  like  a  resin. 

3.  Pure  podophyllin  dissolves  in  spirit  of  80  to  95  per  cent. 
The  dark  brown  or  grey-brown  preparations  prove  to  be  the  most 
impure.  Petroleum  spirit  and  benzine  only  remove  the  fatty  con- 
stituenta  from  podophyllin. 

4.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron. 
Solutions  of  the  earthy  metals  produce  a  yellow  turbidity.  Solu- 
tion of  podophyllin  is  also  coloured  yellow  by  caustic  akaJies  and 
solution  of  sodium  carbouate.  These  latter  reagents  give  at  first  a 
slight  precipitate,  which  is  subsequently  re-dissolved.  The  phos- 
phate and  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sodium  give  an  inconsiderable 
precipitate  insoluble  in  the  liquid.  In  the  dilution  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  water  a  floccalent  precipitate  is  produced,  which  can 
be  easily  removed  by  filtration.  If  the  water  be  acidulated  the 
precipitation  is  accelerated,  but  the  precipitate  is  not  then  yellow. 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  pnre  water,  in  drying  at  a  moderate 
temperature  becomes  gradually  darker  and  takes  a  brown-green 
colour.  The  precipitate  produced  by  acidulated  water  (especially 
with  hydrochloric  acid)  is  red-brown,  that  by  alum  solution  yellow. 

5.  Chloroform  dissolves  very  readily  one  portion  of  the  podo- 
phyllin, and,  indeed,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  the  most  im- 
portant active   constituent;  also    the   fatty  substances,   and    in 
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inconsiderable  qnantifiy  the  colonring  matter  upon  which  the 
different  shades  of  colour  of  the  preparation  depend.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  faintly  coloured  bj  perchloride  of  iron,  more 
strongly  by  alkalies.  After  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  there 
remains  a  yellow-brown  resinous  substance,  which  gives  up  to 
petrolenm  spirit,  upon  warming,  all  colonring  matter.  As  a 
residue  there  is  then  obtained  a  brittle  resinous  light-colonred 
mass.  From  this  ether  extracts  the  darker  coloared  portion, 
whilst  the  other  is  very  difficulty  soluble  even  in  warm  ether. 

6.  From  the  podophyllin,  exhausted  by  chloroform,  ether  dis. 
solves  principally  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  blackened  by 
perchloride  of  iron,  becomes  intensely  yellow  with  alkalies,  and 
with  lead  acetate  orange  coloured. 

7.  The  constituent  easily  soluble  in  chloroform  is  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  petrolenm  spirit  as  a  white  powder,  which 
occurs  also  with  the  ethereal  solutions  ;  the  precipitate  is  also  pro- 
duced in  the  chloroform  solution  by  ether.  Of  the  colouring 
matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  petroleum  spirit, 
there  remain,  after  evaporation  of  petroleum  spirit,  one  as  a  fatty 
more  or  less  coloured  oil,  having  the  specific  odour  peculiar  to 
podophyllin,  and  another  which  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  quad- 
rangnlar  colourless  scales,  partly  resembling  crystals  of  cholestrin. 

8.  Upon  heating  podophyllin  with  oil  of  turpentine  it  runs  to- 
gether to  a  dark  mass,  apparently  without  any  being  dissolved ; 
bat  upon  addition  of  petroleum  spirit  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  a 
white  appearance  is  produced,  which  is  slowly  deposited  adherent 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  consists  of  resinous  matter  of  the 
podophyllin. 

9.  Upon  treatment  with  various  solvents  one  definite  portion  is 
dissolved  by  chloroform ;  another,  perfectly  different  from  the  first, 
is  dissolved  by  ether;  a  third  perfectly  distinct  part  and  the  re- 
mainder is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

10.  The  reaction  of  all  the  above-mentioned  solutions  is  more  or 
less  acid,  and  depends  upon  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  the 
peculiar  resinous  constituents.  The  ethereal  solution  contains  two 
resinous  substances,  and  the  acidity  of  this  solution  is  dae  to  the 
substances  more  soluble  in  ether.  The  difficultly  soluble  yellow 
substance,  which  is  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron,  and  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  chloroform,  has  not  an  acid  reaction.  If  litmus 
paper  be  moistened  with  the  above-mentioned  solutions,  the  acid 
reaction  is  observable  after  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  but  to 
observe  the  reaction  clearly  on  litmus  paper  moistened  with  the 
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cliloroform  or  ethereal  solution,  it  should  be  subsequently  moistened 
with  spirit. 

11.  The  taste  of  all  solations  of  podophyllin  is  more  or  less  bitter 
and  the  bitterer  it  is,  the  more  it  contains  of  the  substances  soluble 
in  chloroform ;  i.e.,  the  peculiar  resinous  substance  of  podophyllin. 
The  yellow  substance  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron  has  not  a 
bitter  taste. 

12.  The  portion  of  podophyllin  resin  difficultly  soluble  in  ether, 
after  it  has  been  dissolved  in  it  by  aid  of  heat,  crystallizes  from  it 
during  extremely  slow  evaporation  in  prisms.  This  crystallization 
takes  place  more  &vonrably  the  less  the  solution  contains  of  the 
acid  substances  easily  soluble  in  ether.  These  crystals  form  in 
aggregations  around  the  resinous  mass.  The  crystallization  can 
be  readily  traced  with  a  microscope,  but  if  the  acid  portion  of  the 
podophyllin  resin  be  removed,  crystallization  is  perceptible  with- 
out. 

13.  Potassium  and  sodium  hydrate  dissolve  the  podophyllin 
gradually,  a  dark  product  being  formed.  The  podophyllum  resin, 
obtained  as  a  residue  from  the  chloroform  solution  or  by  its  pre- 
cipitation with  ether,  dissolves  completely  in  these  alkalies,  a  certain 
portion  before  the  remainder,  the  acid  going  first  into  solution. 
Also  the  portion  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron  dissolves  in  these 
alkalies  to  an  intensely  yellow  coloured  liquid.  In  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonia  probably  it  does  not  dissolve  completely,  and  the  solu- 
tion resulting  from  a  portion  is  dirty  green  and  thick,  arising  from 
the  undissolved  portion.  If  the  mixture  contains  little  caustic 
ammonia,  it  resembles  a  gelatinous  liquid.  Upon  filtering,  a 
reddish  brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gradually  becomes  dirty 
green.  Upon  the  filter  is  left  a  whitish  gelatinous  mass  insolable 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  which  by  washing  with  water  gradually 
becomes  colourless.  Exactly  the  same  results  are  obtained  in 
operating  with  very  dilute  ammonia  solution,  probably  because 
only  so  much  ammonia  is  used  as  is  sufficient  for  the  neutralizing 
of  the  podophyllin.  In  this  case  of  course  the  process  progresses 
slowly.  In  pouring  off  the  coloured  liquid  from  the  portion  in- 
soluble in  ammonia,  and  treating  the  latter  with  ether  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  upon  cooling  crystalline  needles  are  formed  in  the  liquid 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  same  result  ia  obtained  if  the 
residue  of  the  ammoniacal  podophyllin  solution  be  treated  with 
ether  upon  the  filter.  After  washing  upon  the  filter  and  drying  in 
the  open  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  horny-looking  granules  are  formed. 
The  portion  soluble  in  ammonia  recovers  its  acid  reaction  on  eva- 
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poratioQ  of  the  ammonia  in  a  water-bath  and  remains  a  varaish-like 
mass.  The  constitaent  of  podophyllin  which  is  readily  solnble  in 
chloroform  and  precipitable  from  it  by  petroleum  spirit,  behaves 
towards  canstic  ammonia  exactly  similarly.  If  this  substance  be 
mbbed  up  with  caustic  ammonia  in  a  mortar,  the  liquid  decanted, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  water,  a  white  powder  is  obtained  that 
can  easily  be  filtered  off,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  but  is 
easily  dissoiyed  by  alcohol,  forming  a  neutral  liquid.  By  warm 
ether  the  powder  is  more  easily  taken  up,  and,  after  cooling,  cry- 
stallizes at  the  bottom  in  prisms,  upon  which  rest  acicular  crjstals. 
The  acid  constituent  of  the  above-mentioned  resinous  substance  can, 
after  the  removal  of  the  ammonia,  be  freed  from  foreign  mixture  by 
lime  or  baryta  water. 

14.  Lime  or  baryta  water  shaken  with  powdered  podophyllin 
becomes  coloured ;  if  to  sncb  a  solution  an  acid  be  added  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed.  A  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  podophyllin  shaken 
with  milk  of  lime  becomes  yellow  coloured,  and  the  lime  deposited 
from  it  is  also  yellow.  If  the  liquid  be  filtered,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  treated  with  spirit,  and  the  Ume  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  of  the  resin  substance  with 
only  a  little  colouring  matter,  which  is  combined  with  the  lime. 
If  to  this  solution  water  be  added,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  as 
generally  from  any  podophyllin  solution.  This  dissolves  readily 
in  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  it  upon  slow  evaporation  in  silky, 
colourless  needles,  whilst  a  somewhat  coloured  varnish-like  sub- 
stance is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  crystals  are 
easily  solnble  in  alcohol,  more  difficultly  in  ether,  and  are  neutral. 
The  varnish.like  substance  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron.  The  crystals  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  are  very  easily  dissolved  by  chloroform,  and 
have  a  bitter  taste.  If  the  residue  from  a  solution  of  podophyllin 
in  chloroform,  which  has  been  treated  with  lime  or  baryta  water, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  freed  from  colouring  matters,  or  the 
pulverulent  deposit  which  is  formed  in  the  chloroform  extract 
when  treated  with  petroleum  spirit  be  dissolved  in  warm  ether,  and 
lime  water  added  to  neutralization,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced. 
The  filtrate  from  this  heated  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gela- 
tinizes to  a  transparent  mass.  If  this  be  again  mixed  with  sufficient 
lime  water  to  render  it  neutral,  ether  added,  the  mixture  shaken 
and  then  heated  to  remove  the  ether,  a  quantity  of  delicate,  colour- 
less, silky,  acicular  crystals  become  perceptible  swimming  in  the 
liquid.     But  these  are  partially  contaminated  with  an  amorphous 
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discoloured  precipitate.  If  the  aqaeoos  liquid  be  filtered  off  from 
the  crystals  and  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  there  is  obtained, 
upon  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  that 
rapidly  settles  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  granular  mass  consist- 
ing  of  spheroidal  forms  resembling  frogs'  spawn.  This  precipitate 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  baryta  water,  lime  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Upon  remoring  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  much  as  possible 
by  filtration  and  subsequent  washing  with  water,  then  dissolving 
the  precipitate  with  heat  in  water,  removing  some  undissolved 
matter  by  filtration  and  evaporating,  there  is  obtaiued  a  crystalline 
mass  of  fine  needles,  having  an  acid  reaction  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  lime  compound  of  the  yellow  podophyllin  colouring  matter  (6) 
dissolves  in  ether,  after  removal  of  the  lime  by  acids.  From  this 
solution  it  crystallizes  partially,  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  resinous 
substance,  in  yellowish  needles,  and  is  partially  depoisted  as  an 
amorphous  yellow  powder.  Both  the  crystals  and  the  amorphous 
powder  are  blackened  by  perchloride  of  iron.  The  yellow  colour* 
ing  substance  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  with  more  difficulty  in  chloroform,  from  which,  after 
standing  some  time,  it  is  slowly  deposited  in  flocks.  Ai^monia 
solution  dissolves  it,  but  the  solution  gradually  becomes  brown, 
and  after  decomposition  with  acids,  instead  of  the  yellow  colouring 
substance,  there  is  obtained  a  discoloured  red-brown  mass.  The 
purified  colouring  substance,  freed  from  the  alkaline  compound, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  gradually  assumes  a  greenish  colour, 
which  gradually  passes  to  a  dirty  green. 

15.  The  root  of  Podophyllum  pdiatum  is  internally  ivory-white, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  thin  brown  skin.  The  spirituous 
extract  gradually  becomes  redder  during  evaporation,  and  finally 
brick-red.  The  powder  of  the  root,  exhausted  with  spirit,  is  at  first 
white,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  red. 

The  Constituents  of  Podophyllin.  Dr.  Y.  Podwyssotzki. 
{Phoitn.  Zeit,  far  Busslcmd,  xx.,  777,  and  Pharm,  J<mm.,  3rd 
series,  xii.,  1011.)  The  author  has  continued  his  researches  on  the 
composition  of  podophyllin  (Year-Booh  of  Phwrmacy^  1881,  152), 
and  now  publishes  a  complete  account  of  his  results. 

His  investigations  enabled  him  to  isolate  all  the  constituents  of 
crude  podophyllin,  both  active  and  inactive,  and  he  ascertained  that 
the  activity  resided  in  a  definite  resinous  substance,  podophyllotoxin, 
which  could  be  split  up  into  an  inactive  resin-acid,  picropodophyllic 
acid,  and  an  active  neutral  crystalline  substance,  picropodophyllin. 
The  latter  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  during  the  investigations, 
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since,  when  combined  with  the  resIn-acid,  it  is  easily  solnble  in 
dilate  alcohol,  bnt  if  freed  from  the  acid  it  instantly  crystallizes  in 
the  presence  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  very 
strong  spirit,  bat  the  addition  of  hot  water  to  the  latter  solution 
causes  the  immediate  separation  of  crystals  of  picropodophyllin. 
This  neutral  crystalline  body  is  the  sole  active  principle  in  podo- 
phyllin,  and  it  is  to  its  presence  in  the  podophyllotoxin  that  the 
latter  owes  its  physiological  properties.  The  resin-acid  is  entirely 
inert.  To  the  body  upon  which  the  colour  of  podophyllin  essentially 
depends,  and  which  the  author  has  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form, 
he  has  given  the  name  *'  podophylloquercetin,"  which  corresponds 
to  its  chemical  properties.  To  this  body,  together  with  the  method 
of  preparation,  are  due  the  various  shades  of  colour  (green,  yellow, 
and  brown)  in  the  commercial  product.  Of  the  results  of  previous 
investigations  the  author  can  only  confirm  the  presence  in  podo- 
phyllin of  a  resinous  substance  insoluble  in  ether  and  without 
action  on  the  system,  and  of  two  fatty  bodies,  in  addition  to 
decomposition  products  and  inorganic  matter. 

The  author  gives  the  following  description  of  the  constituents  of 
podophyllin. 

PieropodophylUn, — Colourless,  silky,  extremely  delicate  needles, 
finer  than  crystals  of  theine.  Very  easily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
readily  soluble  in  90  to  95  per  cent,  spirit,  sparingly  in  weaker. 
75  to  80  per  cent,  spirit  dissolves  so  little  that  it  may  be  used  for 
washing  the  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  from 
the  warm  saturated  solution  on  cooling.  Water,  turpentine,  and 
petroleum  spirit  fail  to  dissolve  it,  but  hot  fixed  oils  take  up  a  little, 
which  is  slowly  deposited  in  crystals  on  cooling.  On  allowing  a 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  flat  pris- 
matic crystals  grouped  in  crosses  are  formed.  The  addition  of 
water  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picropodophyllin  causes  its  precipi- 
tation in  long  silky  needles.  It  is  soluble  also  in  pioropodophyllio 
acid ;  the  behaviour  of  such  a  solution  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed. All  the  solutions  have  an  extremely  bitter  taste  and  a 
neutral  reaction  to  litmus.  Ammonia  does  not  precipitate  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picropodophyllin ;  if  such  a  mixture  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  picropodophyllin  is  changed 
into  an  acid  amorphous  inactive  substance,  a  few  grains  requiring 
4  to  6  ounces  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  to  complete  the  de- 
composition. The  physiological  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  is 
identical  with  that  of  podophyllin,  but  is  far  more  powerful.  No 
solution,  however,  should  be  employed  which  is  liable  to  deposit 
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the  picropodophjllin  in  crystals;  oonseqnenUy  hot  solations  in 
weak  alcohol  or  fixed  oils  shoald  be  avoided. 

A  dose  of  0*04  gram  administered  to  a  oat,  was  followed  bj  death 
after  frequent  vomiting  and  incessant  evacuation.  Injected  sub- 
cntaneonslj,  it  crystallizes  where  injected,  and  produces  no  effect 
whatever.  The  ultimate  composition  is  C  »:  67*71,  H  =  5'31, 
O  =  26-98. 

Podophyllotoxin. — Very  bitter  amorphous  substance,  'soluble  in 
weak  spirit  and  hot  water.  It  is  slowly  deposited  from  the  latter 
in  flocks  on  cooling,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  water.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 
It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  which  may  be  neutralized  by  alkalies. 
If  an  ethereal  solution  be  neutralized  with  lime  or  baryta  water, 
part  of  the  podophyllotoxin  passes  into  aqueous  solution,  whilst 
part  (picropodophyllin)  crystallizes  from  ether  in  long  silky  needles. 

Picropodophyllin  is  a  very  stable  body,  melting  at  200-210^, 
not  decomposing  until  the  temperature  reaches  260-275^,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  energetic  treatment  with  alkalies.  It  dis- 
solves on  continued  warming  with  picropodophyllic  acid,  and  on 
evaporating  the  solution  an  amorphous  resinous  mass  is  obtained 
possessing  all  the  characters  of  podophyllotoxin,  and  yielding  picro- 
podophyllin  on  heating  with  ether  and  alkali.  By  precipitating 
a  chloroform  solution  with  petroleum  spirit,  white  pulvemlent 
podophyllotoxin  may  be  obtained. 

Podophyllotoxin  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  system ;  its  action  is 
the  same  as  that  of  picropodophyllin,  since  it  is  to  this  body  alone 
that  the  podophyllotoxin  owes  its  physiological  properties.  The 
latter  is  more  rapid  in  action,  as  the  insoluble  picropodophyllin 
cannot  separate  out  unless  the  intestine  contains  sufficient  alkali  to 
effect  this,  or  the  use  of  alkali  has  been  involved  by  the  mode  of 
administration. 

Pure  podophyllotoxin  is  a  white  powder,  resinous  to  the  touch. 
The  solution  in  chloroform  should  not  deposit  flocks  on  the  addition 
of  ether,  which  would  point  to  contamination  with  podophyllic  acid. 
Nor  should  ferric  chloride  produce  a  dark  brown  tint,  indicating 
the  presence  of  podophylloquercetin. 

The  ultimate  analysis  gave  the  following  numbers  : — C  =  67 '62, 
n  =  7'46,  O  s  24'92 ;  but  different  samples  were  found  to  vary  a 
little,  due  no  doubt  to  the  difficulty  of  completely  freeing  it  from 
podophyllic  acid  and  podophylloquercetin. 

Picropodophyllio  Acid, — This  acid  is  not  of  importance  in  respect 
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to  its  physiological  action,  bat  is  of  interest  as  being  the  snbstanoe 
which  holds  the  crystalline  picropodophyllin  in  solation  and  renders 
it  capable  of  being  assimilated.  The  preparation  of  pioropodophyllic 
acid  in  a  state  of  parity  is  a  matter  of  great  diffisalty,  as  it  cannot 
easily  be  separated  from  traces  of  picropodophyllin.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  resin-acids,  being  precipitated  by  water  from  its  alco- 
holic solutions,  and  by  acids  from  its  combinations  with  metals 
of  the  alkaline  earths.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water,  but  is  slowly 
deposited  again  on  cooling. 

If  podophyllotoxin  be  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  lime  or 
baryta  water  nntil  the  acid  reaction  is  neutralized,  the  almost  clear 
Bolation  thus  obtained  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  If  to  the  hot  filtered 
polution  an  acid  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  the  alkali  used  is  added, 
flocks  are  precipitated  which  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  small  transparent  jelly-like  globules  enclosing  delicate 
crystals.  The  latter  consist  of  picropodophyllin,  the  amorphous 
mass  of  pioropodophyllic  acid.  The  barium  and  calcium  salts  of 
the  latter  dissolve  picropodophyllin,  which  is,  however,  deposited 
in  crystals  on  liberating  the  pioropodophyllic  acid  by  means  of 
a  stronger  acid. 

When  completely  freed  from  picropodophyllin,  pioropodophyllic 
acid  is  without  any  action  whatever  on  animals ;  but  if  contaminated 
with  that  substance,  the  activity  varies  directly  with  the  amount 
of  contamination  present.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  it  in 
a  state  of  chemical  parity,  so  that  a  combustion  could  not  be  made ; 
the  only  method  of  freeing  it  from  traces  of  picropodophyllin  is 
treatment  with  ammonia,  which  results  in  the  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  decomposition  products. 

Podophylloquercetin  crystallizes  in  very  short  needles  of  yellow 
colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  has  no  emetic  or  aperient  action, 
bat  the  pains  in  the  intestines  which  sometimes  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  official  podophyllin  appear  to  depend  upon  its  presence, 
for  it  was  only  when  podophylloquercetin  was  intentionally  mixed 
^th  podophyllotoxin  that  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  were 
observed  in  animals  to  which  it  was  given.  These  e£fects  are  not 
produced  by  the  podophyllic  acid  of  former  authors. 

Podophylloquercetin  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  spa- 
^ngly  in  chloroform,  and  completely  insoluble  in  water.  With 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  it  forms  beautiful  bright  yellow  solu- 
tions, but  the  combinations  with  the  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble. 
It  is  usually  obtained  in  the  amorphous  condition,  but  may  be 
orystallized,   though   with    difficulty,   from    an  ethereal    solution. 
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Continned  action  of  alkali  decomposes  it.  Exposure  to  air  changes 
the  colour  to  a  green,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  greenish  tint 
sometimes  ohserva^le  in  officinal  podophjllin.  It  melts  at  247- 
250°  C,  at  which  temperature  it  commences  to  decompose,  partially 
snbliming  in  minnte  yellow  crystals.  Perchloride  of  iron  colours 
the  solution  dark  green.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  produces  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  many  respects 
it  closely  resembles  other  qnercetins.  Its  composition  is  C  =  59*37, 
H= 401,  0  =  36-62. 

Podophyllic  Add, — This  term  is  used  by  the  anthor  to  designate 
that  portion  of  podophyllin  that  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  petroleum 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  has  no  action  on  the  system.  The  impure  appearance 
of  podophyllotoxin  is  frequently  due  to  contamination  with 
podophyllic  acid,  and  this  is  the  case  if  the  treatment  with  ether 
has  been  omitted. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  methods  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  podophyllin  : — 

Podophyllotoxin. — This  is  better  prepared  from  the  root,  than 
from  the  crude  podophyllin.  The  coarsely  powdered  root  is  ex- 
tracted  with  chloroform,  either  by  maceration  or  percolation.  The 
chloroform  must  be  as  free  from  alcohol  as  possible,  otherwise  con- 
siderable quantities  of  podophylloquercetin,  etc.,  are  dissolved, 
which  complicate  the  purification  of  the  podophyllotoxin,  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  root  should  be  exhausted  cold,  not  on  the 
water-bath.  The  chloroform  is  distilled  from  the  liquid  until  the 
residue  has  attained  a  syrupy  consistence,  when  it  is  slowly  poured 
into  two  volumes  of  pure  absolute  ether.  Or  ether  may  be  added 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time  with  frequent  stirring,  until,  on 
further  additions,  no  more  precipitation  takes  place.  Podophyllo- 
toxin and  fatty  matter  are  dissolved  by  the  ether-chloroform 
mixture,  whilst  podophyllic  acid  separates  in  flocks.  An  insuffi- 
ciency of  ether  may,  therefore,  result  in  the  non-precipitation  of 
some  of  the  podophyllic  acid,  but  an  excess  cannot  be  injurious. 
On  no  account  should  ether  that  is  contaminated  with  alcohol  be 
used,  as  it  retains  podophyllic  acid  in  solution,  which  cannot  after- 
wards be  removed.  To  ascertain  if  that  substance  has  been  com- 
pletely precipitated,  ether  is  gently  poured  on  to  the  ether- chloro- 
form solution,  when  the  appearance  of  flocks  indicates  the  presence 
of  podophyllic  acid. 

The  ether-chloroform  solution  is  poured  off  on  to  a  filter,  and 
all6wed  to  drop  into  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  petroleum 
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spirit.  From  each  drop,  as  it  falls  into  the  petrolenm  spirit,  a 
white  powder  separates,  whilst  fixed  oil  and  crystalline  fat  dissolve. 
If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  petroleum  spirit  has  been  used,  the 
deposited  powder  adheres  together  or  forms  small  Inmps,  which 
easily  retain  fatty  matter,  and  even  a  part  of  the  powder  itself  may 
pass  into  solution  if  too  mnch  of  the  ether-chloroform  mixture  be 
present  The  more  the  powder  is  contaminated  with  podophyllic 
acid,  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to  form  agglutinated  lumps.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  podophyllotoxin  must  be  subjected  to  a  purification, 
it  being  first  completely  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  more  petro- 
leum spirit. 

The  precipitated  podophyllotoxin  is  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  35^  C,  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
chloroform.  This  chloroformio  solution  is  filtered  into  petroleum 
spirit,  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  so  as  to  moisten  the  precipitate 
as  it  falls.  It  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  collected  and 
dried  at  a  low  temperature.  If  properly  prepared,  it  should  form  a 
white  or  pale  yellow  powder,  and  may  be  preserved  in  ordinary 
glass  bottles,  as  it  is  not  decomposed  by  light. 

Podophyllotoxin  may  also  be  prepared  from  podophyllin  by  the 
same  method  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  podophyllin  con- 
tains decomposition  products,  formed  during  the  progress  of  manu- 
facture, from  which  the  podopyllotoxin  is  not  easily  freed.  Para 
podophyllotoxin  must  be  very  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  the 
solution  must  remain  clear  on  the  addition  of  ether,  bat  deposit 
white  flocks  when  mixed  with  petroleum  spirit.  Perchloride  of 
iron  should  not  colour  the  alcoholic  sdlution  green.  It  is  not  com^ 
pletely  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ;  the  alkali  should 
remove  the  pioropodophylHc  acid  only,  and,  if  too  much  ammonia, 
has  not  been  used,  a  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained  in  conseqfuence  of 
the  separation  of  picropodophyllin.  If  to  this  mass  ether  is  added, 
gently  warmed  and  shaken,  the  picropodophyllin  dissolves  in  the 
ether,  and  may  be  obtained  in  acicular  crystals  by  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution. 

Pieropodopkyllin, — ^This  body  may  be  prepared  from  podophyllum 
resin  or  root.  In  either  case,  however,  the  podophyllotoxin  must 
be  first  extracted,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  may 
be  obtained  by  exhausting  the  resin  or  root  with  chloroform, 
evaporating  the  chloroformio  solution  to  complete  dryness,  and 
thoroughly  extracting  with  boiling  petroleum  spirit.  The  residual 
brown  powder  is  impure  podophyllotoxin.  It  is  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  freshly  slaked  lime  added  in  considerables 
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excess,  and  tbe  vihoie  dried  in  the  water-bath.  The  dry  mass  is 
then  powdered  and  exhausted  bj  repeatedly  boiling  with  absolute, 
or  at  least  very  strong,  alcohol,  and  filtering  through  a  heated 
fannel.  On  cooling,  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solation  deposits 
the  pioropodophjllin  in  long,  snow-white,  silky  c^stals.  They  are 
collected,  washed  with  50  per  cent,  spirit  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  picropodophyllic  acid,  as  well 
as  colouring  matter,  etc.,  and  finally  dried  at  a  low  .temperature, 
during  which  the  crystals  aggregate  to  felted,  silky  masses.  The 
filtrate  and  washings  may  be  concentrated  to  obtain  the  picropodo- 
phyllin  still  in  solution.  All  the  solutions  of  picropodophyllin  have 
an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Picropodophyllic  Acid  may  be  obtained  from  podophyllotoxin  by 
treatment  with  ammonia.  Owing  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
alkali,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  picropodophyllic  acid  quite  pure, 
especially  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis. 

Podophyllic  Acid  separates  out  on  the  addition  of  ether  to  the 
chloroformic  solution  of  the  crude  podophyllotoxin;  it  may  be 
washed  with  ether  and  purified  by  repeated  treatment  with 
chloroform  and  ether. 

Both  the  fatty  substances  present  may  be  isolated  from  the 
petroleum  spirit  solutions  obtained  in  preparing  podophyllotoxin. 
The  residue  left  after  distilling  ofi*  the  solvent  crystallizes  on 
standing. 

Podophylloquercetin  can  be  best  obtained  from  podophyllin  that 
has  been  prepared  withont  the  use  of  alum.  After  exhausting  with 
chloroform  and  petroleum  spirit,  the  podophyllin  is  dried  and 
extracted  with  ether,  which  removes  podophylloquercetin  with  but 
little  impurity.  The  residue  after  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution, 
is  treate'd  with  aoetate  of  lead,  with  which  podophylloquercetin 
forms  a  compound  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  This  compound  is  decom- 
posed in  the  usual  manner,  the  podophylloquercetin  being  taken  up 
with  ether.  On  evaporating  this  solution,  it  is  finally  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  gradually  turning  green  on  exposure 
to  air.  Sulphuric  ether  precipitates  it  from  ammoniacal  solution 
in  minute  yellow  crystals.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  sublimation 
in  yellow  shining  crystals. 

The  author  Suggests  the  following  doses  for  podophyllotoxin  :-^ 

As  a  single  dose  for  an  adnlt,  ^  grain  may  be  administered ;  this 

is  most  advantageously  given  in  spirituous  solution  before  bedtime. 

If  no  effect  is  produced  during  the  following  day,  the  dose  may  be 

repeated  in  the  evening.     In  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  as 
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mach  as  ^  grain,  but  never  more  than  f  may  be  given  in  the 
evening,  and  followed  bj  a  second  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
For  a  little  child  -j-hr  ^  "sV  g^^i^i  ^^^  older  children  -^  grain  is 
a  sufficient  quantity.  In  no  case  shonld  a  second  dose  be  gfiven 
within  ten  hours  after  the  first,  as  the  action  is  not  rapid.  The  f oU 
lowing  formula  is  a  convenient  one  :— 

9»  Podophyllotosmi    .        .        .        .       »    gr.  lias. 
Solve  in — 

Spirit,  reotifio. B  x. 

Dose  for  an  adult,  30  drops  in  wine  or  brandy ;  for  children,  1  to 
10  drops  in  sweetened  water  or  milk. 

The  administration  may  be  followed  by  lemonade  or  any  acid 
driDk,  or  wine,  but  alkalies  should  be  carefully  avoided  for  at  least 
two  or  three  hours. 

The  antidote,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  would  be  soda  water,  or 
magnesia,  or  any  alkaline  liquid,  followed  by  almond  milk  or 
emulsion  of  almond  oil. 

la  reviewing  the  methods  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  podo* 
pbyllin,  the  author  rejects  the  use  of  alum,  as  tending-  to  convert 
part  of  the  picropodophyllin  into  its  insoluble  crystalline  form.  It 
is  better  to  use  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  precipitating  the  resin. 

The  author  finally  reviews  the  various  hypotheses  advanced  by 
previous  investigators  as  to  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  of 
podophyllin,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Guareschi's  opinion  that  the  active  principle  is  a  glucoside  is 
iacorrect;  berberin  is  not  contained  in  podophyllin,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  anything  to  do  with  its  activity,  as  has  baen 
maintained  by  several  authors;  Buchheim's  theory  that  it  is  an 
easily  decomposable  anhydride  has  also  been  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
as  well  as  Power's  opinion  that  the  activity  is  due  to  podopbyllic 
^id.  The  neutral  crystalline  picropodophyllin  is  the  sole  active 
principle  in  podophyllin  and  podophyllum  root. 

The  original  paper  contains  a  chronologically  ari*anged  list  of 
publications  bearing  upon  podophyllin,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
the  botanical  and  microscopical  characters  of  the  podophyllum 
plant. 

A  False  Belladonna  Boot  E.  M.Holmes.  (PJiarm.  Joum.^ 
3rd  series,  zii.,  741.)  The  root  reported  upon  by  the  author  has 
been  identified  by  Prof.  Fliickiger  as  that  of  Medicago  saliva,  and  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  sometimes  met  with  on  the  Continent  as  an 
adalterant  of  belladonna  root. 
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In  size  and  colour  the  medicago  root  closely  resembles  that  of 
)3elladonna,  but  differs  in  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  crown  of  the  root  is  divided  into  three  or  four  woody 
branches,  which  are  solid.  The  tap-root  is  hard  and  woody,  and 
broken  only  with  difficulty.  The  outer  surface  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  small  scattered  warts,  and  when  scratched  with  the 
nail  does  not  leave  a  white  mark.  The  transverse  section  presents 
a  woody  structure,  and  when  it  is  wetted  the  cortical  portion  is  seen 


Root  op  Medicago  Sativa.— a,  transvbbse  bbotioh  op  root.     6,  transverse 

SECTION  OP   belladonna  BOOT.* 

to  be  of  a  white  colour  with  a  yellowish  meditullium  traversed  by 
a  number  of  white  medullary  rays  (fig.  a).  When  the  transverse 
surface  of  the  root  is  moistened,  a  leguminous  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  pea,  becomes  perceptible,  and  the  flavour  is 
similar.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  at  first  sweet,  like  that  of  liquorice, 
and  afterwards  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid,  irritating  the  fauces. 

*  The  woodonts  of  this  and  subsequent  illustrations  were  kindly  lent  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Pitantiaceutical  Journal, 
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Belladonna  root  is  generally  crowned  with  the  hollow  bases  of  the 
leafy  stems,  and  the  epidermis  is  easily  scratched  off  by  the  nail, 
leaving  a  white  starchy  spot  wherever  abraded.  The  transverse 
surface  of  the  root  exhibits  a  narrow  cortical  portion  of  a  yellowish 
or  pale  brown  colour,  divided  by  a  dark  line  from  the  large  meditnl- 
liam  or  central  portion.  The  latter  is  also  of  a  pale  brovm  colour, 
and  sbows,  irregularly  scattered  through  its  substance,  but  more 
numerous  towards  the  cortical  portion,  a  numer  of  darker  dots  (fig. 
5),  which  when  examined  through  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  vascular 
bundles  in  which  the  openings  of  the  large  porous  vessels  are 
visible,  the  vessels  being  surrounded  by  a  few  wood  cells  which 
give  the  dark  colour  to  the  dots.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  starchy 
and  slightly  bitter,  without  subseqaeut  acridity.  The  root  breaks 
with  ease.  Both  the  medicago  and  the  belladonna  contain  starch, 
the  grains  being  much  larger  and  more  muUer-shaped  in  belladonna, 
and  forming  sometimes  duplex  or  triple  granules ;  other  granules 
appear  circular  or  oblong  oval,  according  to  their  position.  In 
medicago  the  starch  grains  are  somewhat  similar,  but  smaller. 
There  are  also  present  in  the  latter  root  a  number  of  linear-oval 
grains,  presentiog  a  well  marked  linear  hilum.  There  is  much  less 
starch  in  this  root  than  in  belladonna,  and  the  iodine  test  therefore 
gives  a  comparatively  faint  reaction.  Neither  root  appears  to  con- 
tain tannin.  The  best  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  the  medicago 
root  therefore  are  the  radiated  structure  of  the  modituUinm,  its 
woody  character,  and  consequent  resistance  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  fracture  it. 

The  root  here  described  by  the  author  was  of  Oerman  origin. 
In  his  opinion  it  is  likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among  bella- 
donna root  imported  from  that  country. 

A  False  Senega.  G.  Goebel.  (Amer.  Joum.  of  Fharm,,  1881, 
321.)  The  author  describes  a  root  under  the  name  of  southern 
senega  as  being  other  than  the  root  of  Folygala  senega.  This  false 
senega  has  no  keel  to  the  root,  but  a  larger  head  or  crown,  and 
loosely  adherent  bark ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  powder,  and  is  much 
less  acrid  than  the  true  drug.  The  proportion  of  polygalic  acid 
found  in  the  false  senega  was  only  three  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
Folygala  senega  was  five  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
this  drug,  although  probably  derived  from  a  species  of  PolygdUij 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  true  drug. 

A  False  Senega.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunn.  (New  Bemedies,  1881,  208, 
and  Pharm.  Joum,,  8rd  series,  xii.,  83.)  Attention  is  called  by  the 
author  to  a  Folygala  (since  determined  by  Dr.  L.  Johnson  to  be 
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PolygaJa  BoyJcwiiiy  Nattall),  growing  abandantlj  in  central  Alabama, 
and  possessing  expectorant  properties.  This  plant  differs  from  tJie 
trae  seneg  in  having  a  branched  stem,  oboyate  leaves  in  whorls  of 
four  or  five,  and  stalked  flowers. 

A  False  Senega.  Prof.  J.  M.  Maisch.  (Amer,  Joum,  ofPharm., 
1881,  387.)  In  1876  W.  Saunders  directed  attention  to  a  root, 
of  which  large  quantities  were  then  in  the  market,  and  which  was 
sold  as  senega,  but  was  deficient  in  acridity. 

The  same  root  has  likewise  been  noticed  in  Earope.  Among 
others,  it  was  described  by  T.  Greenish  (see  Tear*book  1878,  523), 
who  regarded  it  as  young  and  immature  senega,  a  conclusion  which 
did  not  agree  with  the  author's  observation.  E.  Siebert  (Am^. 
Joum.  of  P}uirm.y  1880,  469)  suggested  that  this  false  senega  might 
be  derived  from  one  of  the  numerous  Central  American  species  of 
Polygala, 

Recently,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunn  (see  the  preceding  abstract)  reported 
upon  a  plant  which  had  been  saccessfully  used  in  place  of  sen^a, 
and  this  plant  was  recognised  as  Poly  gala  Boykinii,  Nnttall.  A 
specimen  of  this  plant,  with  root,  was  sent  by  this  gentleman  to  the 
author,  who  describes  it  as  closely  resembling  senega  root,  but 
being  entirely  destitute  of  the  keel-like  line  of  the  latter,  and  having 
in  all  its  parts  a  woody  column  of  circalar  appearance  in  the  trans- 
verse section.  He  foand  the  root  to  be  identical  with  the  specimens 
of  false  senega  in  his  collection,  and  also  to  agree  in  its  microscopic 
structure  with  that  previously  described  by  T.  Greenish,  and  more 
recently  by  G.  Goebel  (see  this  volume,  p.  167). 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  herbaceous  perennial  species  of  Polygala. 
Several  slender  stems  are  produced  from  the  same  root,  and  rise  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  without  branching.  The 
leaves  are  in  whorls  of  about  five,  attain  a  length  of  about  an  inch, 
and  vary  between  lanceolate  and  obovate  in  shape,  the  upp^r  ones 
being  even  linear,  and  sometimes  alternate.  The  flowers  are  inter- 
minal,  slender,  rather  dense  spikes,  and  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  with 
roundish,  partly  green  wings.  The  seeds  are  hairy,  and  have  a 
caruncle  of  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  seed.  The  plant 
flowers  from  May  or  June  to  July  or  August,  and  grows  iu  rich 
calcareous  soil  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  westward. 

The  Boot  cf  IpomcBa  Pandxirata.  C.  Manz.  (Amer.  Joum.  of 
Pharm.^lSSl,  385.)  This  root,  commonly  known  as  *  man-]Y>ot, 
man-of-the-earth,  wild  jalap,  and  wild  potato,  is  elongated,  cylin- 
drical, two  or  three  feet  long,  one  to  several  inches  thick,  and 
abruptly  contracted  above  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger.    It  appears 
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in  commerce  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  slices,  .with  the  bark 
slightly  overlapping.  The  longitudinal  slices  are  from  five  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  or  more  inches  in 
width. 

The  root  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour  externally,  and  greyish 
white  internally,  and  presents  protrusions  of  resinous  matter  due 
to  a  resinous  milk-juice,  which  exudes  when  the  root  is  cat  while 
fresh.  A  transverse  section  of  the  root  shows  a  cortical  portion  of 
about  one-eight  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  resin  cells  forming  a 
dense  zone  near  the  cambium  line  ;  internally  it  consists  of  a  paren- 
chymatous portion,  which  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  contains 
nameroQS  wood  bundles  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  numerous 
resin  cells.  The  root  has  a  short  and  rather  mealy  fracture,  a  sweet- 
ish odour,  and  a  sweetish,  afterwards  bitter  and  slightly  acrid,  taste. 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  root  shows  that  it  contains  a  resin 
with  an  acid  reaction,  soluble  in  ether,  and  operating  as  a  cathartic 
ia  two  Lours  after  being  taken  in  doses  of  3  grains  for  an  adult, 
causing  considerable  griping  and  watery  stools.  The  root,  there* 
fore,  approximates  more  to  Tampioo  than  to  Vera  Cruz  jalap  in  the 
character  of  its  resin. 

Besearches  on  the  Boot  of  Gelsemium  SempenrirenB.  Dr.  T.  G. 
Wormley.  (Amer,  Joum.  of  Phami,^  1882,  337.)  In  a  former 
commanication  (Ibid.y  Jan.,  1870)  the  author  announced  that 
Gelsemium  sempervtreiis  contained  a  non-nitrogenized  principle, 
of  an  acid  reaction,  which  was  named  geUeminic  or  geUemie  acid ; 
and  also  a  strongly  basic  principle,  which  was  named  gelsemine. 

From  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  constituents  of  the  plant, 
M.  Sonnenschein  and  C.  Bobbins  concluded  that  the  so-called 
gekemic  add  was  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with  the 
glacoside  assGuUnf  found  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and 
certain  other  barks  (Ber.  d&r  deutsch,  cJiem.  Oes.,  1876,  1182). 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  the  author  has 
BOW  re-investigated  the  character  and  properties  of  gelsemic  acid 
alon^  with  those  of  sdscnlin,  and  has  fully  satisfied  himself  of  the 
noQ.identity  of  the  two  principles.  He  also  adds  the  following 
further  information  respecting  the  reactions  and  properties  of  the 
alkaloid  gelsemine. 

1.  Sulpkwric  add  dissolves  gelsemine  with  a  reddish  or  brownish 
coloar  to  a  solution  which  after  a  time  assumes  a  pinkish  hue.  If 
t>lie  solution  be  warmed  on  a  water  bath,  it  acquires  a  more  or  less 
purple  or  chocolate  colour. 

If  a  small  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate  be  slowly  stirred  in  the 
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salphnrio  acid  solation,  reddisli  purple  streaks  are  produced  along 
the  path  of  the  crystal.  If  the  potassium  salt  be  used  in  the  form 
of  powder^  or  as  advised  by  Sonnenschein  and  Bobbins,  be  replaced 
by  eerie  oxide  (Ce  Oj  formerly  Ce^  O4),  the  purplish  or  reddish 
purple  coloration  manifests  itaelf  more  promptly  and  strongly,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  even  the  one  ten-thousandth  grain  or  leas  of 
the  pure  alkaloid.  For  the  detection  of  these  minute  quantities, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  only  very  minute  quantities  of  the  acid 
and  powder  be  employed. 

This  reaction  of  gelsemine — as  remarked  by  Sonnenschaiii  md 
Bobbins,  who  &eak  obsarved  it  wiili  the  oemtm  oompound — resem- 
bles somewhat  that  of  strychnine;  but  these  alkaloids  could  not 
thus  be  confounded. 

2.  Nitric  acid  causes  gelsemine  to  assume  a  brownish  green, 
quickly  changing  to  a  deep  green,  colour,  which  slowly  diffuses 
itself  through  the  liquid.  Almost  the  least  visible  quantity  of  the 
alkaloid,  if  touched  with  only  a  very  minute  drop  of  the  acid,  will 
yield  this  green  coloration  in  a  marked  degree. 

This  reaction  readily  distinguishes  gelsemine  from  strychnine  and 
the  other  alkaloids. 

Solutions  of  the  salts  of  gelsemine  are  colourless,  and  have  the 
strongly  bitter  taste  of  the  alkaloid.  These  solutions  yield  preci- 
pitates with  a  number  of  different  liquid  reagente,  even  in  some 
instances  when  highly  dilute;  but  in  no  instance  is  the  reaction 
peculiar  to  this  alkaloid. 

Fhysiological  oc/ton. *-0'008  gram  (i  grain)  of  gelsemine,  admin- 
istered hypodermically  to  a  cat,  caused  very  marked  symptoms  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  death  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 

0*010  gram  given  to  a  frog,  produced,  after  half  an  hour,  great 
prostration,  followed  by  tetanic  convulsions  and  death  in  about  four 
hours. 

0*033  gram  of  the  alkaloid,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  was  injected 
into  the  peritoneum  of  a  frog.  The  animal  soon  opened  ite  mouth 
convulsively,  the  jaws  fell  at  intervals,  and  there  was  quickly  great 
muscular  prostration.  In  twenty  minutes  the  body  was  completely 
relaxed ;  the  muscles  not  irritable  under  pricking ;  reflex  action  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  life  seemed  to  be  extinct.  On  opening  the 
thoracic  cavity,  it  was  found  that  the  heart  had  been  arrested  in 
diastole,  and  was  not  irritable. 

The  author  also  gives  directions  for  the  detection  of  gelsemiom 
in  poisoning  cases,  based  on  the  isolation  and  recognition  of  the  two 
principles,  gelsemine  and  gelsemic  acid. 
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Osmorrliisa  LongiBtylis.  H.  L.  Oreen.  (Amer.  Joum,  of  Pharm, 
1882, 149.)  This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  UmbellifereB,  and  is 
commonlj  known  as  sweet  cicely,  sweet  root,  paregoric  root,  or 
sweet  anise.  It  is  a  perennial  herb  indigenons  to  the  rich  moist 
woods  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  growing  as  far  sonth  as 
Virginia,  and  west  as  far  as  Oregon.  The  plant  has  neyer  been 
recognised  by  medical  authorities,  but  its  rhizome  and  roots  are  to 
aome  extent  nsed  thronghoat  the  country  in  the  form  of  infusion 
and  finid  cattn«L  The  rhizome  is  1-2  inches  long,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  number  of  fusiform  roots  from  3-12  inehea  in  length  and  | 
to  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  light  brown  colour  when  fresh, 
but  darkening  on  drying.  Both  roots  and  rhizome  possess  a  strong 
aromatic  odour  and  taste  recalling  those  of  anise. 

The  author's  chemical  examination  of  this  drug  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  a  resin,  fatty  matter,  a  gincoside,  albumen,  starch,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yolatile  oil  which  is. heavier  than  water,  and 
fiolidifies  at  38^  F.  to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  oil  of  anise. 

Zygadenus  Panicnlatus.  E.  Jones.  (Amer,  Joum.  of  Pharm.^ 
1881,  439.)  The  author  states  that  the  bulbs  of  this  plant  contain 
a  gluooeide,  to  which  their  poisonous  properties  are  attributed. 
Convulsions  and  speedy  death  follow  the  eating  of  the  bulbs  of  this 
plant.     No  antidote  is  yet  known  for  it. 

Beeognition  of  Black  andGhreeu  HelleboFe.  Prof.  A.  Herlandt. 
(Joum.  Med.  Pharmcbcol.  Bruxellee,  1881,  847;  Amer.  Joum,  of 
Pkarm.^  1882,  303.)  The  author  recommends  exhausting  the 
bruised  rhizome  of  Helleborue  niger  or  PL.  viridis  with  boiling 
water;  the  filtered  decoction,  on  being  boiled  with  one-third  its 
Tolume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  rapidly  turbid  and  acquires  a 
▼iolet  tint.  On  cooling  black  flocks  are  separated,  which  are  col- 
lected upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  ether  to  remoye  fat  and  resin, 
when  the  paper  will  be  of  a  deep  yiolet  colour,  depending  upon  the 
production  of  helleboretin.  The  reaction  may  be  obtained  with 
005  gram  of  the  rhizome,  which  is  to  be  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of 
water.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  the  colour  of  the  flocks  changes 
to  dirty  yellow,  but  the  original  colour  is  restored  on  the  addition 
of  add.  The  results  are  less  satisfactory  if  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  rootlets  of  hellebore 
give  but  slight  traces  of  helleboretin.  The  reaction  is  not  obtained 
with  the  rhizome  of  Actoea  spicata  or  with  senega. 

Althaaa Rosea.    E.Glaassen.     (New Remedies,  18SI,S25.)    The 
well-known  presence  of  asparagin  in  the  root  of  the  marsh  mallow . 
{AUKcRa  offieinalie)  has  induced  the  author  to  examine  the  root  of 
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the  allied  species,  althcea  rosea,  for  the  same  consiitaent.  One 
hnndred  parts  of  the  fresh  roots  were  crashed  and  extracted  with 
cold  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  qaicklime,  in 
order  to  render  the  mucilage  insolahle.  The  extraction  was  once 
more  repeated,  and  the  clear  liqaid  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrap,  or  about  6^  parts.  This  extract  was  precipitated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  alcohol,  the  precipitate  (about  3^  parts)  dilated 
with  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohol 
(about  an  equal  quantity  =  5  parts).  The  crystalline  precipitate 
formed  by  this  operation  was  separated  from  the  liquid  by  col- 
lecting it  on  a  cloth  ;  it  was  then  pressed,  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallized.  The  weight  of  the 
pure  white  crystals  was  equal  to  0*2  part. 

The  ConstitueiLts  of  Zingiber  Officinale.  Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh. 
(Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  from  Fharm,  Journ,,  3rd  series,  xii.,  721.)  It 
has  been  shown  that  besides  a  volatile  oil,  the  ethereal  extract  of 
giuger  contains  seven  different  constituents,  of  these  the  following 
have  been  studied  : — 

The  neutral  resin  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^  H^^  Oj.  On 
fusion  with  potash,  which  acts  on  it  only  with  difficulty,  a  crystalUne 
acid  is  obtained  which  gives  a  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride, 
changing  to  red  on  addition  of  soda. 

Besin  a. — The  portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  not  volatilized  iu 
steam  and  soluble  in  alcohol  contains  two  resins,  a  and  )3,  besides 
the  active  principle,  and  a  fourth  substance,  probably  a  terpene 
polymeride.  The  resins  are  only  incompletely  separated  by  pre- 
cipitation with  basic  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  being  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  whilst  excess  of  lead  acetate  carries  down  some 
of  the  active  principle.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  excess  of  acid  removed,  and  the  solution  fractionally 
precipitated.  A  brown  lead  salt,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  a-resin, 
is  iirst  precipitated,  which  is  purified  by  repeating  the  above  process, 
then  boiling  with  benzene  until  nothing  further  is  taken  up  by  that 
solvent,  and  finally  drying  at  100-200°.  The  resin  is  very  hard 
and  brittle,  of  a  jet-black  colour,  and  having  the  composition 
C^  H54  O^Q.  All  attempts  to  crystallize  it  have  failed.  It  forms 
two  lead  salts,  a  neutral  salt,  Pb  G^  Hgj  O^Qt  and  a  basic  salt, 
Pbg  O3  C40  Hg2  OjQ.  By  fusing  it  with  potash  an  acid  is  obtained 
similar  to  that  yielded  by  the  natural  resin. 

Besin  fi. — By  repeated  fractional  precipitation,  this  resin  is  ob- 
tained free  from  volatile  oil,  and  probably  from  the  a-resin.  It  is 
soft,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour.     Its  composition  is  represented 
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either  by  formtila  C^gH^QOg,  or  C^jHggOg,  the  former  agreeing  better 
with  the  resalts  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  barinm  salt. 

Terpene  (polymeride), — ^By  removing  all  traces  of  the  resins  a  and 
P  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  repeated  precipitation  with  lead 
acetate,  separating  excess  of  lead  wifch  snlphnric  acid,  distilling  in 
steam  to  remove  the  alcohol,  treating  the  residue  with  hot  light 
petroleum  until  it  ceases  to  extract  anything,  and  cooling  the  solu- 
tion, a  straw-coloured  fluid  is  obtained.  The  petroleum  solution, 
after  treatment  with  alcohol  to  separate  the  active  principle,  and 
distillation,  yields  a  thick  oily  straw- coloured  substance,  of  bitter 
and  somewhat  pungent  taste  and  aromatic  odour.  When  heated, 
it  volatilizes  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  potash, 
and  its  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  hydrocarbon 
polymeric  with  terpene. 

Oingerol. — The  active  principle  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives 
precipitates  with  lead,  barium,  and  magnesium  salts.  When  heated 
to  100°,  it  slowly  loses  weight,  its  colour  darkening  at  the  same 
time ;  boiling  water  and  alkali  decompose  it,  and  it  oxidizes  readily 
under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid  and  chromic  mixture.  The  facility 
with  which  it  decomposes  renders  its  isolation  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  A  more  extended  examination  of  this  substance  is  to 
follow. 

IJzammation  of  the  Boot  of  Berberis  Aquifolinm :  variety  Bepens. 
H.  B.  Parsons.  {New  Bemedies,  March,  1882.)  This  plant 
is  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Oregon,  California,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Montana,  from  which  latter  section  t)ie 
aample  here  examined  was  received. 

The  roots,  as  received,  were  in  broken  pieces,  about  a  foot  in 
length  and  one^fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  had  a  brownish 
exterior  layer,  underneath  which  was  a  bright  yellow  layer.  The 
powdered  sample  has  a  bright  lemon-yellow  colour  and  a  decidedly 
bitter  taste. 

The  root  is  said  to  be  much  used,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  for  the 
treatment  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  mountain  fever,"  among  the 
western  miners.  By  them  it  is  reported  to  be  an  efficient  tonic 
ftnd  antiperiodic,  capable  of  replacing  salts  of  quinine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malarial  disorders. 

In  1837  a  French  physician,  Piorry,  stated  that  he  preferred  a 
properly  made  extract  of  the  root  of  Berberis  vulgaris  (a  closely 
elated  plant)  to  quinine  salts,  in  all  diseases  where  "  he  found  the 
spleen  enlarged  in  a  patient  suffering  from  ague,  intermittent  or 
beotio.''    Some  years  later,  his  former  pupil,  Dr.  L.  M.  Klein,  made 
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farther  experimoDts  in  treatment  of  fevers  in  Algeria,  and  be 
Btronglj  confirmed  the  statements  of  Piorry.  As  the  root  of  BcT" 
heris  vulgaris  (the  common  **  barberry  "  of  the  Eastern  States)  is 
yery  similar  in  composition  to  the  root  of  BerherU  aquifolmm^ 
variety  r^ens^  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be 
about  the  same,  and  the  statements  based  on  the  trials  of  the  one 
are  probably  applicable  to  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remaius  that  recent  trials  in  the  United  States  seem  to  show  that 
the  tonic  properties  of  Berheria  aquifolium  are  unquestionable,  and 
eclectic  practitioners  have  long  claimed  that  its  antiperiodic  virtues 
were  equally  well  defined  and  established. 

A  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  powdered  roots  reveals  the 
presence  of  two  alkaloids,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  can  be 
ascribed  the  medicinal  efiects  of  the  roots.  None  of  the  substances 
were  of  a  character  likely  to  have  any  decided  activity. 

The  first  alkaloid,  herherine,  is  the  substance  to  which  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  root  is  due ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  chloroform  and  ether.  Its  taste  is  de* 
cidedly  bitter.  It  forms  sparingly  soluble  lemon  or  orange-yellow 
salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids,  and  salts  more 
freely  soluble  with  acetic,  phosphoric,  and  hypophosphoroas  acids. 

This  alkaloid  is  removed  from  the  plant  by  water ;  much  more 
readily  if  a  little  acetic  acid  is  used. 

The  alkaloid  and  its  salts  have  been  used  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
antiperiodic,  and  glycerin  solutions  of  the  alkaloid  are  still  con- 
siderably employed  in  treatment  of  ulcerated  surfaces. 

The  second  alkaloid  is  called  '^  oasyacwUhvne ;  "  it  is  a  white,  bitter 
difficultly  crystallizable  solid,  which  changes  to  a  light  yellow  colour 
if  it  is  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  condition.  The  presence 
of  a  little  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  seems  to  intensify  this  colour, 
and  may  possibly  cause  the  change.  If  this  alkaloid  be  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  slightly  warmed,  it  gives  off  nitrous 
vapours,  and  is  converted  partly  into  a  yellowish  red  resin-like  sub- 
stance, and  a  soluble  substance  much  resembling  berberine  in  colour, 
and  precipitated  by  Mayer's  solution.  It  may  be  possible  that  this 
alkaloid  is  closely  related  to  berberine ;  a  similar  action  occurs  with 
hydrastine. 

There  seem  to  be  no  statements  regarding  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  oxyacanthine.  As  it  is  easily  prepared,  the  matter  might 
readily  be  investigated.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquors,  after  berberine  has  been  crystallized  from  extracts  of  Ber^ 
heria  aqwfolium  or  B.  vulgaris^  by  adding  a  very  slight  excess  of 
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sodiom  carbonate  eolation  with  constant  stirring.  The  yellowish 
precipitate  should  be  allowed  to  separate ;  it  can  then  be  washed  on 
the  filter  antil  nearly  free  from  berberine,  dissolved  in  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  again  precipitated  by  carefnl  addition  of  ammonia. 
After  washing  and  drying,  the  snbstance  is  moderately  pare.  It 
may  be  further  purified  by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  cannot 
be  crystallized  from  chloroform  alone. 

The  reactions  and  other  chemical  properties  will  be  found  in  a 
tabulated  form  in  the  original  article. 

The  complete  quantitive  analysis  of  the  root  shows  the  following 
composition : — 

Moisture 6*08 

Ash,  soluble  in  water      ....      1*68 
Ash,  insoluble  in  water  .        •       .        .      2-08 

8-71 

Crude  fibre 28-33 

Albuminoids    insoluble   in   water    and 

alcohol 8*15 

Albuminoids  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 

in  water 1*68 

4-83 

Berberine 2*85 

Oxyaoanthine 2*82 

Black  substance  with  oxyaoanthine  .  .  0*28 
Besin,  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  .  1*91 
Sugar  (traces),  organic  acids  eztractiTe, 

and  colouring  matter  ....  4-55 
Ether  extract,  chiefly  Wax  ....  1*86 
Oum  and  yellowish  colouring  matter  .  .  5  *56 
Starch  isomers,  by  titration  ....  18*05 
Substances  extracted  by  acid  and  alkali,  deter- 
mined by  difference 25*22 

100*00 

Asclepias  Comuti.  W.  L.  Hinchman.  (Abstract  of  an  in- 
angnral  essay.  Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  1881.)  The  rhizome  of 
this  plant  is  long  and  comparatively  slender,  reaching  from  one  to 
six  feet  in  length,  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  runs 
horizontally  aboat  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  gronnd.  It 
is  thickened  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  where  the  over- 
grown stems  shoot  out ;  otherwise  it  is  uniform  in  size,  and  at  the 
end  has  generally  three  rootlets.  It  has  a  thick  bark,  externally 
brown,  the  interior  white,  and  contains  a  number  of  laticiferous 
ducts,  somewhat  scattered,  but  principally  placed  in  two  irregnlar 
lines.    In  drying,  the  bark  shrinks  very    much,    and    is    finely 
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wrinkled  longitadinally,  and  somewhafc  figured  at  intervalf,  leaving 
the  wood  exposed.  The  wood,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  is  hard  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  resinons  fracture ;  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  medullary  rays  and  also  ducts,  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  rhizome  has  a  disagreeable,  nauseous  taste,  and  a 
slight  odour.  The  fresh  rhizome  loses  70  per  cent,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent,  when  dried  on  a  water-bath. 
Upon  incineration,  the  dried  rhizome  leaves  <>  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  author's  chemical  examination  of  the  rhizome  shows  the 
presence  of  the  following  substances : — Asclepion,  caoutchouc,  fixed 
oil,  tannin,  glucose,  a  bitter  principle,  gum,  starch,  volatile  oil,  and 
the  usual  ash  constituents. 

The  asclepion  was  isolated  by  extracting  the  powdered  drug  with 
benzol,  evaporating  the  liquor,  then  freeing  the  residual  sticky 
extract  from  the  supernatant  oil,  exhausting  the  washed  extract  with 
strong  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  evaporate.  It  forms  wart- 
like, odourless,  and  tasteless  crystals,  irridescent  in  the  sunlight, 
and  readily  volatilizable  at  a  moderate  heat.  They  are  neutral 
to  test-paper,  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzol,  ether,  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potassium  they  give  a  green  colour.  With  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  chlorinated  lime,  they  give  at  first  a  brown 
colour,  but  on  standing  a  short  time  this  turns  to  a  purple. 

Woodcuts  of  the  rhizome  and  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  its 
sections  and  starch  granules  accompany  the  original  articles. 

The  Boots  of  Apocynnm  Androsffimifolinm  and  Apocynum  Can- 
nabintun.  E.  A.  Manheimer.  {Amer.  Joum,  ofFharm.,  1881,  564.) 
The  close  botanical  relation  of  the  two  plants  named  suggested  a 
microscopic  examination  of  their  roots,  both  of  which  are  recognised 
as  medicinal  agents.  The  two  plants,  which  resemble  each  other, 
are  indigenous  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  A,  androsoBmifoUum 
or  dog's-bane,  grows  chiefly  in  the  northern  part,  while  the  other 
species,  called  Indian  hemp,  is  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country. 

The  root  of  dog's  bane  is  long,  about  i  or  }  inch  thick,  somewhat 
branched,  externally  dark  brown,  internally  white.  The  bark  is 
thin,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  somewhat  fissured  transversely,  and  is 
readily  separated  from  the  wood ;  the  cambium  line  in  the  dry  root 
is  quite  indistinct-.  The  wood  is  fibrous,  tenacioi^s,  and  encloses  a 
pith  of  the  same  width  as  the  bark,  or  even  broader,  and  surrounded 
by  a  distinct  medullary  sheath.  The  wood  is  almost  tasteless,  while 
the  bark  has  an  unpleasant  taste. 
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The  root  of  Indian  hemp  is  horizontal,  several  feet  long,  and 
appears  in  the  market  in  pieces  varying  in  thickness  from  |  to  ahont 
I  inch.  The  bark  is  brown-grey,  deeply  wrinkled  and  transversely 
fi»SQred,  abont  one-fifth  the  width  of  the  root,  and  in  the  dry  state 
has  an  indistinct  cambinm  line.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  soft,  poroas, 
more  particularly  in  the  enter  portion,  breaks  readily  with  a  smooth 
even  fracture,  and  is  without,  or  almost  without,  pith.  Both  bark  and 
wood  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  that  of  the  former  is  more  persistent. 
The  stems,  which  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  root,  have  a  smooth 
red-brown  bark,  which  is  not  very  thick,  and  a  pith  which  has  gene- 
rally  disappeared,  leaving  the  stem  hollow;  they  have  a  slightly 
sweetish  taste. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  dog's  bane  shows  in  the  pith  a  few 
vessels  and  much  starch ;  the  cells  are  largest  near  the  centre,  and 
are  more  or  less  compressed  towards  the  wood,  which  is  traversed 
by  many  medullary  rays,  and  contains,  chiefly  in  the  outer  portion 
a  number  of  vessels.  The  bark  is  composed  of  oblong  cells,  differ- 
ing in  size,  and  containing  starch  ;  a  few  laticiferous  vessels  are 
Been,  and  several  groups  of  thick- walled  bast  cells,  arranged  some- 
what in  a  circle  near  the  middle  of  the  bark. 

The  root  of  A,  cannahinum  showB,  in  the  transverse  section,  in  the 
centre  a  few  small  round  cells.  Then  follows  the  wood,  showinor 
about  three  annual  layers,  vessels  somewhat  arranged  in  rows,  and 
many  medullary  rays  running  into  the  bark.  The  cells  of  the  bark 
are  roundish,  contain  an  abundance  of  starch,  and  also  numerous 
laticiferous  vessels. 

The  author  also  examined  microscopically  the  root  that  had  been 
sold  to  him  as  that  of  A,  androscemifolium,  and  found  it  in  most 
respects  to  agree  physically  and  microscopically  with  the  roots  of 
'4.  cannahinum  examined  by  him,  the  differences  observed  (two 
circles  of  wood,  curved  medullary  rays,  etc.),  being  of  no  importance. 
He  thinks  it  quite  likely  that  much  of  the  fluid  extract  of  A.  andro- 
ifsmifolium  which  is  sold,  is  made  of  A.  cannahinum. 

Woodcut  illustrations  of  the  sections  will  be  found  in  the  original 
article. 

ABpidinm  Kigidum.  W.  J.  Bowman.  (Amer.  Journ,  of  PJiarm., 
1881,  389.)  This  fern  is  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is 
confined  principally  to  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  coast  range  extend- 
ing northward  to  Oregon  and  southward  to  Mexico.  The  rhizomes 
are  from  4-10  inches  in  length,  closely  covered  with  the  remnants 
of  stipes,  and  with  these  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
They  are  covered  with  a  brown  chaff,  and  densely  besot  with  wiry 
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rootlets.  The  rhizomes  deprived  of  the  stipes  are  from  one-half  to 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  show,  upon  the  transyerse  section, 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Ftlix  ma$^  the  main  differ- 
ence heiDg  that  the  yascnlar  hnndles,  fonnd  in  a  circle,  are  about 
six  in  nnmber.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  which  becomes  acrid,  bitter,  and  astriDgent.  Its  medicinal 
properties  correspond  to  those  of  Filix  man. 

The  author's  chemical  examination  of  the  rhizome  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  an  oleo-resin  similar  to  that  contained  in  Aspidium  Filix 
maSt  filicio  acid,  fat,  tannin,  glucose,  gam,  pectine,  and  starch. 

The  Bark  of  Fraxiniif  Americana  (White  Aah).  Prof.  F.  B. 
Power.  (Amer,  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1882.)  Experiments 
conducted  under  the  author's  direction  by  H.  M.  Edwarde,  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid  in  the  bark  under  notice.  The  body  in 
question  is  apparently  quite  a  strong  base,  and  is,  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  probability,  the  principle  upon  which  the  thera- 
peutical virtues  of  the  hark  depend ;  the  preparation  of  the  bark 
which  has  been  most  successfully  employed  for  obtaining  its  specific 
action  being  a  wine,  for  which  a  formula  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Wiegand. 

The  object  of  this  brief  notice  is  primarily  to  make  known  the 
observation,  which  is  attended  with  special  interest  from  the  fact  of 
no  alkaloid  having  as  yet  been  observed  in  plants  of  the  natural 
order  of  OleacecBj  and  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  continuing 
this  research.  An  early  account  of  the  characters  of  this  new 
alkaloid  is  promised. 

Assay  cf  Cinchona  Bark.  Dr.  J.  de  Vrij.  (Abstract  of  a 
paper  in  the  Nieuw  Tljdschri/l  voor  de  Pharmacie  in  Nederlandy 
January,  1882.  Frpm  Pharm.  Joum,)  In  the  Archiv  der  Pliarmacie 
for  August,  1881,  two  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  alka- 
loids  in  bark  were  proposed  by  Prollias,  one  of  which  the  author  has 
tested,  and  now  recommends  as  yielding,  with  a  slight  modification, 
excellent  results. 

The  principle  of  the  method  referred  to  consists  in  using  for  the 
extraction  of  the  alkaloids  a  mixture  of  88  parts  (by  weight)  of 
ether,  8  of  alcohol  (92  to  95  per  cent.),  and  4  of  liquid  ammonia. 
Prollius  directs  10  g^ms  of  this  liquid  to  be  taken  tor  every  gram 
of  bark,  but  the  author  recommends  the  proportion  of  menstruum  to 
be  doubled. 

The  following  is  the  method  as  modified  by  the  author :  10  grams 
of  finely  powdered  bark  are  introduced  into  a  well-closed  bottle,  and, 
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after  being  carefally  tared,  200  grams  of  the  ethereal  liquid  are 
added.  The  whole  is  now  shaken  at  intervals  dnring  an  hoar,  this 
length  of  time  having  been  ascertained  bj  comparative  experiments 
to  be  sufficient.  The  bottle  is  then  again  weighed,  and  if  evapor- 
ation have  taken  place,  the  necessary  quantity  of  ether  mixture  is 
added. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  clear  liquid  is  now  poured  off  into  a 
flask  and  the  bottle  again  weighed ;  the  difference  in  weight  gives 
the  amount  of  solution  taken.  The  ether  is  then  recovered  by  dis- 
tillation,  and  the  residual  liquid,  containing  alkaloid  and  waxy 
matter,  is  transferred  to  a  tared  porcelain  dish,  containing  a  glass 
rod,  the  flask  being  washed  with  a  little  spirit.  The  evaporation  is 
now  continued  on  the  water-bath  until  the  weight  is  constant.  This 
gives  the  amount  of  crude  alkaloid.  For  instance,  10  grams  of 
succirubra  bark  were  digested  with  200  grams  of  ethereal  liquid. 
]  59*8  grams  of  the  clear  solution  gave  a  rei^idue  of  0'78  gram,  or 
9*76  per  cent,  of  crude  alkaloid. 

To  estimate  the  pure  alkaloids,  the  crude  residue  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  washed  as  long  as  the  washings 
precipitate  with  solution  of  soda,  and  the  whole  made  alkaline  and 
shaken  with  chloroform.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the  clear 
chloroformic  solution  is  run  into  a  flask  and  evaporated  by  distil- 
lation. The  residue  is  transferred  with  a  little  spirit  to  a  tared  dish 
and  stirred  and  heated  on  the  water- bath  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  latter  point.  In  the 
instance  referred  to,  O'G^B  gram  of  alkaloid  was  obtained,  equivalent 
to  8' 11  per  cent,  or  about  1^  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  of 
crude  alkaloid.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  by  estimating  the, 
crude  alkaloid,  and  deducting  1|  per  cent.,  a  result  will  be  arrived  at, 
with  loss  of  but  little  time,  which,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
pharmacist,  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth.  Of  course  the  same 
method  is  applicable  for  the  examination  of  Ext.  cinch,  liq.  (De 
Vrij). 

From  a  sample  of  chinchona  bark  lO'Ol  per  cent,  of  pure  alkaloid 
was  obtained,  whilst  a  former  estimation  by  the  lime  and  spirit 
method  had  yielded  1002  per  cent.  The  close  agreement  of  these 
two  determinations  confirms  the  reliability  of  this  method,  which 
the  author  confidently  recommends. 

Sassy  Bark.  MM.  Harnack  and  Zabrocki.  (Archiv  fiir  exp. 
Path,  and  Pharmak,,  xv.,  403.  From  Pharm,  Joum,)  The  paper 
contains  an  account  of  an  interesting  investigation  of  the  chemical 
jand   pharmacological   properties   of  the  active   principles  of  this 
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bark.  The  principal  experiments  were  made  with  what  the  author 
calls  the  free  base  "  erythrophleine,"  and  describes  as  a  thick  yellow 
syrup  with  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction ;  but  as  neither  this  body 
nor  its  compounds  with  acids  could  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form,  it  does  not  correspond  altogether  to  the  description  of  the 
alkaloid  to  which  the  name  erythrophleine  was  first  applied  by 
Messrs.  Qallois  and  Hardy,  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy^  1877,  p.  170). 
The  authors  found  that  the  amorphous  body  was  easily  decomposed, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  atropine,  into  an  acid  ('*  erythrophleinic 
acid ")  and  a  volatile  base  ("  manconine "),  the  composition  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  special  point  of  interest  is  that 
while  "  erythrophleine  "  appeared  to  exercise  to  a  certain  extent  the 
physiological  action  of  both  digitalin  and  picrotoxin,  the  two 
decomposition  products  did  not  behave  like  either. 

Preparations  of  ;fche  Bark  of  Rhamniu  PnrsMaiLa.  G.  W. 
Kennedy.  (Druggists*  Circular  and  Chemical  Qajsette,  August, 
1881.) 

Formula  for  Fluid  Extract. 

'     Rhamnus  Purshiana 5  xvj. 

Alcohol  (95  per  cent.)        .        .                .    f.  3  vjss. 
Water f .  5  iijss. 

Reduce  the  drug  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  mix  the  alchohol 
and  water,  and  moisten  the  drug  with  the  mixture ;  pack  in  a  glass 
conical  percolator,  close  the  lower  aperture  tightly  with  a  cork,  pour 
on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  menstruum  to  cover  the  drug,  and 
permit  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  days,  after  which  loosen 
the  cork  in  the  orifice  and  allow  percolation  to  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  about  40  drops  per  minute,  adding  menstruum  as  proposed  from 
time  to  time  as  required,  until  10  fluid  ounces  are  obtained  ;  reserve 
this  and  continue  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted  ;  evaporate 
to  4  fluid  ounces,  add  1  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  mix  with  the  reserved 
portion. 

Formula  for  Elixir, 


Take  of  Rhamnas  Purshiana 

.        .        .       5iij. 

Alcohol  and  Water 

raffioient  qaantity. 

Bower's  Olycerin 

.        .        .       5iij- 

Oil  of  Orange 

.           .           .      gtt.TJ. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon  . 

.        .        .    gtt.ij. 

Heduce  the  drug  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  mix  8$  parts  of 
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alcohol,  4^  parts  of  water  and  the  gljcerio,  moisten  the  drag  with 
this  mixture,  pack  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  closing  the  lower 
orifice ;  let  it  stand  in  this  condition,  after  covering  the  drug  with 
the  menstrnam,  forty-eight  hours,  then  proceed  with  percolation 
carefnllj  until  15  j  fluid  ounces  have  been  obtained  ;  mix  the 
essential  oils  with  ^  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  add  this  to  the  perco- 
late, when  the  elixir  is  completed,  each  fluid  drachm  of  which  will 
represent  about  12  grains  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  drug. 

Wrightia  Antidysenterica.  K.  L.  Dey.  {Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd 
series,  xii.,  257.)  Wrightia  antidysenterica  is  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Apocynacece,  growing  wild  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Concan, 
the  Ghauts,  and  some  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  a  small  shrub, 
with  leaves,  ovate  oblong,  or  exactly  oblong,  shortly  acuminate, 
smooth,  bright  green  on  each  side.  Corolla  hypocrateriform ; 
throat  surrounded  by  ten  lacerated  scales.  Stamens  projecting, 
inserted  in  the  throat.  Anther  1,  sagittate,  adhering  by  the  middle 
of  the  stigma.  Ovaries  2,  adhering.  Style  filiform,  dilated  at  the 
apex.  Stigma,  narrower.  Follicles,  distinct  or  united.  5  to  10 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside  of  the  corolla. 
Corymb  terminal,  few  flowerets ;  corolla  white,  very  sweet  scented, 
with  a  slender  tube  f  inch  long ;  limb  spreading,  flat,  with  ovate 
segments.     Follicles  very  long  and  slender. 

The  bark,  the  conessi  bark  of  materia  medica,  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  considered  a  specific  medicine  in  dysentery  and 
other  bowel  complaints,  in  which  it  has  been  given,  both  in  acute 
and  chronic  forms,  with  remarkable  success.  A  decoction  prepared 
by  boiling  4  oz.  of  the  root-bark  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half 
the  quantity,  is  generally  given  in  1  oz.  or  2  oz.  doses,  and  has  been 
found  very  efficacious  even  in  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  malady.  It 
has  also  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge;  but  its  efficacy  as  such  is 
still  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  a  good  tonic.  The  seeds  are  used 
for  their  vermifuge  properties,  and  generally  administered  by  the 
native  physicians  in  combination  with  other  drugs  of  a  similar 
nature.  When  used  separately  they  have  also  been  found  to 
succeed  well. 

Loncliocarpas  Peckolti.  Dr.  Peckolt.  (Zeitschr.  des  Oest 
Apoth.  Vtr.,  1881,  Nos.  13  and  14.)  In  Brazil  many  poisonous 
plants,  like  several  species  of  Serjania,  an  araceons  plant,  etc.,  are 
called  Umbo;  the  above  is  often  distinguished  as  Umbo  hoticario. 
It  is  a  small  tree  of  the  *Leguminos89,  4  or  5  meters  high,  flowers  in 
July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November.  The  roots  are  often  of  the 
size  of   a  child's  arm,  externally  light  brown;  the  bark  internally 
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yellowisli  and  easily  separated  from  the  ^ood,  whicb  in  small  roots 
is  wbite,  and  in  thick  roots  deep  yellow.  The  fleshy  bark  is  em- 
ployed, and  has  in  the  fresh  state  a  penetrating  mask  odonr,  similar 
to  that  observed  near  poisonous  serpents  and  crocodiles. 

The  author  obtained  from  the  fresh  bark  01588  to  0-1727  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil,  having  a  strong  repulsive  musk  odonr.  Sulphuric 
acid  colours  it  orange-yellow,  then  yellowisli  brown.  Hydrochloric 
acid  colours  it  red-brown,  then  bluish,  light  blue,  becoming  paler 
on  boiling,  and  on  cooling  deep  indigo-blue.  The  decoction,  after 
precipitation  with  lead  acetate  and  evaporation,  yielded  to  ether  10 
per  cent,  of  extractive,  nearly  inodorous,  but  of  repulsive  taste,  pro- 
dacing  intoxication.  The  residue  was  partly  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  consisted  mostly  of  saccharine  extractiye.  The  bark  also  contains 
albumen,  starch,  three  resins  (a-resin,  soluble  in  ether  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  j3-resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  dark  brown,  soft ; 
and  Y-resin,  crystalline  floccules  from  boiling  alcohol),  two  resin 
acids,  a  crystalline  acid,  lonchocarpic  acid,  and  also  a  volatile 
poisonous  alkaloid,  hnchocarpine,  which  is  light  brown,  oily,  of  a 
faint  musk-like  stupefying  odonr,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  accidulated  water,  ether  and  alcohol;    the  hydrochlorate  very 


In  1,000  grams  of  the  root  bark  were  found :  volatile  oil,  1*727 ; 
lonchocarpine,  0'718;  lonchocarpic  acid,  1*285;  fatty  acid,  of  musk 
odour,  11*500;  wax,  0*171 ;  bitter  principle,  1*794 ;  a^resin,  7*967; 
j3-resin,  of  musk  odour,  4*578;  y-resin,  crystalline,  ^'000;  a-resin, 
acid,  of  faint  musk  odour,  2*100 ;  jS-resin,  odorous,  2*  106 ;  extractive, 
of  musk  odour,  0*206;  albumen,  21*484;  starch,  45*312;  saccharine 
extractive,  29023  ;  tartaric  and  malic  acids  and  salts,  2*182 ;  dextrin, 
inorganic  salts,  etc.,  28*212 ;  moistuic  725399;  cellulose,  112-236 
grams. 

Chernowitz  and  Langgaard  have  erroneously  stated  this  bark  to 
be  derived  from  Paullinia  and  Serjania.  The  bark  is  used  in 
Brazil  only  externally  in  hepatic  affections,  splenitis,  furuncle,  etc., 
in  the  form  of  cataplasm  prepared  from  a  decoction  of  30  grams  to 
500  grams  of  water  thickened  with  manihot  starch.  Also  in  the 
following  forms : — 

Oleum  Lonckocarpi. — Timbo  bark,  10  grams ;  strong  alcohol,  10 
grams ;  ground-nut  oil,  40  grams.     Digest  and  filter. 

Tinctura  Loncliocarpi. — Timbo  bark,  1  p. ;  strong  alcohol,  5  p. 

Unguenium  Lonchocarpi. — Alcoholic  extract  of  timbo,  10  grams  ; 
tincture  of  timbo,  5  grams ;  lard,  70  grams. 

Smjplastrum  Lonckocarpi. — Beeswax,  30  grams;    Burgundy  pitch 
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and  Venice  tarpentine,  each  10  grams;  oocoanat  oil,  30  gramg. 
Melt  together,  and  add  alcohol  extract  of  timbo  and  powdered  timbo 
bark,  each  15  grams, 

Bnxiu  Sempendreni.  P.  E.  Alessandri.  (Annalidi  Chimiea, 
April,  1862.  From  Pharm,  Journ.)  The  box-tree  contains  three 
distinct  principles,  viz.,  buxifie^  in  the  bark ;  btUReiney  in  the  leaves ; 
and  paralmxine,  in  both  leaves  and  bark,  bat  chiefly  in  the  latter. 

The  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  three  principles  are 
as  follows : — 


Boxine. 

Bozeine. 

Coloiir    . 

White. 

TeUowish  white 

Purplish  red. 

Structure 

Crystalline. 

Crystalline. 

Amorphous. 

SoluWUty       . 

SUghtly    soluble 

Soluble  in  alco- 

Freely soluble  in 

in  water;  more 

hol  and  ether ; 

water  and  alco- 

so in  alcohol ; 

slightly   80  in 

hol,      but     in- 

freely in  ether. 

water. 

soluble  in  ether. 

WithHNO,  . 

Turns      reddish 

Turns    greenish 

Turns      greenish 

purple. 

yellow,       and 

yellow,  with  no 

then  brick  red. 

approach  to  red. 

WithHaSO^.        . 

Turns  brick  red. 

Turns  blood  red. 

Turns      greenish 
yellow,  and  then 
darkens. 

With  Fj  SO4  and 

Turns       canary 

An  orange  pre- 

Gives no  precipi- 

K,0r,O, 

yellow    in  the 

cipitate;  when 

tate,    but    with 

cold.    Gives  a 

heated  the  pre- 

heat   gives     a 

green       cloud 

cipitate      dis- 

grass        green 

when  hot  that 

solves     and 

cloud. 

at    once    dis- 

gives a  green 

appears. 

solution. 

There  appears  to  be  comparatively  little  difierenoe  between 
baxine  and  bnxeiue,  and  it  is  jost  possible  that  farther  researches 
will  prove  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  body ;  parabnxine,  how- 
ever, is  snfficiently  distinct  from  either  in  both  its  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  On  the  exact  nature  of  parabnxine  the  anthor 
declines  for  the  present  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  It  appears 
sometimes  to  have  an  acid  reaction;  bat  other  experiments  tend  to 
prove  the  contrary.  If  it  conld  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  an  organic  acid,  it  wonld  explain  why  it  clings  so  tenaciously  to 
the  bnxine. 

The  final  method  adopted  by  the  author  for  the  extraction  of 
buxine  and  parabnxine  is  as  follows ; — 

1.  Make  a  cold  infusion  of  coarsely  powdered  box  bark  with  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Filter  and  press  after  twenty-four   hours,  and  exhaust  the 
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remainiDg  bark  with  a  fresh  portion  of  oxalic  solntion ;  filter  and 
press  again. 

3.  Concentrate  the  infusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  add  ammonia  in 
excess,  and  allow  the  resulting  precipitate  to  subside. 

4.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  and  treat  with  dilute  acetic 
acid.  Precipitate  again  with  ammonia  and  wash  with  weak  am- 
monia. 

5.  Treat  the  precipitate  with  hot  alcohol  and  evaporate  to  one- 
third. 

6.  Shake  up  the  residue  with  ether  repeatedly. 

7.  Evaporate  the  ether  and  set  aside  the  undissolved  portion. 

8.  Dissolve  again  in  acetic  acid  and  precipitate.  This  process 
gives  buxine  in  a  nearly  pure  condition.  This  product  is  nearly 
white,  and  may  be  entirely  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  but 
a  large  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  process. 

9.  The  portion  undissolved  by  the  ether  is  treated  with  acetic 
acid  and  mixed  with  the  residual  liquor  of  the  first  treatment. 

10.  Evaporate  the  acetic  solution  slowly  down  to  one-half,  and 
treat  with  ammonia.  Collect  the  yellowish  magma  on  a  filter. 
Evaporate  the  residual  liquor  down  to  one-half,  precipitate,  unite 
the  two  precipitates,  and  wash  with  weak  ammonia  water. 

11.  Wash  the  magma  with  ether  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  pure 
alcohol.  This  alcohol  solution  on  evaporation  yields  nearly  pure 
parabuxine. 

Instead  of  acetic  acid  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  nsed  for 
dissolving  the  first  ammoniacal  precipitate,  and  the  buxine  thrown 
down  with  baryta  water. 

Analogous  treatment  of  the  pounded  leaves  gives  buxeine. 

The  author  denies  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  by  Faure  is  buxine 
at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  substances. 

Pavia  worked  with  the  leaves  and  twigs,  and  obtained  a  mixture 
of  buxine,  buxeine,  and  parabuxine,  but  in  small  qaantities.  Pavia's 
second  process,  in  which  snlphuric  acid  was  used,  did  not  give  the 
pure  alkaloid  either,  for  the  solvent  dissolved  out  a  number  of 
products  upon  which  a  cold  solntion  of  oxalic  acid  has  no  action ; 
besides  which  he  only  used  the  leaves  and  twigs,  and  treated  the 
precipitate  he  obtained  with  nothing  but  alcohol,  which  only  gave 
him  an  impure  mixture,  which  he  took  for  true  buxine. 

Barbaglia  followed  an  analogous  process,  but  used  sodic  and 
calcic  carbonate  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  solutions,  tlio 
precipitate  being  dissolved  in  pure  alcohol.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding con'.d  not  produce  pure  buxine,  because  sodic  carbonate 
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will  nofc  throw  down  the  alkaloidal  principles  of  box  leaves  or  bark. 
Barbagh'a  by  this  means  obtained  a  miztare,  which  he  sought  to 
parifj  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  ponring  the  resnlting  solution 
in  a  thin  stream  into  distilled  water.  It  is  true  that  by  this  means 
a  white  glntinons  deposit  is  formed  ;  this  is  not  pure  bnzine,  how- 
ever, but  a  miztnre  of  that  substance  and  parabnxine.  This  may 
be  proved  by  a  simple  experiment  which  eluded  Barbaglia's  vigi- 
lance. The  miztnre  containing  the  white  precipitate  is  shaken  up 
in  a  test-tube  with  absolute  ether  in  excess.  Part  of  the  precipitate 
dissolves,  and  the  liquid  divides  into  three  layers.  The  top  layer  is 
ethereal,  the  middle  layer  contains  a  number  of  flocks,  and  the 
lowest  is  aqueous.  The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  yields 
pure  white  crystalline  bnzine,  the  aqueous  solution  contains  impure 
buxine,  and  the  red  flocks  are  parabnxine. 

The  author  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  obtained  pure  crystalline 
buxine,  the  so-called  buxine  obtained  by  Faur6  and  others  being  a 
mixture  of  alkaloidal  and  glucosidal  principles  in  proportion  varying 
according  to  the  source  from  which  the  substance  was  extracted, 
whether  from  the  bark  or  leaves.  Faure  and  his  successors  all 
admit  the  existence  of  what  they  took  to  be  a  resin,  in  the  alkaloidal 
mixture  obtained  by  them,  which  could  not  be  separated  even  by 
nitric  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mayer.  This  supposed  resin  does  not 
exist;  what  was  taken  for  a  resin  is  really  the  principle  which  the 
author  has  called  parabnxine  provisionally.  This  body  is  difierent 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  to  the  parabaxine  of  Pavia, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  buxine  and  true  parabnxine. 

The  author  concludes  by  remarking  that  now  we  have  an  easy 
method  of  obtaining  buxine  in  a  reasonable  state  of  purity,  the 
investigations  of  its  value  as  a  febrifuge  may  be  carried  on  with 
more  certainty  than  those  made  with  Pavia's  buxine,  the  eflScacy  of 
which  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  as  an  antiperiodic  has  been  so 
often  contested.  The  true  chemical  formula  of  buxine  can  now  be 
establisbed,  and  the  question  of  its  identity  with  biberine,  asserted 
by  Walz  and  confirmed  by  Fliickiger,  who  also  states  that  it  is 
identical  with  pareirine  and  paricine,  definitely  determined. 

The  author  promises  to  give  us  another  paper  detailing  his 
researches  into  the  chemical  properties  of  a  number  of  buxine  salts 
and  substitution  compounds. 

The  Bark  of  Cinchona  Cnprea.  Dr.  G.  A.  Eobbins.  (Pharm. 
Joum.^  3rd  series,  xii.,  181,  from  Oil^  Faint,  and  Drug  Eeporter.) 
The  author  has  visited  Santander,  United  States  of  Colombia,  where 
this  bark  is  collected.     He  says  that  the  tree  grows  on  the  lower 
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mountain  ranges  adjoining  Buccaramanga,  at  a  much  lower  altitade 
than  any  of  the  known  marketable  kinds,  the  good  trees  not 
generally  growing  at  a  level  below  2,000  or  above  3,500  feet.  The 
first  lots  of  bark  that  were  shipped  were  obtained  from  the  higher 
altitades,  2,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  were  in  most  cases  of  fine  quality. 
A  good  deal  of  that  which  has  recently  been  collected  is  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  gpreater  part  of  it  will  not 
yield  half  as  much  quinine  as  the  first  shipments  to  London,  which 
sold  at  3«.  6d,  to  Se.  Sd.  per  lb. 

A  New  Alkaloid  in  the  Bark  of  CiJiGlioxia  Cuprea.  M.  Arnaud. 
(Comptes  Bendus,  Oct.  17,  1881,  693.)  The  author  finds  this  bark 
to  contain  0'8  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  and  0*2  per  cent,  of  a  new 
alkaloid.  He  obtains  the  latter  by  treating  the  bark  with  milk  of 
lime,  drying  the  mixture,  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  treating 
the  resulting  extract  with  hjdrochlorio  acid  in  excess,  and  crystal- 
lizing. The  hydrochlorate  of  the  new  alkaloid  is  less  soluble  and 
crystallizes  out  first,  the  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  remaining  in 
solution.  This  alkaloid  he  has  named  dnchonamine.  It  appears  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  quinamine  and  cinchonine, 
in  having  two  atoms  less  hydrogen  than  the  former  and  two  more 
than  cinchonine. 

A  Peculiar  Alkaloid  in  the  Bark  of  Cinchona  Caprea.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Paul  and  A.  J.  Co  wnley.  (Pharm.  Joum.^  3rd  series,  xii.,  497, 
and  Journ.  Oliem.  8oc.,  1882,  316.)  The  bark  of  the  Cinchontb 
cuprea  yields  a  substance  which  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution 
of  the  alkaloids  in  long  thin  plates,  and  sometimes  in  needles.  It 
forms  a  sulphate  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  thereby  difieriog  from 
cinchonidine  and  quinidine,  but  resembling  quinine,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  slight  solubility  in  ether;  its  tartrate,  however, 
resembles  cinchonidine  tartrate  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water. 

It  is  not  all  samples  of  cuprea  bark  which  give  indications  of  the 
presence  of  this  alkaloid. 

New  Alkaloid  from  Cinchona  Cuprea.  W.  G.  Whiff  en.  (Pharm. 
Journ,,  3rd  series,  xii.,  497.)  The  results  obtained  by  tho  author 
confirm  those  detailed  in  the  preceding  abstract.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  bark  contains  O'L  to  0*8  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  ammonia,  and  has  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Neither  cold  sulphuric  acid  nor  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  decomposes  it^  but  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  it  gives  a  deep  green  coloration,  and  with 
chlorine  water  and  ammonia  an  emerald-green  coloration.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  rochelle  salt,  but  not  by 
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potassium  iodide  when  caDtiouslj  added.  Its  acid  sulphate  is 
highly  flaoresoent,  and  has  a  higher  rotatory  power  than  quinine 
sulphate. 

Ginohonidiiie  Sulphate .  .  ,  [a]j  =  —185° 
Quinine  Sulphate .  .  .  .  [a]j  »  -196' 
Sulphate  of  New  Base  .  .        [a]j  -  -221* 

The  author  suggests  the  name  of  ''ultra-quiuine"  for  this  alka- 
loid until  its  properties  have  been  further  studied. 

New  Alkaloid  from  Cinchona  Caprea.  D.  Howard  and  J. 
Hodgkin.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  8rd  senes,  xii.,  528)  The  authors 
have  discovered  in  the  cuprea  bark  described  by  Dr.  Fliickiger,  an 
alkaloid  peculiar  to  the  species,  but  quite  distinct  from  that  de- 
scribed  by  Arnaud  under  the  name  of  ciuchonamine  (see  this 
Tolume,  p.  186).  The  alkaloid  in  question  is  identical,  however, 
with  that  discovered,  independent  of  the  authors  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  by  Paul  and  Gownley,  and  also  by  W.  O.  Whiffen  (seo 
the  two  preceding  abstracts). 

The  bark,  first  imported  in  1871,  differs  much  in  its  extreme 
hardness  and  tenacity  from  all  other  cinchona  barks.  During  the 
last  few  mouths  large  quantities  have  been  sent  over  from  Buccara- 
manga,  in  the  province  of  Santander,  where  it  is  said  to  form  vast 
forests.  The  bark  varies  greatly  iu  value,  some  specimens  contain- 
ing no  quinine,  others  upwards  of  2  per  cent. ;  some  quinidine  and 
oinchonine  are  also  found  in  the  bark,  but  no  cinchonidine.  The 
new  alkaloid,  in  its  general  properties  and  composition  of  its  platinum 
salt,  closely  resembles  quinine.  It  differs  only  in  the  solubility  of 
its  salts  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  alkaloid  crystallizes  from 
ether.  The  author  suggests  the  name  '*  homoquinine."  100  c.o. 
of  ether  dissolve  0*57  of  the  alkaloid  at  12^.  It  is  mnch  more 
soluble  when  other  alkaloids  are  present,  and  is  very  apt  to  show 
8up<>rBaturation.  The  sulphate  crystallizes  in  shorter  needles  than 
the  quinine  salt,  and  contains  si^  atoms  of  water.  Water  at  100° 
dissolves  1  per  cent.;  at  12°,  0*25  per  cent.  The  disulphate  is 
extremely  soluble,  and  fluoresces.  The  oxalate,  tartrate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  nitrate,  and  hydriodate  were  also  prepared.  The  rotation 
of  the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  quinine. 
Further  investigations  on  larger  quantities  of  the  alkaloid  are 
promised. 

The  New  Alkaloid  tram  the  Bark  of  Cincliona  Caprea.  Dr.  O. 
Hesse.  (Ber.  der  detUsch,  chem,  Qes,,  xv.,  854  From  Pharm. 
Joum.)     The  author  has  studied  the  properties  of  homoquinine,  the 
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alkaloid  foand  Bimaltaneonslj  in  cnprea  bark  by  D.  Howard  and 
J.  Hodgkin.  B.  H.  Paal  and  A.  J.  Cownley,  and  W.  G.  Whiffen. 
According  to  J.  A.  Tod,  who  observed  the  alkaloid  as  far  back  as 
the  antnmn  of  1880,  this  bark  contains  it  very  frequently,  often  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  0*3  per  cent.  From  him  the  author  obtained 
the  material  nsed  in  his  investigation.  The  snbstance  was  pnrified 
by  repeated  crystallizations  from  ether.  When  dried  at  120°  C.  its 
composition  corresponded  to  the  formula  C^^  H23  N^  Oo. 

Homoqninine  crystallizes  from  ether  containing  water,  partly  in 
flat  prisms  and  partly  in  laminss.  The  former  contain  2  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization,  the  latter  apparently  only  1  molecule. 

Homoqninine  melts  at  177°  G.  (uncorr.) ;  it  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  sparingly  in  ether,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  proportion  as  it  can  take  up  water.  If  dehydrating 
substances  are  present,  it  can  apparently  only  be  obtained  amor- 
phous.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  blue  fluorescence, 
and  with  chlorine  and  excess  of  ammonia  is  coloured  exactly  the 
same  as  quioine. 

Homoqninine  gives  with  several  acids  easily  cry  stall  izable  salts, 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  which  yield  with  potassium  iodide  onlj  a 
resinous  precipitate.  Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  immediately  de- 
colorizes potassium  permanganate. 

The  neutral  tartrate  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  neutral  sulphate,  (Ci^HjgNg  02)2,  SO^Hg  +  eHgO,  crystal- 
lizes in  short  prisms,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  readily  effloresce.  (Found  1250  and  13*37  per  cent.  HaO; 
calculated  13*07  per  cent.)  Since  in  respect  to  solubility  in  water 
this  salt  resembles  almost  exactly  quinine  sulphate,  the  possibility 
is  not  excluded  that  it  may  also  be  present  in  the  quinine  bqI- 
phate  of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  for  the  detection  of  homoquinine 
sulphate  in  quinine  sulphate,  the  process  given  in  the  Qerman 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  testing  of  quinine  is  quite  useless.  On  the 
contrary,  Liebig's  ether  test  has  proved  to  answer,  if  a  little  more 
ether  be  taken. 

The  acid  chloroplatinate  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, having  the  composition  C^q  H22  N2  O2,  Pt  Clg  Hg  +  Hg  0. 
(Found  26*11  per  cent.  Pt  and  1*95  per  cent.  HgO;  calculated, 
26*42  per  cent.  Pt  and  2 "43  per  cent.  Hg  O.) 

The  Botanical  Source  of  Cinchona  Caprea.  J.  Triana.  (Pham. 
Journ.f  3rd  series,  xii.,  861.)  The  cuprea  bark  at  present  in  com- 
merce is  furnished  by  two  \erj  distinct  regions :  the  one,  in  the 
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great  basin  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to  the  South  of  Bogota ;  and  the 
other,  which  was  the  one  first  explored,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Magdalena  river. 

Amongst  the  namerons  cupifea  barks  received  from  Baccaramanga, 
or  the  northern  region,  there  is  occasionally  foand  a  relatively  small 
quantity,  wkich  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Arnaud  to  be  peculiar 
in  containing,  in  place  of  quinine,-  a  new  alkaloid  which  he  has 
called  cinchonamine. 

Professor  Planchon  has  also  observed  that  the  anatomical  strnc- 
tnre  of  the  bark  containing  cinchonamine  differs  from  that  of 
ordinary  caprea  bark,  and  has  compared  it  to  that  of  a  Gascarilla. 
He  conclades  that  if  the  caprea  barks  have  characters  in  common 
-which  place  them  outside  the  genus  Cinchona,  they  also  present 
amongst  themselves  such  differences  that  they  ought  to  be  considered 
to  form  specifically  distinct  types. 

Not  only  are  the  cnprea  barks  of  commerce  furnished  by  two 
distinct  districts,  but  they  also  belong  to  two  distinct  species,  which, 
though  nearly  allied,  are  yet  different  from  each  other  and  belong 
to  the  genus  Bemijia,  which  comes  very  near  that  of  Cinchona  and 
to  the  closely  allied  genus  Cascarilla.  These  species  are  Bemijia 
Purdieanc^  Wedd.  {Ann,  8oc,  Nat.  [3],  xi.,  p.  272),  a  plant 
formerly  discovered  by  Purdie  in  the  forests  of  Antioqnia,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Magdalena;  and  Bemijia  pedunculata,  Triana 
(^Cinchona pedunctdatay  Karsten,  "Spec.  Select.,"  i.,  53,  t.  26). 

The  Bark  of  Sambucus  Canadeasia.  G.  G-.  Traub.  (Amer, 
Journ.  of  Fharm.y  1881,  392.)  The  author's  chemical  examination 
of  this  bark  shows  the  presence  therein  of  valerianic  acid,  volatile 
oil,  fat,  resin,  tannin,  sug^r,fand  colouring  matter,  besides  several 
compounds,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  ascertained.  The  air- 
dried  drug  contains  13  per  cent,  of  water,  and  yields  8*5  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

The  Bark  of  Celastms  Scandens.  C.  H.  Bernhard.  {Ainer. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  1882,1.)  This  bark  was  found  to  contain  :  acids 
in  combination — sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic; 
bases  in  combination — potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
iron  ;  an  acid  resin  and  a  neutral  resin,  starch,  sugar  (glucose),  gum, 
a  caoutchouc-like  body,  colouring  matter,  extractives,  and  a  vola- 
tile oil. 

A  tincture  of  the  bark  made  with  dilute  alcohol  is  unstable,  pro- 
ducing a  precipitate  partly  soluble  in  ammonia  and  partly  in 
alcohol.  Glycerine  will  not  prevent  this  deposit ;  and,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  activity  of  the  drag  is  due  to  the  resins  and 
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volatile  oil,  a  better  monstranm  would  be  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
which  aSbrds  a  permanent  preparation. 

The  infusion  and  decoction  are  both  nn8ati8fa.ctory  preparations ; 
in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar  which  the  bark  contains 
they  rapidly  undergo  fermentation. 

The  ftuebracho  Drugs  from  the  Argentine  Sdpnblic.  Dr.  O. 
Hesse.  {Joum,  Cherr,,  Soe.,  1882,  742.)  Not  only  the  amount  of 
alkaloids,  but  also  the  number  of  different  bases,  contained  in  the 
bark  of  "  Quebracho  bianco "  {Aspidosperma  Quebracho)  varies 
according  to  the  different  sources  from  which  the  bark  is  obtained. 
No  fewer  than  six  alkaloids  are  contained  in  the  bark  from  Pilciao, 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  alkaloids  are  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bark  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated,  soda  is 
added  to  the  residue,  and  the  mixture  is  extracted  with  ether  or 
chloroform.  This  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alkaloids  precipitated  from 
the  acid  solution  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  On  recrystaUiz- 
ation  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  aspido* 
spermine,  Ogg  H30  Ng  Oj,  and  quebrachine,  C^^  H^e  N^s  ^s»  ^^  deposited  ; 
aspidospermatine^  a^pidosamine,  and  hypoquebrachine  are  contained 
in  the  mother-liquor.  The  crystalline  deposit  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  on  evaporating  the  solution, 
quebrachine  hydrochloride  crystallizes  out.  The  aspidospermine  in 
the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  purified  by  recrystalliz- 
ation  from  alcohol ;  this  alkaloid  forms  colourless  prisms  and  needles 
(m.  p.  206^),  freely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloro« 
form.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  laavogyrate.  The-  pure  alkaloid 
gives  a  magenta  coloi*ation  with  perchloric  acid,  and  possesses  the 
properties  ascribed  to  it  by  Fraude  (Ber.y  xi.,  2189;  xii.,  1560).  It 
is  a  very  weak  base,  forming  amorphous  salts,  which,  when  treated 
with  chloroform,  lose  a  portion  of  the  base. 

Aspidospermatine,  Cgg  Hjg  Nj  O2.  —  The  bases  contained  in  the 
mother-liquor,  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  aspidospermine,  are 
converted  into  acetates.  Sodium  bicarbonate  is  added  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  precipitate  produced  removed  by  filtration.  To  the 
clear  liquid,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  remove  the 
aspidosamine.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  soda  and  extracted  with 
ether.  The  residue  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  ethereal 
extract  is  treated  with  light  petroleum,  which  dissolves  aspidosper- 
matine,  but  leaves  hypoquebrachine  undissolved.  The  aspidosper- 
matine  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  again  recrystallized  from  light 
petroleum. 
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The  pure  alkaloid  forms  delicate  needle-shaped  crystals  (m.  p. 
162®),  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  [a]©  =-  723  for  a 
2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  at  15°.  Aspidospermatine  resembles 
aspidospermine  in  ita  behaviour  with  perchloric  acid  and  ferric 
chloride.  Aspidospermatine  combines  with  acids,  forming  amor- 
phous salts.  Alkalies  produce  white  precipitates  (soluble  in  pure 
water)  with  the  solutions  of  these  salts.  On  the  addition  of  sodio- 
platinic  chloride  to  the  hydrochloride,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  which  has  the  composition — 

(C22  H28  Nj,  03)2,  Pt  Cle  H3  +  4  H,  O. 

The  precipitate  of  crude  aspidosamine,  mentioned  above,  is  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid,  reprecipitated  by  ammonia,  and  is  freed  from 
traces  of  the  other  alkaloids  by  washing  with  light  petroleum. 

Aspidosamine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solution  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming  amorphous  salts. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloric  gives  a  brownish  red 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  platinochloride  has  the  com- 
position (Cgj  HggNg  02)3,  Pt  Clg  H2+  3  H3  0.  Aspidosamine  gives 
a  blue  coloration  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  molybdic  acids, 
a  dark  blue  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate, 
and  a  magenta  coloration  on  boiling  with  perchloric  acid. 

The  crude  hypoqtiebrachiney  obtained  in  the  separation  of  aspido- 
spermatine (vide  supra),  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  solution 
is  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  saturated  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  extracted  with  ether.  The  extract,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the 
hypoquebrachine,  CgiHg^NjOj,  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  mass 
(m.  p.  80°).  The  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  yellow  amorphous  salts,  which 
dissolve  freely  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloric 
gives  a  cherry-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate which  rapidly  changes  to  violet  with  chloride  of  gold,  and 
&  pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  with  sodium  platinum  chloride. 
The  platinochloride  has  the  composition — 

(O21  Hgg  Na  02)2  Pt  Ola  H2  +  4  H3  0. 

Crude  quehrachvie  can  be  purified  by  recry stall izing  the  hydro- 
chloride or  sulphate.  The  alkaloid  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  it  salts  by  soda,  and  the  precipitate  is  recry  stall  ized  from 
alcohol.     Pare  quebrachine,  G21  Hj^  Nj  O3,  crystallizes  in  colourless 
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needles,  which  melb  with  partial  decomposition  at  215®.  The 
crystals  dissolve  freely  in  chloroform  and  boiling  alcohol :  these 
solutions  deflect  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right.  For  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  in  alcohol  [a]©  =  +  625  at  15°,  and  in  chloroform 
[a]D=  +18*6°  The  tests  for  this  alkaloid,  and  a  description  of 
some  of  its  salts,  have  been  previously  given  by  the  author  (Ber., 
xiii.,  2308.  The  neutral  oxalate  crystallizes  in  needles  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  water.  The  tartrate,  (Ggi  Hoe  Ng  03)0  C^  H^  0^  +  6  Hg  0, 
forms  colourless  plates  soluble  in  water.  The  citrate  crystallizes 
in  needles  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  hjdriodide  is  an  amorphons 
body  ;  the  thiocyanate  is  crystalline. 

Quehrachamme,—The  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  purification 
of  aspidospermine  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  deposit  crystals 
of  aspidospermine  on  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  on  further  evapor- 
ation, an  amorphous  residue  remains,  from  which  quebrachamine  can 
be  extracted  by  treatment  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol. 
The  alkaloid  is  deposited  in  colourless  plates  [m.  p.  142"")  on  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  Quebrachamine  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  ether.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  molybdic  acid,  or  potassium  di- 
chromate,  quebrachamine  gives  a  dark  violet  coloration.  Alkalies 
produce  a  white  precipitate  with  solutions  of  quebrachamine  salts. 
The  hydrochloride  is  amorphous.  Quebrachamine  has  only  been  met 
with  in  one  sample  of  quebracho  bark.  Its  composition  has  nob 
yet  been  ascerteined. 

The  physiological  action  of  these  alkaloids  has  been  previously 
described  (loc.  cit.). 

In  addition  to  these  alkaloids,  the  bark  also  contains  a  neutral 
substance,  to  which  the  name  Quehrachol  has  been  given.  It  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  bark,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  ;  the  alcoholic 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  colourless  crystalline  plates  (m.  p. 
125°)  of  quehrachol,  C30  B.^  O.  The  crystals  dissolve  freely  in  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  acetene.  Quebrachol  resembles  phytos- 
terine  in  its  colour  reactions  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  less  refrac- 
tive than  the  latter  compound.  [^Id  =  -  2.93  for  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  quebrachol  in  chloroform  at  15°.  Acefyl-quehrachol, 
CgQ  H8J5  O  Ac,  resembles  quehrachol  in  crystalline  form.  It  is  less 
soluble  than  quebrachol  in  hot  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  light  petroleum. 

The  bark  of  Quebracho  Colorado  {Loxopterygium  Lorentzii)  con- 
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tains  small  qaaniities  of  two  alkaloids,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  the  method  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  On  the 
addition  of  potassium  thiocyanate  to  the  mixed  acetates,  one  of  the 
alkaloids  is  precipitated.  The  secoDd,  to  which  the  name  loxoptery' 
gine  has  been  given,  is  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia  to  the 
filtrate.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  substance  (m.  p.  81°),  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  acetone.  The  solutions 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  gives  a 
blood-red  coloration  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  violet  colour  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  molybdio  acids.  Loxopterygine  probably 
has  the  composition  C^^  H34  N3  O3. 

The  alkaloid  precipitated  by  potassium  thiocyanate  is  an  unstable 
compound.     Its  composition  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

PhyBiological  Action  of  Convallaria  Migalis.  Drs.  Bojajaw- 
lensky  and  Troitzky.  (Oentrcdblatt  fiir  Klin.,  Med.,  1881,  No.  1.) 
The  observations  recorded  by  the  authors  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  plant  possesses  properties  not  unlike  those  of  foxglove, 
rendering  it  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  cardiac  disease.  It 
diminishes  nervousness,  increases  the  flow  of  nrine,  and  causes 
rapid  absorption  of  serous  deposits.  It  never  produces  cumulative 
effects. 

Tanacetum  Vulgare.  0.  Leppig.  {Fharmaceut.  ZeiUchr.  fur 
BtLssland,  1882,  169  and  193.)  The  author's  examination  of  the 
flowering  herb  of  tansy  shows  the  presence  of  the  following  con- 
stituents:— Tanacetin,  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  volatile  oil,  fatty 
matter,  a  wax-like  substance,  mucilage,  albuminous  matter,  tartaric, 
citric,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids,  a  Isavogyrate  sugar,  resin,  and  met- 
arabinic  acid.  The  bitter  principle,  tanacetin,  is  contained  chiefly 
in  the  flowers ;  it  is  amorphous,  and  has  the  composition,  C^^  H^g  O^. 
With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  yellow,  then  brown  ^ 
after  a  short  time  reddish  brown,  and  finally  changing  to  a  dark 
blood-red  colour.  The  edge  of  the  liquor  becomes  bounded  by  a 
narrow  blue  ring,  which,  when  stirred  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
shows  blue  stripes.  The  tanacetum-tannic  acid  corresponds  to  the 
formula  O23H39O31;  on  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
appears  to  become  decomposed  into  sugar  and  catechin. 

Toxic  Properties  of  the  Oil  of  lanacetam  Vulgare.  Dr.  Jo  wet  t. 
(Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1881,  623.)  The  author,  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  reports  eight  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  oil. 
The  fatal  dose  varied  from  1  to  15  drachms.  Fifteen  drops  caused 
convulsions  and  general  cyanosis,  but  the  patient  recovered.  In 
two  of  the  oases  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  produced  paralysis,  coma, 
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and  death  in  twenty.foar  honrs.  In  another  an  infasion  of  the 
leaves  daily  for  a  week,  need  also  as  an  injection,  prodaced  perito- 
nitis, from  which  the  patient  only  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  three 
months.  These  cases  show  that  tansy  is  a  herb  possessing  poisoD- 
ons  properties,  and  shoald  not  be  sold  indiscriminately  to  the 
public. 

Sequoia  Oigantea  (Wellini^iiia  Oigantea).  O.  Lnnge  and 
T.  Steinkanler.  (Ber,  der  deutsch,  chem,  Oes.,  xiv.,  2202.)  A 
previoas  report  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  by  the  same  authors  will 
be  found  abstracted  in  the  Tear-Booh  of  Pharmacy ,  1881,  p.  .197. 
In  the  present  communication  they  add  some  further  particulars 
respecting  the  constituents  isolated  by  them.  The  crystalline 
hydrocarbon  then  described  as  sequoiene  is  found  not  to  be  identical 
either  with  fluorene,  diphenylene-methane,  or  benzhydrolene,  but 
to  be  a  distinct  body. 

The  reddish  brown  oil  which  was  obtained  by  distillation  along 
with  the  sequoiene  yielded  three  fractions,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  a  colourless  terpene,  G^o  H^^,  boiling  at  155^0.,  of  a 
pleasant  odour  and  acrid  taste,  and  0*8522  sp.  gr.  The  second 
fraction  is  a  colourless  oil  of  1*045  sp.  gr.,  boiling  at  227-230°, 
and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  It  has  an 
intensely  burning  taste,  and  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  reminding 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon 
bisulphide,  benzol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  corre- 
sponds  to  the  formula  G^g  H^  O3.  The  third  fraction  amounts  but 
to  a  very  small  proportion.  It  is  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  boiling  at 
280-290°,  having  an  empyreumatic  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour, 
and  showing  the  same  behaviour  to  solvents  as  the  previous  fraction. 
The  terpene  above  described  differs  from  all  other  terpenes  in 
its  optical  properties ;  its  rotatory  power  being  [a]  =  +  23*8. 

Galea  Glabra.  Prof.  Baillon.  (LinruBa,  No.  37;  Pharm. 
Joum.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  438.)  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
febrifuge  properties  of  Oalea  (Galeacte)  glahra^  D.  G.,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  GompositsB,  which  grows  in  the  province  of  St. 
Gatherine,  in  Brazil.  The  flowering  tops  are  used  in  the  form  of 
infusion.  The  plant  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  French  chemist 
for  examination  of  its  active  principle. 

Some  Constitaents  of  Chelidonium  Majns.  L.  Haitinger. 
{MonaUh.  fur  Ohem,,  ii.,  485.)  The  author's  research  establishes 
the  presence  of  citric  acid  and  of  chelidonic  acid,  and  confirms  that 
of  malic  acid  in  this  plant.    The  presence  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
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some  time  ago,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  asserted  that  the- 
plant  contained  a  new  acid  of  the  formula  G^H^Og.  In  the* 
author's  opinion,  this  supposed  new  acid  was  nothing  but  a  mixture 
of  citric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Farthemmn  Integrifoliumi  F.  B.  Meyer.  (Amer,.  Joum.  of 
Pkarm,,  1881,  494.)  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  GompoBitcey 
inhabits  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  moist 
or  dry  soil  in  uncultivated  fields.  It  is  a  perennial,  haying  a  large 
thick  root,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  rootlets  varyipg  in 
size  and  length,  some  of  them  being  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
the  main  root.  After  drying,  it  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  and 
internally,  when  moistened,  shows  a  greenish  colour.  The  woody 
stem,  with  branches,  attains  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  serrate,  ovate,  acute,  six 
to  eight  inches  long  below,  an  inch  or  less  above.  The  stem 
terminates  with  numerous  flowers  disposed  in  a  dense  corymb. 
Involucre  g^een,  .bell-shaped.  Bay  flowers  five,  white;  heads 
small. 

The  tops  of  this  plant  having  been  used  for  several  years,  in 
some  sections  of  Indiana,  with  good  results,  in  the  cure  of  fever  and 
ague,  the  author  was  induced  to  make  a  chemical  examination  of 
them  as  far  as  his  limited  supply  of  material  would  permit.  The 
herb  yielded  to  petroleum  benzene  a  dark  green,  waxy,  slightly 
bitter  substance,  which  treated  with  ether  and  water  gave  very 
bitter  crystals,  soluble  in  both  liquids,  and  giving  a  beautiful  deep 
red  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  They  did  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution. 

The  infusion  of  the  drug,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  to 
preserve  it,  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  The  liquid 
preparations  of  the  drug  have  an  agreeable  orange-like  odour. 

The  Stearopten  of  Buchu  Leaves.  Prof.  J.  M.  Maisch.  (From 
a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association.) 
In  a  paper  by  Professor  E.  S.  Wayne,  ol  Cinciniiati,  published  in 
the  Amer.  Joum,  Pharm.,  1876,  p.  18,  some  interesting  experiments 
are  related  concerning  two  crystalline  substances  obtained  from 
oil  of  buchu  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  and  subsequent  decom* 
position  of  the  clear  alkaline  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  yielded  by  the  oil  distilled  from  partially  exhausted  buchu 
leaves  gave  the  reactions  of  salicylic  acid,  notably  the  deep  purple 
colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The  crystals,  however,  yielded  by 
oil  distilled  from  twenty  pounds  of  buchu  gave  with  ferric  chloride 
a  blackish  colour,  and  the  same  reaction  was  ob&arved  by  Professor 
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Wayne  wifch  crystals  collected  by  W.  M.  Thomson.  The  last- 
mentioned  crystals  were  separated  in  the  cooler  daring  the  distilla- 
tion of  weak  tinctnre  of  bncha  in  the  preparation  of  flnid  extract, 
and  Professor  Wayne  obtained  larger  quantities  of  the  same  sub- 
stance by  distilling  the  nearly  ezhansted  bnchu  leases  with  water. 

All  these  observations  were  made  with  short  bncha  leaves, 
presumably  with  the  leaves  of  Barosma  hetulinaf  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  constitnted  the  great  bulk  of  commercial  short 
buchu. 

Subsequently  a  similar  case  of  crystallization  was  brought  by 
W.  M.  Thomson  under  the  author's  own  personal  observation.  In 
this  case  he  found  the  exit  end  of  the  worm  surroanded  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  crystalline  efflorescence,  and  the  upper 
side  of  the  pipe,  as  far  as  conld  be  reached  with  the  finger,  covered 
with  more  perfect  crystals,  giving,  like  the  inflorescence,  a  blackish 
coloar  with  ferric  chloride.  This  recbction  was  also  obtained  with 
the  distillate,  which  was  neutral  to  test  paper.  Upon  examination, 
this  substance  proved  to  be  the  stearopten  of  buchu  oil,  which  was 
recently  described  by  Professor  Fliickiger  as  diosjpkenol  {Year-Book 
of  Pharmacy,  1880,  461). 

At  the  time  Professor  Wayne  reported  his  results  he  presented 
the  author  with  samples  of  two  crystalline  substances  obtained  by 
him.  One  of  these  principles  agreed  in  all  its  properties  with  the 
diosphenol  of  Fliickiger ;  the  other  proved  to  be  salicylic  acid,  as 
was  rendered  evident  by  the  purple  reaction  with  ferric  chloride, 
by  its  melting  point,  which  is  above  160*^  C.  =  302°  F.  (salicylic  acid 
melts  at  155°C.  =  31PF.),  and  by  the  odour — which  is  similar  to 
that  of  oil  of  wintergreen — given  off  on  heating  a  little  of  the 
substance  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Of  the  six  samples  of  buchu  oil  in  the  author's  possession,  one 
was  distilled  from  Barosma  hetulina,  and  all  except  one  are  at  the 
present  date  over  fifteen  years  old.  Four  of  the  oils  have  deposited 
stearopten,  either  in  large  or  small  crystals,  which  in  all  cases  agree 
in  properties  with  diosphenol.  The  oil  of  long  buchu,  Barosma 
serraUfoliay  distilled  by  Professor  Bedford,  gives  with  ferric  salts  a 
greenish  black  reaction,  without  the  slightest  tint  of  purple,  and  is 
therefore  free  from  salicylic  acid. 

The  author  arrives  at  the  condusios  that  the  leaves  of  Barosma 
betulUia  and  of  B,  serratlfoUa  do  not  contain  salicylic  acid,  nor 
yield  it  on  being  sabjected  to  distillation  with  water.  Whether 
that  compound  may  be  prod  need  from  the  leaves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fermentation  has  not  been  ascertained.     It  is  not  unlikely 
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that  the  presence  of  another  kind  of  leaves,  whether  of  the  genns 
Barosma,  or  of  some  other  genas  or  natural  order,  may  accotmt  fbr 
the  yield  of  salicylic  acid,  observed  by  Professor  Wayne. 

Hotei  on  Liatris  OdoratiBsima.  Dr.  T,  F.  Wood.  (New  Berne- 
dies,  March  1882.)  The  author  considers  that  the  odorons  principle 
of  this  plant  is  not  confined  to  the  ceamarin,  for  after  the  leaves 
have  been  exhaustively  treated  by  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  and  all 
the  coumarin  separated,  the  remaining  extract  is  still  distinctly 
odorous. 

Coumarin  can  be  separated  as  follows: — ^Boil  the  leaves  with 
dilute  alcohol,  filter  off  the  fluid,  then  pack  a  percolator  with  the 
same  leaves,  and  pass  enough  boiling  dilute  alcohol  through  until 
there  is  but  little  colour  obtained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  until 
slight  iridescence  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  then  pour 
it  off  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  cool.  When  cold,  coumarin  crystallizes 
in  acicular  tufts.  Drain  the  crystals,  redissolve  in  hot  water,  and 
recrystallise,  and  they  become  nearly  white. 

Several  rough  experimental  assays  of  the  quantity  of  coumarin 
to  a  given  weight  of  leaves  g^ves  the  following  results  : — 

One  pound  of  dried  leaves  one  year  old  yielded  two  drachms 
of  purified  white  crystals.  One  pound  of  recently  collected  and 
dried  leaves  yielded  about  two  and  a  half  drachms. 

The  odour  of  the  older  leaves  was  quite  as  conspicuous  as  that 
of  the  more  recently  gathered,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  yield  of 
coumarin  was  due  to  the  dropping  of  surface  crystals. 

Coumarin  sublimes  at  about  a  temperature  of  225°.  It  first 
melts,  and  after  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off,  the 
crystals  are  made  to  re-form  on  a  cool  surface. 

Coumarin  has  a  pungent,  slightly  bitter  taste,  is  partially  soluble 
in  the  saliva,  and  when  swallowed  in  small  quantities  causes  a  glow 
of  heat  in  the  stomach.  In  five-grain  doses,  it  quickens  the  pulse 
and  causes  fulness  in  the  head. 

Experiments  for  the  production  of  coumarin 'from  liatris  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  during  the  ripening  of  the  plant,  and 
that  it  exists  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  before  maturity. 
Several  attempts  to  procure  coumarin  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
leaves  failed,  although  it  is  very  likely  that  it  can  be  procured  in 
this  way  when  a  proper  process  has  been  devised. 

The  paper  also  contains  a  description  of  the  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  plant,  which  is  omitted  here  owing  to  their  having 
already  formed  the  subject  of  abstract  in  previous  volumes  of  this 
work. 
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Memecylon  Tinctorinm.  Prof.  Dragendorff.  (PharamceuL 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Busslandy  xzi.,  232.)  This  plant  grows  in  abundance 
on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  elsewhere,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
dyeing.  The  anther's  examination  of  the  leaves  proved  the  absence 
of  an  alkaloid  and  the  presence  of  a  yellow  glncoside.  To  the  latter, 
which  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  chrysophanic  acid,  the 
technical  application  of  the  leaves  appears  to  be  partly  due,  bat  the 
small  amount  of  material  at  the  author's  disposal  did  not  allow  of 
closer  investigation. 

Rhododendron  OccideAtale.  0.  M.  Troppman.  (Proc.  Oalif. 
Coll,  Pkar.y  1882,  58.)  The  author  has  examined  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  and  foand  them  to  Contain  an  acid  resin  solnble  in  ether,  a 
resin  solnble  in  alcohol,  chlorophyll,  fat,  tannin,  glucose,  wax,  albu- 
men, and  pectin  ;  neither  arbutin  nor  volatile  oil  conld  be  detected. 
Two  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  produced  a  bnming  sensation 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  continued  cough,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  flashed  countenance.  Ten  grains  g^ven  to  a  dog  indnced 
vomiting  and  parging,  and  seven  and  a  half  grains  administered 
Bubcutaneously  killed  a  rabbit  in  three  hoars. 

Jacaranda  Procera  (Bignonia  Copaia ;  Eordelestris  S3rphilitica ; 
Bignonia  Caroba.)  Dr.  Th.  Pockolt.  (Zeitschr.  des  oesi.  Apoth. 
Ver.,  1881,  Nob.  30,  31,  and  Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1882.) 
This  handsome  little  tree  is  known  in  Brazil  as  caroba,  carobinha, 
caroba  minda,  and  caroba  mirim,  and  grows  frequently  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas,  and  Espiviso  Santo.  The  author 
has  examined  both  the  leaves  and  bark,  with  the  following  results, 
obtained  from  1000  grams : — 


Carobin,  cryetallized 
Carobio  Acid,  crystallized 
Steocarobic  Acid,  crystallized 
Carobone,  balsamic  resinotta  add 
Carobaretic  Acid,  inodorous  . 
Carobaresin,  inodorous,  tasteless 
Caroba  Balsam- 
Bitter  principle      .        • 
Extractive      .... 
Extractive  and  Oi^ganio  Acids 
Caroba  Tannin 

Glucose 

Chlorophyll  and  Wax    . 
Calcium  Malate 

Albumen,  Starch,  Dextrin,  Salts 
Cellulose  and  moisture  . 


Leaves. 


Bark. 


1-620 

•616 

1000 

26-666 

33-334 
14-420 

2-880 
10-650 
10000 

4-890 

9-000 
•200) 
32-120  j 
863-304 


3-000 


2-000 
6000 

2-830 
19-630 

4-800 
1-650 

76-100 
885-090 
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Carobin  crystallizes  in  felt-like,  silky  needles,  is  inodorous,  lias  a 
faint  alkaline  and  bitterish  taste,  infusible,  insoluble  in  ether,  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by 
tartar  emetic  and  ammonium  carbonate,  the  latter  precipitate  being 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Tannin  and  metallic  chlorides 
and  iodides  cause  no  precipitate.  It  is  not  a  glucoside,  does  not 
show  any  striking  colour  reactions,  and  yields  with  acetic  acid  a 
compound  crystallizing  in  fine  needles. 

Garobic  acid  forms  stellate  fusible  needles  of  an  aromatic  odour  and 
acid  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
by  the  acetates  of  lead  and  copper. 

Steocarobic  acid  is  pale  brown,  of  a  tonka-like  odoar,  of  an  acid 
and  balsamic  taste,  and  soluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

Garobone  is  gpreenish,  amorphous,  aromatic,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp. 
gr.  '815,  in  caustic  alkalies  and  in  boiling  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

Oaroba  balsam  is  dark  drown,  syrupy,  agreeably  aromatic,  resem- 
bling tonka,  and  by  heat  may  be  evaporated  to  a  nearly  inodorous 
resin. 

Caroba  leaves  have  lanceolate,  often  sub-obovate  leaflets,  and  are 
used  in  Brazil  in  place  of  sarsaparilla  in  cutaneous  aflections,  and 
as  an  antisyphilitic,  usually  in  the  form  of  infusion,  120  grams  to  1 
litre,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.  An  electuary^ 
known  as  ''massa  de  Dr.  Alves  Gameiro,"  is  composed  of  the 
powders  of  caroba  leaves  90  grams,  sarsaparilla  and  senna  each  30 
grams,  calomel  2  grams,  and  simple  syrup  q.s.,  and  is  given  in 
cutaneous  syphilitic  affections,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  morning  and 
evening,  together  with  caroba  tea. 

The  above  analysis  was  completed  in  1866;  a  manuscript  in 
French  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  was  never  published ;  but  a 
catalogue  was  published  by  the  author  in  Rio  in  the  Portnguese 
language  in  1868.  An  analysis  credited  to  G.  W.  Zaremba  in  PJiar, 
OeniralhaUe,  June  28rd,1881,  gives  figures  identical  with  the  above. 

The  following  plants  are  also  known  in  Brazil  as  caroba  : — 

Jaearanda  suhrkombeaf  D.G.,  s.  Bignonia  ohovatay  Vellos.,  caroba 
preta  or  carob-assti ;  a  farrowed,  crisp,  dark  green  leaf,  not  aromatic, 
apparently  less  efficacious. 

Bignonia  nodosa,  Manso,  oaroba  do  oampo,  slightly  aromatic, 
grows  in  the  prairies,  esteemed  to  be  equal  to  true  caroba. 

Jaearanda  ossyphyUaf  Gham.,  s.  Big.  antisyphiUHcay  Martins, 
caroba  des  paulistas ;  leaflets  dark  green,  nearly  inodorous,  reputed 
to  be  also  laxative  :  grows  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo. 
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Bignonia  purganSf  caroba  gayra,  in  Amazonas ;  leayes  used  as  an 
antisyphilifcio,  the  root-bark  as  a  pnrgatiye. 

Sparattosperma  lithoniripticum^  Mart.,  caroba  branca ;  leaves  light 
green,  mealy,  aromatic,  acrid  and  bitter ;  diaretie. 

Oyhistax  amitnfphiUUeaf  Mart.,  s.  Big.  guvnquefoUa^  Yellos. ;  need 
in  dysaiy,  dropsy,  chronic  liver  complaints,  syphilitic  ulcers,  etc. 

Heteromelei  Arbntifolia.  D.  D.  Lnstig.  (Froc.  Calif.  Coll 
Pharm.<,  1882,  59.)  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
BoaaceoBj  is  known  as  lanrel  hawthorn,  the  toyon  or  tollon  of  the 
Indians,  and  g^ws  on  the  coast  range  of  California.  The  leaves 
yielded  to  the  author  hydrocyanic  acid,  yohitile  oil,  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  resins,  fat,  wax,  gum,  colonring  matter,  and  chlorophyll.  The 
fmit  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Jaborandi,  and  the  Beit  Methods  for  Preparing  Extract ;  alao  for 
Preparing  its  ActiYe  Principle  (Pilocarpine).  O.  W.  Kennedy. 
(Chem.  and  Drugg,,  from  a  paper  read  at  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.)  The  author 
finds  alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  to  be  the  best  menstruum  for  extract- 
ing the  active  constituents  of  this  drug.  To  make  the  fluid  extract, 
he  advises  that  for  16  troy  ounces  of  the  drug  in  fine  powder,  it  be 
moistened  with  8  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  (of  75  per  cent.),  the  drag 
packed  in  a  percolaitor,  and  with  the  usual  precautions ;  the  first 
14  flnid  ounces  are  reserved,  the  balance  of  the  percolate  (until  the 
drug  is  exhausted)  is  evaporated  to  2  fluid  ounces,  and  mixed  with 
the  reserved  portion,  making  16  fluid  ounces. 

To  extract  pilocarpine,  the  writer  recommends  that  the  finely- 
powdered  jabonindi  be  treated  by  percolatiog  it  with  water  aoida- 
lated  with  1  fluid  drachm  of  muriatic  acid  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
obtaining  not  less  than  two  parts  of  percolate  for  each  part  of  drag 
used;  evaporate  this  to  a  soft  extractive  consistence;  mix  with 
enough  water  to  admit  of  filtration ;  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
slight  excess ;  and  to  the  liquid  add  chloroform,  in  equal  bulk  to 
the  filtered  liquid ;  shake  frequently  during  ten  hours ;  draw  off*  the 
chloroformic  solution,  and  let  it  evaporate  spontaneously.  Be- 
dissolve  the  residue  in  chloroform,  filter,  and  let  it  again  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  Pilocarpine  is  a  soft,  gelatinous  mass,  non- 
crystalline, but  producing  with  mineral  acids  crystallizable  salts. 
The  author  gives  a  list  of  reactions  with  various  reagents. 

Symplocos  Bacemoea.  K.  L.  Dey.  (Pharm,  Joum,y  3rd  series, 
xiL,  257.)  This  plant  is  a  small  tree  of  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  a 
native  of  Burdwan  and  Midnapore,  in  Bengal.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Styraceoa.    Flowering  time  the  month  of  December; 
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the  seeds  ripen  in  May.  The  bark  is  used  extensively  in  dyeing 
cotton  fabrics  red  in  Bengal,  and  is  very  cbeap. 

Tbe  tmnk  is  about  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  The  bark 
IS  somewhat  rongh,  with  a  spongy,  friable,  exterior  grey  coat, 
inwardly  of  a  firm,  fleshy  textare;  when  fresh  of  a  very  pale 
yellowish  colour,  and  the  taste  mildly  astringent.  Leaves  alternate, 
short-petioled,  from  ovate-oblong  to  broad-lanceolate ;  margins  ser- 
rnlate;  both  sides  smooth,  of  a  thick,  firm  texture,  from  2  in.  to 
6  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  broad.  Stipules  none.  Racemes 
axillary  and  terminal,  single,  and  generally  simple,  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  many  flowered.  Flowers  solitary,  approximate,*  short 
peduncled;  colour,  lively  yellow.  Bracts,  three  to  each  flower, 
ovale,  villous,  one — ^viz.,  the  largest — ^under  the  pedicel,  and  two 
placed  opposite,  at  the  base  of  the  germ.  Calyx  superior,  five- 
parted,  permanent,  segments  broad-ovate,  or  nearly  round-obtuse. 
Corolla  one  petalled,  rotate;  border  five-parted;  segments  oval, 
deeply  divided,  concave,  smooth,  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  or 
more.  Filaments  numerous,  as  long  as  the  corolla  and  inserted 
into  its  base.  Anthers  small,  two-lobed.  Germ  inferior,  turbinate, 
three-celled,  with  from  two  to  four  ovula  in  each,  attached  to  the 
inner  and  upper  angles  of  the  cells  (upper  end  of  the  axis)  ;  style 
shorter  than  the  stamina.  Stigma  three-lobed.  Drupe  oblong, 
Bmooth,  with  a  beautiful  purple  pulp  in  small  quantity,  when  ripe 
pnrple,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx.  The  nut  conforms  to 
the  drupe,  three-celled.  Seed  generally  solitary  (with  the  abortive 
integuments  of  the  other  one  or  three  close  by  its  apex),  linear- 
oblong,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  cell.  Integument 
tough  and  thick,  colour  of  the  outside  light  brown.  Porisperm 
conform  to  the  seed,  rather  soft.  Embryo  cylindrio,  inverse. 
Cotyledons  small,  oblong ;  radicle  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
cotyledons  small,  cylindrio,  superior. 

In  Hindu  medicine  this  bark  is  known  as  a  mild  astringent,  and 
the  kavirages  (native  physicians)  use  it  extensively,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  or  powder,  in  cases  of  bowel  complaints,  eye 
diseases,  ulcers,  etc. 

More  than  three  years  ago  the  author's  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  drug  as  a  remedial  agent  in  monorrhagia  due  to  relaxation  of 
^he  uterine  tissue.  He  has  given  it  an  extensive  trial  in  this  disease, 
^ith  singular  success.  Twenty*grain  doses  of  the  powder,  mixed 
'^ith  sugar,  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for  three  or  four  days,  are 
efficacious. 

I>r.  T.  E.  Charles,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Medical  College 
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of  Calcatta,  tried  this  in  similiir  cases  with  the  same  sncoess.  The 
aathor  has  also  nsed  it  in  cfajloria  with  remarkahle  sncoess. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  this  dmg  contains  a  peculiar  combination 
of  mild  astringent  substances — ^having  a  specific  action  on  delicate 
relaxed  mncons  membranes. 

Bubos  YiUosos.  G.  Johnson.  (Amer.  Jouru,  PhatTn.,  December, 
1881.)  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Eosacece,  is  an  upright, 
shrubby  perennial,  grrowing  in  rough  pastnre  lands  and  thickets 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
South  Carol tn%  and  is  uniyersally  known  as  '^  high  blackberry." 

Its  flowers,  consisting  of  five  white  rounded  petals  and  numerous 
stamens,  occur  upon  the  irregularly  brancbed  stem,  in  more  or  leas 
elongated  racemes,  and  produce  a  black  multiple  fruit»  which  ripens 
in  August  or  September.  The  stem  is  longitudinally  ridged,  and 
armed  with  stout  downward*curved  prickles. 

The  leaves  are  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  alternate,  and  of  a 
darkish  green  colour;  their  general  shape  is  ovate,  with  an  acute 
apex  and  an  unequally  serrate  margin.  The  prickles  grow  along 
the  midrib  and  down  the  petiole,  which  is  nearly  the  length  of  the 
leaf.  All  intermediate  gradations  are  found  between  the  single 
and  the  compound  leaf  of  five  leaflets,  the  five-divided  being  pro- 
duced from  the  three-divided  by  lobes  appearing  upon  the  base,, 
and  becoming  more  deeply  incised,  so  as  to  form  a  new  set  of 
leaflets. 

The  root  varies  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  contains  a  tough,  ligneous  medi- 
tullium.  The  bark,  which  is  the  active  part,  is  of  a  grey-brown 
colour  externally,  and  of  a  darker  brown  in  the  intermediate 
layer,  and  is  slightly  wrinkled.  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  bark 
shows  the  fibrous  or  bast  tissue,  which  makes  it  very  tough  and 
strong,  although  it  can  be  torn  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  with 
comparative  ease.  The  transverse  section  presents  the  medullary 
rays  and  the  wedge-shaped  bundles  of  bast-tissue.  The  epiphlodum 
consists  of  about  six  or  seven  layers  of  tabular  cells,  and  the  medi- 
tuUium  is  quite  porous  from  the  numerous  ducts.  The  bark  is 
found  in  commerce  peeled  from  the  inner  woody  portion. 

Bubus  villostM  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  upon  the 
leaves  is  found  a  minute  fungus,  to  which  Schweinits  gave  the 
name  ''accidium  nitens,"  described,  in  his  "Synopsis  Fungomm 
CarolinsB  Superioris,"  as  growing  upon  the  leaves,  petioles,  and 
young  branches  of  the  entire  genus.  To  the  naked  eye  its  appear- 
ance is  that  of  an  orange  coloured  rust,  but  when  magnified  one 
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Imndred  and  fifty  diamefcerg,  it  is  found  to  conBist  of  a  large 
namber  of  ronndish  granular  bodies,  which  appear  abont  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  are  of  a  light  orange  or  sometimes  a  deep  crimson 
colotir.  They  are  attached  to  the  hairs,  and  are  found  more 
plentifally  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  these  parts  often 
becoming  so  thickly  covered  as  to  give  to  the  plant  an  autumn 
tint,  or  sunburnt  appearance. 

By  cultivation,  Bubus  vUlosus  acquires  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  an  ornamental  shrub,  some  of  its  numerous  stamens  becom- 
ing petals,  and  the  flowers  increasing  in  size;  though  by  '* trim- 
ming back  "  the  new  growing  branches,  tho  amount  and  size  of  the 
fruit  can  be  greatly  increased. 

Tannin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  root-bark.  The  leaves 
also  contain  this  acid  in  a  small  amount,  and  the  pleasant  acidulous 
taste  of  the  fruit  is  due  to  the  presence  of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

Selinam  Carvifolia.  (Journal  of  Botany,  May,  1882.)  The 
paper  contains  a  figure  and  description  of  this  umbelliferous  plant, 
which  was  recently  found  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fowler. 
The  plant  appears  to  have  been  long  confounded  with  Peucedanus 
palustre  on  the  Continent,  which  may  account  for  its  having  been 
so  long  overlooked  in  this  country.  The  fruit  has  three  well- 
marked  dorsal  wings,  and  the  lateral  ones  do  not  approach  those 
of  the  opposite  meriearp,  as  in  P.  palustre. 

Adonis  Vemalis.  Dr.  Gervello.  (Archiv  fiir  experiment. 
Tafhol,  und  PkarmaJcoLf  xv.,  235,  and  Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series, 
xii.,  883.)  The  author  describes  some  results  obtained  with 
a  substance  that  he  considers  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
Adonis  vernalisj  and  which  he  has  named  '^adonidin."  It  is  a 
glucoside,  and  is  amorphous,  colourless,  odourless,  and  extremely 
bitter.  In  alcohol  it  ifl  freely  soluble,  but  only  slightly  so  in  ether 
and  in  water.  In  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  insoluble  in  the  coldi 
but  when  heated  it  splits  up  into  sugar  and  a  snbstance  soluble  in 
ether.  In  its  physiological  action,  the  author  found  adonidin  to 
resemble  digitalin  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
far  more  energetic. 

SOphinm  Ladniatum*  L.J. Morris.  (Amer.  Joum,  of  Pharm., 
1881, 487.)  This  plant,  also  known  as  rOsin  weed,  or  compass  plant, 
grows  extensively  westward  from  Ohio,  between  38°  to  46°  north 
latitude.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Oompositm.  The  stem  is  usually 
three  to  six,  bnt  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  bears 
along  its  entire  length  leaves  similar  to  the  radical,  but  gradually 
becoming  smaller  toward  the  apex.     The  flowers,  borne  in  a  kind 
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of  raceme  at  the  tipper  part  of  the  stem,  are  two  to  three  inches 
broad,  and,  as  in  all  other  species,  yellow ;  the  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre  are  ovate,  tapering  into  long  and  spreading  rigid  points; 
achenia  brdadlj  winged  and  deeply  notched.  There  arise  from  the 
root  nnmerons  radical  leayes,  which  are  from  ten  to  thirty  inches 
in  length,  very  rough  with  bristly  hairs,  in  general  outline  ovate, 
but  deeply  pinnately  cut  and  parted,  the  divisions  themselves  very 
often  cnt-lobed.  The  root  is  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  very  rough  and 
irregular  cortical  layer. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  sectioos,  and  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

An  oleo-resin  exudes  from  the  stem  and  foliage  of  the  plant, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  the  puncture  of  insects.  It  congeals 
in  small  translucent,  and  internally  transparent,  light  yellow  tears, 
of  varied  forms,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  has  an  agreeable 
terebinthinous  odour  and  taste,  softens  quickly  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  easily  masticated  and  kneaded  between  the  teeth;  it  has  the 
specific  gravity  1039  at  20^  C,  and  upon  incineration  one  gram 
yielded  0*005  gram  or  0'6  of  ash.  It  appears  to  consist  of  19*66 
per  cent,  of  a  hydrocarbon,  probably  identical  in  composition  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  37  per  cent,  of  an  acid  resin,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  chloroform  and  carhon  bisulphide,  and  partly 
so  in  benzine  and  ether.  It  does  not  yield  protooatechuic  acid 
when  saponified  with  caustic  alkali. 

An  Adulteration  of  Arnica  Flowers.  C.  Menier.  (Joum.  de 
Pharm.  et  de  Chim,  [6],  v.,  611.)  The  adulterant  referred  to 
consiste  of  the  flower-heads  of  Inula  britannica.  The  flower  is  dis- 
tinguished from  arnica  as  follows  : — The  capitula  are  smaller,  and 
are  arranged  two  or  three  together  in  a  loose  corymb.  The 
phyllaries  are  equal  in  length,  linear,  and  tapering  upwards.  The 
receptacle  is  smooth  and  without  hairs,  the  anthers  are  provided 
with  two  filiform  appendices,  the  achenes  are  hairy  and  the  flowers 
are  without  odour.  The  paler  colour  of  the  ligulate  florets  and  the 
absence  of  aroma  are  the  most  noticeable  signs  of  the  presence  of 
this  adulteration. 

Persian  Insect  Powder.  0.  Teztor.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd 
series,  xii.,  359.)  This  powder  has  been  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  ite  active  principle,  the  result  of 
previously  published  examinations  being  somewhat  contradictory. 
Thus,  Bother,  in  1876,  considered  it  to  be  a  glucoside,  which  he 
called  persicin ;  SemenofT,  in  1876,  obtained  a  volatile  substance ; 
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and  Jonsset  de  Bellesme,  in  1876,  attribnted  it  to  a  crystalline 
alkaloid.  Banaman  Booh,  in  1863  (''National  Dispensatory," 
p.  1192),  ascribed  the  insectioidal  effects  to  a  volatile  oil.  The 
anthor  fonnd  neither  alkaloid  nor  volatile  oil,  but  a  soft  resin 
soluble  in  benzol  and  alcohol,  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  It  is 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  however,  to  find  so  statement  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  powder  ezperimented  upon,  whether  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  Pyrethrum  roseum  or  P.  cineraricefoltum,  or  from 
a  commercial  powder  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  mixture  of 
white  hellebore  or  other  powders  with  pyrethrum.  Differences 
in  the  article  operated  upon  might  explain  the  varying  results 
obtained  by  different  chemists.  The  author  considers  the  action  of 
the  Persian  insect  powder  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  alimentary 
canal  and  power  of  locomotion  of  insects,  as  they  first  eject  a 
watery  fluid,  then  the  legs  become  unable  to  support  the  body,  and 
finally  the  wings  lose  their  power.  Although  powerless  to  move, 
the  insects  show  signs  of  life  for  ten  boors  after  taking  the  poison. 

Ezaminatioii  of  Ericaceous  Plants.  E.  N.  Smith.  (An  ab- 
stract of  an  *  inaugural  essay.  Amer.  Jov/m,  Pharm.,  Nov., 
1881.)  The  author  has  chemically  examined  the  leaves  of  Ohima- 
phila  mactdatay  Pyrola  elliptiea,  P.  chlorantha^  and  P.  rotundifoUa, 
All  of  them  were  found  to  contain  arbutin,  as  well  as  ericolin, 
urson,  tannic,  and  gallic  acids,  also  gum,  sugar,  albumen,  a  small 
amount  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  colouring  matter. 

Erica  Vu^^aris.  MM.  Savigny  and  OoUineau.  (Ohem. 
Centr.y  1881,  703.)  The  authors  report  upon  ericin,  a  colouring 
matter  contained  in  Erica  vulgaris,  and  also  in  the  branches  of 
various  species  of  poplar.  The  intensity  of  this  colouring  matter 
is  increased  by  soluble  alkalies.  Iron  salts  separate  from  solutions 
of  ericin  a  bronze-green  precipitate,  tin  salts  a  golden-yellow  gum, 
and  copper  salts  give  a  green  coloration.  Ericin  combines  readily 
with  the  aniline  dyes. 

Adulterated  Saffron.  Dr.  G.  Bernbeck.  (Amer.  Joum,  of 
Pharm.y  1882,  138.)  The  author  reports  having  met  with  saffron 
adulterated  with  earthamus^  and  with  another  sample  in  which  the 
petals  of  the  red  poppy  formed  the  ad  alterant.  In  this  case  the 
infusion  turned  grey-green  with  ammonia,  and  became  bright  red 
with  nitric  acid. 

Bombay  Mace.  A.  Tschirch.  (Phcmnaoeut.  Zeitung,  1881, 
No.  74.)  This  drug,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  the  market, 
differs  in  several  respects  from  ordinary  mace,  and  appears  to  be 
obtained  from  a  different  species  of  Myristica,    The  lobes  of  the 
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arillns  are  longer  and  thinner  than  those-  of  tme  mace ;  it  is  of  a 
dark  brown-red  coloar,  and  on  the  inside  has  adhering  to  it  a  thin 
parchment-like  cmmbled  membrane,  which  is  never  fonnd  in  true 
mace.  The  epidermal  cells  are  radially  elongated,  narrow,  and 
twice  as  high  (those  of  true  mace  are  tangentially  elongated  and 
low);  their  membraneB  show  the  cellulose  reaction  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid  beautifallj,  and  with  zinc  chloridd  and  iodine 
Rwell  and  turn  faintly  blue.  The  oil  oells  are  very  numerons, 
located  near  the  epidermis  on  both  sides,  often  close  together  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  oval  in  shape,  somewhat  radially  elongated, 
and  contain  a  dark  yellow,  usually  resinifled  oil,  frequently  also 
a  brownish  resin. 

Phytolacca  Diolca.  M.  Ballant.  (Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim. 
[5],  iv.,  232-234  From  Joum.  Chem,  Soc)  Phytolacca  dimca^ 
according  to  De  GandoUe,  is  indigenous  to  Brazil  or  Mexico.  In 
Paris  it  is  known  only  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  but  it  flourishes  on 
the  Algerian  coast.  Its  wood  is  very  spongy  and  fibrous,  and  never 
acquires  a  tme  ligneous  structure.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy,  greenish 
yellow  berry,  forming  grape-like  clasters  weighing  from  80  to  40 
grams.  It  falls  off  naturally  about  October,  and  is  then  very 
sweet.  When  pressed  it  yields  abont  74  per  cent,  of  a  thick, 
gammy,  slightly  acid  syrap,  with  a  somewhat  nauseous  odour. 
Sp.  gr.  ~  I '100.  This  syrop  does  not  ferment  spontaneously,  and 
clarifies  very  slowly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  After  filtration  it 
has  a  brown  colour,  and  its  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  distinctly 
flaorescent.  The  syrup  contains  24*6  per  cent,  solid  matter,  which 
on  ignition  leaves  1*86  per  cent.  ash.     It  has  the  composition, — 

Water 76-40 

Chlorophyll,  Wax,  Besin,  Essential  Oil,  and 

Volatile  Aoid 0*45 

Sugar,  rednoing 8*20 

Sagar,  non-redncing 11*20 

Organio  Acid  (not  determined)    .        .        .*  2*60 

Gum 4*40 

Albuminoid  Matters,  Peotio  Substances,  and 

Pectose 0-89 

Inorganic  Salts 1*86 

100*00 

The  resin,  which,  like  the  essential  oil  to  which  the  sjrup  owes 
its  peculiar  odour,  exists  only  in  very  small  quantity ;  is  very  bitter 
and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  ethereal  salt  of  the  volatile  acid  has 
an  odour  recalling  that  of  ethyl  butyrate.     The  undetermined 
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organic  aoid  ezisfcs  as  a  potassiiim  salt,  which  does  nob  crystallize, 
and  dissolves  in  water,  bat  is  insolabl^  in  ether.  Its  solution  gives 
no  precipitate  with  barium  nitrate ;  it  therefore  has  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  phy tolaocio  acid  extracted  bjTerreil  from  the  fruit 
of  Fhytolacca  decandra.  The  ash  consists  mainly  of  potassium 
carbonate,  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  silica, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine.  No 
alkaloid  was  obtained  from  the  syrup. 

Notes  on  the  Fruit  of  Strychnos  Ignatii  Prof.  F.  A. 
Fliickiger  and  A.  Meyer.  (Pharm,  Jimm.,  3rd  series,  xii.,  1.) 
The  paper  contains  a  detailed  description  of  this  drug,  accompanied 
by  numerous  woodcut  illustrations,  and  also  an  interesting  account 
of  the  history  of  the  subject  As  the  paper  is  unsuited  for  useful 
abstraction,  and  too  long  for  reproduction  in  toto,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  here  to  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to  it  by  quoting 
the  title  and  source  of  publication. 

Curare.  Prof.  Planch  on.  {Pharm,  Journ.,  3rd  series,  xii., 
622.)  In  a  recent  memoir  on  the  botanical  origin  of  different 
varieties  of  curare,  the  author  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  Orinoco  curare  was  prepared  from  a 
previously  undescribed  species  of  Strychnos^  which  he  named  8, 
GhibUri  {Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  xi.,  539).  Some  materials  and 
information  that  were  collected  by  Messrs.  Grevanx  and  Le  Jaune, 
during  a  journey  last  year  through  the  Orinoco  district,  have, 
however,  caused  him  to  modify  this  opinion  (Joum,  de  Pharm,  et  de 
Chim.,  January  20,  1882),  since  they  point  to  the  principal  con- 
stitnent  being  derived  from  another  plant,  previously  unknown, 
and  closely  allied  with  Strychnos  toxifera,  Benth.,  the  plant  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  curare  of  British  Guiana  (Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
xi.,  754).  The  Orinoco  plant  was  received  without  flowers ;  but  in 
the  more  important  structural  characters  of  the  wood  and  bark,  as 
well  as  in  the  principal  features  of  its  branches  and  leaves,  it  closely 
resembles  8.  toxifera  ;  so  that  although  unable  to  affirm  with  abso- 
lute certainty  the  identity  of  the  two  plants,  the  author  considers 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
specific  type. 

The  Varieties  of  Linseed  in  English  Commerce.  E.M.Holmes. 
(Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  xii.,  61,  62  and  137-140.)  The  first 
part  of  the  author's  paper  deals  with  the  extent  of  the  imports  of 
linseed  from  various  countries,  while  the  principal  portion  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  various  weed-seeds  occurring  in  different 
commercial  samples.     Gortain  of  these  weed-seeds  are  common  to 
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seTeral  kinds  of  linseed,  so  that  such  seeds  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  distinctive  of  any  one  sort.  There  are,  however,  a  few  weed- 
seeds  which,  being  derived  from  plants  common  in  one  coantry  and 
not  in  another,  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  The  entire 
absence  of  a  seed,  present  in  some  kinds,  also  becomes  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  others.  Of  the  various  weed-seeds  frequently 
occurring  in  linseed,  the  author  gives  descriptions  and  woodcut 
illustrations  of  the  seeds  of  Lolvum  species,  of  Polygonum  lapathi- 
folium,  Spergula  arvenis,  Ohenopodium  album,  StUne  it^ta,  Camelina 
saliva,  Centaur ea  Cyanus,  Panicum  miliare,  Agrostemma  Qithugo, 
Sesamum  Indicum,  QaZium  spurium,  and  species  of  Setaria,  Sinapis 
(South  Russian  and  Indian),  Ervum  (Indian  and  Ionian),  Medicago 
(Indian  and  Catanian)  and  Ionian  Silene.  The  examination  of 
linseed  for  these  admixtures  is  important  to  the  pharmacist,  inas- 
much as  some  of  these  weed-seeds  impart  to  the  meal  an  irritating 
effect  when  used  for  poultices.  Besides  those  here  named,  the  seeds 
of  many  other  species  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  linseed. 

Commercial  linseed-oil  owes  its  impurities  not  solely  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  weed-seeds  in  the  linseed,  as  it  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  resin  oils  and  certain  paraffin  oils. 

Kola  Nuts  (Gouru  Nuts).  MM.  Heckel  and  Schlagden- 
hauffen.  (Oomptes  B&ndua,  1882,  802.)  The  authors  find  that 
this  seed  contains  free  caffeine  in  a  proportion  exceeding  that  con- 
tained in  coffee.  Besides  this  it  contains  theobromine,  some  fatty 
matter,  much  glucose,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  starch.  The 
presence  and  quantity  of  these  constituents  indicate  the  value  these 
seeds  are  likely  to  attain  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Algarobilla.  W.  Eitner.  (Dingl  Polyt,  Jbum.,  ccxliv.,  80.) 
Algarobilla  is  the  fruit  of  the  Balsamocarpum  hrevisoUum,  a  tree 
growing  in  Chili.  The  pericarp  of  this  fruit  is  3  to  35  cm.  long, 
contains  40-50  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  resembles  the  fruits  of  divi, 
bablah,  and  neb-neb,  used  in  tanning.  The  seeds,  which  amount 
to  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  fruit,  are  dark 
coloured,  hard,  and  free  from  tannin.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
tannin  exists  in  the  algarobilla  in  the  free  state,  and  therefore 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a  light  yellow 
colour,  this  fruit  forms  a  valuable  tanning  agent ;  but  as  the  ex- 
tract is  practically  a  pure  solution  of  tannin,  which  does  not  give  a 
serviceable  leather,  it  must  be  used  with  other  tanning  substances. 

Note  on  Nigella  Damascena  and  Nigella  Sativa.  H.  G.  Green- 
ish.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  xii.,  681.)  The  seeds  of  Nigella 
Damascena,  as  well  as  of  some  other  species  (^Nigella  arvensis,  in^ 
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diea,  diyarlcaia^  fiBnieulacea)  are  used  in  the  East  mticli  for  ihe 
same  parposes  as  those  of  Nigella  scUivw^  Theanihor^s  examioatton 
of  N,  Damcucena  establisheGhimportant  oheimcal'  differences  betweea 
this  species  and  2f.  sativa^  whieb  are  snmmarised  in.  the  follow- 
ing.— 

All  the  samples  of  N,  Danuueena  examined,  yielded  floorescent 
solntions  with  petroleum  spirit,  bnt  contained  no  melanthio,  while 
none  of  the  N.  sativa  yielded  a  flaorescent  solution,  and  all  proved 
to  contain  melanthin.  It  is  conceivable,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
that  N.  9<iHva  may  at  soum  period,  or  under  certain  conditions,  show 
this  flnoroscenoe ;  and  that  possibly  N.  Damaseena  may  in  some 
stage  prodnoe  melanthin,  at  present  only  found  in  N.  aativa.  He 
hopes  to  settle  these  questions  by  cultivating  the  plants  named  and 
examining  the  seeds  or  other  parte  at  various  stages  of  development. 
Safar  as- his  present  ezperienee  goes,  the  author  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  doBbtfal  the  genuineness  of  samples  of  N.  sativa  seeds 
yielding*  with  petroleum  spirit  a  fluorescent  solution.  In  such 
samples  the  seeds  of  N.  Damaseena  may  be  recognised  by  their 
rounded  form,  their  transverse  furrow,  and  the  strawberry-like 
odour  they  evolve  when  crushed. 

Chia  Seeds.  H.  Flowers.  (Am&r.  Joum. of  Pharm.^ May,  1882.) 
The  chia  seed-  is  obtained  from  the  Salvia  hispanica,  or  Salvia  cfiian, 
a  plant  which  grows  in  the  northern  States  of  Mexico,  and  is  a 
species  of  the  sage  genus. 

The  seed  is>a  small  one,  about  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about  the  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  it  is  oblong- 
ovate,  somewhat  flattish,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  both  ends  rounded 
and  slightly  tapering ;  the  thinner  end  has  a  small,  dark  line,  form- 
ing a  slight  projection,  which  is  the  eye  of  the  seed,  and  this,  when 
exposed  to  moistnre,  opens  in  a  star-shaped  or  scalloped  manner, 
emitting  the  growing  embrya;  below  this  eye  are  oil  cells. 

The  seed  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  trans- 
parent epithelium,  swelling  very  largely  when  in  water.  The  testa 
is  darkish — grey,  striated  with  dark  brown  lines,  running  diagonally, 
and  dotted,  forming  a  very  beautiful  variegated  surface;  when 
pressed  or  crushed  under  a  spatula  it  bursts  at  the  hilum,  exposing 
the  cotyledons  and  the  oil  cells,  leaving  an  oily  stain  upon  the  paper 
or  other  surface.  Internally  the  testa  is  dark  greyish  brown,  per- 
fectly smooth,  glossy,  and  devoid  of  the  external  variegations  or 
8tri».  The  seed  contains  the  embryo  with  the  radicle  pointing 
towards  the  hilum,  and  a  white,  oily,  mucilaginous  substance,  much 
resembling  un  rendered  fat. 
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The  seed  swellfi  to  about  twice  its  natural  size  in  water,  and  yields 
to  it  very  readily  and  largely  its  mnoilaginons  properties,  forming 
a  thick  solution.  When  treated  with  hot  alcohol  a  solution  is  ob- 
tained which  becomes  cloudy  on  cooling,  and  forms  white  scales 
with  globules  of  oil  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  a  clear  pale 
yellowish  bland  oil  at  the  bottom  ;  with  ether  the  same  substances 
are  obtained  with  more  of  the  white  sediment ;  this  when  treated 
with  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  acquires  a  reddish  brown 
tinge.  When  the  seeds  are  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  iron,  they 
refuse  to  yield  muciiaginons  substance,  and  become  at  once  sur- 
rounded with  a  congealed  mass ;  the  mucilage,  -when  treated  with 
tincture  of  iodiae,  gives  no  characteristic  blue  colour.  The  whitish 
sediment  obtained  from  the  ether  solution,  when  mixed  with  potassa 
solution,  and  heated,  becomes  floccnlent.  The  pale  yellowish  bland 
oil  from  the  hot  alcohol  and  other  solutions  has  a  taste  much  re- 
sembling nut  oil  containing  a  trace  of  flax-seed  oil,  -which  it  greatly 
resembles  both  in  odour  and  taste;  when  the  oil  is  boiled  long 
enough  it  becomes  of  a  deep  dark  brown  colour,  and  more  marked  in 
its  similarity  to  that  of  linseed  thus  treated.  From  4^he  author's 
experiments  it  seems  probable  that  this  oil  would  equal  that  of  the 
flax,  if  not  surpass  it.  Some  of  the  oil  left  in  a  capsule  for  several 
days  dried  well,  leaving  a  thin  coating  as  is  noticed  in  other  oils  of 
like  nature. 

The  seeds  are  inodorous  when  whole,  when  crushed  of  an  oily 
odour,  and  of  a  mucilaginous  oily  taste,  very  much  like  ground  flax 
seed.  The  seeds  are  used,  to  quote  from  correspondence,  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  natives  and  foreigners  for  the  preparation  of  a  re- 
freshing drink  for  the  sick.  This  is  prepared  by  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  seed  to  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water,  and  after  half 
an  hour  it  is  ready ;  generally  it  is  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
orange-flower  water.  This  mild  and  cooling  beverage  -will  be  found 
very  efficient  in  fevers,  when  great  thirst  usually  troubles  the 
invalid.  Its  demulcent  properties  are  well  known  and  highly 
valued  by  those  who  have  used  it ;  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
the  chia  seed  a  mild  auxiliary  and  valuable  emollient,  superior  to 
flax  seed. 

When  a  mild  injection  is  required,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
venereal  diseases,  it  is  often  advantageous,  and  proves  of  invaluable 
service  in  forming  a  vehicle.  The  mucilage  will  also  be  found  of 
great  benefit  in  throat  affections  as  a  gargle  or  wash,  as  it  will  tend 
to  protect  the  inflamed  parts  from  the  miasmatic  influence  of  the  air 
when  respiring,  and  it  has  been,  and  is  now  used,  in  ophthalmia. 
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The  mncilage  sboald  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  open  vessela 
longer  than  five  or  six  days,  as  a  thick  whitish  monld-like  collection 
forms  on  top,  and  in  preparing  the  drinks  it  will  be  found  much 
preferable  to  renew  each  day. 

The  paper  is  supplemented  by  a  long  account  of  the  history  of 
this  drag  by  Prof.  Malsch  in  the  same  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

Abrus  Precatorius.  C.  J.  H.  Warden.  (Chemists'  Journal, 
March  8;  Amsr,  Joum,  of  Pharm.,  1882,  251.)  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  which  weigh  on  an  average  2^^  gr.,  are  poisonous.  The 
author  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  the  poisonous  principle,  but 
obtained  a  white  crystalline  acid  and  an  oil.  Ahric  acid  was  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  the  seeds  with  boiling  alcohol;  its  formula 
appears  to  be  G^Hs^NjO  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  on  cooling,  and  with  bases 
forms  well-defined  crystalline  salts.  The  physiological  experiments 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

The  mixture  of  half  a  seed  with  cold  water,  injected  into  a  cat's 
thigh,  produced  fatal  effects  iu  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours.  No 
effects  were  apparent  for  eight  or  ten  honrs;  then  a  gradual 
disinclination  to  move  supervened,  which  slowly  increased  until  the 
animal  was  unable  to  move ;  the  respiration  became  shallower,  the 
animal  remained  on  its  side,  and  slowly  died.  No  convulsive  move- 
ments, diarrhoea,  or  vomiting  were  observed. 

The  extract  made  with  boiling  alcohol  was  inert. 

The  residue,  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  had  no  effect. 

Abric  acid  and  ammonium  abrate  are  inert. 

Neither  the  aqueous  distillate  of  the  seeds,  nor  the  residue  left 
in  the  retort,  produced  any  symptoms. 

The  extract  made  with  cold  alcohol,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
produced  no  effects. 

The  ethereal  extract  produced  fatal  effects  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms ;  in  a  second  experiment  no  effects  were  produced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  100°  C.  destroys  the 
activity  of  the  poison. 

The  Fruit  of  Sambucus  Canadensis.  J.  B.  Metzger.  (Amer, 
Joum.  of  Pharm,j  1881,  653.)  The  author's  partial  analysis  of  this 
drug  shows  the  presence  of  sugar,  gam,  tannin,  fat,  and  a  resinous 
substance. 

Phytolacca  Dioica.  M.  Balland.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de 
Ghlm.,  1881,  232.)  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Bi*azil  or  Mexico, 
and   has   been  naturalized   in  Algeria,  where  trees  may  be  seen 
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haviog  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  metres,  and  trunks  of  two  to 
three  metres  in  circnmference,  having  a  spongy  wood.  The  herries 
grow  in  racemes,  are  yellowish  green,  weigh  abont  one  gram,  and 
are  twelve  to  fifteen-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  flattened  seed, 
enclosing  a  cylindrical  embryo,  carved  around  the  endosperm. 
According  to  the  author,  the  berries,  which  are  sweet  and  edible, 
yield  by  expression  seventy- four  per  cent,  of  juice,  which,  after 
filtration,  is  brown,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  this  were  found  to 
contain  of  chlorophyll,  wax,  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  volatile  acid,  *45 
part;  glucose,  3'20;  saccharose,  11*20;  undetermined  organic  acid, 
2*60 ;  gum,  4*40 ;  albuminoids  and  pectin  compounds,  *89 ;  ash, 
1*86 ;  and  water,  76-40  parts. 

The  resin  is  soluble  in  ether  and  very  acrid,  but  is  present  only 
in  minute  quantity,  like  the  volatile  oil.  The  volatile  acid  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  butyric  acid. 

Euphorbia  LathyriB.  E.  Sudour  and  A.  Caraven-Cachin. 
(Repert  de*Pharm.,  1881,  626,  and  Amer.  Jouni,  of  Pharm.,  1882, 
72.)  The  authors,  having  observed  the  effects  of  the  seeds,  state 
that  they  act  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  contain  the  active  principle 
in  very  variable  proportion.  An  emetic  effect  always  precedes  the 
purgative  action,  even  if  the  dose  be  small,  and  may  manifest  itself 
in  forty-five  minutes,  or  may  be  retarded  for  three  hours.  The 
seeds  have  an  irritating  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  principally  in  the  larger  intestines  and  in  the  back- 
throat,  if  mastication  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  toxic 
effects,  produced  by  large  doses,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  : 
1,  the  cold  stage  (vomiting,  diarrhoea)  ;  2,  the  stage  of  excitation 
(nervous  affects,  vertigo,  delirium) ;  3,  the  stage  of  reaction  (heat, 
abundant  sweating).  Opiates  are  the  best  and  most  prompt  reme- 
dies against  these  effects.  In  doses  of  six  to  twelve  seeds,  which 
are  recommended  in  several  works,  violent  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation may  .be  produced.  The  drug  being  very  active,  and  fre- 
quently variable,  should  not  be  employed  in  medicine. 

Leptomeria  Acida.  E.  fi.  Rennie.  (Joum.  Ohem.  Soc^  1881, 
1033.)  The  fruit  of  Leptomeria  acida,  or  Australian  currant,  owes 
its  intensely  sour  taste  chiefly  to  malic  acid,  which,  besides  small 
quantities  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  is  present  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  40  per  cent,  in  the  residue  obtained  by  neutralising  the 
juice  with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  ash 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate,  with  mere 
traces  of  calcium  carbonate. 

The  Seeds  of  Brassica  Bapa.    H.  Bitthausen.     (Pharmaceut. 
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Zeitung,  1881,  645.)  The  aathor  fonnd  these  seeds  to  contain 
mjronate  of  potassinm  and  to  yield  oil  of  mnstard,  whilst  the  seeds 
of  BroMxca  napus  did  not  yield  a  trace  of  this  oil,  and  proved  to  be 
quite  free  from  myronic  acid. 

Pumpkin  Seeds.  Dr.  G.  Griibler.  (Joum.  fiir  pract,  Chem., 
1881,  No.  3.)  These  seeds  contain  a  crystallizable  albumen,  ob- 
tainable from  them  in  the  form  of  well  defined  ootahedra.  These 
crystals  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon,  nitrogoD,  and  sulphur 
than  amorphous  albumen. 

Cacurbita  Maxima.  G.  S.  yon  Cadenberg.  (Pharm.  Cen^ 
trcdhalley  1881,  261.)  The  author  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  by  pressure,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  a  yellowish  fixed  oil  of  a 
sweet  taste,  which  proved  an  e£Scient  remedy  for  tapeworm  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  dose  administered  was  twenty  grams,  fol- 
lowed by  forty-five  grams  of  castor  oil  after  four  hours.  The  fresh 
seeds  of  Oucumis  aatlvuSy  which  are  rich  in  oil  and  mucilage,  like- 
wise possess  tadnifuge  properties. 

Asclepias  Syriaca.  Dr.  C.  Spurway.  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.) 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  eflicacy  of  the  American  milkweed, 
Asclepias  Syriaca^  in  some  forms  of  dropsy,  especially  in  cases  of 
cardiac  dropsy  connected  with  mitral  disease. 

Constituents  of  VicciaCracca.  P.  Baessler.  (Landw.  VerstKhs." 
Stat,  xxvii.,  415.)  The  air-dried  plants  of  Viccia  crcLCca^  the  wild 
vetch,  were  found  to  contain  15*6  per  cent,  of  water,  5*76  per  cent, 
of  ash,  and  78'64  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  The  analysis  of 
plants  dried  at  100^  C.  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Ash 6*88  per  oent. 

Albumen 2787      „ 

Cellulose 19*99      „ 

Fat 1-43      „ 

Eztractiye  matters .        .        .  44*88      „ 

The  ash  contains  37  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  about  10  per  oent 
of  phosphoric  acid  (Pj  Og). 

Erigeron  Canadense.  F.  Yigier  and  C.  Gloez.  {Jowm.  de 
Pharm.  et  de  Ohm-.  [5],  iv.,  236  and  333.)  This  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mint  fields  of  America.  Its  essential  oil,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors,  occurs  very  frequently  as  an  impurity  in 
American  peppermint  oil,  in  which  it  may  be  detected  by  means 
of  the  following  reactions :  Oil  of  erigeron  is  not  saponified  by 
potash,  but  is  coloured  orange-red ;  when  it  is  heated  the  colour 
darkens,  and  the  oil  is  partly  converted  into  a  reddish  purple 
viscous  mass.    With  the  freshly  distilled  oil,  this  reaction  is  not 
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well  marked,  but  it  readily  takes  place  with  the  eh'ghtlj  oxidized 
snbstance.  Essence  of  peppermint  does  not  give  this  reaction,  hot 
forms,  with  the  alkali,  a  white  emnlsion,  which,  when  heated, 
acquires  a  clear  pale  yellow  colonr.  Oil  of  erigeron  is  completely 
insoluble  in  alcohol  of  85°  at  15°,  whereas  essence  of  peppermint 
readily  dissolves.  When  a  mixture  of  the  two  oils  is  agitated  with 
an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  85°,  it  becomes  milky,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  the  insoluble  oil  separates  out.  In  this  way 
8-10  per  cent,  of  oil  of  erigeron  may  be  detected  in  essence  of 
peppermint.  Essence  of  Eucalyptus  glohuluB  and  essence  of  tur- 
pentine behave  in  the  same  way.  Oil  of  erigeron  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  all  forms  of  haemorrhage,  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
the  intestinal  haamorrhage  in  typhoid  fever. 

Reaction  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  (Arehiv  der  Pharm.,  1881,  428.) 
Fluckiger  observed  that  oil  of  peppermint  acquires  a  blue-green 
colour  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2.  In  1878  A.  Schack  observed 
that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  will  gradually  acquire  a  copper- 
green  colour  in  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid.  On  adding  the  oil  to 
melted  salicylic  acid,  a  blue-green  mass  is  at  once  produced,  soluble 
in  alcohol.  All  acids  experimented  with,  including  carbolic  acid,  but 
not  carbonic  acid  under  ordinary  pressure,  give  a  similar  reaction, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  application  of  a  moderate 
heat  being  necessary  in  some  cases.  A  mixture  of  1  o.c.  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  one  drop  of  oil  of  peppermint,  slightly  warmed, 
shows  the  colour  very  beautifully,  it  being  blue  in  transmitted  and 
blood-red  in  reflected  light,  and  after  diluting  with  alcohol  until 
the  blue  tint  has  nearly  disappeared,  the  red  reflection  is  still  ob- 
served in  the  sunlight  on  pouring  the  liquid  out  in  a  thin  stream, 
and  looking  vertically  into  it.  Menthol  and  oil  of  crisped  mint  do 
not  show  the  reaction. 

Note  on  Oil  of  Male  Fern.  E.  Dietrich.  (New  Remedies,  1882, 
215.)  According  to  the  author,  the  frequent  failure  of  oleo- 
resin  of  male  fern  as  a  remedy  against  tape-worm  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  irrational  administration.  It  has  become  known  that  the 
popular  "  worm-doctors,"  who  use  almost  exclusively  the  oleoresin 
of  male  fern,  and  who  hardly  ever  meet  with  a  failure,  administer 
the  remedy  in  conjunction  with  castor  oil,  instead  of  following  it  by 
the  oil  after  one  or  two  hours,  as  is  usually  done  by  practitioners. 
The  object  is  to  bring  the  extract,  in  an  unaltered  or  undigested  con- 
dition, in  contact  with  the  worm.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  oleoresin  with  two  parts  of 
castor  oil  have  been  very  successful,  and  this  mode  of  administration 
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deserves,  therefore,  the  preference.  Oleoresin  of  male  fern  is  apt 
to  derange  the  stomach,  and  when  enveloped  partly  in  the  oil,  is 
likely  to  pass  it  more  rapidly,  which  constitntes  another  advantage. 
The  unpleasant  taste  of  the  mixture  may  be  disguised  by  filling  it  in 
capsules  of  about  3  grams  (45  grains)  each.  The  dose  may  be 
regulated  from  six  capsules  (equal  to  six  grams  or  90  grains  of  the 
oleoresin,  and  12  grams  of  castor  oH)  to  seven  or  eight  more,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  is  advisable  to  empty  the  bowels  on  the 
preceding  day  by  a  mild  purgative,  best  by  castor  oil. 

Chaulmoogra  Oil  and  Gynocardic  Acid.  Dr.  Wyndham 
Cottle.  (Ghem.  and  JOrugg.,  1881,  295.)  The  author  writes  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  on  chaulmoogra  oil  and  its  active  principle, 
gynocardic  acid,  as  internal  and  external  remedies  in  various  forms 
of  skin  diseases.  Gynocardic  acid  he  finds  preferable  for  several 
reasons,  as  it  rarely  produces  nausea,  can  easily  be  given  in  the 
form  of  pills,  and  is  more  uniform.  Both  the  oil  and  the  gynocardic 
acid  are  used  either  as  external  or  internal  remedies,  the  oil  being 
best  taken  in  perles ;  and  the  oil  and  the  acid  best  applied  as  oint- 
ments in  combination  with  vaseline.  Dr.  Cottle  seems  to  have 
found  the  medicines  most  serviceable  as  local  applications  in  eczema. 
In  ecaema  of  the  face,  and  when  it  shows  itself  in  dry  patches,  he 
has  found  an  ointment  of  gynocardie  acid  of  from  15  to  25  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  vaseline  almost  a  specific,  when  most  of  the  ordinary 
applications  in  use  only  served  to  aggravate  the  local  mischief. 
The  ointment  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily,  so  as  to 
keep  the  affected  parts  lubricated  with  it.  Again,  in  eczema  of  the 
hands,  such  an  ointment  is  the  most  generally  useful  application 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  In  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  or 
where  there  is  much  discbarge,  the  good  efi^ects  following  the  use 
of  chaulmoogra  oil  or  gynocardic  acid  locally  applied  are  not  so 
marked.  For  internal  administration  it  is  well  to  begin  with  about 
4  minims  of  the  oil,  or  ^  grain  of  the  acid,  taken  after  food  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  and  gradually  increased  from  ^  drachm  to  1  drachm 
of  the  oil,  or  1  to  3  grains  of  the  acid.  An  aperient  should  be  given 
at  the  same  time  if  necessary.  The  oil  may  be  enclosed  in  perles, 
or  given  in  emulsion.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  gynocardic  acid 
made  into  pills  containing  ^  grain  of  the  acid,  with  3  grains  of 
extract  of  gentian,  extract  of  hops,  or  conserve  of  roses.  To  com- 
mence, one  such  pill  may  be  given  thrice  daily.  The  amount  may 
be  gradually  increased  to  three  or  four  pills  for  each  dose.  The 
writer  adds  that  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  drug  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inunction,  and  he  suggests  that  a  soap  in  which  gyno- 
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cardie  acid  was  inoorporated  would  probably  possess  mtich  of  tibe 
soothing  and  remedial  influence  of  the  gynocardio  acid,  tmd  prove 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  mauy  forms  of  skin  disease. 

Test  for  DistiiLgiiisluiig  <!lotton-8e6d  Oil  from  Olive  (ML  M. 
Zecchini.  (Qazzetta  Ohim,  Hal.,  1882,  61.  From  Jowm.  Ohenu 
Soc.)  The  author  recommends  for  this  purpose  pore  colourless 
nitric  acid,  free  from  nitrous  products,  and  halving  a  d^isity  of 
1*40.  Acid  of  this  strength  forms  with  pure  olive  oil  at  first  a 
colourless  or  slightly  straw-coloured  mixture,  changing  to  light 
dove-grey  with  yellowi^  reflex ;  whereas  ^ith  cotton-seed  oil  it 
forms  at  first  a  golden  yellow  mixture,  afterwards  changing  to  a 
coffee- brown  colour,  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  black.  To  apply  the 
test,  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  closed  with  a  caout- 
chouc stopper,  and  shaken  together  briskly  for  about  half  a  minute, 
the  tube  being  then  left  to  rest  in  a  vertical  position  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  This  method  serves  for  the  detection  of  0*5  per  cent., 
cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oil.  It  is  essential  to  use  acid  of  the 
strength  above  mentioned,  for  weaker  acid,  «.^.,  of  sp.  -gr.  1'22  to 
1'83,  produces  with  cotton-seed  oil  only  a  4igbt  coloured  liquid, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  formed  with  olive  oil ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  strong  acid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'4!0,  and  charged 
with  nitrous  products,  gives  a  dark  colour  even  with  pure  olive  oil. 

Detection  of  Adulterants  in  Olive  OH.  (Analyst,  Dec,  1881.) 
Beetroot  oil  contains  sulphur,  and  saponifying  the  oil  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  will  bring  out  the  sulphurous 
acid.  Sesanie  oil  can  be  found  by  adding  a  little  muriatic  acid  to 
a  small  piece  of  sugar,  and  shaking  these  along  with  some  of  the 
oil,  the  sesame  oil  will  be  recognised  by  its  red  colour. 

Cotton-seed  Oil.  M.  Wideman.  (Monitear  Sdent,,  May, 
1882.)  Coiton-seed  oil  at  0°  has  the  sp.  gr.  0*9406,  at  30°  it  is 
only  0*9206.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  takes  a  violet  tint,  which 
increases  on  stirring.  At  the  end  of  twenty- four  hours  the  mixture 
becomes  thick  and  deep  brown.  With  sulphuric  acid- and  potas- 
sium bichromate  there  is  a  violet  reaction;  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  the  oil  takes  a  blood-red  colour.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  it  has  becomes  a  black  solid  mass.  With  caustic  alkalies 
(sp.  gr.  1*24),  the  oil  thickens,  becomes  a  straw-yellow,  while  the 
alkaline  solution  separates,  and  takes  a  deeper  colour.  If  the 
mixture  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  the  upper  layers  take  a  blue 
colour,  which  gradually  passes  into  a  violet. 

Oil  of  Anda-Assu.  (New  Bemediea,  Sept.,  1881.)  Johannesia 
jpn7hcep8,  Yell.     (Anda  Oomesii,   Juss,  Anda    brasiHenais^   Eadd., 
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Andtcus  pentaphylluSy  Veil.),  is  a  large  tree  of  Brazil,  belonging  to 
the  natnral  family  EuphorbiacecB^  growing  along  the  ooast  on 
sandy  soil,  but  also  much  cultivated  in  the  interior.  It  has 
numerons  spreading  branches,  digitate  leaves,  with  five  entire  oval- 
lanceolate  leaflets,  each  with  a  petiole,  and  all  attached  to  a  common 
petiole  having  from  two  to  five  glands  at  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  in  irreg^ar  terminal 
panicles,  the  male  flowers  are  on  stalks,  the  female  sessile.  The 
fruit  is  a  nut  over  three  inches  in  diameter,  almost  heart-shaped,  or 
indistinctly  four  cornered.  The  kernel  is  oval,  somewhat  com. 
pressed,  with  two  prominent  and  two  rather  indistinct  corners. 
Martins  states  that  the  shape  of  the  nuts  as  they  appear  in  tiie 
market,  is  so  different  that  probably  several  species  are  the  sources 
of  them.  The  seeds,  of  which  there  are  two,  seldom  three,  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  plum,  somewhat  kidney-shaped  and  covered 
with  a  firm  dark  brown  epidermis.  They  have  an  agreeable 
almond-like,  or  hazel-nut-like  flavour,  and  contain  a  fatty  oil. 

These  seeds  are  known  in  Brazil  under  the  following  names : 
andd-acti,  andd-gucLcn,  indaiacu,  indayucu^  purga  de  geiUio  (in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  S.  Paulo),  ooco  de  purga,  pur  go  doe  Paulislas,  fruta 
de  ardrd  (in  Minas).  They  have  been  used  from  ancient  times  as 
an  effective  purgative,  and  have  particularly  been  found  useful, 
even  by  European  practitioners  in  Brazil,  in  affections  of  the  liver, 
jaundice,  and  dropsy.  They  have  also  been  found  valuable  as 
auxiliary  remedies  in  menstrual  disturbances  and  in  scrofulous 
affections. 

The  ordinary  dose  for  a  male  adult  is  two  seeds,  which  may  be 
increased  to  three,  or  even  more  with  caution.  They  are  best 
administered  in  form  of  emulsion,  or  combined  with  starch  or  sugar, 
and  mild  aromatics,  whereby  their  effect  is  rendered  less  harsh,  and 
the  tendency  to  vomiting,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  diminished. 
Tiie  oil  of  the  seeds  is  also  used  as  a  purgative,  but  it  is  much  less 
effective  than  the  seeds  themselves ;  an  ordinary  dose  is  about  forty 
drops.  It  is  also  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  a  very  rapidly  drying  oil,  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  sought  after  by  painters  and  artists.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  is 
astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  stupefying  fish.  After  being 
roasted  it  is  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  diarrhoea  brought  on 
by  cold  and  exposure. 

By  expressing  fifty  seeds  of  johannesia,  which  weigh  about  350 
grams,  about  48  grams  of  a  fine,  clear,  slighty  yellowish,  odourless 
oil  are  obtained.     Its  taste  is  at  first  somewhat  nauseating,  after- 
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wards  saccharine.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ben- 
zJD,  solidifies  at  8°G.,  and  has  a  specific  grayitj  of  0'9176  at  18°  C. 

An  analysis  of  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  Johannesia  has  revealed  the 
presence  of  0*4  per  cent  of  an  active  principle  which  the  discoverer 
Mello  OUiveira,  proposes  to  call  johanneHne.  It  was  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :  100  grams  of  the  seeds,  in  coarse  powder, 
are  treated  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
at  a  temperature  of  80°  C,  during  three  hours.  The  mixture  is  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  and  filtered,  when  a  clear  dark  red 
liquid  is  obtained.  This  is  treated  with  ammonia,  which  produces 
an  abundant  precipitate.  The  latter  is  washed  first  with  water,  then 
with  hot  alcohol,  and  after  being  dried,  it  is  a  light  rose-coloured 
powder,  very  light  and  completely  soluble  in  acidulated  water. 
The  colouring  matter  accompanying  the  principle  may  be  removed 
either  by  repeated  crystallization  of  one  of  its  salts,  or  else  by  filter- 
ing the  aqueous  solution  through  animal  charcoal.  The  pure 
alkaloid  is  but  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble 
in  chloroform,  benzin,  ether,  and  disulphide  of  carbon.  Dr.  Gouty 
found  the  sulphate  of  johannesine,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  other 
Brazilian  physicians,  to  be  totally  inert. 

Dr.  Jorves  (Monit,  de  la  Pharm,^  1881,  26),  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  with  the  oil  in  1860,  having  used 
it  in  a  case  of  cirrhosis  with  dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  two  teaspoonfals 
in  a  cup  of  coffee.  Dr.  Fazenda  also  obtained  very  good  results. 
Not  long  ngo,  Dr.  Joao  Hansel  de  Castro  studied  the  effecta  of  the 
oil  very  closely,  and  arrived  at  the  following  results : — 

1.  Oil  of  anda-assu  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  10  grams  at 
a  time  without  producing  vomiting. 

2.  The  purgative  e£fect  appears  two  or  three  hours  after  taking 
the  oil. 

3.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  evacuations  after  one  dose. 

4.  No  intestinal  irritation  follows  the  use  of  the  oil. 

5.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  oases  where  castor  oil  would  be 
used. 

6.  It  has  the  following  advantages  over  castor  oil :  it  produces 
the  same  degree  of  effect  with  a  smaller  dose,  and  it  has  not  the 
repulsive  odour  of  castor  oil. 

Other  authorities  also  regard  it  as  a  great  advantage  that  it  is  much 
more  fluid,  and  therefore  does  not  adhere  so  much  to  the  palate. 
Besides,  the  seed  of  anda-assu  is  very  abundant  in  Brazil,  and  it 
furnishes  a  great  deal  of  oil,  being  about  ten  times  as  large  as  a 
castor  oil  bean. 
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If  the  oil  is  employod  in  larger  doses  thaa  10  grams,  it  acts  as  a 
drastic  cathartic.  A  griping  principle  seems  to  reside  in  the 
embrjo  and  the  skin  of  the  seed,  both  of  these  should,  therefore,  be 
removed  when  making  an  emulsion  of  the  seeds. 

BmgB  of  the  Argentine  Aepnblic.  (Pharm.  Journ.y  3rd  series, 
zii.,  119.)  Messrs.  Oehe,  of  Dresden,  report  having  received  from 
the  Argentine  Bepnblio  specimens  of  the  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  of 
a  number  of  plants  used  in  that  countrj  as  popular  remedies,  and 
furnish  a  description  of  the  same.  "  Durazuillo  "  {Gestrum  ps&u^ 
doguina^  Mart. :  Solanacesa) :  leaves  and  root-bark  much  used  in 
fevers  and  bowel  complaints.  "  Chncu"  (Nieremhergia  hippomanica, 
Miers :  Solanaceaa)  :  produces  cold  fever  in  animals  eating  it ;  and 
Zanthoxylum  Coco  (Rntaceaa)  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  effects  of 
"  chacn."  "  Cbanar  "  (Oourliea  decorHcans^  Gill. :  Leguminossa)  : 
fruit  used  in  disorders  of  chest  and  lungs  ;  the  bark  used  by  mid- 
wives.  Zizyphtu  MUtol,  Oriseb. :  fruit  a  powerful  diuretic. 
'*  Piquillin  "  (Oondalia  lineata,  Oriseb. :  Rhamnace») :  used  as  a 
laxative,  especially  for  children.  Celtis  Tala,  Gill.  (UrticacesB)  : 
inf  nsion  of  leaves  used  in  affections  of  the  chest.  Mariynia  montevi' 
diensis,  Cham.  (Gksneraceas) :  seeds  used  in  affections  of  the  eye. 
Frosopis  TintitoGO  (LegnminosflD)  :  fruit  diuretic.  "  Topas  Aire " 
(Composites) :  used  in  affections  of  the  eye. 

Iodine-yielding  AlgsB.  A  Proposal  for  their  more  direct  Use 
in  Pharmacy*  J.  Wheeler.  (Bead  before  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Feb.  Ist,  1882.  From  Pharm.  Joum.j  8rd  series,  xii.,  642.) 
Comparative  determinations  of  iodine  in  a  number  of  different  Algce 
have  convinoed  the  author  that  the  Laminaria  stands  foremost 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  this  element,  and  that  it  greatly 
exceeds  Fticus  vesiculosiM  in  this  respect.  !Qe  therefore  pleads  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  this  genus  into  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  publishes  the  following  notes  and  formula  as  embodying  the 
results  of  his  investigation  : — 

Lamunaria  Olousioni, — The  fronds  of  this  yield  a  decoction  rich 
in  iodine,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat  less  measure  than  L, 
flexieaulis.  The  writer  is  unable  to  suggest  any  particular  employ- 
ment for  which  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  other  membera  of  the 
genus.  From  the  facility,  however,  with  which  its  fronds  are 
powdered,  it  would  afford  a  cheap  and  possibly  useful  ingredient  in 
a  resolvent  poultice,  or — on  paper  after  the  manner  of  charta  sinapis, 
or  some  more  flexible  material  after  the  fashion  of  the  popular 
porous  plasters — supply  on  soaking  in  water  a  convenient  applica- 
tion to  scrofulous  joints,  etc. 
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Laminar iaflexicaulis. — This  doabtless  is  the  richest  of  all  algae  in 
iodine,  which  it  yields  from  the  fronds  in  larger  percentage  than 
either  the  stem  or  root.  Maceration  -with  water  or  proof  spirit  is 
foand  to  extract  its  iodides.  Sea- water,  also,  whether  of  normal 
density  or  concentrated  down  to  6  volnmes  in  1,  serves  equally  as  a 
menstruum,  and  offers,  in  addition  to  its  possibly  enhanced  thera- 
peutic quality,  the  property  of  keeping  well.  It  is  possible  the 
profession  may  oue  day  fiud  a  varied  employment  for  the  presum- 
ably useful  therapeutic  properties  of  this  species. 

The  writer  suggests  the  following  formulas  for  its  employment : — 

Infusion  of  Laminariafleaicaulis. 

Take  of  dried  and  sliced  fronds       •        .  1    part. 

Water 10  parts. 

Macerate,  with  an  occasional  stirring,  for  four  hours,  and  strain 
without  pressure. 

Tincture  of  Laminariaflexicaulig, 

Take  of  dried  and  sliced  fronds       .        .        1  part. 
Proof  Spirit 8  parts. 

Macerate  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Laminar ia  saccharina  is  of  more  complex  character  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  yielding  to  decoction  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
and  affording  iodine,  bromine,  and  mannite,  the  latter  shown  by 
Stenhouse  to  amount  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  plant,  and  a 
mucilage  which  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  differs  materially 
from  that  afforded  by  any  other  species.  Its  emulsifying  power 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Chondrue  erispus  will,  by  virtue  of  ita 
glutinous  quality,  give  a  psendo-emnlsion  with  cod-liver  oil,  differing 
optically,  however,  from  the  more  minute  division  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  oil  particles  effected  by  Laminuria  saccharina. 
It  moreover  fails  in  keeping  quality,  and  obviously  lacks  the  thera- 
peutic credentials  of  the  above. 

The  writer  supposes  that  the  chief  use  of  this  species  will  lie 
in  the  preparation  of  cod-liver  oil  emulsion,  for  which  purpose  he 
submits  the  following  formulsa: — 

Decoction  of  Laminaria  saccharina. 

Take  of  dried  and  sliced  fronds      .        .  1    part. 

Water 10  parts. 
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Macerate  for  four  hours  with  occasional  stirring,  then  heat 
gradaally  to  boiling,  which  continue  until  its  viscosity  is  dis- 
charged. 

By  evaporation  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
or  80  dried  as  to  jield  a  homy,  translucent  mass,  in  either  of  which 
conditions,  however,  it  has  not  the  emulsifying  power  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  fresh  decoction.     The  following  is  the  author's  formula : — 

CodMver  Oil  Emuhimi, 

Take  of  Cod-liver  Oil    ....        10  parts. 

Glycerin 1    part. 

Cold  decoction  of  Laminaria  sacch.       .  9  parts. 

Put  into  a  bottle  of  suitable  size,  and  mix  by  agitation.  To  the 
Hqaid  may  be  added  some  small  proportion  of  essential  oil,  for 
which  purpose  the  author  is  accustomed  to  employ  oil  of  eucalyptus. 
This  emulsion  has  been  subjected  to  some  crucial  tests,  and  is  found 
to  keep  well ;  its  flavour  is  unobjectionable.  It  presents  the  oil  in 
a  condition  easy  of  amalgamation  with  the  food  contained  in  the 
stomach,  and  thus  may  doubtless  favour  its  more  ready  digestion 
and  ultimate  assimilation. 

Pulque.  Dr.  B.  E.  Riopel.  (Therap.  Gazz.,  1881.)  Pulque  is 
the  national  drink  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  produced  by  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  maguey,  or  Agave  Americana.  This  plant  has  been 
considered  diuretic  and  antisyphilitio.  There  is  no  authentic  record 
as  to  who  first  made  pulque  or  nentli.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
the  general  belief  that  it  was  Xochitl,  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
called  Papantezin,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tapancaltzin,  eighth 
l^ing  of  the  Toltecs.  From  time  immemorial  pulque  has  been  con- 
sidered to  contain  medicinal  virtues  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  products  of  the  maguey,  and  at  one  time  the 
ii^aey  was  even  said  to  hold  a  spiritual  life,  and  was  held  in  rever- 
ence. To-day  pulque  is  esteemed  by  the  ignorant  classes  as  having 
a  variety  of  curative  powers,  and  physicians  use  it  for  its  alcoholic 
and  nutritive  properties.  It  is  held  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
antisp^ismodic.  They  recommend  it  to  the  infirm,  weak,  anadmic 
and  nnrsing  mothers. 

It  is  obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  expressed  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  maguey  plant.  After  expressing  the  juice  between 
rollers,  or,  as  was  formerly  done,  by  means  of  suction,  it  is  carried 
to  the  vats  for  fermentation.  These  vats  consist  of  raw  ox-hides 
loosely  suspended  in  a  strong  wooden  frame,  with  the  hair  on  the 
outside.    These  hide-made  vesseb  contain  the  cryptococcns  or  fer- 
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ment,  wHich  is  a  residuam  of  the  former  fermentations.  After  a 
few  hours  fermentation  is  fuUj  established,  and  the  palqae  is 
drawn  off,  always  leaving  a  residanm  in  the  vessel  for  the  next 
fermentation.  The  liqnid  obtained  from  the  magaey  plant  has  a 
density  varying  from  1*029  to  1'042,  and  contains  in  100  parts 
9*553  of  sngar,  0*540  of  gum  and  soluble  albumen,  0*726  salts, 
and  89*181  of  water  holding  in  solution  resinous  matter,  fats, 
albuminoids,  starch,  dextrine,  and  glucose. 

According  to  Don  Jose  Bamos,  its  ash  contains  potash,  soda,  and 
lime  in  moderate  proportions,  and  magnesia  and  alumina  as 
chlorides,  cai*bonates,  sulphates,  and  silicates ;  hence  the  great  value 
in  which  it  must  have  been  held  in  former  times,  and  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  held  at  the  present  day. 

Extractum  Krameria.  Prof.  E.  A.  Van  der  Burg.  (N,  Tyd^ 
8chr,  voor  Phar,,  Oct.,  1881.)  The  author  has  made  a  number  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  causes  of  the  different 
behaviour  of  commercial  extract  of  rhatany.  The  Peruvian  root, 
exhausted  by  cold  water,  yielded  10*5  per  cent.,  and  by  decoction 
185  per  cent,  of  extract,  while  Savanilla  rhatany  gave  14*75  and 
20  50  per  cent.  Of  these  extracts,  that  of  the  Peruvian  root,  pre- 
pared with  cold  water  and  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  was  of  a  light 
red  colour  (not  brown),  readily  and  completely  soluble  in  water, 
had  the  strongest  astringent  taste,  and  grave  the  strongest  reactions 
for  tannin;  a  one  per  cent,  solution  yielded  with  lead  acetate  a 
nearly  white,  slightly  rose-coloured  precipitate,  with  ammonia 
a  bright  blood-red  colour,  and  with  lime  water  a  light  red  precipi- 
tate. The  corresponding  reactions  with  the  other  extracts  were 
mostly  much  darker,  as  were  also  the  precipitates  with  cinchonioe 
sulphate  and  -with  tincture  of  iodine.  For  the  preparation  of 
syruputS  iodota7inicu8,  0*1  gram  iodine  was  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  alcohol, 
of  sp.  gr.  *828,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  0*4  gram  of  extract, 
previously  triturated  with  4  c.c.  water;  with  the  extract  prepared 
by  cold  water  and  evaporation  in  vacuo,  the  action  of  free  iodine 
had  completely  ceased  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  it  was  still  evi- 
dent with  all  the  other  extracts  after  sis  weeks,  evidently  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  tannin  during  the  preparation. 

No  characteristic  difference  could  be  observed  between  the  extracts 
prepared  from  the  cold  infusion  by  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, in  the  water-bath  or  over  the  naked  fire ;  nor  between  the 
extracts  prepared  from  decoctions  of  the  root  and  evaporated  in  the 
manner  indicated ;  the  latter  extracts  were  invariably  dark  in  colour, 
and  with  reagents  yielded  the  darkest  coloured  reactions.     The 
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Savanilla  extracts  were  always  darker  than  the  corresponding 
extracts  from  Perarian  rhatanj.  Commercial  extractum  krameruB 
americanwm  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  extract  obtained  from 
Savanilla  rhatanj  with  cold  water ;  but  the  commercial  rhatany 
extract  ''  in  lamellis  *'  differed  to  snch  an  extent  from  all  extracts 
prepared  from  Pemvian  and  Savanilla  rhatany,  as  to  warrant  the 
inference  of  its  being  prepared  from  an  entirely  different  drag  ;  it 
has  no  astringent  taste,  is  but  slightly  sol  able  in  strong  alcohol,  its 
aqaeoas  solntion  yields  a  considerable  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and 
the  precipitates  with  all  reagents  had  a  colour  differing  materially 
from  the  precipitates  obtained  with  the  other  extracts. 

Note  on  Extract  of  Aconite.  E.  L.  Cleaver,  and  M.  W.  Wil- 
liams. (From  a  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceatical  Society, 
March,  1882,  and  published  in  the  Fharnu  Jounu^  3rd  series,  xii., 
722.)  The  fact  that  some  commercial  specimens  of  extract  of  aconite, 
when  chewed,  fail  to  prodace  the  characteristic  tingling  and  subse- 
qaent  numbness  on  the  tongue  and  lips,  while  all  parts  of  Aoonitum 
Napdlus  inyariably  prodace  this  ^ect,  has  induced  the  authors  to 
make  a  comparative  examination  of  extracts  of  A.  Napellus  and  A. 
paniculatum. 

The  extracts  differed  considerably  in  appearance  and  taste.  That 
from  A.  panicidatum  was  firm,  dark  green,  and  had  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  bat  without  any  of  the  peculiar  after-effects  produced  by  the 
extract  of  A,  Napellus, 

The  latter  was  dark  brown  and  much  more  hygroscopic,  and  was 
totally  unlike  a  green  extract  of  the  B.  P.  It  produced,  when  a 
small  quantity  was  taken,  the  characteristic  tingling,  etc. 

The  *'  paniculatum  "  extract  was  examined  as  follows : — 

It  was  rubbed  down  with  water  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  strong 
alcohol  added,  and  allowed  to  macerate,  with  frequent  shaking,  for 
some  days. 

The  liquid  was  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid.  The  liquid  was  then 
made  alkaline  and  treated  with  ether,  from  which  the  alkaloid  was 
recovered  in  the  usual  manner.  It  yielded  about  three  per  cent,  of 
a  non-crystalline  substance,  giving  alkaloidal  reactions  and  having  a 
very  bitter  taste.  The  quantity,  however,  was  too  small  for  iden- 
tification. 

The  uncrystallized  substance  was  totally  free  from  aconitine,  as 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  tingling  produced  when  tasted. 

112  pounds  of  fresh  herb  was  divided  into  flowers,  stem,  leaves, 
and  when  dried  yielded  twenty-two  pounds  of  stem,  eight  pounds 
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of  leaves,  and  three  oances  flowers.  Each  of  these  was  examined 
separately,  as  follows  : — 

Maceration  with  strong  alcohol,  and  subsequently  with  acidulated 
water.  The  alcohol  was  distilled,  and  the  residue  washed  with 
dilute  acid,  alkalized,  and  treated  with  ether.  From  the  ether  the 
alkaloid  was  recovered  and  purified. 

In  each  case  the  alkaloidal  substance  produced  was  apparently 
the  same,  having  a  bitter  taste,  but  without  the  pungency  charac- 
teristic of  the  active  aconite  bases. 

The  amount  of  alkaloid  contained  in  the  various  parts  of  the  dry 
plant  was  as  follows : — 

Flowers -9  per  cent. 

Leaves *I        „ 

Stem 

Extract *3        ir 

The  relatively  large  quantity  of  alkaloid  in  the  flowers  will  be  at 
once  noticed,  and  this  fact  alone  may  prove  of  great  value  in  suc- 
ceeding work  on  the  alkaloids  of  plants. 

The  authors  intend  to  make  an  examination  of  the  root  of 
A.  paniculcUum  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  supply,  and  then  to  report 
further  upon  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid  of  this  genus. 

The  Relative  Activity  of  Aconitiiies  firom  different  Commercial 
Sources.  Prof.  P.  C.  Plugge.  (Archiv  der  Pharm,,  Jan.,  1882.) 
A  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  aconitine,  which  was  brought 
under  the  author's  notice,  caused  him  to  investigate  the  relative 
toxic  action  of  different  kinds  of  aconitine,  with  the  object  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  case  in  question.  His  results  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1.  Petit's  nitrate  of  aconitine  has  a  poisonous  action  at  least 
eight  times  stronger  than  that  of  Merck's,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  times  stronger  than  that  of  Friedlander's. 

2.  Merck's  nitrate  of  aconitine  has  a  poisonous  action  at  least 
twenty  to  thirty  times  stronger  than  that  of  Friedlander's. 

It  also  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  preparations  known 
as  *'  German  aconitine  "  are  not  alwajs  of  tbe  Rame  strength,  there 
being  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  two  German  prepara- 
tions examined  than  between  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  and  the 
French  preparation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  author  emphasises  the  necessity  that 
physicians  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  prescribing  aconitine 
and  its  salts,  as  the  dispensing  of  a  different  preparation  from  that 
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intended  by  the  presoriber  may  lead  to  the  administration  of  a  fatal 
dose,  as  in  the  case  reported  upon  by  the  author,  where  instead  of 
Friedlander*8  preparation,  whioh  was  intended  but  not  specified 
by  the  prescriber,  that  of  Petit,  which  was  one  handred  and  seventy 
times  stronger,  was  nsed.  The  anthor  also  recommends  that  the 
official  maximum  dose  in  the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia,  of  four  milli- 
grams, or  of  thirty-two  milligrams  per  day,  should  be  struck  out, 
as  in  this  case  it  proved  fatal. 

The  Yield  of  Aconitine  from  Aconite  Boot  according  to  different 
Processes.  C.  Schneider  (New Bemedies,  lSS2y  l^.,  from  Archiv 
der  Pharm,,  ccxix..  No.  5.)  The  anthor  has  tried  different  processes 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  yield  of  alkaloid.  The  process  of  the 
Britisb  PharmacopoBia  yielded  only  0*002  per  cent.,  or  one  part  of 
alkaloid  from  50,000  parts  of  aconite.  Morton's  process  (Buchner's 
Oommenia/r  zur  Ph,  Oerm.y  1874)  gave  0'127  per  cent,  of  a  light 
yellow  powder.  HirzeFs  process  yielded  00046  per  cent.  (Vor- 
trdge  iiber  Pharmaoiey  Leipzig).  Wittstein's  process  (Ardeitung 
zur  Da/rst.,  etc.,)  g^ve  0*14  per  cent.,  in  well-formed,  isolated, 
six-sided  tablets.  Hottot  and  Li^gois'  process  (Dorvault's  Ojficine, 
approaching  4n  its  main  features  that  of  the  U.S.  Ph.)  yielded  0'296 
per  cent,  of  crystals.  Duquesnel's  process  (Jahresbericht  der  Pharm., 
1872)  gave  0339  per  cent,  of  well-developed  crystals. 

The  good  results  of  the  last-named  process  are  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  Doqnesners  extract  is  made  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  by  cold  percolation,  while 
ail  the  others  use  more  or  less  heat,  some  with  and  others  without 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  Extraction  of  Fat  from  Nux  Vomica.  T.  E.  Greenish. 
(Pharm,  Joum.y  3rd  series,  xii.,  581.)  Halberg  has  recommended 
the  removal  of  fat  from  nux  vomica  by  means  of  petroleum  ether 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  extract,  and  has 
stated  that  this  solvent  does  not  remove  any  portion  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  author,  however,  finds  that  this  process  of  purification  involves 
the  loss  of  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  alkaloids 
present,  and  should  therefore  not  be  applied.  No  such  loss,  however, 
occurs  if  coal-tar  benzol  be  nsed  instead  of  petroleum  spirit ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  author  recommends  the  removal  of  the  fat  by 
percolation  with  the  former  as  a  safe  operation. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Homatropine  Hydrobromate.  Prof. 
P.  B.  Power.  (Amer.  Joum,  of  Pharm.,  1882,  148.)  The 
author's  observations  lead  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That   homatropine  hydrobromate  in  solations  of   two,  four, 
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and  six  graiDS  to  the  onoce  is  competent  to  paralyse  the  aooommo- 
dation. 

2.  That  in  from  sixteen  to  thirty  hoars  this  paralysis  entirely 
disappears. 

3.  That  dilation  of  the  pnpil  accompanies  the  paralysis,  and  is 
more  persistent,  the  probable  duration  being  forty-eight  hours. 

4  That  it  is  no  more  liable  to  prodnoe  coDJonctival  irritation 
than  atropine  or  dnboisine. 

5.  That  it  produces  far  less  constitutional  disturbance  than 
either  of  the  old  mydriatics. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Aspidospermine.  Dr.  G-.  Gntmann. 
{Ghetn.  and  Drugg.,  1881,  529.)  The  author  has  conducted  several 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  pharmacological  properties  of  aereral 
aspidospermine  preparations,  and  gives  in  the  Arehiv  fur  Experi" 
mentelle  Pathologie  und  Pharmakologie,  November  8th,  1881,  the 
following  results  of  his  researches : — 

1.  Aspidospermine  has  a  poisonous  effect  on  the  organs  of  re^ir- 
ation  and  circulation  of  both  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

2.  In  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  accompanied  by  a  weakening  of  the  heart's  uction,  is  pro- 
duced, and  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

3.  In  the  case  of  warm-blooded  animals  the  heart  is  first  affected, 
followed  by  a  considerable  weakening  of  the  pulse,  a  redaction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  sometimes  very  considerable,  in  most 
cases  accompanied  by  a  gradual  dyspnoea.  Death  ensaes  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Physiological  Experiments  with  ChrysarobiiL  Drs.  Lewin  and 
Bosenthal.  (Olasgow  Med,  Joum,^  November,  1881,  386.  From 
Pharm,  Journ.)  The  author's  experiments  were  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  whether  chrysarobin  undergoes  oxidation  in- 
to chrysophanic  acid  within  the  system.  It  was  found  that  when 
chrysarobin  was  administered  to  a  rabbit  in  the  form  of  a  pill  made 
up  with  bread  crumbs,  it  underwent  partial  oxidation,  a  part  passing 
unchanged  into  the  urine,  where  its  presence  was  indicated  by  the 
violet  colour  produced  upon  treating  a  benasol  extract  of  the  orine 
with  caustic  soda.  When  the  chrysarobin  was  applied  externally 
as  an  ointment,  it  was  found  that  it  was  absorbed  through  the  skin 
and  partly  converted  into  chrysophanic  acid,  whilst  the  part  not 
oxidized  excited  nephritis  during  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 

Estimation  of  the  Amylolytic  and  Proteolytic  Activity  of  Pan- 
creatic Extracts.  W.  Roberts.  (Joum.  Ohem.  8oe.,  1881,  1051.) 
The  idrm  ferment  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  two  groups  of  agents, 
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wbicb,  altbongh  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  mode  of  action,  never- 
theless belong  to  essentially  different  categories.  The  organized  or 
farmed  ferments^  of  whicb  yeast  is  the  type,  are  independent  organ- 
isms with  powers  of  growth  and  reproduction,  and  the  transforma- 
tions which  constitute  tbeir  special  characteristics  as  ferments  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  nntritive  operations  of  these  organ- 
isms. The  ferment  power  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ferment 
organism  by  any  method  of  filtration  or  by  any  solvent.  The 
soluble  fermefntSy  on  the  other  hand,  pass  freely  into  solution  in 
water ;  tbeir  action  is  disassociated  from  the  life  of  the  gland-cells 
which  produced  them,  and  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  the  power  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  The  author,  following  Kiibne,  designates 
these  soluble  ferments  as  '*  enzymes,"  and  farther  proposes  to  de- 
signate tbeir  action  as  enzymom^  and  it  nature  as  enzymio. 

The  pancreas  is  the  source  of  two  ferments  or  enzymes  of  capital 
importance  in  the  digestion  of  food ;  viz.,  an  amylolaotive  enzyme, 
called  pancreatic  diastase^  and  a  proteolytic  enzjrme,  called  trypsin. 
The  pancreas  also  takes  an  important  share  in  the  digestion  of  fats ; 
hut  whether  this  power  is  due  to  an  enzyme  or  to  an  agent  of 
different  character  is  a  question  not  yet  determined.  The  present 
paper  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  amylolytic  and  proteolytic 
fanctions  of  the  pancreas. 

EstimaMon  of  the  Amylolytic  Activity  of  Fancreaa  Extracts : 
l>iastasimetry, — The  method  adopted  by  the  autbor  for  this  purpose 
consists  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  starch-mucilage  of  known 
strengtb  wbicb  can  be  transformed  by  a  unit-measure  of  a  diastasic 
solution  to  the  point  at  whicb  it  ceases  to  give  a  colour-reaction 
with  iodine,  in  a  unit  of  time  and  at  a  fixed  temperature.  The 
vanishing  point  of  the  colour-reaction  is  called  the  achromic  point. 

The  amoimt  of  amylolytic  work  whicb  can  be  done,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  standard  starch-mucilage  wbicb  can  be 
brought  to  tbe  achromic  point  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  sample 
of  pancreatic  extract,  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
extract  employed,  provided  the  products  of  tbe  enzymosis  do  not 
aocnmulate  in  tbe  solution  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  the 
action,  wbicb  will  not  be  tbe  case  if  tbe  starch-mucilage  used  is 
sufficiently  dilute.  The  mucilage  used  in  the  author's  experiments 
was  of  the  strengtb  of  1  per  cent.  This  law  of  proportionality  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  action  of  all  enzymes, 
which  indeed,  having  no  power  of  growth  or  multiplication,  con- 
form in  this  respect  to  the  law  wbicb  governs  tbe  action  of 
ordinary  cbemical  agents. 
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The  fandamental  rale  governing  the  relations  of  quantitj  and 
time  in  the  action  of  an  enzyme  is  that  of  inverse  proportion;  that 
is  to  Bay,  a  doable  qnantitj  of  an  enzyme  will  do  a  g^ven  amoant  of 
work  in  half  the  time,  etc.  This  rale,  however,  is  apparently  modi- 
fied by  another ;  namely,  that  an  enzyme  liberates  its  energy  at  a 
progressively  retarded  rate.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  pancreatic 
extract  upon  starch-mncilage,  the  rale  of  inverse  proportion  be- 
tween quantity  and  time  was  found  to  hold  good  within  consider- 
able limits,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  resalts  of 
experiments  in  which  10  c.c.  standard  starch-mucilage  of  the 
strength  of  1  per  cent.,  dilated  with  water  up  to  100  cc,  was  sab- 
jected  to  the  action  of  pancreatic  extract  at  the  temperature  of  15°. 
The  "  calculated  "  time  in  the  third  column  was  obtained  by  taking 
the  middle  observation  of  each  set  as  a  standard  of  comparison  : — 


Quantity  of  Pancreatio 

Time  in  which  the  Achromic  Point  was  reached : 

Extract  employed. 

Found. 

Oalcnlated. 

rO-02  CO. 

84  xninatea. 

86  minuteB. 

004    ,. 

18 

18 

I. 

0-08    ,. 

9 

9 

0-ie  „ 

7 

7i      „ 

l0-20    „ 

8 

H        n 

(0-4      „ 

4|      .. 

6 

11.         3  0-2      „ 

10 

10 

tO-06    .. 

40 

40 

In  both  these  sets  of  observations  the  inverse  time-rate  comes  out 
with  a  very  near  approach  to  exactness.  When,  however,  only  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  pancreatic  extract  was  employed,  the 
attainment  of  the  achromic  point  was  postponed  beyond  the  term 
indicated  by  the  rule.  Thus,  when  0*004  cc.  of  the  extract  was 
employed,  the  achromic  point  was  reached  in  125  minutes;  con- 
sequently, with  0*0005  c.c.  extract,  the  time  should,  according  to 
the  rule,  have  been  1000  minutes,  but  it  was  actually  1,380. 

Influence  of  Temperature, — The  action  was  found  to  increase  in 
energy  (or  speed)  from  0^  to  80° ;  thence  to  45°  it  continued  steady ; 
above  45°  it  became  less  and  less  energetic,  and  finally  ceased  be- 
tween 65°  and  70°. 

Comparative  Diastasic  Values  of  different  Pancreatic  Extracts. — 
The  diastasic  value  of  an  extract  is  expressed,  in  the  author's  sys- 
tem, by  the  number  of  cubic  centimters  of  standard  mucilage  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  achromic  point  by  1  c.c.  of  the  extract  to  be 
tested  in  five  minutes  at  a  given  temperature.    By  this  mode  of 
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estimating,  the  antbor  foand  that  the  extract  obtained  from  the 
pancreatic  tissue  of  the  pig  has  at  4/(f  a  mean  diastasic  value  of 
100,  those  of  the  ox  and  sheep  at  the  sanoe  temperatare  having  the 
values  11  and  10  respectively.  Filtered  human  saliva  has  a  dia- 
stasic value  of  10  to  17  at  40^,  and  ifcs  energy  varies  with  the 
temperature,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  pancreatic  ex- 
tract. Malt  diaatdse  has  a  diastasic  value  of  4  to  5  at  40°,  increasing 
to  10  at  about  60°,  above  which  it  diminishes,  but  does  not  cease 
entirely  until  tbe  temperature  is  raised  to  80°.  Several  specimens 
of  human  urine  showed  a  diastasic  value  of  003  to  0 '13  at  40°. 

Proteolytic  Actwity  of  Pancreatic  Extracts  :  ^  Trypsimeiry, — Milk 
digested  with  pancreatic  acid  acquires  the  property  of  curdling 
wben  boiled.  The  onset  of  this  reaction  occurs  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  activity  of  the  extract  and  the  quantity  of  it  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  time  of  its  advent  may  be  fixed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  method  of  measuring  the  pro- 
teolytic activity  of  pancreatic  extracts.  The  reaction  in  question 
depends  on  the  production,  as  a  first  step  in  the  digestion,  of  casein, 
of  a  modified  form  of  that  body — termed  by  the  aathor  metacasein 
— which  resembles  casein  in  being  cardled  by  acetic  acid  in  the 
cold,  hut  differs  from  it  in  being  curdled  also  by  simple  boiling. 
These  two  reactions  together  distinguish  metacasein  from  all  other 
prote'ids.  The  property  of  curdling  when  boiled,  which  may  be 
called  the  metacas€^n  rea^ctiouj  continues  observable  in  milk  under- 
going tryptic  digestion  until  near  the  end  of  the  process ;  it  then 
disappears  somewhat  abruptly,  the  milk  remaining  flaid  when 
boiled.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  the  onsei-point  and  the  vanish' 
ing-point  of  the  metacasein  reaction,  these  two  points  marking 
respectively  the  initifil  and  terminal  limits  of  the  principal  phases 
in  the  digestion  of  milk  by  pancreatic  extract.  Before,  however, 
the  onset-point  of  the  reaction — 1.6.,  distinct  curdling — is  attained, 
its  approach  is  indicated  by  an  appearance  of  soiling  of  the  sides  of 
the  test-tube  in  which  the  milk  has  been  boiled.  This  appearance 
is  due  to  incipient  coagulation,  which  presently  develops  into  pro- 
nounced curdling. 

When  milk  is  diluted  with  water,  the  occurrence  of  the  metacasein 
reaction  is  postponed,  the  time  of  postponement  varying  with  the 
degree  of  dilution. 

The  method  of  trypsimetry  adopted  by  the  author  consists  in 
ascertaining  how  many  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  can  be  brought  to 
the  onset  of  the  metacasein  reaction  in  five  minutes  by  Ic.c.  of  the 
extract  to  be  tested  at  a  given  temperature,  attention  being  paid,  as 
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in  the  case  of  diastase,  to  the  relations  of  tiyptic  action  to  qnantitj, 
time,  and  temperatare. 

The  rule  of  inverse  relation  between  quantity  and  time,  which 
was  found  to  be  valid  within  a  wide  range  in  the  case  of  diastase 
and  starch,  holds  good  in  the  case  of  trypsin  and  milk  within 
narrow  limits  only.  When  the  time  of  action  exceeds  eight  or  ten 
minutes  the  advent  of  the  metacasem  reaction  is  postponed  beyond 
the  term  indicated  by  the  rule  of  inverse  proportion,  and  this  post- 
ponement increases  as  the  time  of  action  is  lengthened.  When  the 
vanishing-point  of  the  metacasem  reaction  is  taken  as  the  point  of 
comparison,  the  results  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  rule  of 
inverse  proportion,  especially  at  low  temperatures ;  nevertheless  the 
evidence  points  in  the  same  direction,  indicating  that  trypsin,  like 
diastase,  exhausts  itself  in  action  at  a  progressively  retarded  rate. 
When  the  onset-point  of  the  reaction  falls  between  three  and  six 
minutes,  the  inverse  time-rate  gives  a  trustworthy  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, but  not  beyond  these  limits. 

Tryptic  enzymosis  is  exceedingly  eensitive  to  temperature.  The 
action  of  trypsin  on  milk  increases  in  energy  from  0^  to  60^,  but 
above  this  point  there  is  a  rapid  fall,  the  action  being  finally  arrested 
between  75^  and  80^  There  is  not,  as  with  diastase,  any  range  or 
platform  of  indifferent  temperature. 

The  following  table  shows  the  eneymic  values  of  twelve  samples 
of  pancreatic  extract  prepared  with  single  glands  from  four  pigs, 
four  oxen,  and  four  sheep,  killed  for  the  market.  All  the  observa- 
tions were  made  at  40°.  D  stands  for  diastafiic,  T  for  tryptic 
value : — 


Piff. 

Or. 

Bheqp. 

Ko.  1.  D  =  166 

T-64 

No.  5.  D«.  8 

T-64 

No.    9.  D=  5 

T-126 

No.  2.  D-lOO 

T-83 

No.  6.  D  =  10 

T-50 

No.  10.  D-12 

T-  88 

No.  8.  D-lOO 

T-72 

No.  7.  D«  9 

T-42 

No.  11.  D-14 

T=  64 

No.  4.  D-lOO 

T-64 

No.  8.  D-13 

T«83 

No.  12.  D»  4 

T-  28 

The  oscillations  in  the  two  enzymic  values  do  not  exhibit  any 
regular  relation  to  each  other. 

The  most  appropriate  standard  of  temperature  for  the  valuation 
of  tryptic  activity  is  40°,  as  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
temperature  at  which  trypsin  operates  in  the  normal  digestion  of 
warm-blooded  animals ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  perform  the 
testing  at  or  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  say  at  20°, 
and  the  author  has  ascertained  that  the  values  of  T  obtained  at  this 
temperature  may  be  converted  with  sufficient  accuracy  into  the 
corresponding  values  at  40°  by  multiplying  them  by  3 '5. 
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Powdered  Extracts.  C.  S.  Hall  berg.  (Ohem.  and  Drugg.^ 
1881,  495.)  Ordinary  powdered  extracts  absorb  enough  moisture 
daring  very  short  exposares  to  render  them  a  hard  mass.  The 
writer  finds  that  this  is  dae  to  the  small  percentage  of  admixture 
used.  Samples  of  rarioas  extract  powder,  with  the  addition  of  10 
and  20  per  cent,  of  milk  sugar  or  dextrine,  solidified  in  securely- 
corked  bottles  within  a  year,  although  the  bottles  had  not  been 
opened.  The  GFerman  Pharmacopoeia  orders  the  powdered  extract 
to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  a  neutral  powder.  This  is  the 
smallest  practicable  addition.  But  the  variation  in  the  yield  of 
extract  is  so  great,  even  with  the  same  lot  of  drugs,  that  it  is  wiser 
to  make  the  crude  drug  the  standard,  and  dilute  the  extract  to  half 
or  some  proportion  of  it.  Nux  vomica,  exhausted  with  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  yielded  10  per  cent,  of  extract;  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
12  per  cent,  of  extract;  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  14  per  cent,  extract ; 
70  per  cent,  alcohol,  16  per  cent,  extract.  A  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion of  this  troublesome  extract  was  obtained  by  exhausting  with 
benzine,  which  removed  5  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  but  no  alkaloids ; 
and  subsequent  exhaustion  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol.  Four  per 
cent,  extract  was  obtained,  which  was  mixed  with  6  per  cent,  of 
milk  sugar,  and  powdered.  No  satisfactory  vessel  has  been  proposed 
for  drying  and  powdering  extracts.  Glass  plates  should  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  thin  porcelain  dishes,  if  they  are  considered  valuable.  A 
large  shallow  enamelled  iron  evaporating  dish  is  the  best.  The  ex- 
tract should  be  thinly  spread,  and  dried  in  a  steam  closet.  When 
the  extract  becomes  brittle  at  ordinary  temperature,  it  should  be 
scraped  off  (care  being  taken  to  protect  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air),  and  immediately  powdered  with  at  least  one-fourth  the 
amount  of  the  diluent.  It  should  be  quickly  triturated  with  the 
remainder  of  the  diluent  and  transferred  to  the  wide-mouthed  corked 
bottle. 

Emulsions.  G.  L.  Diehl.  (Amer.  Journ.  ofPhwrm.,  1882, 181.) 
The  successful  formation  of  emulsions,  whether  of  fixed  or  volatile 
oils,  is  dependent  upon  certain  rules,  well  understood  by  accom- 
plished pharmacists,  which  when  deviated  from  will  invariably  em- 
barrass the  operator,  either  by  retarding  or  completely  preventing 
perfect  emulsification.     These  rules  are : — 

1.  That  the  water  and  gum  arabic  shall  be  in  definite  and  absolute 
proportion  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  3  parts  of  water  to 
2  parts  of  gum,  both  by  weight. 

2.  That  the  relation  of  oil  to  gum  (and  water)  shall  be  definite 
within  certain  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mucilage  formed  in  the 
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above  proportions  is  capable  of  perfectly  emulsifjing  a  minimnm 
and  a  maximam  proportion  of  oil.  The  minimnm  proportion  is  2 
parts  of  oil  to  1  of  gum ;  the  maximum  proportion  is  4  parts  of 
oil  to  1  part  of  gnm. 

8.  That  the  trituration  of  the  oil,  gnm,  and  water  be  continued 
till  a  perfectly  homogeneous  milky- white,  thick,  creamy  mixture  is 
formed — i.e.,  nntil  perfect  emulsification  takes  place— before  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

The  thick  creamy  emulsion  obtained,  if  the  above  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  perfect  emulsions.  It  will  bear 
dilution  to  any  extent  with  water,  forming  mixtures  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  added,  from  the  appearance  and  consistence 
of  cream  to  that  of  very  thin  milk.  Obvionsly  the  water  may  be 
substituted  by  solutions  of  saline  compounds,  syrups,  etc.,  and  this 
enables  the  production  of  the  various  combinations  of  cod-liver  oil 
in  current  use  from  the  above  thick  creamy  emulsion,  which  for 
distinction  the  author  designates  as : — 

1.  Concentrated  Emulsion  of  OodAiver  Oil. — ^Take  of  fresh  Nor- 
wegian cod-liver  oil  8  troy  ounces ;  powdered  gum  arabic,  2  troy 
ounces ;  distilled  water,  3  troy  ounces.  First  weigh  the  gnm 
into  a  wedge  wood  or  porcelain  mortar,  then  the  oil,  and  tritu- 
rate till  the  gum  is  well  mixed  with  the  oil ;  then  weigh  into  the 
mixture  the  distilled  water,  and  triturate  the  whole  briskly  until  the 
mixture  thickens  and  acquires  a  pasty  consistence  and  milky  white- 
ness.  Now  scrape  down  the  portions  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  and  to  the  pestle,  and  continue  the  trituration  for  a  short 
time ;  after  which  add  such  other  ingredients  as  may  be  desirable, 
or  transfer  the  concentrated  emulsion  to  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  for 
future  use. 

This  concentrated  emulsion  will  keep  for  a  reasonable  time  in 
cold  weather,  and,  if  placed  in  the  ice  chest,  also  during  warm 
weather.  It  may  therefore  be  kept  in  stoek  if  the  demand  for 
emulsions  is  brisk  enough  to  Justify  it ;  but  inasmuch  as  its  prepara- 
tion does  not  consume  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes,  it  is  advised 
to  always  prepare  it  fresh,  or  at  all  events,  never  to  prepare  more 
than  a  week's  supply,  particularly  in  summer.  Its  consistence  is 
such  that  it  is  poured  out  of  the  containing  vessel  with  difficulty  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  using  one  with  a  wide  mouth,  which  should 
be  as  securely  stoppered  as  possible,  and  should  be  cleaned  very 
carefully  each  time  it  is  refilled.  All  this  takes  time  and  involves 
trouble,  which  is  prevented  by  preparing  the  concentrated  emulsion 
only  as  required. 
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2.  Simple  Emidsion  of  God-liver  OIL — Take  of  concentrated  emnl- 
sion  of  cod -liver  oil  13  troy  ounces ;  oil  of  wintergreen,  24  drops ; 
syrnp,  1  flnid  onnce ;  water,  3  fluid  ounces.  Weigh  the  concen- 
trated emulsion  into  a  mortar,  add  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  and 
triturate  thoroughly ;  then  gradually  add  first  the  water  and  then 
the  syrup. 

The  manipulation  for  this  emulsion  is  typical  for  all  the  other 
cod-liver  oil  emulsions  given  below.  It  has  the  consistence  of  very 
thick  cream,  but  is  readily  poured  out  of  narrow-mouthed  bottles, 
is  milky  white,  and  mixes  readily  with  water  or  other  liquids  that 
may  be  administered  with  it.  It  contains  exactly  fifty  per  cent,  (by 
volume)  of  oil,  the  quantity  that  manufactured  emulsions  are  stated 
to  contain,  but  do  not  always  contain  that  proportion.  The  oil  of 
wintergreen  disguises  the  odour  of  the  cod-liver  very  admirably,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  that  it  acts  as  a  preservative. 

3.  EmuUion  of  OodMver  OU  with  Hypophosphite  of  Lime. — This 
differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  128  grains  of  hypophosphite 
of  calcium  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  each  tablespoonful  of  the 
finished  emulsion  containing  4  grains  of  that  salt. 

4.  Emulsion  of  God-liver  Oil  with  Hypophosphite  of  Lime  and 
Soda. — This  differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  128  grains  of 
hypophosphite  of  calcium  and  96  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  sodium 
are  dissolved  in  the  water,  each  tablespoonful  of  the  finished  emulsion 
containing  4  grains  of  the  calcium  and  3  grains  of  the  sodium  salt. 

5.  Emulsion  of  God-liver  Oil  with  Hypophosphites. — This  differs 
from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  128  grains  of  hypophosphite  of 
calcium,  96  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  sodium,  and  64  grains  of 
hypophosphite  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  the  water ;  each  table- 
spoonful containing  4  grains  of  the  calcium,  3  grains  of  the 
sodium,  and  2  grains  of  the  potassium  salt,  and  corresponding  to 
a  teaspoonful  of  Churchill's  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites. 

6.  Em.ulsion  of  GodMver  Oil  with  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This 
differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  256  grains  of  phosphate 
of  calcium  are  dissolved  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  128  grains  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  each  tablespoonful  containing  8  grains  of  the 
phosphate  held  in  pleasantly-acid  solution. 

7.  Emulsion  of  GodMver  Oil  with  Phosphate  of  Lim^  and  Soda. — 
This  differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  256  grains  of  phosphate 
of  calcium  and  64  grains  of  phosphate  of  sodium  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  acidulated  with  128  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  each  table- 
spoonful containing  8  grains  of  the  calcium  and  2  grains  of  the 
sodium  salt. 
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8.  EmuUion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with  LactophospJuite  of  Lime. — 
This  differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  256  grains  of  lactate 
of  calcium  dissolved  in  2  fluid  ounces  of  diluted  phosphorio  acid 
are  substituted  for  2  fluid  ounces  of  the  ^ater,  each  tabiespoonful 
containing  8  grains  of  lactate  of  lime,  or  about  10  grains  of 
lactophosphate. 

9.  Mnulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with  Wild-eherry  Bark. — This 
differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  oil  of  wintergreen  is 
replaced  bj  8  drops  of  bitter  almonds,  and  in  that  1  fluid  ounce 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  wild-cherry  bark  is  substituted  for  1  fluid 
ounce  of  tbe  water;  each  tabiespoonful  containing  15  minims  of 
the  fluid  extract  and  one-fourth  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Other  combinations  of  ood-liyer  oil  with  different  medicinal 
agents  may  be  effected  in  the  same  way  as  pointed  out  above,  or  the 
proportions  of  salts  may  be  varied  to  suit  particular  cases.  The 
process  for  the  concentrated  emulsion  also  may  be  applied  to  the 
emulsification  of  other  oils,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  : — 

10.  Emtdsion  of  Castor  Oil — Take  of  castor  oil  4  troy  ounces ; 
powdered  gum  arabic,  1  troy  ounce;  syrup,  cinnamon  water,  of 
each  3  fluid  ounces ;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  12  minims.  Emulsify  the 
oil  with  the  gum  and  distilled  water,  as  directed  under  No.  1,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients  successively  with  constant  trituration. 
This  emukion  contains  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  and  is 
consequently  more  limpid  than  the  fifty  per  cent,  cod-liver  oil 
emulsions  above  described,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  elegant 
preparation. 

Glucose  as  an  Ezcipient  fbr  Pill  Ifassei.  P.  W.  Lascheid. 
(Amer.  Jouni.  of  Pharm.j  July,  1881.)  A  series  of  experiments  was 
made  with  a  view  of  determining  the  comparative  value  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  excipients  recommended.  The  excipients  used 
were:  (1)  glyceriteof  starch;  (2)  gly'cerite  of  tragacanth,  made  with 
1  part  of  gum  to  8  parts  of  glycerine ;  and  (3)  glucose. 

Vegetable  potuders  are  not  unfreqnently  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  an  extract,  serving  as  an  excipient,  and  if  the  mass  be  too  hard 
or  too  soft,  water  or  a  dry  substance  is  added  for  obtaining  the 
proper  consistency.  When  no  excipient  is  ordered,  the  use  of 
glucose  will  give  entire  satisfaction,  requiring  less  time  and  lees 
labour  than  the  other  excipients,  and  adding  but  little  to  the  bulk 
of  the  pill  as  compared  with  the  other  excipients. 

To  make  a  pill-mass  of  powdered  rhubarb  18  parts,  and  glucose  10 
parts,  or  glycerite  of  tragacanth  9  parts,  required  about  the  same 
time  and  laboar ;  but  with  glycerite  of  starch  10  parte,  more  labour 
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was  necessary.  On  testing  the  pills  with  water,  those  made  with 
glucose  were  completely  disintegrated  before  any  visible  effect  was 
shown  npon  those  made  with  other  excipients. 

Pilula  aloes  are  sometimes  prescribed  to  be  made  without  soap. 
Olncose  forms  with  aloes  an  excellent  pill  mass,  yet  it  cannot  be 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  as  the  pills  are  less  readily  soluble, 
requiring  five  times  the  length  of  time  for  solution.  For  12  grains 
of  aloes,  4  grains  of  glucose  and  2  drops  of  water  were  used. 

Vegetable  powders  and  salts  are,  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  made 
into  suitable  pill  masses.  When  the  salts  are  in  excess,  Hager 
recommends  the  use  of  bread,  which,  however,  greatly  increase  the 
size  of  the  pills.  Ferri  sulphas  and  pnlv.  glycyrrhizsB,  aa  gr.  x., 
were  made  with  glucose,  g^.  ix.,  glycerite  of  tragacanth,  gr.  vi.,  and 
with  glycerite  of  starch,  gr.  viii. ;  the  last-mentioned  excipient  is 
the  least  desirable,  since  the  mass  suddenly  softens.  In  this  case 
glucose  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  useful  excipient ;  the  pills  made  with 
it  were  completely  disintegrated  three  minutes  before  the  water  had 
any  effect  upon  those  made  with  the  other  excipients. 

Pill  masses  consisting  of  ferri  sulphas,  potassi  carbonas,  and  pulv. 
aloes  socotr.,  aa  gr.  x.  were  made,  using  6  grains  of  glucose  and  5 
grains  of  the  glycerites  respectively.  The  latter  became  quite  hard 
in  a  short  time.  Immersed  in  water,  those  made  with  glucose  and 
glycerite  of  starch  were  disintegrated  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time ;  while  one  hour  and  a  half  additional  time  was  required  for 
those  containing  tragacanth. 

Resins  and  Gum  Besins. — The  trituration  of  these  substances  with 
alcohol,  as  recommended  by  Hager  and  others,  does  not  give  the 
best  results,  too  much  time  and  patience  being  required  for  obtaining 
the  proper  consistency.  In  most  cases  the  mass  is  readily  formed 
with  glucose,  which  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  softening  the  sub- 
stance. Guaiacum  resin,  however,  is  an  exception,  since  too  much 
time  is  necessary  for  forming  a  pill  mass  with  glucose;  but  the 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  tragacanth  aided  the  operation  in 
a  marked  degree.  For  resina  gnaiaci,  gr.  xxiv.,  16  grains  of  glucose 
and  15  grains  glycerite  of  starch  were  used,  the  latter  requiring  the 
addition  of  a  little  powdered  liquorice  root.  Both  kinds  of  pills, 
after  remaining  in  water  for  twelve  hours,  had  separated  into  par- 
ticles floating  in  the  water. 

Mastiche,  gr.  xxiv.,  yields,  with  16  grains  of  glucose,  a  very  *itis- 
factory  result,  the  pills  being  of  a  clear,  pale  yellow  colour  when 
finished.  When  glycerite  of  starch  was  used,  a  little  tragacanth  did 
not  give  a  satisfactory  result  (also  not  with  resin  of  guaiacum). 
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The  mastio  pills  wiih  glucose  were  completely  disintegrated  in  five 
minntes,  those  with  glycerite  of  starch  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  pilnlsd  aloes  et  asafoetidsd,  IJ.  S.  P.,  the  soap  can  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  glucose  (24  grains)  when  rapid  solubility  is  a 
point  of  consideration,  the  latter  didsolving  in  one-half  the  time 
necessary  for  those  made  with  soap. 

Glucose  may  also  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  syrup  in 
the  formula  for  pil.  galbani  comp.,  U.  S.  P. 

Oinchona  Alkaloids. — Of  the  numerous  excipients  heretofore  re- 
commended, glycerin  is  probably  the  best  for  the  production  of  an 
ele^nt  white  quinine  or  cinchonidine  pill ;  but  a  comparative  trial 
will  prove,  both  as  regards  manipulation  and  appearance,  that 
glucose  is  superior.  For  quinisd  sulphas,  gr.  vi.,  3  grains  of  glucose, 
and  for  cinchonidiea  sulphas,  gr.  xii.,  5  gprains  of  glucose  were  used. 
The  pills  are  made  readily  in  less  time,  and  are  of  smaller  size  than 
when  made  with  most  other  excipients. 

Quiniaa  sulphate  and  exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate,  of  each  6  parts, 
were  made  into  pills,  using  in  one  case  5  parts  of  glucose,  and  in  the 
other  4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  glycerin.  The  former 
pills  were  completely  disintegrated  in  less  time  than  those  made 
with  the  mixture. 

The  author  had  formerly  regarded  glycerite  of  tragacanth  as  the 
most  useful  excipient,  but  his  experiments  convinced  him  of  the 
superiority  of  glucose  in  most  cases,  which  also  served  the  purpose 
admirably  with  a  number  of  substances  that  had  previously  occa- 
sioned more  or  less  difiiculty,  particularly  mixtures  of  aloes  and 
exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate,  quinine  sulphate  and  sodium  salicylate, 
calomel  and  prepared  chalk,  tannin  and  opium,  lead  acetate  and 
opium,  and  others.  In  all  these  cases  the  pills  made  with  glucose 
were  readily  dissolved  or  completely  disintegrated. 

Note  on  Confection  of  Sulphur.  P.  Boa.  (From  a  paper  read 
before  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Feb.  8, 1882,  and  published  in  the  Tharm,  Joum,^  3rd  series,  xii.,  682.) 
With  the  object  of  preventing  the  deposition  of  sulphur  in  this  con- 
fection, and  to  obtain  a  more  homogeneous  preparation  than  that 
of  the  B.  P.,  the  author  suggests  the  introduction  of  a  suitable 
proportion  of  tragacanth.  With  this  addition  the  formula  for 
the  confection  would  be  as  follows : — 

Sablimed  Sulphur 4  ounces. 

Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  in  powder .  .  1  ounce. 
Tragacanth,  in  powder  .  .  .  .18  grains. 
Syrup  of  Orange  Peel      ....      4  ounces. 

Bub  the  powders  together,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  syrup. 
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PreMrvation  of  Ergot.  E.  Ferret.  {BuU,  gener,  de  Therap.^ 
1882,  202.)  The  aathor  directs  the  ergot  to  be  braised  and  dried 
at  40°  C,  then  powdered  and  again  dried  at  80°  C.  It  is  then 
exhaasted  in  a  percolator  with  strong  ether,  and  the  exhausted 
powder  dried  at  35°  0.  for  several  hours,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  the  heat  is  gradually  and  very  slowly  raised  to  100°  C,  but 
not  maintained  at  the  last-named  temperature  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds.     The  resulting  dry  powder  is  kept  in  small  vials. 

The  Preparation  of  Tinctare  of  Rhubarb.  (Ghem,  and  Drugg., 
1881,358.)  Clarke  states  that  the  marc  of  tinctura  rhei  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  chrysophanic  acid.  At  the  first  glance  this 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  menstruum  used  for  the  extraction  of  the 
drug  is  not  strong  enough  in  alcohol.  The  fact  that  the  fluid 
extract  made  with  more  alcohol  does  not  precipitate  confirms  the 
idea.  An  increased  alcoholic  strength  would  prevent  the  preci- 
pitate, but  it  would  interfere  with  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
tincture.  The  origin  of  the  deposit  is  not  the  alcoholic  weakness 
of  the  menstruum,  but  the  presence  of  a  substance  or  substances  in 
the  tincture  which  cause  a  precipitate ;  for  a  tinctare  made  with 
strong  alcohol,  and  then  diluted,  remains  unchanged. 

The  presence  of  starch  and  pectic  acid  in  the  rhubarb  cause  and 
suggest  a  means  of  preventing  the  precipitate.  Both  are  unstable 
and  apt  to  originate  chemical  change,  and  both  are  sure  to  be 
present,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  tincture  prepared  with 
diluted  alcohol.  In  one  made  with  strong  alcohol  they  are  absent. 
This,  then,  is  the  remedy.  Prepare  the  tinctare  with  92  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  dilute  it  to  the  required  strength.  The 
resins  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water  do  not  afiect  the 
medicinal  effect  of  the  tincture,  and  can  easily  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

Preservation  of  Fowler's  Solution.  E.  Dannenberg.  (Phar- 
tnaeeut,  Zeitung^  1881, 665.)  In  order  to  avoid  the  growth  of  alg89 
and  the  conversion  of  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid  by  oxidation,  the 
author  suggests  that  a  small  quantity  only  of  this  solution  should 
be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  that  this  should  be  preserved  in  small 
bottles  filled  up  to  the  stopper  and  kept  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Solution  of  Morphia  for  Hypodermic  Use.  Prof.  Hamb erg. 
{PharmoGeut.  Zeitung,  1881,  No.  49.)  The  author  finds  morphine 
sulphate  to  be  less  prone  to  decomposition  and  to  the  formation  of 
mycelia  than  the  hydrochlorate  and  other  salts,  and  therefore 
considers  the  sulphate  best  adapted  for  medicinal  morphine  solu- 
tion.     It  should  be  dissolved  in  pure  boiling  distilled  water ;  the 
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solution  should  be  filtered  through  paper  not  premnslj  moistened, 
and  is  best  preserved  in  glass  bottles,  well  filled. 

Table  of  Solubilities.     W.  P.  Morrison.     (Proc,  Gal  Pharm, 

Soc.)  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  diluted  alcohol  of  0*941  sp.  gr.  required  to  dissolve  1  gram  of 
the  salts  named  at  a  temperature  of  60^  F. : — 

Aeidum  benzoicmn 20*00 

„      citrioam 1*00 

„      oxaHcnm 8-00 

„      fialioylioum 42*00 

„      tartaricum 1-25 

Alnminii  et  ammonii  enlph 760*00 

Ammonii  bromidnm 8*00 

„       carbonas lO'OO 

„       ohloridam 6*00 

Antimonii  et  potassii  tartzas.        .        .       .  490*00 

Argenti  niiras 2*50 

CinohonisB  sulphas 20*00 

Ck>deine 4*40 

Cupri  sulphas 618*00 

Ferri  sulphas 286*00 

Hydrargyii  chloridom  oorros.        .        .        .  20*00 

Lithii  oarbosas 179000 

„     citras 2600 

Magnesii  sulphas 47*83 

MorphiiB  aoetas    .        .      \       .        .       .  50*00 

„      murias 26*00 

„      sulphas 40-00 

Plumbi  acetas 8-00 

Potassii  aoetas -60 

„     bicarbonas       ....'.  22*00 

n     bromidum 4-50 

„      oarbonas 1*00 

„     ohloras     ......  88*60 

„     citras 1-00 

„     ferrooyanidum        ....  570*00 

„     iodidum 1*60 

n     nitras 24*00 

„     et  sodii  tartras        ....  29*00 

„     sulphas 700-00 

,,     snlphis 460*00 

Quiniie  sulphas 150*00 

Quinidie  sulphas 2800 

Saccharum  lactis 68*00 

Sodii  acetas 8-00 

„    bicarbonas 88-88 

„    boras 40200 

,,    bromidum •  2-60 
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Sodii  hypophosphifl 5'80 

„    hyposolphis 3*00 

„    phosphas 298-00 

»    salioylas 19*60 

„    sulphas 81-20 

„    Balphocarbolas 18-00 

Stryohnie  solphas                ...  60-00 

Zinoi  Bolphaa        .        .        .   '     .                .  4800 

The  Solubility  of  Essential  Oils  in  Alcohol  as  a  Test  of  their 
Parity.  Dr.  H.  Hager.  (PharmaeeuL  Cmtralhalle,  Jan.  12, 
1882 ;  New  Remedies,  1882,  168.)  The  behaWonr  of  essential  oils 
towards  alcohol  of  certain  strengths  has  been  made  the  bases  of 
several  methods  of  testing  their  parity  {Year-Book  of  Pharmaci/, 
1874,  287,  and  1876,  28^).  The  author  describes  his  own  process 
as  follows : — 

Mix  1  volume  of  essential  oil  at  16-18^  C.  (about  60-60-6°  F.) 
with  2  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*799).  When  the 
mixture  has  become  clear,  add  dilated  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*889, 
containing  70*9  per  cent,  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  small  por^ 
tions  or  in  drops,  until  the  mixture  has  become,  after  one  minute, 
so  far  turbid  that  it  only  appears  opalescent  when  agitated,  with- 
out being  milky.  In  many  cases,  the  further  addition  of  a  drop 
of  diluted  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  render  the  opalescent  mixture 
milky- white.  If  the  opalescence,  at  the  above-named  temperature, 
is  accompanied  by  flocculent  particles,  in  the  case  of  oil  of  anise, 
rose,  and  similar  oils,  the  adulterant  may  be  spermaceti,  paraffin, 
or  other  such  bodies. 

If  the  mixture  is  turbid,  but  still  translucent,  more  of  the  dilated 
alcohol  is  added,  until  the  proper  point  is  reached.  It  should  be 
barely  translucent. 

This  alcohol  test  permits  the  recognition  of  adulteration  in  most 
cases,  though  not  always  the  precise  adulterant.  The  latter  must 
be  sought  for  by  other  means. 

In  general,  it  may  be  started  that  most  of  the  terpenes  and  oil  of 
copaiva,  after  being  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol, 
bears  only  a  very  small  addition  of  the  dilated  alcohol  until  they 
become  cloudy.  Oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  conifer»  generally,  oil  of 
juniper  and  of  eucalyptus,  become  turbid  or  milky-white  already 
when  mixed  with  one  or  two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol.  Since 
all  these  oils  are  used  as  adulterants,  their  presence  interferes  with 
the  solubility  of  the  ethereal  oils  in  the  absolute  alcohol.  Fatty 
oils,  except  castor  oil,  are  likewise  indicated  by  the  test. 
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Benzol,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  increase  the  Bolabilitj-  of  oils  in 
the  dilated  alcohol ;  terpenes,  carbon  bisnlphide,  and  oil  of  copaiva 
decreaRe  it.  For  instance,  if  oil  of  bergamot,  after  being  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol,  bears  the  addition  of  live  volumes 
of  the  dilated  alcohol  without  becoming  turbid,  it  is  probably 
adulterated  with  benzol  or  alcohol.  If  oil  of  mustard  bears  five  to 
six  volumes  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  it  probably  contains  carbon 
bisulphide.  If  oil  of  savin  yields  a  somewhat  turbid  mixture  with 
two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  present ; 
and  if  the  mixture  is  clear  and  requires  two  to  three  volumes  of 
the  diluted  alcohol  to  render  it  turbid,  it  is  adulterated,  probably 
with  benzol  or  alcohol,  etc. 

The  following  list  is  given  by  the  author,  with  the  statement 
that  the  results  are  based  upon  tests  made  with  two  or  three  kinds 
of  each  oil.  He  adds  that  possibly  a  few  of  the  figures  require 
further  confirmation  or  correction. 

Where  x  is  quoted,  the  oil  is  completely  soluble  in  the  diluted 
alcohol.  If  the  mixture  of  the  oil  with  two  volumes  of  absolute 
alcohol  is  turbid  or  milky,  this  is  specially  stated. 

The  figures  in  brackets  denote  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oils  which  were 
examined. 


A  mixtare  of  one  yolnme  of  eisential 

reqnirea,  to  be  ren- 

oil and  two  yolomes  of  absolute 

dered   O] 

paleacent. 

aloohol  (0799) 

vol.  of  dil.  alcohol, 

sp.  gr.  0-889. 

Benzol  (sol.  in  9  vols,  of  the  dlL  alco 

hol). 

Carbon  disulphide  (1*272)    . 

.     0*8 

to    0*9 

Chloroform  (1-495)      . 

.  10 

>i      « 

Nitrobenzol  (oil  of  mirbane,  1*185) 

.  10 

.,      « 

Oil  of  ahnonds,  bitter  (0*960)       . 

.  10 

H            « 

„    amber,  reot.  (0*858)     . 

.     0*8 

„    0*6 

„    angelica  root  (0-898)    . 

.    0-6 

»    0-7 

„            „     seed  (milky-wMte), 

„    anise,  Bnssian  (0*981) . 

.    1*3 

..    1-6 

„        „    very  old  (0-990)  .        . 

.  10 

»      « 

„        ,.    star,  fresh  (0*976)       . 

.    0*8 

..    1-0 

..        M        H  (0-979)          .        . 

.    1*2 

»    1-4 

„    bergamot  (0*875) 

.    1-0 

M    1-3 

„    cade  (1*005). 

.    006 

..    0*16 

„    cajuput  (0*920)    . 

.    80 

n     4*0 

„    green  (0-904)   . 

.    8*0 

„  100 

„    old  . 

.    5*0 

»    80 

„    calamus  (0*920 ;  0*940) 

.    0*9 

M    11 

„    cardamom  (0*980) 

.    1*6 

»     20 

„    caraway  (0*946)   . 

.    8-0 

..    60 

„      old  (0-956)     .        . 

.    8*0 

„  10-0 
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▲  mixtara  of  one  ▼oluiue  of  caaential 
oil  and  two  volamM  of  absolata 
alcohol  (0-798) 


raqnlra,  to  be  ren- 
dered opalescent, 
yol.  of  diL  alcohol, 
ep.  gr.  0*889. 


Oil  of  caraway  rectif.  (0*903)         .        .    1*8  to  2-0 

„  cinnamon  cassia  (1*080)      .        .    2*0  „  2-6 

„           „        Ceylon         .        *       .  16'0  „  x 

„  doves  (1-060)      ....  100  „  x 

{Sol.  in  2  volt,  dil.  aleolwl.) 

„  eopaiva  (0-920)     .        .        .        .    0-3  „  0-86 

„  coriander  (0  880) .        .        .        •    6-0  „  10*0 

„  cabeb  (0-945)  turbid  mixture. 

„        „    (0-920)        .        .        .        .    0-06  „  0-1 

„  OTirled  mint  (mentha  crispa)  (0  940)  0*8  „  1-1 

,,  diU  (0*880) 8*5  „  5*0 

n  encalyptns  (0*900)  mUky'turbid. 

„  fennel  (0-990)       .        .        .        .    0-8  „  1-1 

)i        It    very  old      .        .        .        .    1-3  „  1*6 

„  joniper  berries  (0-850)  milky'turlnd. 

„  juniper  wood  (0-860)    .        .        .0-5  „  0-75 

H  lavender  (0-890)   .        .        .        .    2*0  „  2-5 

„           „    old  (0-888)      •        .        .  10-0  „  X 

„  lemon  (0-870)      .       .        .        .    0  2  „  0-4 

„        „    (quintessential)  .        .        .4*0  „  4-2 

„  limetta  (0  900)     ....    0-15  „  0-8 

„  lemongrass  (0*888)       .        .        .6*0  „  10*0 

„  mace  (0-896)        ....    0-6  ,*,  0-9 

„  maijoram  (0*901)         .        .        .1-5  „  2-6 

„  melissa  (0*878)     .        .        .        .    8-0  „  3*3 

„  mustard,  ethereal        .        .        .  10-0  „  x 

„  neroli  (0-870)        .        .        .        .    2*5  „  8-3 

„  orange,  sweet  (0*850)  .        .        .0*3  „  0-5 

„   bitter  (0-876)  .        .        .    0-35  „  0-5 

„  palmarosa 1*2  »  1-'^ 

„  parsley  (0-950)     ,        .        .       .    1*0  „  1-8 

„  patchouli  (0-980) .        .        .        .0-4  „  0-5 

„  peppermint  (0-915)       .        .        .1-2  „  1-9 

„           „           very  old  (0-925)        .    5*0  „  6*6 

„  rose  (0-860) 0-4  „  1-2 

„  rosemary,  French  (0-894)    .        .    2-5  „  2-8 

Ital.  (0*904) .       .        .    4*0  »,  5*0 

„  rue  (0-890) 4*0  „  5*0 

„  savin  (0-898)        .        .        .        .    0-5  „  0-7 

„  sage  (0-920).                .        .        .1-5  „  1-8 

„  santal  (0-980)       .        .        .        .    4-0  „  5-0 

H  sassafras  (1-060) .        .        .        .1*7  „  1-8 

„            „     very  old  (1-080)      .        .    8-5  „  4-0 

„  tansy  (0-920)        .        .        .        ,    20  „  2-5 

„  thyme  (0-895)      .        .        .        .    1-0  „  1-4 

„  turpentine  (0-890)  nilky'turbid. 
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A  miztare  of  one  Tolume  of  esseotia] 
oil  and  two  volumes  of  absolute 
alcohol  (0799). 


requires,  to  be  ren- 
dered, opalescent 
Tol.  of  dil.  aloohol, 
sp.  gr.  0-889. 


Oil  of  valerian  (0-970)  .        .        .  .    8-6  to   4-6 
„    verbena  (0*895 ;  9-863)  milky-turbid. 

„    vetiver  (0^923)      .        .        .  .     0*9  „  1-1 

„    wintergreen  (1-168)     .        .  .7-0  „  100 

,,    wonnseed,  levant  (0-920)    .  .  100  „  ^ 

,,    wormwood  (absinth. ;  0*965)  .     8-5  „  5-0 

(ohenopod ;  0960)  .    8*0  „  100 

»    ylang-ylang  (1-009)      .        .  .0-7  „  0*9 

Note  on  a  Fat  recently  much  offered  as  an  Adulterant  of  Lard. 
Dr.  J.  Muter.  (Analyst,  1882,  93.)  The  fat  reported  upon  by 
the  author  possesses  the  following  properties:  (1)  It  has  an 
actual  density  at  100°  F.  of  '9115  to  '912.  (2)  It  yields  on 
saponification  95*5  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  all  insoluble.  (3)  It 
is  completely  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  absolute  alcohol.  (4) 
When  melted  and  treated  by  the  author*s  modification  of  Chateau's 
course,  it  gives  reactions  for  cotton  oil.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently 
the  '*  stearine "  separated  out  during  the  rectification  of  that  oil. 
A  most  striking  fact  is,  that  although  nicely  made  to  almost  the 
exact  consistence  of  lard  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  not  becoming 
perfectly  fluid  under  90°  F.,  yet  after  melting  it  does  not  again 
solidify,  but  remains  a  yellow  oil,  having  the  distant  odour  of  fine 
cotton  salad  oil,  until  it  has  been  kept  at  40°  F.  for  some  time, 
when  it  again  resumes  its  original  appearance.  Its  detection  in 
lard  is  happily  rendered  simple  by  its  high  density  and  by  the 
article  not  setting  so  solid  as  it  was  at  first,  after  having  been  kept 
melted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  gravity. 

Antiaeptics.  K  Koch.  (Monit  Sclent,  May,  1882.)  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  agents  are  able  to 
destroy  the  spores  of  bacilli,  how  they  behave  towards  the  micro- 
phytes most  easily  destroyed,  such  as  the  moulds,  ferments,  and 
micrococci,  and  if  they  suffice  at  least  to  arrest  the  development  of 
these  organisms  in  liquids  favourable  to  their  multiplication.  His 
results  with  phenol,  thymol,  and  salicylic  acid  have  been  unfavour- 
able. Sulphurous  acid  and  zinc  chloride  also  failed  to  destroy  all 
the  germs  of  infection.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  mercuric  chloride 
gave  the  best  results ;  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  or 
salphate,  diluted  to  1  part  in  1000,  destroy  spores  in  ten  minutes. 

The  Antiseptic  Properties  of  Cinnamic  Add.  G.  B.  Barnes. 
(A  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  December  7, 
1881,  and  printed  in  the  Pharm.  Joum.,  8rd  series,  xii.,  477.) 
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The  following  risumS  of  the  author'e  results  exhibits  the  solubility 
and  the  effects  of  cianamic  acid  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances experimented  upon :— 


Soluble 

in  Lard  .        .        .        . 

.    8*0  per  cent. 

>t 

Coooa  Batter 

.    0-6 

»» 

n 

OU  of  Sweet  AknondB  . 

.    1-0 

If 

i» 

Cod-liver  Oil 

.    20 

If 

•» 

White  Wax  . 

.        .    80 

M 

»t 

Paraffin 

.    0^6 

If 

t* 

Oleic  Acid    . 

•    60 

ft 

»» 

Benzol .        •        .        . 

.    10 

fl 

t» 

Ether    . 

.20K) 

ft 

i» 

Chloroform  . 

.    80 

II 

i> 

Glycerin  of  Borax 

•    1-6 

If 

t» 

Water 

^      .   ^V 

II 

It 

Ofive  Oil 

.    1  in 

66  parte. 

tf 

Vaseline 

.    1  in 

40    „ 

t> 

^ermaoeti   . 

.        .    tin 

66    „ 

>» 

2  p.  0.  aqueous  solutioi 

I]     '    ^^ 

60    „ 

of  phosphate  of  sodi 

»» 

2  p.  o«  solution  of  borai 

I        .    1  in 

25    „ 

ft 

O^oerio 

.    I  in 

400    ,. 

4  fluid  ounces  of  albumen  solatiou,  with  2  g^ins  cionamic  acid, 
at  60°  F.,  became  putrid  on  the  eighteenth  day. 

With  4  gprains  cinnamic  acid  it  still  remains  bright  and  free  from 
putridity,  although  eighteen  days  have  elapsed. 

4  finid  ounces  of  gelatine  and  water,  with  2  grains  cinnamic  acid 
at  60°  F.,  became  putrid  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

With  4  grains  it  still  remains  bright  and  firm,  although  seventeen 
days  have  elapsed. 

4  fluid  ounces  of  wine,  with  2  grains  cinnamic  acid,  at  60°  F., 
became  cloudy  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  and  on  thirty-first  patrid. 

4  fluid  ouncea  of  decoction  of  malt  and  yeast,  with  2  grains  of 
cinnamic  acid  at  60^  F.,  retarded  fermentation  most  distinctly. 

4  fluid  ounces  of  infusion  of  malt  made  with  cold  water,  with  2 
grains  of  cinnamic  acid,  at  60°  F.,  broke  down  on  the  thirty-sixth 
day. 
With  4  grains  it  has  remained  unchanged  fifty-one  days. 
4  fluid  ounces  of  acid  infusion  of  roses,  with  2  grains  cinnamic 
acid,  at  60°  F.,  has  remained  unchanged  sixty  days. 

4  fluid  ounces  of  infusion  of  hay,  with  4  grains  cinnamic  acid,  at 
60°  F.,  has  remained  bright  and  retained  its  pleasant  odour, 
although  seventeen  days  have  elapsed. 
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PART  III, 
NOTES  AND  PORMULiE. 

Poisonous  Action  of  Besorcin.  Dr.  MurrelL  (Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  1881,  486.)  The  author  pablishes  a  case  of  poisoning  from 
the  administration  of  2  drachms  of  resorcin  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma.  The  resorcin  is  stated  to  have  been  prepared  bj  the  action 
of  snlphnric  acid  on  benzene  vaponr,  and  not  to  have  contained  more 
than  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  impurity.  He  mentions  that  he  has  given 
as  much  as  40  gprains  every  four  hours  without  producing  unpleasant 
symptoms.  The  antidotes  that  have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Andeer, 
are  albuminate  of  iron  and  red  wine ;  and  by  the  author,  hypodermic 
injection  of  atropine.  Olive  oil,  emetics,  and  subsequently  brandy 
and  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  were  the  remedies  used  in  this 
case. 

Application  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  for  Medicinal  Parposes. 
Dr.  P.  Ebell.  (Ghem,  Nmos,  Feb.  17,  1882.)  The  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  has  not  hitherto  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  therapeatics. 
The  reason  for  that  may  be,  that  formerly  pare  and  durable  solu- 
tions were  not  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Price,  however,  is 
no  longer  an  impediment  to  its  use,  and  the  tendency  of  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  as  at  present  obtainable,  to  decompose  can  be  consider- 
ably restricted ;  possibly  peroxide  of  hydrogen  turned  into  simple 
water  may  formerly  have  led  to  wrong  oonclasions.  Peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  if  preserved  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 25°  C.  (77°  F.),  keeps  unaltered  for  months.  For  ascer- 
taining its  titre  of  active  oxygen,  a  normal  solation  of  permanganate 
of  potash  is  requisite  ;  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix  a  minimum  titre 
of  active  oxygen.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
like  chloride,  bromide,  and  permanganate  of  potash,  is  poison  to  the 
smallest  organisms  (bacteria)  ;  exact  comparative  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  this  are  much  to  be  desired,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  matter.  Experiments  with  yeast  had  very 
favoarable  results,  and  proved  that  the  germs  of  the  yeast  are 
entirely  killed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  even  when  greatly  diluted. 
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As  regards  the  fitness  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  treating  wonnds 
caused  by  syphilitic,  scrofnlons,  and  tabercnlons  nlcers,  favourable 
experience  has  been  gleaned  by  a  physician  at  Hanover.  It  is 
probable  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  do  good  service  in  the  shape 
of  spray  in  making  operations  and  ligatures ;  this  would  be  important, 
considering  the  effect  which  carbolic  acid  spray  often  has  on  opera* 
tors  and  patients. 

The  great  advantages  possessed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as 
compared  with  other  media  of  disinfection  are, — 

1.  Complete  absence  of  smell. 

2.  Yielding  oxygen  without  leaving  any  other  residanm  but  pure 
water. 

3.  Absence  of  injurious  influence  on  the  organism. 

The  workmen  occupied  in  making  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  get 
exceedingly  delicate  hands,  and  wounds  heal  visibly  under  its 
influence. 

There  further  seems  room  for  employing  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
as  a  means  of  disinfecting  sick  chambers  and  generally  for  purifying 
the  air.  It  would  be  advisable  to  spread  by  means  of  a  rafraichisseur 
spray  of  diluted  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  way  of  trial. 

Attention  must  also  be  drawn  to  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  dentistry,  as  has  in  the  first  place  been  done  by  0.  Saner 
(Quarterly  Eeoiew  of  DeniUtry^  1879,  No.  IV.).  Saner  made  use  of 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  success  in  bleaching  discoloured  and 
carious  teeth.  In  cases  where  the  teeth  are  covered  with  coloured 
matter  (Lichen  dentalis,  etc.)  he  employs  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
conjunction  with  finely  levigated  pumice-stone,  as  a  means  of 
cleaning,  in  place  of  water.  Teeth,  the  natural  channels  of  which 
were  filled  with  coloured  matter,  became  somewhat  paler  after 
several  applications.  A  suitable  liquid  for  cleaning  the  teeth  and 
mouth  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  8  per  cent,  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  with  10  parts  of  water.  In  case  of  carious  teeth  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  wadding  was  locally  used  with  advantage. 

Bleaching  of  Hair  with  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  Dr.  P.  Ebell. 
(Chem.  News,  Feb.  17,  1882.)  The  hair  is  digested  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  solution  of  3  parts  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  100  parts 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C,  rinsed,  then  washed  with  soap, 
and  all  the  fatty  matter  removed  with  the  help  of  a  fresh  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Benzene  can  also  be  recommended.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(a  3  per  cent,  solution),  fully  neutralized  with  liquid  ammonia. 

It  either  remains  in  the  bath  until  sufficiently  bleached,  or  is 
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dried  in  a  room  at  ordinary  iemperatare  and  the  immersion  re- 
peated. 

The  baths  must  only  be  considered  exhausted  when  some  drops 
of  permaoganate  of  potash  produce  in  the  liqnor  a  permanent  red 
ooloration. 

It  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  bleach  black  hair  so  that  it 
becomes  perfectly  white,  its  colour  only  disappearing  so  far  as  to 
arrive  at  a  light  golden  fair  hue.  Even  a  jet  black  Chinese  tail 
does  not  resist. 

The  bleaching  of  hair  even  on  living  persons  does  not  present  any 
difficulties.  After  the  desired  degree  of  bleaching  has  been  arrived 
at,  an  after-treatment  by  washing  with  water,  followed  by  a  wash 
with  alcohol,  takes  place ;  hot  liquors,  or  drying  in  drying  chambers, 
are  excluded. 

Bleaching  of  Ivory  and  Bone  with  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  Dr. 
P.  Ebell.  (OAew.  News,  Feb.  17,  1882.)  The  bones  perfectly 
freed  from  fatty  matter  are  immersed — preferably  while  in  a  primary 
state  of  manufacture — in  an  almost  neutral  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  left  in  this  bath  as  long  as  may  be  requisite.  The 
process  of  bleaching  takes  place  smoothly  and  safely  ;  even  spots  of 
blood  in  the  pores  acquire  a  perfectly  white  appearance. 

Ivory  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  bones ;  fans,  handles 
of  walking  sticks,  and  knife  handles,  bleached  by  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen are  already  being  used  very  extensively. 

A  Process  for  Decolorizing  Carbolic  Acid  P.  Yvon.  The 
author  has  recommended  to  the  SodSiS  de  Fharmacie  an  apparently 
very  simple  means  of  freeing  carbolic  acid  from  the  colouring  sub- 
stance which  it  frequently  contains.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  carbolic  acid  in  its  own  weight  of  glycerin.  The  resulting 
solution  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  collects  on  the 
surface,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter.  It 
nay  be  separated  by  decanting  or  by  filtering  through  cotton. 

Deodorization  of  Alcohol.  L.  Kaudin  and  J.  Schneider.  In 
a  communication  to  the  Ohemiker  Zeitung,  the  authors  state  that  the 
odour  which  alcohol  owes  to  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  may 
be  removed  by  generating  hydrogen  in  the  liquid  either  by  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam. 

Masking  the  Odour  of  Iodoform.  M.  Gatillon.  (Oazetfs  Hehdom. 
de  Med.  et  de  Ohim.y  Nov.,  1881.)  The  author  recommends  the 
introduction  of  a  fragment  of  Tonqnin  bean  into  the  bottle  in  which 
the  iodoform  is  kept.    This  addition  modifies  the  odour  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  make  it  resemble  that  of  bitter  almonds ;  and  tbis 
changed  odour  remains  perceptible  for  seyeral  days  after  the  iodo- 
form has  been  removed  from  the  bottle. 

Local  Applicatioii  of  aniniiie  as  a  Remedy  for  Colds  and  Hay 
Fever.  Dr.  N.  Falliott.  (New  Bemedies,  1882,  133.)  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  British  Medical  Journal^  the  author  states  that 
coryza  or  nasal  catarrh  may  be  cured  in  a  few  hours,  if  taken  at  the  on- 
set, or  at  most  twelve  hours  afterwards,  by  the  inhalation  of  a  spray 
of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  solution  uped  is  made  by  dissolving  four 
grains  of  quinine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  with  just  suflBcient  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  it,  and  scenting  with  any  agreeable  per- 
fume. The  solution  is  injected  up  the  nostrils  iu  the  form  of  spray 
with  an  ordinary  hand-ball  spray  producer,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
quinine  can  be  tasted  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  This  is  done  every 
hour  or  oftener,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  He 
states  that  this  remedy  has  been  tried  with  success  in  hay  fever,  and 
that  if  nasal  catarrh  is  of  parasitic  origin,  as  he  strongly  suspects, 
the  action  of  quinine  is  at  once  apparent.  It  might  be  added  that, 
even  supposing  catarrh  to  be  the  result  of  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature, the  action  of  quinine  in  contracting  the  superficial  capil- 
laries would  be  quite  as  obvious.  It  is  somewhat  snrprising  that  this 
property  of  quinine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  for  chilblains 
in  the  itching  state,  when  the  capillary  vessels  are  dilated. 

Formula  for  the  Local  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.  Dr.  A.  W. 
W.  Williams.  In  a  communication  to  the  British  Medical  Journal^ 
the  author  says  that  he  finds  the  following  formula  the  best  local 
application  in  diphtheria : — 

Tannic  Acid 2  dxaohms. 

Spirit  of  Wine 2        „ 

Water 6        „ 

applied  every  hour  to  the  diphtheritic  membrane  until  all  has  peeled 
off. 

Lemon  Juice  in  Diphtheria.  Dr.  J.  B.  Page.  (From  New  York 
Medical  Record,)  The  author  invites  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  the  topical  use  of  fresh  lemon  juice  as  the  most  efficient  means  for 
the  renioval  of  membrane  from  the  throat,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  diphtheria. 
It  has  proved  by  far  tha  best  agent  he  has  yet  tried  for  the  pnr- 
pose.  He  applies  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  probang  to  the  affected  parts  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
in  eighteen  cases  in  which  he  has  used  it,  the  effect  has  been  all  he 
could  wish. 
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Hitre  Tablets  for  Asthma  and  Insomnia.  Dr.  W.  Mnrrell. 
In  a  commnnication  to  the  British  Medical  Jatimal,  the  author  states 
that  there  can  be  no  qaestion  as  to  the  valne  of  faming  inhalations 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  The  ordinary  nitre  paper  often  fails, 
becaase  it  is  not  strong  enoogh.  '  For  some  time  past  the  author  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  tsing  very  thick  and  strong  nitre  papers,  which 
may  bo  called  "  nitre  tablets.''  !^^^J  contain  both  chlorate  and  ni- 
trate of  potash.  Each  consists  of  six  pieces  of  white  blotting  papen 
about  six  inches  square,  and  they  are  made  by  dipping  them  into  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  nitre  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Before  the 
pieces  are  quite  dry,  they  may  be  sprinkled  with  friar's  balsam, 
spirit  of  camphor,  tincture  of  sumbul,  or  some  aromatic.  The  nitre- 
paper  so  prepared  is  as  thick  as  cardboard,  each  piece  consisting  of 
six  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  closely  adherent,  and  covered  all  over 
with  crystals  of  saltpetre  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The  doors  and 
windows  having  been  closed,  the  tablet  is  placed  on  a  fire-shovel  or 
a  piece  of  metal  of  some  kind,  and  folded  down  the  middle,  so  as  to 
make  it  like  a  tent  or  the  cover  of  a  book.  When  lighted  at  each  end 
it  burns  very  quickly,  throwing  out  a  flame  over  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  giving  rise  to  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  The  asthmatic 
patient  almost  immediately  obtains  relief,  and  drops  oflP  into  a  quiet 
slumber,  from  which  he  awakes  refreshed.  These  tablets  often  suc- 
ceed when  the  ordinary  nitre  papers  do  no  good.  They  nearly  always 
induce  sleep,  and  have  been  used  with  success  in  cases  of  insomnia, 
when  most  of  the  remedies  have  failed.  Large  pastilles,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  lycopodium,  are  also  useful  in  asthma. 

Camphorated  Chloride  of  Calcium.  C.  Pavesi.  (Annali  di 
Ghimica,  January,  1882.  From  Fharm.  Journ.)  With  the  view  of 
investigating  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  antiseptic 
substances  to  the  cure  of  infectious  diseases,  the  author  has,  at 
different  times,  undertaken  various  researches  into  the  properties  of 
aromatic,  antiseptic,  and  disinfecting  substances.  His  attention  was 
hence  attracted  in  a  special  way  to  camphor  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
chloride  of  calcium  being  chosen  as  possessing  all  the  antiseptic  pro« 
perties  of  chlorine,  whilst  it  is  not  only  not  deleterious,  but  it  is  of 
easy  application. 

The  author  describes  the  properties,  the  mode  of  preparation,  as 
well  as  the  various  applications  of  a  compound  which  he  has  ob- 
tained by  mixing  chloride  of  calcium  with  camphor,  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  under  particular  conditions,  and  which  he  considers  to 
possess  valuable  properties  that  ought  no  longer  to  be  neglected, 
either  by  physicians  or  pharmacists. 
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The  componnd,  which  he  has  called  **  oamphoraied  chloride  of 
calciam,"  is  easily  prepared.  The  following  process  will  be  found 
the  quickest  and  most  economical : — 

Chloride  of  Calcium  •       •       •       •       •    50  parts. 
Powdered  Camphor    .        .        .        •        •      5    „ 

Alcohol 25    „ 

Common  Water 150    „ 

The  camphor  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  in  a  glass  flsslr,  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  and  water  added  to  it.  The  ingredients  must 
be  thoronghlj  mixed,  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several 
days,  during  which  time  it  must  be  well  shaken  every  now  and  then. 
This  having  been  done,  the  preparation  most  be  filtered  through 
bibulous  paper.  To  the  residue  remaining  in  the  filter  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dilute  alcohol  should  be  added,  so  as  to  dissolve  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  mixture. 

Thus  prepared,  camphorated  chloride  of  calcium  forms  a  limpid 
liquid,  the  odour  of  which  recalls  those  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
camphor.  The  liquid  will  not  bear  dilution  with  water,  which 
throws  down  the  camphor  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  solution  added  to  milk  coagulates  it  immediately,  the  curd 
formed  keeping  perfectly  sweet  for  a  length  of  time.  It  also  coagu- 
lates both  egg  and  blood  albumen,  and  preserves  the  coagalam  thas 
formed  from  decomposition  for  a  lengthened  period.  Meat  immersed 
in  it  is  also  preserved  from  decomposition.  It  turns  blue  litmus 
paper  red,  and  iodized  starch  paper  blue,  as  well  as  paper  soaked  in 
tincture  of  gnaiacum ;  the  latter  possibly  from  the  development  of 
ozone. 

Placed  iu  contact  with  wounds,  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  antisep- 
tic, and  to  seem  destined  to  render  important  services  in  this 
direction  also,  as  a  heemostatic.  Cotton  wool,  tow,  compresses, 
bandages,  etc.,  soaked  in  it  and  applied  to  syphilitic  ulcers,  open 
wounds,  cancerous  sores  which  have  been  suppurating  for  a  long 
time,  are  immediately  efficacious;  in  fact,  the  author  considers  it 
applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  Listerian  mode  of  treatment  is 
adopted,  and  that  it  ought  eventually  to  replace  carbolic  acid  for 
this  purpose,  seeing  that  it  does  not  give  off  any  disagreeable  smell, 
the  odour  of  camphor  being  to  most  persons  a  pleasant  one,  besides 
which  it  has  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  neither  a  poison 
nor  an  irritant. 

Belative  Merits  of  Salicin  and  Salicylic  Add  as  Medicinal 
Agents.    Dr.  Maclagan.     (Lancet^  January  14th,  1882.)     The 
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> 
author  points  out  that  while  salicin  is  equally  powerful  with  Balicjlic 

acid  and  salicylate  of  sodiam  as  an  aoti-rheumatic,  it  produces  none 

of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  salicylates.     In  the  statistics  which 

he  has  published  not  a  single*  reference  is  made  to  any  ill  effects 

following  the  use  of  salicin,  while  salicylates  are  frequently  said  to 

produce  bad  results. 

With  reference  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  salicylic  acid,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  repeated  observations  by  different  investi- 
gators tend  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  these 
effects  are  peculiar  to  the  artificially  prepared  acid,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  natural  product.  This  experience  is  again  confirmed 
in  a  recent  contribution  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  by  Dr. 
P.  W.  Latham.— (Ed.  of  the  Year-Book.) 

Freseryation  of  Food  by  means  of  Salicylic  Acid.  (Pharmaceut. 
Zeiiung,  1881,  511.)  The  French  minister  of  commerce  has  issued 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  containing  an  ad- 
mixture of  salicylic  acid,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  report 
received  from  the  committee  charged  to  investigate  the  subject 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  yiew.  The  report  states  that  the  propor- 
tion of  salicylic  acid  required  and  actually  employed  to  prevent 
decomposition  in  food,  is  not  so  small  as  is  alleged  by  the  vendors 
of  preserved  food,  and  is  large  enough  to  produce  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  delicate  persons.  The  prevailing  supposition 
that  salicylic  acid  is  very  readily  and  completely  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys  is  called  in  question  by  the  committee,  especially  in  the  case 
of  old  people  and  of  those  troubled  with  kidney  affections,  stone,  or 
gout.  The  report  further  sets  forth  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  medicinal 
agent,  and  that  its  administration  should  therefore  be  under  the 
control  of  qualified  practitioners. 

Antiseptic  Action  of  Salicylic  Aldehyde.  P.  Apery.  {Amer, 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  1882,  16.)  Salicylic  aldehyde  occurs  in  various 
species  of  Spiraa,  and  may  be  artificially  obtained  by  distilling  a 
measure  of  10  parts  of  salicin,  10  parts  of  potassium  bichromate, 
25  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  200  of  water.  The  author  finds  that 
meat  may  be  kept  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound 
without  putrefying,  and  that  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  will  preserve 
wine. 

Salicylate  of  Soda  as  an  External  Bemedy.  Dr.  G.  Orton. 
(Brit,  Med.  Joum.,  January  7,  1882.)  The  author  reports  that 
salicylate  of  soda  when  applied  on  lint  soaked  in  its  solution,  gives 
great  and  speedy  relief  to  swollen  and  tender  joints,  after  many 
other  local  applications  had  failed. 
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Salicylated  Opodeldoc.  (PharmaceiU,  Zeitung,  1881,  771.)  The 
FarmaciBca  Italiano  pabli^es  the  following  formala : — 

Soap 100  parts. 

Camphor 25 

Alcohol 600 

Oil  of  Thyme 5 

Oil  of  Rosemary          ....  8 

Liquor  Ammoniac        •        .        «        .  50 

Salicylic  Acid 10 

Salicylated  Camphor.  M.  Prota-Gtnrleo.  {Annali  di  Ghxm,^ 
October,  1881, 193.  Prom  Fharm,  Joum,)  The  author  degcribes 
a  preparation,  named  salicylated  camphor,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  success  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  the  treatment  of 
lapas  and  rodent  ulcers.  It  is  prepared  in  the  dry  way  by  heating 
84  parts  by  weight  of  refined  camphor  in  a  porcelain  capsule  in  a 
water-bath  to  a  temperature  of  90°  0.,  and  then  adding  65  parts  of 
salicylic  acid.  The  camphor  immediately  liquefies  and  the  aoid 
disappears,  a  very  limpid  homogeneous  liquid  being  formed,  haying 
the  density  of  glycerin,  which,  upon  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees,  solidifies  to  an  opaque  crystalline  mass  that 
takes  an  unctuous  condition  when  rubbed  with  a  pestle.  The  com- 
pound has  a  piquant,  slightly  bitter  taste,  leaving  upon  the  tongue 
a  suggestion  of  peppermint.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  glycerin,  and 
in  many  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Salicylated  camphor  may  also  be 
obtained  in  fine  crystals  grouped  round  a  common  centre  by  adding 
84  parts  of  camphor  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  benzene  in  a  flask, 
heating  in  a  water-bath  until  the  liquid  boils,  then  adding  75  parte 
of  salicylic  acid,  continuing  the  heat  until  the  disappearance  of  the 
acid,  filtering  whilst  hot,  and  leaving  to  crystallize. 

Gk)S8ipium  JErophomm  (JErated  Cotton).  (New  Remedies^  Jan., 
1882,  from  the  non-official  formulary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Pharmacy.) 

Purified  Cotton q.s. 

Citric  Acid 19 

Bicarbonate  of  Sodium 25 

Distilled  Water q.s. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  250  parts  of  distilled  water^  and 
saturate  with  the  solution  a  suitable  quantity  of  cotton. 

Also  dissolve  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  250  parts  of  water, 
and  saturate  with  it  another  lot  of  cotton  of  the  same  weight. 

Dry  each  lot  separatelyi  then  mix  the  two  lots  and  preserve  them 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
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Car1x>lie  Disinfecting:  Powder.  (Berlin  Klin.  Wochenschr,)  A 
dry  powder  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  in  which 
form  the  latter  is  most  easily  nsed  as  an  antiseptic,  is  prepared, 
according  to  Brans,  as  follows : — 60  parts  of  resin  and  15  parts  of 
stearin  are  melted  together  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  mass 
has  somewhat  cooled,  bat  is  still  liqnid,  25  parts  of  carbolic  acid  are 
added.  The  mixtare  is  then  mixed  with  700  to  800  parts  of  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  calcium,  and  by  caref  al  tritaration,  reduced 
to  a  uniform  powder.  The  powder  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
sprinkling  box,  which  may  be  securely  covered  after  use^ 

The  powder  may  be  applied  either  directly  to  wounds  and  sores, 
so  as  to  produce  an  antiseptic  scab,  or  it  may  be  used  for  the  extem- 
pore preparation  of  carbolized  jute  dressing,  by  placing  several  layers 
of  jute,  each  separately  dusted  over  with  the  powder,  upon  each 
other. 

Liquor  Soda  Carbolatis.    (New  Remedies^  April,  1882.) 

Carbolic  Acid 5  parts. 

Solution  of  Soda  (sp.  gr.  1*330) .        .        .  1    „ 

Distilled  Water 4    „ 

Mix  them. 

A  clear  liquid  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  specific  gravity  of  1'060 
to  1'065,  and  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

It  should  be  freshly  prepared  when  wanted  for  use. 

Antiseptic  Properties  of  Basic  Xagnesiom  Acetate.  (Fharm. 
Joum.f  3rd  series,  xii.,  884.)  When  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  mag' 
nesium  acetate  is  treated  with  excess  of  magnesia,  it  is  converted 
into  a  basic  salt,  similarly  to  the  formation  of  basic  lead  acetate 
from  lead  acetate.  According  to  .Herr  Ki^bel  (Berichte^  xv.,  684), 
this  basic  acetate  of  magnesium  possesses  antiseptic,  disinfecting 
and  deodorizing  properties  in  a  high  degree,  preserving  albumen, 
flesh,  and  other  readily  decomposing  substances,  and  quickly  re- 
moving the  smell  from  putrid  cheese  or  urine.  It  is  said  to  be 
equally  efficacious  with  the  malodorous  sweat  of  feet  or  the  armpit, 
and  it  is  recommended  as  an  advantageous  and  innocuous  agent  for 
the  purpose.  A  thickish  solution  of  basic  magnesium  acetate,  which 
is  turbid  through  the  presence  of  undissolved  magnesium  hydrate, 
is  alleged  to  be  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  '^  sino- 
dor." 

Potassium  Permanganate  as  an  Antidote  to  Snake  Poison.  M. 
Vulpian.  (Gomptes  Bendus,  xciv.,  613.)  The  alleged  value  of 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  as  a  remedy  for  snake  bite  is 
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called  in  qaestion  by  the  author  on  the  strength  of  experiments 
made  by  him  on  dogs,  proving  that  the  salt  is  decomposed  immedi- 
ately  aiter  being  injected.  He  thinks  that  such  a  solution  could 
be  of  little  service  except  in  very  recent  bites,  and  that  the  hypoder- 
mic application  of  permanganate  may  itself  produce  serious  effects. 
M.  Gouty  {Ibid.,  p.  1198)  arrives  at  similar  conclusions. 

Boroglyceride,  A  New  Antiseptic.  Prof.  Barff.  (Joum.  Soe. 
Arts,  March  Slst,  1882.)  This  compound  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  boracic  acid  and  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of  62  parts  of 
the  former  to  92  of  the  latter,  and  is  stated  to  possess  remarkable 
antiseptic  properties.  It  is  said  to  be  of  special  value  for  the  pre- 
servation of  articles  of  food. 

Preventioii  of  Bot  in  Potatoes.  M.  Bohl  and  Q,  v.  Hess. 
{Bied,  Centr,,  1881,  212.  From  Joum,  Ghem.  8oc.)  The  tubers, 
whether  sound  or  diseased,  when  taken  from  the  ground,  are  left  in 
a  weak  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  1  part  to  1,000  of  water,  for 
half  an  hour ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  a  soda  solution  of  the 
same  strength,  after  which  they  are  washed  in  clean  water,  and 
air  dried.  Half  a  kilo,  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  soda  is  sufficient  for  250  kilos,  of  potatoes. 

Preventive  of  Lead  Poisoning.  Dr.  W.  A.  Johnston.  (Ohem. 
and  Brugg,,  1881,  431.)  The  author  sends  a  communication  to  the 
Lcmcet,  recommending  the  following  as  a  mixture  for  free  use  among 
workmen  exposed  to  lead  poisoning,  which  has,  in  his  experience, 
answered  better  than  any  other  drink : — 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia         .        .        •    10-80  grains. 
Dilate  Sulphorio  Acid         .        .        .      ^-3  minims. 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether       ...      1-4        ,, 
Water i  ounce. 

To  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours  while  exposed  to  the  lead. 
In  the  works  where  he  practised,  he  says,  before  this  mixture  was 
used  there  were  from  one  to  twenty  cases  of  lead  poisoning  daily, 
but  subsequently  no  case  occurred  for  the  six  weeks  during  which 
he  provided  the  medicine. 

Cotton-seed  Oil  as  a  Substitute  for  Olive  Oil.  E.  Scheibe. 
{Ghem.  Gewtr.,  1881,  703.)  The  author  has  examined  a  sample  of 
pure  cotton-seed  oil,  and  finds  it  suitable  for  many  purposes  for 
which  olive  oil  is  used.  The  oil  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  clear, 
transparent,  and  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  of  mild  taste  and  with- 
out  smell,  sp.  gr.  =  0923.  The  oil  does  not  belong  to  the  drying 
class,  although  it  gives  imperfectly  the  nitrous  acid  reaction  (elaidic 
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acid  test);  it  does  not,  however,  give  a  green  coloration  with 
acids  or  alkalies :  with  concentrated  snlphnrio  acid  it  gives  a  dark- 
brown  coloration.  It  solidifies  at  1^,  is  readily  saponified  with 
oaastio  alkalies  or  lead  oxide ;  with  ammonia  it  forms  a  good  lini« 
ment.   Towards  solvents  (ether,  benzene,  etc.)  it  behaves  as  salad  oil. 

From  these  properties  it  is  easy  to  sophisticate  commercial  acUad 
oil  with  the  cheaper  cotton-seed  oil,  or  even  to  sabstitnte  the  one 
for  the  other ;  bat  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  revealed  by  the 
imperfect  elaidic  acid  reaction,  its  sp.  gr.,  its  solidifying  point,  and 
its  ready  and  complete  solidification.  For  other  modes  of  detecting 
this  sophistication,  see  this  volume,  p.  216. 

Becovering  CHjcerin  firom  Spent  Soap  Leys.  H.  Fleming. 
(^Dingl  polyi.,  Joum.,  cczliii.,  330-333.)  The  anther  proposes  to 
subject  the  spent  leys  to  dialysis.  He  shows  that  the  foar  soap 
works  at  Nenwied  alone  prodace  annually  about  1,500  tons  of  waste 
liquors  containing  about  75  tons  of  glycerin.  The  percentage  of 
glycerin  in  the  leys  varies  from  0*92-7*8,  and  in  order  to  recover 
the  same  by  distiUation,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  salt  contained 
therein.  The  most  effectual  means  of  doing  this  is  to  subject  the 
leys  to  osmotic  action.  The  leys  are  concentrated  in  suitable  pans 
with  steam  heat,  and  then  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
quantity  of  acid  required  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  present  in  the  leys.  As  owing  to  the  violent  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  neutral  solution, 
it  is  preferable  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  acid  which,  after  the  pre* 
cipitation  and  separation  of  the  sodium  sulphate,  is  removed  by 
lime.  The  liquor  is  re-evaporated  with  steam,  a  further  (small) 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphate  and  chloride  crystallizing  out  on 
cooling.  It  is  now  osmosed,  and  leaves  the  osmometer  sufficiently 
free  from  ash  constituents  to  be  distilled  after  concentration,  either 
per  86  or  in  conjunction  with  crude  glycerin  obtained  in  the  manu* 
f acture  of  stearic  acid.  The  loss  of  glycerin  by  distUlation  is  very 
small,  and  as  to  the  purity  of  the  resulting  product,  it  is  shown 
that  it  fulfils  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  successful 
preparation  of  dynamite.  The  great  feature  of  the  process  is  that, 
unlike  molasses,  the  liquor  treated  does  not  attack  parchment 
paper.  A  large  quantity  of  glycerin  remains  in  the  osmose  water, 
which  may  be  recovered  by  concentrating  and  distilling  the  liquid. 

Preparation  of  Purified  Oleic  Acid.  (Ohem.  Oentr.,  1881,  14) 
60  parts  of  oil  soap  are  dissolved  in  four  times  as  much  boiling 
water,  decomposed  by  10  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  until  the 
separation  of  the  oleic  acid  is  complete ;  this  is  washed  with  hot 
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water,  and  4  parts  of  lead  oxide  are  then  dissolved  in  the  oleic 
aoid,  and  to  the  still  hot  flaid  are  added  60  parts  of  alcohol  (0*820) 
heated  to  65°.  After  twenty-fonr  honrs  digestion,  the  residae  is 
well  pressed  and  decomposed  by  1  part  of  hydrochloric  add,  the 
oleic  acid  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and  finally  filtered.  The 
yield  is  abont  30  parts  of  purified  oleic  acid  of  bright  yellow  coloor, 
and  with  but  a  faint  smell  of  olive  oil ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*897. 

Oleates  and  Oleo-Pahnitates.  Dr.  L.  Wolff.  (From  a  paper 
read  before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  October  18th, 
1881,  and  published  in  the  Amer,  Joum,  of  Pharm.y  Nov.,  1881.) 
The  fact  tjiat  these  preparations  have  hitherto  not  met  with  aa 
much  favour  as  they  deserve  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
unsatisfactory  processes  by  which  most  of  them  are  usually  made. 
The  general  process  recommended  by  him  for  obtaining  good 
oleates  is  as  follows: — 1  part  of  castile  soap  (sodium  oleo- 
palmitate)  is  dissolved  in  8  parts  of  water,  the  solution  so  obtained 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  stand  for  twenty-four  honrs,  when  there  will 
be  a  considerable  deposit  of  sodium  palmitate ;  while  the  super- 
natant liquor,  containing  mostly  sodium  oleate,  is  drawn  off  and 
then  decomposed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  metallic  salt 
which,  if  obtainable,  should  contain  no  free  acid  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  free  oleo-palmitic  acid.  The  heavy  deposit  of  oleo- 
palmitate  so  derived  is  strained  off,  pressed  out  in  the  strainer,  and 
the  adhei-ent  water  evaporated  in  a  water-bath ;  after  this  it  is 
dissolved  in  about  six  to  eight  times  its  quantity  of  petroleum 
benzin,  and  the  insoluble  palmitate  is  left  to  subside  while  the 
solution  of  oleate  decanted  therefrom  is  filtered  off.  The  benzin 
evaporated  will  yield  an  oleate  that  is  entitled  to  that  name,  as  it 
is  a  chemical  combination  and  will  remain  stable  and  efficacious. 

The  oleates,  so  prepared,  present  an  amorphous  appearance, 
while  the  paJmitates  are  of  a  crystalline  character.  While  a  marked 
affinity  of  some  of  the  metallic  salts  for  palmitic  acid  may  be 
noticed,  the  absence  of  it  in  others  is  remarkable.  Thus,  mercury, 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  lead  combine  with  palmitic  acid  abundantly,  but 
iron  and  copper  seem  to  form  an  exception ;  and  while  the  oleates 
of  mercury,  iron,  and  copper  seem  to  be  desirable  as  thereapeutio 
agents,  the  oleo-palmitates  of  zinc,  bismuth,  and  lead,  appear  pre- 
ferable. The  oleo-palmitat-e  of  zinc  is  a  pulveralent  substance, 
imparting  a  greasy  touch,  not  unlike  that  of  powdered  soapstone, 
and  will  readily  dissolve  in  warm  oils,  cosmolin,  etc.,  imparting  to 
them  a  semi-diaphanous  appearance  on  cooling.  One  part  dissolved 
in  five  of  cosmolin  makes  an  excellent  ointment  of  zinc  oleate,  for 
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the  treatment  of  eozema  and  other  skin  affections.  Applied  dry 
to  excoriated  and  erythematoos  snrfaoes,  it  acta  mechanically  by 
relieving  friction,  and  by  its  astringent  properties  it  helps  to 
correct  and  heal  the  parts.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  soap 
solution  with  zinc  sulphate. 

The  oleo-palmitate  of  bismuth  is  of  an  unctuous  consistence,  and 
has  yielded  very  good  results  in  chronic  skin  affections  where  an 
alterative  action  seems  desirable.  To  prepare  it,  the  solution  of 
soap  was  decomposed  by  a  glycerin  solution  of  the  crystallizdd 
nitrate  of  bismuth. 

The  oleo-palmitate  of  lead  is  nothing  more  than  the  lead  plaster 
of  old,  but  it  is  free  from  glycerin,  beautifully  white,  and  dissolved 
in  olive  oil  makes  a  litharge  ointment  more  elegant  and  quicker 
than  the  recently  proposed  process  of  precipitating  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  from  the  basic  lead  acetate  solution,  and  saponifying 
it  with  olive  oil  in  the  presence  of  water.  It  affords  also  a  very 
excellent  substitute  for  the  old  lead  plaster,  and  can  readily  be 
made  in  a  very  short  time  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
old  method.  It  is  best  prepared  by  precipitating  the  soap  solution 
with  the  officinal  solution  of  lead  salMicetate. 

The  oleate  of  mercury  is  well  known  for  its  therapeutic  applica- 
tion; it  should  be  diluted  with  cosmolin,  unless  it  is  needed  to 
make  a  marked  mercurial  impression.  It  should  be  prepMkred  by 
precipitating  the  soap  solution  by  a  concentrated  watery  solntion  of 
mercuric  chloride.  The  precipitate  so  formed  should  be  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  to  insure  its  subsidence.  It  is  then  deprived 
of  its  water  in  a  water-bath,  dissolved  in  benzin,  and  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate. 

The  oleate  of  copper  is  not  yet  in  use,  but  would,  if  diluted 
with  oil  or  cosmolin,  make  an  excellent  stimulant  application  to 
indolent  ulcers,  lupus,  etc.  The  soap  solution,  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  yields  it  readily. 

The  oleate  of  iron  has  not  yet  found  any  use,  though  in  the 
f ormulee  proposed  for  ferrated  -cod-liver  oil  this  is  evidently  formed. 
That  a  definite  quantity  of  it  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil  would  serve 
quite  as  well,  seems  obvious,  though  its  odoar  and  taste  is  objec- 
tionable. The  author  prepares  it  by  precipitating  the  soap  solution 
with  a  solntion  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but  finds  that  from  the  ferrous 
condition  the  new-formed  salt  readily  changes  to  the  ferric  state. 

Ui^nientum  Hydrargyri  Hitratis,  B.  P.  B.  Singleton. 
(Pharm,  Joum.y  3rd  series,  xii.,  396.)  The  author  points  out  that 
the  purity  of  the  olive  oil  to  be  used  for  this  ointment  is  an 
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Mflential  condition  for  obtaining  a  Batisfaotorj  prodnct  of  the 
proper  ooloar.  Made  with  impare  olive  oil,  the  ointment  is  osiu^.r 
orange  instead  of  a  nice  straw  colour.  He  snggests  that  the  (^'' 
intended  for  this  purpose  should  always  be  tested  in  order  t-^ 
ascertain  its  purity.  Processes  for  testing  it  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Tear-Book  of  Pharmactjy  1881,  p.  129,  and  this  Tolnme,  p.  216. 

ImproYed  Diachylon  (Hntment  Prof.  Duhring.  (^Medicil 
TimeB  nnd  Oazeite.)  The  following  formula  is  suggested  a$ 
superior  to  that  of  Hebra's : — 1  part  of  freshly  precipitated  letd 
hydrate  is  stirred  into  2  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  well  with  t 
parts  of  the  best  oliye  oil.  The  mixture  is  heated  for  two  hours  on 
a  water^bath  to  near  the  boiling  point,  and  then  allowed  to  ooo.\ 
the  stirring  being  continued  all  the  time.  When  nearly  cool  it  is 
perfumed  by  the  addition  of  a  drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  to  eTerr 
half  pound  of  ointment.  The  product  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Ointment  for  BemoTing  Freckles*    {OH  and  Drag  News.) 

Oil  of  Almonds,  expressed     ...  4  ounoes. 

Lard 8      „ 

Spermaoeti 1      «» 

Expressed  juice  of  Houseleek      .       .  8  fl.  ounoes. 

Melt  the  spermaceti  and  lard  together ;  add  the  oil,  and  then  the 
juice,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  A  few 
drops  of  some  perfume  may  be  added. 

TrochiBci  DisinfectatoriL  H.  Eager.  (Pharmaceut.  Central- 
halle,  iii.,  26.)  These  lozenges,  intended  for  the  use  of  medical 
men  and  others  in  attendance  upon  diphtheritic  patients,  are  made 
according  to  the  following  formula : — 

$ti    CersB  Flavas partes  30 

Colophonii „         6 

MixtiB  et  leni  oalore  fasis  imisoi 

Balsami  Tolutani partes  10 

Polveris  Axomatioi •»     5*0 

Sacchari  alb i«       20 

Acidi  Benzoici partes  7*5-10 

in  palverem  redaota  et  aromatisata  addendo 

OleiNeroU gatt.      5 

Olei  Cinnamoni ,*      10 

CreoBoti  veri partes  2*5 

Massam  semireirigeratam  in  trooh.  100  redige.  D.  ad  Titnun. 
Each  pastille  should  be  chewed  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  con- 
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ititnents  sboald  be  only  slowly  dissolved  bj  the  saliva.  Four  or 
dve  pastilles  daily  are  sufficient  for  adalts,  and  half  a  pastille  for 
children. 

Troches  of  Borax.  F.  Vigier.  (B^ert.  de  Pharm,,  1882,  59.) 
The  usnal  mode  of  preparing  lozenges  by  the  aid  of  gum  arabio 
or  powdered  tragacanth  is  not  applicable  in  this  case,  as  these  gams 
form  with  borax  a  mass  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  divide. 
The  author  recommends  the  following  process : — 


{^    Borax 


100  grama. 


Powdered  Sugar     ....  900  „ 

Carmine 0*15  „ 

Tragacanth,  in  flakes     .        .        •  2*50  „ 

Distilled  Water 60  „ 

Tinotnre  of  Benzoins  (Slam)  .        .  10  „ 

Prepare  a  mucilage  from  the  tragacanth,  and  one-half  each  of  the 
water  and  tincture.  Mix  the  sugar  with  the  carmine,  and  add  one- 
half  of  this  sugar  in  small  quantities  to  the  mucilage  ;  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water  and  tincture,  and  with  this  mixture  in- 
corporate the  powdered  borax  and  remainder  of  the  sugar,  pre- 
viously thoroughly  mixed.  Divide  the  mass  into  troches,  each 
weighing  one  gram,  and  containing  010  gram  of  borax. 

These   troches  have  been  used    with  good  success  in  various 
affections  of  the  mouth. 

Palatable  Lazative  Losenges.     B.  F.   Fairthorne.     (Amer, 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.,  1881.)     After  having  washed  some  dried 
prunes,  place  them  in  a  saucepan  over  a  dull  fire  or  on  a  sand- 
bath,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  nearly  cover  them ;  when  they 
have  boiled  long  enough  to  become  quite  soft,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  allow  them  to  cool  and  rub  them 
in  a  large  mortar,  so  as  to  crush  the  fruit  but  not  the  stones. 
Transfer  them  to  a  coarse  straining  cloth  and  squeeze  the  pulp 
tbroagh  it.     This  should  be  about  the  consistence  of  honey  in  the 
winter.    If  not,  it  can  be  made  so  by  evaporating  it  over  a  water- 
bath.    This  prune  paste  is  made  into  a  suitable  mass  with  the 
compound  liquoric  powder  of  the  Oerman  Pharmacopoeia^  and  this 
m&Bs  divided  into  lozenges  weighing  about  half  a  drachm  each. 
One  or  two  of  these  lozenges  will  produce  a  mild  aperient  action. 
As  another  formula,  the  following  is  recommended : — 
Pulverized  Senna  Leaves      .       .        •       4  ounces. 

„         Sugar 4      „ 

„         Jalap jounce. 

„        Qumr  Arabic        •       •       •       6  drams. 
Axomatic  Powder  •       •       •       •       •       6     „ 
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Prune  paste,  safficieafc  quantity  to  make  a  mass,  and  divide  into 
large  troches. 

An  Effenresdug:  Powder  of  Bochelle  and  Epsom  Salts.  B.  F. 
Fairthorne.  (Amer.  Joum.  of  Pha/rm.,  Sept.,  1881.)  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  magnesium  sulphate  can  be  added  to  the 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrates  and  taken  as  an  effervescing  draught 
without  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  the  former  being  percept- 
ible. Preparations  of  this  character  having  come  largely  into  use, 
the  author  publishes  the  foUowing  formula : — 


Potaasii  et  SodU  Tartrat.     . 

5  lb.  10  ounces. 

Sodii  Bioarbonatis 

.        2  lb.  14     „ 

Aoidi  Tartarioi    . 

21b.8J     „ 

Magnesii  Sulphatis 

lib.    9     „ 

The  quantities  here  named  are  in  avoirdupois  weight;. 

The  articles  used  should  be  spi'ead  upon  shallow  trays  and  left 
in  a  drying  closet  for  about  two  or  three  days,  at  a  temperature 
between  90®  and  120°  F.,  then,  when  perfectly  free  from  moisture, 
should  be  triturated  separately  through  a  sieve  (No.  40),  and  all 
the  ingredients  thoroughly  mixed.  The  compound  should  be  put 
up  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  as  thns  prepared  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Purgative  Powder.    (New  Remedies,  182, 118.) 


Extract  of  Jalap,  powdered 
Bitartrate  of  Potassiam. 
Bedn  of  Podophyllum 
Ginger,  powdered . 
Cinnamon,  powdered 
Natmeg,  powdered 
Bagar  of  Milk,  powdered 
Sugar,  powdered    . 


24  parts. 
24     ., 

1  part. 
12  parts. 
12     „ 

8  „ 
48  „ 
96     ,f 


Triturate  the  resin  of  podophyllum  with  the  sugar  of  milk  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Keep  the  mixture  in  well-corked  bottles.     Dose :  one  teaspoonful. 

Crotonized  Ether.    (New  Eemedies,  1882, 118.) 

Croton  Oil 1  fl.  drachm. 

Ether Ifl.  oanoe. 

Dose :  twenty  drops  in  an  ounce  of  cold  water  with  a  little  sugar, 
to  be  repeated  in  an  honr,  if  necessary.  Recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  habitual  costiveness. 

Ferrand's  Laxative  Electuary.  (UAheUle  MSd,,  1881,  24.)  This 
preparation  is  composed  of  30  grams  of  flake  manna,  4  grams  of 
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calcined  magnesia,  and  30  grams  of  clarified  honey.  It  is  nsed  at 
the  Laenneo  hospital  for  phthisical  patients,  and  is  given  in  doses  of 
a  tablespoonfnl  before  breakfast. 

Taniftige  Electnary  for  Children.  G.  S.  von  Gadenberg. 
(Phann.  OentralhdUs,  1881,  284.)  The  author  recommends  the 
following : — Pampkin  seeds,  deprived  of  their  testa  (30  grams),  are 
beaten  with  water  (3  grams)  until  a  pulpy  mass  is  obtained,  which 
is  mixed  with  hooey  (30  grams).  It  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
in  two  doses,  to  be  followed  after  several  hours  with  15  grams  of 
castor  oil. 

Histura  AnticatarrhaUs  (Hnfelaad's  Catarrh  IDzture).  (J^ew 
Bemedies,  April,  1882.) 

Extract  of  Cardans  Benedietnff       •       •       8  parts. 
Extract  of  Dolcamara     .        •        •        •        1    „ 

Fennel  Water 24    ,, 

Oherry-lanrel  Water        ....        8    „ 

Mix  them. 

N.B. — Extract  of  cardnus  benedictus  and  extract  of  dulcamara 
are  prepared  thus :  pour  as  much  boiHng  water  upon  the  finely-cut 
plants  (dry  or  fresh)  as  is  required  to  make  a  pulp,  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  stirring,  then  express.  Again  pour 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  let  stand  twelve 
hours,  and  express.    Evaporate  the  united  liquids  to  a  thick  extract. 

Infosum  CinchoniB  Buhras.     (New  B&medies,  April,  1882.) 

Bed  Ginohona  Bark,  in  fine  powder       •       15  parts. 
Normal  Hydroohlorio  Aoid     •        •        •         5    „ 
Water  to  make  200. 

Macerate  the  cinchona  with  the  acid  and  a  little  water  for  several 
hours,  occasionally  stirring,  until  the  froth  has  disappeared.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a  percolator  closed  with  a  linen  pellet  at  the 
bottom.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  run  clear,  pour  water  on 
the  top  until  200  parts  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained. 

The  infusion  is  clear,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  should  yield 
a  copious  precipitate,  both  with  solution  of  soda  and  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid, 

Vinum  Condurango.  Dr.  A.  Hoffmann.  (Schweiz,  Woch.fur 
Tharm.y  1882,  No.  4.)  The  author  again  calls  attention  to  condur- 
ango of  Ecuador  as  a  useful  remedy  in  cancer.  Of  twenty  cases 
treated  with  it,  improvement  was  noticed  in  40  per  cent.,  uncured 
10  per  cent.,  and  died  50  per  cent.  The  most  advantageous  form 
of  administration  was  the  wine,  prepared  as  follows :  2|  kilos,  of 
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ooanel  J  powdered  ooadimngo  bark  are  macerated  for  2  days  in 
10  litres  of  cold  water,  and  the  infbsion  strained ;  tbe  residne  is 
again  mixed  with  ten  litres  of  cold  water,  boiled  for  an  hour, 
allowed  to  oool,  and  again  strained;  the  residue  is  treated  for  2 
days  with  5  litres  of  alcohol,  expressed,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  the 
residuary  liquid  mixed  with  the  aqneons  liquids  and  the  whole 
STaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  which  is  to  be  diaaolTed 
in  2|  litres  of  Malaga  wine,  decanted  from  the  sediment,  and  filtered. 
This  preparation  has  an  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and  is  readily  taken 
by  tbe  patients.  Prepared  with  condorango  from  Yenesaela,  how- 
ever, it  has  an  acrid,  peppery  taste,  and  is  either  not  taken  by  the 
patients  or  does  not  agree  with  them. 

Elixir  Viscerale  (Klein's  Stomachic  Elixir).  (New  Bemedie*^ 
January,  1882,  from  the  non-official  Formolary  of  the  Dutch  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy.) 

Extract  of  Cardaiu  BenedictoB     .        •         1  part. 
Extract  of  Eiythrea  Centauriom   .        .  1    „ 

Extract  of  Oentian        ....  1    „ 

Tinetuie  of  Orange  Peel        .       •       .  SO    „ 

Malaga 82    „ 


Extractnm  £rgot»  Dialysatiun.  (New  BemecUesy  January,  1882, 
from  the  non-official  Formulary  of  the  Datch  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Pharmacy.) 

Ergot,  in  powder,  and  freed  from  Oil  of 

Ergot 5  'parts. 

Distilled  Water q.8.       „ 

Mix  the  ergot  with  15  parts  of  the  water,  and  let  it  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring.  Then  transfer  it  to  a 
densely- woven,  moistened  strainer,  and  pour  the  strainings  back 
until  they  run  off  completely  clear.  Let  all  the  liquid  drain  off, 
then  pour  upon  the  residne  distilled  water  until  the  strained  liqaid 
is  almost  colourless  and  tasteless.  Eyaporate  the  more  concen* 
trated  first  part  of  the  strained  liquid  at  once  on  the  water-bath  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  and  also  bring  the  more  dilute  second 
part  to  the  same  condition  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unite  the 
residues  and  evaporate  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath  until  it 
amounts  to  6  parts. 

Transfer  this  to  a  dialyser,  and  continue  the  dialysis  with  dis- 
tilled water  until  no  more  passes  through  the  membrane.  Then 
evaporate  the  dialysed  liquid  (that  is  the  distilled  water  containing 
the  crystalloids,  etc.,  in  solution)  on  a  water-bath  to  a  tJUn  extraot. 
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Fluid  Extract  and  Symp  of  Wild  Cherry.  J.  B.  Moore. 
(Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  xii.,  87.)  The  author  reoommends  the 
following  improyed  formula : — 

Powdered  Wild  Cheny  Bark  •        •  16  troy  oanoeB. 

Glycerin i 

Warm  Water,  temperature  I8O0  F.  f      ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
Strong  Aloohol       .        .        •        .1 
Water  » ) 

Moisten  the  powdered  wild*  cherry  with  12  fluid  ounces  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  11  fluid  ounces  of  water,  temperature  1 30°  F., 
and  3  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin;  pack  the.  powdered  bark  in  a  bottle 
and  close  it,  then  set  it  aside  in  a  moderately  warm  place  to  macer- 
ate for  fonr  days.  Then  pack  firmly  in  a  glass  cylindrical  per- 
colator, and  pour  upon*  it  first  ihe  •remainder  of  the  menstruum, 
and  when  this  has  passed  through,  pour  gradually  upon  it  27 
fluid  ounces  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  7^  fluid  ounces  each  of 
glycerin  and  strong  alcohol,  and  12  fluid  ounces  of  water;  and 
when  this  has  all  been  absorbed,  continue  the  percolation  with 
water  until  32  fluid  ounces  of  percolate  are  obtained. 

Syrup. — ^When  the  fluid  extract  is  mixed  with  syrup  alone  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  cloudy  and  to  deposit  a  sediment,  but  when  a  little 
glycerin  is  added,  this  holds  the  resinous  matter  in  solution,  and 
forms  not  only  a  clear  syrup,  but  one  that  will  keep  unchanged  for 
a  long  time.     The  author  therefore  offers  the  following  formula  : — 

Fluid  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry         »       .        5  fl.  oz. 
Glycerin.        ......        2      „ 

Syrup  (fresh) .,      .•        •       -        •       •       9     ,t 

Mix  the  fluid  extract  with  the  glycerin,  and  add  the  mixture  to 
tHe  syrup  in  a  suitable  bottle  and  mix  well.  The  proportion  of 
glycerin  in  this  formula  may  be  increased  if  desired,  probably 
with  advantage.  The  author  has  given  the  minimum  quantity 
that  ?nll  form  a  clear  syrup,  and  which  will  keep  well  for  several 
months  without  change. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Tar,     {New  Remedies,  April,  1882.) 

Oil  of  Tar 1  drachm. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Ipeoaa        •       •       •  4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Opium 4       >i 

Fluid  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry        .        .  6       „ 

Carbonate  of  Magneuum       •        .       .  8       „ 

Water 8fl.  08. 

Sugar •       .  14  „ 
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Triturate  the  oil  thoroughly  with  the  magnesia  in  a  mortar,  mix 
the  flaid  extract  with  the  water,  and  incorporate  with  the  mixture 
in  the  mortar ;  then  filter,  and  in  the  liquid  dissolve  the  sugar  bj 
agitation. 

Syrup  of  Chloral.  R.  F.  Pairthorne.  (Amer.  Joum,  of  Pharm.^ 
Sept.,  1881.)  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  cover  the  peculiar  acid  taste 
of  chloral,  but  the  author  has  found  this  difficulty  overcome  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  following  formula : — 

r 

9»    Chloral.  Hydr.  Ciyst.        •        •        .5!  grs.  xx. 

AqniB  Month.  Pip f5iij. 

Goiapoa  Cordial f5iY. 

Syrup.  Aoaoitt         .        .        .        .q.  8.  at  ft.      fjij. 

Sympns  Ferri  Bromidi.    (New  Remedies^  April,  1882.) 

Iron,  in  powder 1  part. 

Bromine         ......  2  parts. 

Sugar 15     „ 

Distilled  Water q.  8. 

Put  the  iron  into  a  flask,  pour  upon  it  10  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  add  to  it  the  bromine  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  under 
constant  agitation.  Filter  the  light-green  liquid  into  a  flask  con- 
taining the  sugar,  and  wash  the  filter  with  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  make  the  contents  of  the  flask  weigh  27  parts.  Finally  dissolve 
the  sugar  by  agitation,  and  preserve  it  in  small  well-closed  vials. 

The  syrup  has  a  light-green  colour,  and  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  bromide. 

SympuB  Eucalypti.     (New  Remedies^  i.pril,  1882.) 

Eucalyptus  Leaves        •       ..       ^       •        5  parts. 

Sugar 20     n 

Water q.  s. 

Pour  50  parts  of  boiling  water  upon  the  eucalyptus,  let  it  macerate 
for  one  hour,  then  strain  and  express. 

For  every  12  parts  of  liquid  so  obtained,  add  20  parte  of  sugar, 
and  dissolve. 

Improved  Xode  of  Preparing  Syrup  of  Violets.  C .  B  embeck. 
(Cliem.  Oentr,^  1881,  448.)  100  grams  of  violet  flowers  are  mace- 
rated with  50  grams  of  alcohol..  After  digesting  the  mixture  for 
eight  hours,  it  is  pressed,  and  the  liquor  made  up  to  100  grams  by 
the  addition  of  water.  It  is  then  filtered  and  mixed  with  nine  times 
its  weight  of  strong  simple  syrup. 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  Iron.  L.  Dohme.  (Ghem.  and  Drugg., 
from  a  paper  read  at   the  twenty«ninth   annual  meeting  of  the 
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American  Pharmaoentical  Association.)  This  paper  suggests  the 
use,  in  place  of  the  insoluble  slate-bine  powder  of  phosphate  of 
iron  now  in  nse,  of  a  soluble  scale  salt,  which  is  as  soluble,  stable, 
and  tasteless  as  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  Two  formale  were 
given  for  the  preparation,  one  producing  the  ordinary  phosphate  by 
precipitation,  and  dissolving  the  washed  precipitate  by  means  of 
citrate  of  sodiam.  The  simpler  method  of  preparing  it  from 
admixture  of  the  definite  salts  is  appended. 

Citrate  of  Iron 6  parts. 

Phosphate  of  Sodium  (pure)       .        ,        -    7    «, 
Distilled  Water q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  citrate  of  iron  in  12  parts  of  water  by  heating  in 
a  water-bath.  To  this  solution  add  the  phosphate  of  sodium,  and 
stir  constantly  until  dissolved.  Evaporate,  at  a  temperature  iK)t 
above  140^  F.,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  spread  on 
plates  of  glass,  so  that  the  salt  when  dry  may  be  obtained  in  scales. 
This  salt  contains  12  per  cent,  of  iron,  is  definite  in  its  composition, 
and  both  therapeutically  and  pharmaceutically  is  satisfactory  to  all 
who  have  used  it. 

Albuminated  Ferroni  Borotartrate.  C.  Paves i.  (Armali  di 
Chimica,  January,  1882.  From  Pharm.  Joum,}  The  author  gives 
the  following  process  for  preparing  the  above  salt,  which  is  stated 
not  only  to  possess  sedative  properties,  but  to  act  also  as  an  anti- 
septic and  antifermentative.  According  to  the  author,  its  chemical 
composition  is  that  of  an  albuminated  borotartrate  of  protoxide  of 
iron. 


Pare  and  fine  Iron  Pilings  . 
Borio  Aoid,  in  fine  powder  . 
Tartario  Aoid,  in  fiae  powder 
Fresh  Egg  Albamen   . 
Water         .... 


2  parts. 
1    ,. 
1    „ 
6    „ 
q.  8. 


Throw  the  two  acids  into  a  suitable  porcelain  capsule,  and  then 
the  iron  filings,  adding  suflBcient  water  to  convert  the  whole  into  a 
liquid.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  a  temperature  which  gradually 
increases  from  176^  F.  to  212°  F.,  at  which  point  the  capsule 
is  taken  off  the  fire  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
albumen  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass.  It  is  then  set  aside  for  a  week  in  a  place 
where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  76^  F.,  the  mixture  being 
stirred  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  ensure  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  tartaric  and  boric  acids,  and  the  albumen.    At  the  end  of  this 
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time  the  mixtare  Ib  filtered  throagh  bibulous  paper,  more  water 
being  added  if  necessary,  to  render  the  filtration  less  difficult.  The 
liquor  thus  obtained  is  then  submitted  to  a  heat  that  must  not 
exceed  9S°  F.,  for  fear  of  coagulating  the  albumen.  The  solution 
being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  finely  powdered  and 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  albuminated  ferrous  borotartrate 
are  described  as  follows  : — It  forms  a  light  straw-coloured  powder 
of  a  not  disagreeable  taste,  which  does  not  possess  the  styptic 
flavour  of  so  many  other  preparations *of  iron;  it  is  inodorous  and 
soluble  in  water ;  treated  with  liquor  ammoniee,  or  with  potash  or 
soda^  no  decomposition  takes  place,  and  no  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  an  important  property  which  merits  the  attention  of  pre- 
scribers.  With  tannic  acid  and  potassium  sulphide  it  gives  a 
black  precipitate,  and  with  potassium  cyanide  a  blue  precipitate ; 
while  the  addition  of  strong  acids  separates  the  boric  acid  and  the 
albumen. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  author  that  the  ferrous  borotartrate  being  in 
union  with  the  albumen  of  this  compound  will,  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  be  speedily  absorbed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the  blood  without  being 
previously  decomposed;  and  that  finding  itself  in  contact  with  the 
sodium  albuminate  contained  in  the  blood,  a  new  salt  of  soda  and 
albuminate  of  iron  will  be  produced,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  the 
blood. 

The  author  observes  that  the  two  acids,  boric  and  tartaric,  being 
well  united  by  the  aid  of  the  water,  form  soluble  borotartaric  acid, 
which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  finely  divided  iron  and  albumen, 
produces  a  salt  with  a  duplicated  acid.  This  salt,  he  considers,  as 
possessing  the  important  therapeutical  properties  of  its  components, 
and  having  a  taste  that  is  far  from  disagreeable,  ought,  when 
opportunely  administered,  to  be  of  the  greateist  service  in  clinical 
medicine. 

Dr.  Cazzatino,  of  Naples,  has  experimented  on  potassic  ferro- 
tartrate  for  external  use,  especially  in  the  cases  of  ulcers  with  a 
retrogressive  tendency,  as  well  as  phagedenic,  atonic,  gangrenous, 
and  syphilitic  sores.  Dr.  Cazzatino  has  obtained  very  decided 
results  in  such  cases,  for  which  reason  he  hopes  to  obtain  similar 
results  with  the  albummated  borotartrate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
in  cancerous  and  other  ulcers,  by  soothing  the  pain,  disinfecting  the 
sores,  and  promoting  granulation  and  ultimate  cicatrization. 

The  ferrous  borotartrate,  united  with  albumen,  is  said  to  constitute 
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a  salt  with  a  donble  acid,  having  an  action  Bui  generis,  which  when 
introdaced  into  the  system  by  the  stomach  does  not  disagree  with 
persons  even  of  the  most  delicate  constitution,  besides  being  soluble 
in  water  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

The  author  concludes  by  recommending  the  salts  of  manganese 
to  be  used  in  conj auction  with  those  of  iron  in  cases  of  anasmia 
and  other  disorders  where  martial  preparations  are  indicated. 

Ammoniacal  Peptonate  of  Iron.  MM.  Jaillet  and  Quillart. 
(Bipertoire  de  Pharm.,  December,  1881.  Prom  Pharm,  Joum.) 
A  solution  of  ammoniactd  peptonate  of  iron,  capable  of  being  injecbed 
upon  the  skin  withoat  causing  incouTenience,  may  be  obtained  by 
i^e  following  method. 

The  two  following  solutions  are  first  prepared  separately : — 


Dry  Peptone 5  grams. 

DistiUed  Water 50      „ 

Ammoniom  Chloride        .        .        .    5      „ 
Distilled  Water         .        .        .        .  50      „ 


Twelve  grams  of  official  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  chemically 
neutral,  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  peptone;  a  coagnlam  is 
formed  which  is  dissolved  by  adding  the  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Finally,  add  75  grams  of  neutral  glycerin  in  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  produce  200  c.o.  of  mixture,  which  is  made  slightly 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  several  drops  of  ammonia. 

After  filtration  a  preparation  of  perfectly  dialysable  peptonate  of 
iron  is  obtained,  which  represents  five  milligrams  of  metallic  iron  to 
each  CO. 

It  is  interesting  to  notioe  that  the  peptonate  formed,  even  in  a 
neutral  condition,  does  not  give  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potash,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  add  two  or  three 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  produce  this  reaction  immediately ; 
this  probably  is  due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  peptonate  of  iron. 

Compound  Solution  of  fhe  Hypophosphites  of  Iron,  Soda,  Lime, 
and  Magnesia.  A.  Gibson.  (From  a  paper  read  before  the 
North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Jan.  11th, 
1882,  and  published  in  the  Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  zii.,  603,  604.) 
For  the  preparation  of  such  a  solution  of  definite  strength,  the 
author  gives  the  following  process  : — 

Dissolve  the  whole  of  the  calcium  hypophosphite  required  to 
decompose  the  sulphates  (6  ounces  112  grains)  in  50  ounces  of 
water ;  bring  the  eolation  nearly  to  boiling  point,  and  acidify  with 
half  an  onnce  of  the   hypophosphorous  acid;    then  stir  in  the 
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ferrous,  sodiam,  and  magnesiam  sulphates ;  double  decomposition 
ensues  almost  immediately*  After  stirring  two  or  three  minutes, 
throw  the  whole  oa  a  paper  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water  to  70  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  3  ounces  368  grains  calcium  hypophosphite  in  25 
ounces  of  water;  filter,  mix  the  filtrates,  add  to  the  solation  the 
remaiaing  5  ounces  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  make  up  with 
water  to  100  oonces. 

During  a  few  days  after  its  preparation  it  deposits  a  minate 
quantity  of  calcium  salphaie,  from  which,  however,  it  may  wholly 
be  freed  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

This  forms  a  clear  and  permanent  solation.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  simple  syrnp,  claret,  and  glycerin  in  any  proportions,  but  the 
salts  are  gradually  deposited  from  mixtures  containing  an  appreci- 
able percentage  of  alcohol. 

Soluble  Saccharated  Peroxide  of  Iron.  Dr.  Brunnengraeber. 
(Archiv  der  Pharm.,  1882,  289.)  The  author  has  famished  the 
following  formula  for  the  new  G-erman  PharmacopcBia : — Dissolve 
powdered  sugar  9  parts  in  water  9  parts;  add  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  (sp.  gr.  1*280  to  I '282,  containing  10  per  cent,  iron),  30 
parts ;  afterwards,  gradually  and  with  continued  atirring,  a  solution, 
prepared  with  heat  and  allowed  to  cool,  of  sodium  carbonate  24 
parts,  in  water  48  parts.  When  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
has  ceased,  add  gradually  caustic  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1*159  to 
1*163,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  Na  0  H),  24  parts.  When  clear, 
add  to  the  liquid  sodium  bicarbonate  9  parts,  and  dilute  at  once  vath 
boiling  water  600  parts,  set  aside,  remove  the  clear  liquid  with  a 
syphon,  mix  the  precipitate  twice  with  boiling  water  400  parts ; 
after  subsidence  syphon  off  the  liquid ;  finally  collect  the  precipitate 
upon  a  moist  strainer,  wash  it  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  is 
not  precipitated,  but  merely  rendered  opalescent  with  silver  nitrate, 
and  express.  Mix  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  powdered 
sugar  50  parts,  evaporate  in  a  steam-bath  to  dryness,  stirring  con- 
stantly,  and  triturate  the  residue  with  sufficient  sugar  to  make  the 
weight  equal  to  100  parts. 

It  is  a  red-brown  powder  of  a  sweet,  ferruginous  taste,  contains 
3  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  yields  with  20  parts  of  hot  water  a  clear 
red-brown  solution  which  is  not  altered  by  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
but  on  the  further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  at  first  a 
dingy  green,  afterwards  a  blue  precipitate.  If  2  grams  of  the 
powder  are  ignited,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  filtrate  oxidized  with  potassiam  chlorate  and  heating,  and 
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the  cold  liquid  mixed  with  1  gram  of  potassium  iodide,  and  digested 
for  an  honr  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  the  mixture,  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  must  require  from  10  to  10*7  c.c. 
of  tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosnlphate  to  combine  with 
the  separated  iodine. 

Snemata  of  Peptones.  M.  Henninger.  (Brit,  Medic.  Joum., 
Sept.,  1881.)  The  author  gives  the  following  formula  for  enemata 
of  peptones.  Five  hundred  grams  of  yery  lean  meat,  minced  fine, 
are  placed  in  a  glass  receiyer,  on  which  wre  poured  3  litres  of 
water  and  30  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  density  1*15 ; 
to  this  is  added  2^  grams  of  the  pure  pepsine  of  commerce,  at  the 
maximum  of  activity,  that  is  to  say,  digesting  about  two  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  moist  fibrine.  It  is  left  to  digest  during 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  45^0.  (113^  F.),  either  in  a 
water-bath  or  a  stove  ;  it  is  then  decanted  into  a  porcelain  capsule, 
brought  to  boiling  point ;  and,  whilst  the  liquid  boils,  an  alkaline 
solution  is  poured  into  it  (250  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  1000 
grams  of  water),  until  it  shows  a  very  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
About  165  to  170  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  must  be  added 
to  it.  When  the  result  is  obtained,  the  boiling  liquid  is  passed 
through  a  fine  linen  6loth,  the  insoluble  residue  being  expressed ; 
and  this  liquid,  which  amounts  to  about  2^  litres  (3  pints),  is  re- 
duced in  the  water-bath  to  1,500  or  1,800  cubic  centimetres.  Half 
of  it  is  administered  every  day  in  three  enemata,  fidding  200  grams 
of  white  sugar  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  of  the  meat 
is  not  dissolved ;  the  fat,  the  tendons,  the  connective  and  elastic 
tissues,  form  an  insoluble  residue,  amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the 
meat  used. 

Mercurial  Peptones.  E.  Delpech.  {Jowm.  de  Fharm.  [5],  v., 
151.) 

1.  Normal  Sohdion  of  Ammoniaoal  Mercuric  Peptone,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  solutions  for  hypodermic  injection. 

Peptone,  in  powder        ....        9  grams. 
Chloride  of  Atnmoniam,  pore        «        .        9      „ 
CorrosiYe  Sablimate       ....        6      „ 

Dissolve  in  distilled  water,  25  grams ;  filter,  add  pure  glycerine 
72  grams. 

5  grams  of  this  normal  solution  will  contain  exactly  0*25  gram  of 
sublimate  combined  with  peptone.  Diluted  in  25  grams  of  distilled 
water  it  gives  a  solution  containing  in  each  1'20  gram  (the  usual 
measure  of  a  syringe  used  for  hypodermic  injection)  10  milligrams 
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of  sublimate  combined  witb  peptone.  This  normal  solntion  ie 
liable  to  precipitate  after  a  time;  it  is,  therefore,  adrisable  to 
prepare  onlj  a  small  quantity.  The  author  states,  however,  that 
this  first  precipitation  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  solntion,  as 
ic  consists  of  peptone  in  excess,  and  contains  none  of  the  mercurial 
compiund,  which  remains  stable  and  in  solution.  The  precipitate 
or  turbidity  can  be  removed  by  filtration  or  careful  decantation. 

A  gram  of  the  ammoniacal  mercuric  peptone,  according  to  the 
above  formula,  represents  0'25  gram  of  sublimate  combined  with 
peptone.  A  solution  for  hypod&rmio  injeoiion  can,  therefore,  be 
prepared  direct,  as  follows  : — 

Ammoniaoal  Meronrio  Peptone  .        .       0-50  gram. 

Distilled  Water 25  grams. 

Pore  Olyoerine 5      „ 

Dissolve  and  filter.  Each  syringef ul  (1*20  gram)  will  contain 
5  milligrams  of  sublimate  combined  with  peptone. 

2.  Solution  of  Ammoniacal  Mercurio  Peptone  with  Olycerine^  for 
internal  use. 

Ammoniaoal  Merooric  Peptone  •  •  1  gram. 
Price's  Qlycerine  .  •  .  •  •  50  grams. 
Distilled  Water 200      „ 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

This  solution  is  intended  to  replace  Van  Swieten's  liquid,  which 
is  often  badly  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  A  teaspoonfnl,  repre- 
senting 5  milligrams  of  sublimate  combined  with  peptone,  is  given 
in  a  little  water  or  milk. 

Dr.  Martineau  is  said  to  administer  the  ammoniacal  mercuric 
peptone  hypodermically ;  in  cases  of  syphilis,  2  to  10  milligrams  of 
sublimate  in  combination  being  injected  daily  in  one  operation.  In 
flome  cases,  it  is  reported,  as  many  as  forty-five  injections  have  been 
made  without  producing  local  irritation,  intestinal  disturbances,  or 
salivation ;  whilst  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  showing  that 
although  the  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  peptone 
diminishes  the  irritant  action  of  the  mercuric  salt,  it  does  not  affect 
its  curative  properties. 

New  Formultt.  G.  T.  George.  (From  the  author's  report  on 
"  Unofficial  and  Local  Formula,"  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association.) 

Oleic  Acid, — Dissolve  dry  white  Oastile  soap,  10  lbs.,  in  4  gals,  of 
hot  water,  add  with  constant  stirring,  sulphuric  acid  30  oz. ;  decant 
the  upper  layer,  wash  it  with  warm  water,  and  dissolve  in  it,  at  a 
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moderate  heat,  10  onnoeB  of  finely  powdered  litharge ;  while  still 
warm,  ponr  the  whole  into  12  pints  of  deodorized  benzin,  and  after 
twentj.fonr  honrs  ponr  off  from  the  deposit  of  lead  palmitate. 
Shake  the  dear  filtrate  well  with  4  oz.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
dilated  with  4  pints  of  oold  water,  decant  and  filter  the  henzin 
solotion  of  oleic  acid,  eyaporate  in  an  open  dish,  heat  oyer  a  water- 
bath  nniil  all  the  odonr  of  benzin  has  disappeared,  wash  with  warm 
water,  and  filter.     The  yield  will  be  abont  5  lbs. 

Linimentum  Baponis. — Dissolve  camphor  ^ii*!  in  alcohol  Oii. ;  add 
oleic  acid  Jii.  and  oil  of  rosemary  f  Jss. ;  then  gradually  add  sodium 
bicarbonate  5^-9  &i^d  when  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  water  f  "jvi,, 
and  filter.     It  wiU  not  deposit  in  cold  weather. 

Elixir  of  Phosphorus. — ^Phosphoros  gr  x.,  bromide  of  ethyl  f  5r. ; 
dissolve  and  add  stronger  alcohol  fjviii.  and  elixir  of  orange  suf- 
ficient to  make  1  gallon.  '  Each  drachm  contains  -rhs  grain  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Elixir  of  Phosphorus,  Quinick^  and  Strychnia, — ^Dissolve  strychnia 
2j  gr.  and  sulphate  of  quinia  64  gr.,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  q.s., 
in  elixir  of  phosphorus  1  pint. 

Syrupus  Aurantii  Oorticis  Beeentis, — ^Macerate,  for  eight  days,  12 
ounces  of  freshly  grated  orange-peel  in  alcohol  20  ounces  and  water 
d  pints ;  filter  and  dissolve  without  heat  10  lbs.  of  white  granular 
sugar. 
Syr,  Idmonis  Oortic,  Bee.  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 
Emulsion  of  Ood-liver  Oil. — Irish  moss  1  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  boil 
ior  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  stirring  constantly,  and  strain  when 
cold.  Gradually  add,  with  constant  stirring  and  beating,  a  mixture 
of  ood-liver  oil  2|-  pints,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  2  scruples,  and  oil  of 
vintergreen  6  drachms ;  when  perfectly  emulsified,  add  12  fluid 
ounces  of  glycerin  and  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  5 
pints.  Salts  soluble  in  water  may  be  added,  or  other  essential  oils 
uiay  be  used. 

Emulsion  of  Castor  Oil. — Castor  oil  1  pint,  oil  of  wintergreen  2 
drachms,  glyconin  4  flaid  ounces,  glycerin  6j-  fluid  ounces,  cinnamon 
water  sufficient  for  2  pints.  Add  the  oils  gradually  to  the  glyconin, 
Btirring  constantly;  when  perfectly  emulsified,  add  the  glycerin 
wid  water. 

Cologne  Water. — Oil  of  neroli  Ji.,  oil  of  bergamot  Jiv.,  oil  of  rose 

5it  oil  of  coriander  5ii.,  oil  of  santal  5iL,  extracts  of  vanilla,  jasmin, 

^d  musk,  of  each  ^viii.,  extract  of  orris  5xvi.,  benzoic  acid  (from 

the  redn)  jiv.,  deodorized  alcohol  Oxii.,  distilled  water  Oiii.     Mix. 

Orange  Cologne. — Oil  of  neroli  5iL,  oil  of  bergamot  ^iv.,  extract 
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of  jasmin  Ji.,  extracts  of  orange,  mask  and  rose,  each  Jiv.,  deodoriad 
alcohol  Oiiiss,  orange-flower  water  Oss.     Mix. 

The  extracts  of  jasmin^  orange^  and  roM,  are  made  by  washio^ 
the  pomade  with  deodorized  alcohol.  Extract  of  vantUa  is  made 
of  vanilla  1  oz.,  sngar  2  oz.,  deodorized  alcohol  1  pint.  Extract  of 
musk  consists  of  musk  1  drachm,  potassa  solation  2  drachms,  and 
deodorized  alcohol  1  pint.  Extract  of  orris  is  made  from  orris  roo: 
4  lbs.,  and  sufficient  deodorized  alcohol  to  obtain  4  pints  of  tincture  *, 
add  4>  drachms  pure  sulphuric  acid,  shake  occasionally,  and  after 
two  days  add  2  ounces  of  barium  carbonate,  agitate  and  filter. 

Formula  for  Quinetum  (the  mixed  Alkaloids  of  Bed  Bark). 
(New  Eemedies,  Jan.,  1882,  from  the  non-official  Formulary  of  the 
Dutch  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy.) 

Bed  Cinchona  Bark  (the  bark  of  the  trank  of 
Cinchona  stLeeirubra,  grown  in  Jaya  or  India), 

in  fine  powder 1000 

Normal  Hydroohlorio  Aoid  (volumetrio  standard)  1000 

Oxalic  Acid 12 

Solution  of  Soda q.s. 

Water q.B. 

Macerate  the  cinchona  with  the  hydroohlorio  acid  and  3000  parts 
of  water  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  occasionally  stirring.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  percolator,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  closed  bj 
a  linen  plug,  and,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  runs  off  clear,  displace 
with  water  until  the  liquid  running  from  the  percolator  is  no  longer 
precipitated  (though  it  may  be  coloured)  by  solution  of  soda. 

To  the  strained  liquid  (which  may  amount  to  perhaps  8000 
parts)  add  the  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  then  add 
oarefuUy,  under  continued  stirring,  just  enough  solution  of  soda, 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first,  separates  in  coherent 
flakes.  Separate  this  precipitate  (which  consists  of  oxalate  of 
calcium  and  cinchona  red)  by  pouring  off  as  much  of  the  still  acid, 
clear  liquid  as  is  possible,  and  filter  the  remainder.  To  the  united 
liquids  add  now  an  excess  of  solution  of  soda,  let  it  settle,  and 
collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  moistened  double  filter. 

Wash  it  with  a  weak  soda  solution  until  the  washings  have  onlf 
a  light  red  colour,  then  wash  with  the  least  possible  quautitj  of 
water,  until  the  washings  begin  to  have  a  bitter  taate.  Let  the 
precipitate  drain,  dry  it  in  the  air,  and  powder  it. 

Quinetum  is  completely  soluble  in  strong  warm  alcohol.  When 
3*1  grams  of  quinetum  are  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  solution  must  be  dear,  and,  on  the  addition  of 
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2  grams  of  Rochelle  salt,  must  yield  a  precipitate  which,  when 
dried,  shoald  amonnt  to  at  lectst  65  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
qninetnm  dissolved. 

Purified  Qomoidine.  (New  Remedies,  Jan.,  1882,  from  the  non- 
official  FormnJary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Pharmacy.)     This  can  be  prepared  by  the  following  process  :— 

Commeroial  Quinoidine    .        .        »       .        1  part. 
Benzol S  parts. 

Digest  the  quinoidine,  while  agitating  or  stirring  with  2  parts  of 
the  benzol,  on  the  water-bath.  Pour  off  the  clear  solution,  and 
wash  the  residue  with  the  remainder  of  the  benzol  Shake  the 
united  clear  liquids  with  a  small  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  acid  liquid,  after  settling,  by  a  separating  funnel,  and 
render  it  faintly  alkaline  by  solution  of  soda.  Examine  a  small 
sample  for  its  purity,  by  adding  to  the  clear,  diluted  solution  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  whereby 
a  precipitate  must  not  be  produced  which  does  not  disappear  on 
further  dilution  with  water.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  whole 
liquid  must  be  purified  by  adding  the  hyposulphite  until  no  longer 
a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.     Then  warm  the  liquid  on 

the  water-bath,  mix  it  with  an  excess  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate 

with  water,  and  dry  it  on  the  water-bath. 
Quinoidine  thus  purified  appears,  in  thin    layers,   as   a  dark 

yellowish  brown,  transparent  mass,  completely  soluble  in  benzol, 

alcohol,  and  acids.     Ether  should  dissolve  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  it. 

The  saturated  compounds  with  acids  have  an  alkaline   reaction, 

and  must  be  soluble  in  water,  in  all  proportions.     Salts  of  impure 

qninoidine  yield  clear  solutions  only  with  a  little  water;  on  the 

addition  of  more  water  they  are  rendered  turbid. 
Cod-liver  Oil  Jelly.     R.    F.    Fairthorne.     (Amer.  Joum.  of 

^harm,,  Sept.  1881.)     Cod-liver  oil  jelly  can  easily  be  prepared  in 

the  following  manner : — 


Cod-liver  Oil. 
Best  Isinglasfl 
Sugar  (white),  powdered 
Oa  of  Bitter  Almonds  . 

„    Allspice 

„    Cinnamon  (Ceylon) 
Water  .... 


5  fluid  ounces. 

2  drachmB. 

!(  ounce. 

4  drops. 

4    ,. 

2    ,/ 

1  fluid  ounce. 


Having  placed  the  cod-liver  oil,,  isinglass,  and  water  in  a  suitable 
vessel  over  a  water-bath,  apply  saflicient  heat  to  melt  the  isinglass. 
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then  add  the  sugar,  the  essential  oils  haying  been  mixed  with  it 
by  trituration,  and  remove  from  the  fire,  stirring  the  mixture  as 
it  cools  nntil  it  thickens.  When  it  is  cold,  a  firm  jellj  will  result, 
which  will  keep  without  spoiling  for  anj  length  of  time  if  put  up 
in  corked  bottles.  The  consistence  of  this  jelly  is  such  that  it  may 
be  taken  in  water,  milk,  or  wine  without  tasting  the  oil. 

A  Pliable  Medium  for  the  Application  of  Iodoform.  Dr. 
Fowler.  (New  York  Medical  Record,  July  9,  1881.)  The  formula 
recommended  is  as  follows : — 

Iodoform 1  ounce. 

IsinglasB 8  ounces. 

Glycerine ^  ounce. 

The  isinglass  is  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  steam,  and  the  glycerine 
mixed  with  it,  and  finally  the  iodoform. 

Gelatin-Bromide  Emidsion.  (Jowm.  Ghent,  Soc,  from  Fhoto- 
graphic  News,  1882,  257.)  This  is  a  short  account  of  a  patent 
taken  out  by  M.  Plener,  for  separating  the  sensibive  silver  bromide 
compound  from  the  emulsion,  and,  after  washing  it,  again  mixing 
it  with  fresh  gelatin.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  melted  emulsion 
in  a  metallic  vessel  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  silver-plated 
inside,  which  is  then  made  to  rotate  at  a  very  high  speed  (4000 
revolutions  per  minute  for  a  vessel  one  foot  in  diameter)  for  about 
ten  minutes,  keeping  the  gelatin  emulsion  from  setting  by  heating 
the  vessel  externally.  In  this  way  the  solid  sensitive  silver  com- 
pound is  deposited  on  the  circumference  of  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  clear  gelatin  solution  may  be  syphoned  out.  The 
silver  compound  is  then  mixed  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a 
brush,  again  separated  by  rotating  the  vessel,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  all  traces  of  gelatin  and  soluble  salts  have  been 
removed.  The  purified  sensitive  silver  compouDd  can  then  be 
mixed  with  fresh  gelatin,  collodion,  etc.,  for  preparing  sensitive 
plates. 

The  important  feature  in  the  process  is  that  it  allows  of  fresh 
undecomposed  gelatin  being  substituted  for  that  which  has  been 
decomposed  by  heat,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  of  the  original 
emulsion,  and  thus  greatly  diminishes  or  entirely  removes  the 
tendency  to  green  fog  and  frilling.  Moreover,  the  original 
emulsion  may  be  diluted  to  any  extent,  or  any  desired  proportion 
of  gelatin  may  be  employed,  so  that  the  sensitive  silver  compound 
may  be  obtained  in  the  most  advantageous  state  of  division,  and 
can  subsequently  be  incorporated  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
fresh  undecomposed  gelatin. 
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Compressed  Gnurales  for  Hypodermic  Use.  B.  F.  Fairthorne. 
(Avier.  Jaum.  of  Pharm.^  1881,  396.)  Of  the  yarions  forms  in 
which  powerfal  medicines  are  dispensed  for  hypodermic  nse,  per- 
haps none  are  so  convenient  as  the  small  compressed  granules  or 
tablets,  that  are  now  being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  physicians. 
As  the  nses  for  which  these  are  intended  have  of  late  increased, 
and  as  this  method  of  administering  medicine  has  grown  in  favour 
both  with  the  physician  and  patient,  a  mention  of  the  care  that 
ought  to  be  taken  in  their  preparation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  advantages  of  convenience,  accuracy,  and  of  being  presented 
in  a  form  not  liable  to  undergo  change,  will  doubtless  bring  them 
into  general  use. 

The  pellets  are  small  discs,  weighing  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
and  are  of  the  same  shape  as  compressed  pills,  and  made  in  the 
same  manner.  In  making  them  great  caution  and  precision  are 
necessary,  not  only  in  thoroughly  mixing  the  ingredients,  but  in 
using  such  as  are  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose,  the  reasons 
for  which  will  be  presently  explained.  The  medicinal  ingredients 
they  contain,  such  as  morphine  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate,  or  the 
atropine  salts,  etc.,  are  mixed  carefnily  with  sodium  chloride  or 
sulphate,  in  order  to  render  the  alkaloids  more  readily  soluble  by 
separation  of  their  particles,  which,  by  the  compression  necessary 
wonid  otherwise  be  in  a  condition  that  would  require  more  time 
to  effect  solution  than  would  be  convenient  The  sodium  sulphate 
has  the  advantage  of  being  an  e£3orescent  salt,  so  that  however 
long  kept  the  granules  will  not  absorb  moisture,  and  the  medicinal 
ingredients,  therefore,  will  remain  unchanged. 

Both  the  sulphates  of  sodium  and  of  morphine,  as  found  in  the 

loarket,  contain  mechanical   impurities  that  should   be  carefully 

removed  before  using,  as  particles  of  dust,  fibre,  etc.,  if  injected 

might  give  rise  to  much  inconvenience,  and,  in  some  cases,  produce 

abscess.    The  salts  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solutions 

filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  until  crystallization  begins,  and 

afterwards  occasionally  stirred  and  evaporated  to  dryness.     Dar. 

mg  this  operation  all  dust  should  be  carefully  excluded.     Working 

oil  a  large  scale,  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  in  a  hot-air 

chamber,  to  which  air  is  admitted  by  passing  it  through  cotton  felt. 

The  employment  of  crystallizable  substances,  such  as  sulphate 

or  chloride  of  sodium,  as  a  diffusing  agent  is  certainly  preferable 

^  gelatin,  which  has  also  been  employed,  the  objection  to  wliicli 

IS,  that  being  a  nitrogenized  body  it  is  prone  to  undergo  decom- 

poBitiou  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture. 
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Elatina.  M.  Giotlini.  (^PharmaceuL  Zeitung.)  Thifi  name  is 
applied- io  a  sabstttate  for  tar- water,  whiob  is  used  in  Italy  for 
coaghs  and  intestinal  catarrh.  The  author  gives  the  following 
formula : — 

Green  Pine  Cones 600  parts. 

Olibanom 8    „ 

Balsam  of  Toln 5    ,, 

Besin 4    „ 

Juniper  Beniee 60    „ 

The  ingredients  are  covered  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and  next  morning  1,200  parts  of  liquid 
are  distilled  off  over  a  moderate  fire.  The  distillate  is  filtered  and 
bottled.  The  dpse  is  stated  to  he  half  a  wiueglassf  nl  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Kon-Ezplosive  Coloured  Fires.  M.  Sailer.  (Schweiz.  Wochefi- 
schr.fiir  Pha/rm.)  Owing  to  the  danger  which  always  more  or  less 
attends  the  preparation  and  storing  of  the  ordinary  mixtures  for 
coloured  fires  containing  potassium  clilorate  and  sulphur,  the  author 
suggests  the  following  formula  as  involving  no  risk  whatever : — 

Red, 

Shellac 1  part. 

Nitrate  of  Strontium 5  parts. 

Yellow, 
Nitrate  of  Sodium,  pure  and  dry  •        .    1  part. 

Shellac.       •        .        .       ^        .        .        .    4  parts. 

Oreen, 
Shellac ...        ^        ....    1  part. 
Nitrate  of  Barium 5  parts. 

The  shellac  is  fused  with  the  oolour-producing  salt,  which  must 
he  chemically  pure,  and  the  resulting  mass  preserved  in  tight  tin 
boxes. 

Phosphorescent  Powders.  (Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ghim.,  1881, 
352.)  These  powders,  which  have  been  employed  for  rendering 
signs,  dials,  etc.,  visible  at  night,  are  prepared  by  mixing  100  grams 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate,  prepared  by  calcining  oyster 
shells  or  cuttlefish  bones,  with  100  grams  of  caustic  lime,  25  grams 
of  calcined  table  salt,  and  adding  to  this  mixture  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  3  to.  7  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  calcium, 
barium,  strontium,  or  magnesium,  previously  exposed  to  sunlight. 
A  phosphorescent  material  prepared  by  incinerating  marine  algiB 
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is  also  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  illaminating  power. 
The  powders  are  rendered  adhesive  by  means  of  varnish,  collodion, 
paraffin,  isinglass,  etc.,  or  may  be  incorporated  in  melted  glass. 
Cigar  Flavoars.     (From  the  Canadian  Pharm,  Journ.,  1881.) 


I. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Valerian 

.    fl.  oz.    1 

Tincture  of  Tonka-bean  (1—8) 

,.       8 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make 

,.     82 

II. 

Valerianic  Acid fl.  dr.    3 

Butyric  Ether mm.    10 

Acetic  Ether „       40 

Alcohol fl.  oz.    64 


Tincture  of  Valerian 
Butyric  Ether . 
Tincture  of  Vanilla . 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 
Alcohol   . 
Water,  enough  to  make 


III. 

fl.  dr.      4 

4 

„        2 

»        1 

fl.  oz.  5 
..       16 


Formnla  for  Acetam  Aromaticum.  (New  Remedies^  Jan.,  1882, 
from  the  non- official  Formnlary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Pharmacy.) 

Oil  of  Bosemaiy 1  part. 

„    Juniper 1    „ 

,f    Lemon 1    „ 

„    Thyme 2  parts. 

„    Gloves 5    „ 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon    ....  100    „ 

Aromatic  Tincture 50    „ 

Dilute  Acetic  Acid 1000    ,, 

DistiUed  Water 200    „ 

Mix  and  filter. 

iEther  Gantliaridatns  (Blistering  Ether).  {New  Betnedies,  Jan., 
1882,  from  the  non-official  Formulary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Pharmacy.) 

Gantharides 2  parts. 

Ether q.  b. 

Pack  the  cantharides  in  a  percolator,  pour  ether  on  the  top,  until 
they  are  penetrated,  and  set  aside,  well  covered  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  gradually  pour  ether  on  the  top  until  three  parts  of 
product  are  obtained. 
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Scented  Soaps.      (OJiem.  and   Brugg.,   1881,  361.      From  tbe 
"  Seifenfabrikant.") 

Brown  EagU  Soap. 

Cochin  Goooa-nnt  Oil      .        .  .70  kiloB. 

Hogs'  Lard 30    „ 

Soda  Lye,  38**  B 50    „ 

The  soap  is  perfumed  with — 

Mirbane  Oil 160  grains. 

BergamotOa 120      „ 

Clove  Oil 70      „ 

And  coloured  with  140  grains  **  Brillantbratm,"  previonsly  dissolved  in  boiling 
water. 

Family  Soap. 

Cocoa-nntOil 25  kilos. 

Soda  Lye,  30°  B 20    „ 

Perf  amed  with— 

Bergamot  Oil 40  grains. 

Cassia  Oil 40      „ 

Sassafras  Oil 20      „ 

Lemon  Oil 20      „ 

Violet  Soap. 

Cochin  Cocoa-nnt  Oil      .        .        .        .50  kilos. 

Soda  Lye,  38°  B 24    „ 

Potash  Lye,  38"  B 1    „ 

Perfumed  with  1  kilog.  violet  root  and  4  kilo,  storax  liquid,  inf osed  in  fats. 

Cassia  Oil 25  grains. 

Sassafras  Oil 25  „ 

Bergamot  Oil 25  „ 

Lavender  Oil 30  „ 

Pemvian  Balsam 20  „ 

Orange-peel  Oil 10  „ 

Pahna-rosa  Oil 6  „ 

Musk  Essence 35  „ 

And  coloured  with  70  grains  **  Brillantbraun  '*  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Tar  Soap. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 35  kilos. 

Soda  Lye,  40'.  B 18    „ 

Good  Wood  Tar 3    „ 

lafused  in  the  melted  Cocoa-nut  Oil. 
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Medieated  Soaps.  (Pharmaceutische  CentralhaUe,  Deoember  15th, 
1881.) 

Tannin  Soap. — 9  kilos,  of  oocoa-nnt  oil  are  saponified  with  4' 5 
kilos,  of  soda  lye ;  250  grams  of  tannin  dissolred  in  alcohol  are  tlien 
added,  and  finally  tlie  perfume,  consisting  of  Pern  balsam,  30  grams, 
oil  of  cassia  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  10  grams. 

Iodine  Soap. — 10  kilos,  of  cocoa-nnt  oil,  5  kilos,  of  lye  of  38°  B., 
and  500  grams  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  250  grams  of  water. 

Gall  Soap. — 1*5  kilos,  of  galls  are  mixed  with  25  kilos,  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  the  latter  saponified  in  the  cold  with  12*5  kilos,  of  soda 
Ije  of  38°  B.  The  soap  is  coloured  with  350  grams  of  ultramarine 
green,  and  perfumed  with  75  grams  each  of  oil  of  lavender  and 
caraway. 

Camphorated  Sulphur  Soap. — 12  kilos,  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  6  kilos,  of 
soda  lye  of  38°  B.,  1  kilo,  of  sulphuretted  potash  dissolved  in  0'5 
kilo,  of  water,  160  grams  of  camphor,  to  be  dissolved  in  the  melted 
cocoa-nnt  oil. 

Cosmetic.  The  following  formula  is  recommended  in  the  Phar- 
niaceut.  Zeitung  (1881,  No.  68)  :— 


White  Wax 

Beef  Tallow 

Oil  of  Bergamot 
„     CasBiA 
„     Thyme 


50  grams. 
100      „ 
6      „ 

.       16  gtt. 
8    „ 


A  yellow  colour  is  produced  by  tincture  of  saffron  or  tincture  of 
turmeric,  a  brown  colour  by  burnt  umber  in  oil,  and  a  black  colour 
by  animal  charcoal  ground  in  oil. 


Tooth  Wash.     (New  Bemedies, 

1882, 

145.) 

White  Oak  Bark,  in  fine  powder  .               2^  ounces. 

Bhatany, 

»t 

i  ounce. 

Sassafras, 

,, 

1  dram. 

Bed  CiBchona,           „ 

II 

8  diams. 

Cardamom,               „ 

»» 

80  grains. 

Cinnamon,  Ceylon,  „ 

*» 

.        .         20      „ 

Cloves, 

„ 

.        .         80      „ 

Oil  of  Wintergreen 

. 

1  fl.  dram. 

on  of  Anine 

S    fl         If 

Alcohol 

, 

.  20  fl.  onnces. 

Water. 

.       . 

.  12  „ 

Macerate  ten  days,  and  filter.     Finished  product,  If  pint. 
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Punch  Essence.  A  correspondent  of  fche  Pharm,  Zeitung  snggests 
the  following  for  making  a  superior  essence : — 

White  Sugar 22  pounds. 

Lemons 12        „ 

Oranges 12        „ 

Green  Tea 2}  ounces. 

Cinnamon i  ounce. 

Vanilla in 

Tartaric  Acid 1      «t 

Bum 1  gallon. 

Arrac 1      >« 

Water,  boiling 1  pint. 

Bed  Wine sufficient. 

Peel  the  lemons  and  orauges,  and  digest  the  peels  with  the  rum 
for  three  days.  Express  the  peeled  fruits,  and  dissolve  the  tartaric 
acid  in  the  juice.  Digest  the  tea,  cinnamon,  and  vanilla  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  the  boiling  water.  Filter  all  the  solutions,  and  add 
them  to  a  thick  syrup  prepared  by  boiling  the  sugar  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  red  wine. 

Soluble  Cocoa.  (Pharmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1881,  509.)  Soluble 
cocoa,  or  Dutch  cocoa,  was  first  prepared  in  Holland,  by  depriving 
the  seed  of  fat  by  pressure,  and  digesting  the  press  cake  with 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  which  treatment  renders  cellulose, 
starch,  and  albuminoids  more  readily  soluble  in  water.  O.  Bueger 
prepares  also  soluble  cocoa  mass  which  contains  all  the  oil ;  the 
latter  is  first  removed  by  pressure,  the  residue  is  treated  as  stated 
above,  and  the  fat  is  afterwards  added  again.  Thus  prepared  it 
contains  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  ash,  but  yields  a  palatable 
beverage  simply  by  stirring  with  hot  water,  without  boiling.  This 
mass  was  found  to  contain  cocoa-butter,  47*73;  nitrogenated  com- 
pounds, 12*3  ;  ash,  5'4j  ;  and  in  the  latter  alkaline  carbonates,  2*25 
per  cent.  Cocoa  powder,  similarly  prepared,  contained  fat,  30*45 ; 
nitrogenated  compounds,  1994  ;  ash,  6*1 ;  with  alkaline  carbonates, 
2' 78  per  cent. 

Cements.  (New  Remedies,  January,  1882.)  Excellent  cements 
may  be  prepared  from  some  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  particularly 
casein.  The  following  are  good  formulas  for  preparing  some  of 
them : — 

Parabolic  Cement. — This  is  a  variety  of  casein  or  cheese  cement, 
prepared  as  follows : — Curdle  skim-milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar, 
press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the  curd  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.     When  quite  dry,  grind  it  in  a  pepper  or  coffee 
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mill,  and  triturate  it  in  a  mortar  until  rednced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
Mix  10  parts,  by  weight,  of  this  powder  with  1  part  of  qnick-lime, 
also  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to  every  onnce  of  the  mixture  add  five 
or  six  grains  of  camphor.  Trifcarate  the  whole  well  together,  and 
keep  in  vials  well  corked.  Used  to  unite  glass,  earthenware,  etc., 
which  it  does  very  strongly.  It  is  made  into  a  paste,  with  a  little 
water,  as  wanted,  and  applied  immediately. 

Milk  Oement. — This  cement  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  the  simplest  and  best  domestic  cement  for  repairing 
china  and  crockery.  The  process  consists  simply  in  tying  the  parts 
firmly  together  and  boiling  them  in  skim-milk.  The  tying  together 
of  the  pieces  of  a  round  cup  or  bowl  is  ilot  a  very  simple  matter, 
but  it  can  be  done  by  going  the  right  way  to  work.  First,  arrange 
the  parts  in  their  proper  positions,  and,  if  a  bowl,  set  it  mouth 
down,  as  the  pieces  will  keep  their  arrangement  best  in  this  position. 
Then  wind  stent  tape  round  the  article,  so  as  to  hold  the  pieces 
together.  Tape  is  far  better  than  twine,  and  some  pieces  shoald 
be  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  tape  tight  until 
near  the  ends,  and  then  special  devices  must  be  used.  When 
sufficient  tape  has  been  wound  ronnd  the  article,  let  one  person 
hold  it  from  slipping,  by  pressing  a  finger  firmly  on  each  end, 
and  then  let  another  person  tie  the  ends  in  a  firm  knot,  bat 
leaving  the  tape  so  loose  from  the  article  that  a  pencil  or  stout 
skewer  may  be  passed  under  it.  Then  by  twisting  the  skewer,  the 
tape  is  tightened  in  the  same  way  that  a  surgeon  compresses  an 
artery  with  his  tourniquet,  and  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  tape, 
and  smoothing  it  forward  towards  the  ends,  all  the  pieces  may  be 
pressed  together  with  a  firmness  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  article  should  now  be  placed  in  a  pan  of  cold  milk 
(skim-milk  is  the  best  and  cheapest),  which  shonld  be  gradually 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  some 
time — say  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, — care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
it  to  bam.  The  articles  are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  milk,  and  when 
taken  out  are  wiped  dry  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two 
until  the  cement  has  become  qnite  hard.  They  may  then  be  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  the  parts  will  be  found  to  be  strongly 
cemented  together.  The  same  milk  may  be  used  again,  but  not 
with  such  good  effect.  Generally,  however,  it  is  possible  to  pack 
quite  a  number  of  articles  in  the  pan  in  the  first  place,  especially  if 
they  can  be  nested ^  or  placed  one  within  the  other. 

Cement  for  Mending  Pestles,  etc.  B.  F.  Fairthorne.  (Amer. 
Joum,  ofPharm.f  1881,  396.)     One  of  the  strongest  cements  is  ob- 
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tained  when  cqnal  quantities  of  gntta-percha  and  shellac  are  melted 
together  and  well  stirred.  This  is  best  done  in  an  iron  capsule 
placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  heated  either  over  a  gas  furnace  or  on 
the  top  of  a  store.  It  is  a  combination  possessing  both  hardness 
and  toughness,  qualities  that  make  it  particularly  desirable  in 
mending  pestles  and  mortars.  It  is  very  useful  for  securing  the 
handles  to  wedgwood  ware.  Of  course  when  this  cement  is  used 
the  articles  to  be  mended  should  be  warmed  to  about  the  melting- 
point  of  the  mixture,  and  then  retained  in  proper  position  until 
cool,  when  they  -will  be  ready  for  use. 
Idqnid  Starch  Gloss.    (Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  zii.,  318.) 

Spermaceti 2  ounces. 

Gum  Senegal 2      „ 

Borax 2      „ 

Glyoezin 5      „ 

Water 49      „ 

Mix  and  boil  together.  Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  to  be  added 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  boiled  starch. 

Coating  for  Blackboards.  (Pharmaceut  Zeitung,  1881,  No.  72.) 
n.  Schoeneweg  recommends  the  following : — 

Sandarao 800  grams. 

Shellac 300     „ 

Lampblack 200      „ 

Ultramarine 30     ,, 

Ether 10     „ 

Alcohol,  96  per  cent 4  litres. 

The  following  formula  is  recommended  by  0.  Welcker : — 

Shellac 200  grams. 

Camphor 80     „ 

Lampblack 90     „ 

Ether 800      „ 

Alcohol 1000     „ 

Durable  Labels  for  Stock-Bottles.  B.  Tries t.  (New  Remedies, 
January,  1882.)  Ordinary  glazed  paper,  preferably  of  a  citron- 
yellow  colour,  is  -wiped  over  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  then  again 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  ink  used  for  writing  the  labels  is  prepared  from  3  parts 
of  extract  of  logwood,  and  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
dissolved  in  80  parts  of  water.  After  standing  until  it  has 
become  clear,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  sediment,  and  2 
parts  of  gum  arable  are  then  added. 
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When  the  writiDg  has  become  dry,  the  label  is  affixed  to  the 
receptacle  by  means  of  a  glne-paste,  prepared  by  ponring  a  boiling 
eolation  of  carpenter's  glne  into  a  cold  prepared  paste,  made  from 
wheat-flonr  and  water. 

When  the  label  has  become  dry,  it  is  brushed  over  twice  with 
the  same  glae-paste,  the  second  application  being  delayed  until  the 
first  is  dry. 

Finally,  the  label  is  varnished  over  with  damar  varnish,  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent,  of  Canada  balsam. 

Cheap  Logwood  Ink.  J.  Schmieden.  {Pharmaceut.  Zeitung, 
1882,  78.)  Dissolve  750  grams  of  logwood  extract  in  14  litres  of 
boiling  water ;  add  750  grams  of  alam,  and  when  dissolved  200 
grams  of  salphnric  acid,  and,  with  continuous  agitation,  80  grams 
of  yellow  potassium  chromate,  previously  dissolved  in  500  grams 
of  lukewarm  water ;  finally,  add  a  solution  of  100  grams  of  ferrous 
sulphate  in  300  grams  of  crude  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  in  the 
ink  100  grams  of  gum  arabic,  and  dilute  to  20  litres.  The  ink 
writes  with  a  reddish  colour,  but  on  drying  is  a  deep  black. 

Permanent  Solution  of  Litmus.  (Amer,  Joum.  Pharm,^  1882, 
220.)  Various  formulsB  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  in 
the  journals  for  obtaining  a  permanent  litmas  solution,  which 
appear,  however,  more  or  less  circumstantial.  The  following 
method  yields  a  solution  which  may  be  preserved  for  months  in 
a  vessel  closed  with  paper,  or  even  with  a  cork.  The  litmus  solu- 
tion is  first  prepared,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Mohr,  "  Lehr- 
buch  der  chem,~a/nalyt,  Titrirmethode^^  p.  73,  and  subsequently 
evaporated,  at  a  temperature  of  90^  C,  to  dryness ;  if  the  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  glycerin,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
remains  permanent  for  months,  and  its  sensitiveness  is  in  nowise 
influenced.  For  its  application  it  is  only  necessary  to  dip  a  glass  rod 
into  the  solution,  which  amount  suffices  for  tinting  any  required 
amount  of  liquid. 

Crystallixation :  Table  of  yarions  Chemicals.  E.  Finot  and  A. 
Bertrand.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  chim.j  1881,  259.)  It  is  often 
desirable  to  know  at  which  point  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  is 
to  be  interrupted  in  order  to  procure  a  good  crop  of  crystals  on 
cooling.  The  densities  given  in  the  following  table  refer  to  the 
warm  solutions,  and  are  expressed  in  degrees  Baum6: — 

Almninnm  Sulphate 26 

Alom  (Amm.  or  Pot.) 20 

Ammoniam  Acetate 14 

„         Arsenate 60 
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Ammonium  Benzoate 5 

f,          Bichromate 28 

„          Bromide 30 

„          Chloride 12 

„          Nitrate 29 

n         Oxalate 5 

„          Phosphate 35 

„          Sulphate 28 

„          Sulphocyanide     ....  18 

Tartrate 25 

Barium  Ethylsulphate 43 

„      Formate ■     .  32 

„      Hyposulphite 24 

„      Nitrate 18 

„      Oxide 12 

Bismuth  Nitrate 70 

Boric  Acid 6 

Cadmium  Bromide 65 

Calcium  Chloride 40 

„        Ethylsulphate 36 

,,        Lactate 8 

„        Nitrate 55 

Cobalt  Chloride 41 

,,      Nitrate 50 

„      Sulphate 40 

Copper  Acetate 5 

„      Ammon.  Sulph 35 

„      Chloride 45 

„      Nitrate 55 

,,      Sulphate 80 

Iron,  Ammon.  Oxalate 30 

„        Ammon.  Sulphate 31 

„        Sulphate 31 

„        Tartrate 40 

Lead  Acetate 42 

,,     Nitrate 50 

Magnesium  Chloride 35 

„            Lactate 6 

„           Nitrate 45 

„           Sulphate 40 

Manganese  Chloride 47 

„           Lactate. 8 

,,            Sulphate 44 

Mercuzy,  Cyanide 20 

Nickel,  Acetate 30 

„      Ammon 18 

J,.  ,  Chloride 50 

„      Sulphate 40 

Oxalic  Acid 12 

Potass,  and  Sod.  Tartrate       ....  36 
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Potassium  Arsenate 86 

„         Benzoate 2 

jy         Bisolphate 35 

„         Bromide 40 

„         Chlorate 22 

„         Chloride. 25 

„         Chromate 88 

„         Citrate 86 

„         Ferrooyanide 38 

„         Iodide 17 

„         Nitrate 28 

„         Oxalate 30 

n         Permanganate         ....  25 

„         Sulphate 15 

M          Sulphite.        .                 .        .        .  25 

n         Sulphocyanide        ....  85 

„         Tartra,te 48 

Soda 28 

Sodiam  Acetate '22 

„       Ammon.  Phosphate     ....  17 

,1       Arsenate 36 

n       Borate 24 

„       Bromide 55 

„       Chlorate 48 

„       Chromate 45 

„       Citrate 36 

„       Ethylsulphate 37 

„       Hyposulphate 24 

„      Nitrate 40 

„       Phosphate 20 

„      Pyrophosphate 18 

n       Sulphate 30 

,,       Tungstate 45 

Strontium,  Bromide 50 

„          Chlorate 65 

„          Chloride 34 

Nitrate 40 

Tin,  Chloride  (Stannous) 75 

Zino,  Acetate 20 

„    Ammonio  Chloride         ....  43 

„    Nitrate 56 

„    Sulphate 45 
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Science-Teachings  in  Living  Nocture.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Sanitary  Science.  By 
W.  H.  Watson.    12mo,  pp.  160.     London. 

Traits  pratique  de  Ohimie  agrieole  et  de  Physiologie.  Par  A.  Proost. 
12mo.     Paris.     1881. 

Physiologische  Chemie.  IV.  Die  Organe  des  Thierkorpes  und  ihre 
Functionen ;  der  Gesammtstoffweohsel  d.  Thiere.  Von  F. 
Hoppe-Seyler.     8vo,  pp.  619-1036.     Berlin. 

Grundziige  der  Ohemie  des  Menschenfiir  Aerzte  und  Studirende.  Von 
L.  Lieberm^nn.    8vo.     Stuttgart.. 

Die  Ohemische  Ursache  des  Lebens,  theoretisch  und  experimentell 
nachgevfiesen  von  Oscar  Low  und  Thomas  Bokomy.  Munchen, 
Jos.  Ant.  Finsterlein. 
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AnnaU  of  Chemical  Medicine,  including  the  Application  of  Ghemistry 
to  Physiology^  Pathology^  Therapeutics,  PharmoGy,  Toxicology, 
amd  Hygiene.  Vol.  11.  Edited  by  /.  L.  W.  Thudiehwm,  M,D. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1881. 

Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology,  With  Leotares  upon  Normal 
and  Abnormsil  Urine.  By  V.  0.  Vaughan,  M,B.  8rd  ed.  8vo. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Systematischer  Gang  der  qualitativen  und  quantitativen  Analyse  des 
Hams  yon  Dr.  Carl  Neiibauer.  Aobte  Auflage,  bearbeitet  yon 
Borgmann.    Wiesbaden,  C.  W.  KreideFs  Verlag.    1882. 

Anleitung  zur  Ham^ Analyse  fur  praktische  Aerzte,  Studirende  und 
Chemiker.  Mit  besonderer  Beriicksicbtigung  der  klinischea 
Medicin.  Von  Professor  W.  F.  Loebisch,  Vorstand  des  Labo- 
ratoriams  fiir  angewandte  mediciniscbe  Ghemie  an  der  E.  K. 
Uniyersitat  Innsbruck.  Zweite  durchaas  umgearbeitete 
Auflage.  Mit  48  Holzsohnitten  und  1  Farbentafel.  Wien  und 
Leipzig.    Urban  &  Scbwarzenberg.    1881.    VIII.  und  449,  etc. 

Die  Lehre  von  Ham  yon  JE.  Salkowshi  und  W.  Leube,  Verlag  yon 
A.  Hirscbwaldt  in  Berlin. 

On  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Urine  dependent  upon  Derange- 
ments of  Digestion,  By  C.  H.  Balfe^  M.D,  London  :  J.  &  A. 
Gburobill. 

Korifattet  praoHsk  Veiledning  til  TTndersogeisen  af  pathologisk  TJrin 
og  Urinconcementer.  Udarbeidet  til  Brug  for  Laeger  og  Fhar- 
maceuter  af  H.  J.  MoUer. 

Die  Chemie  im  Dienste  der  offentlichen  Gesundhe  itspflege.  Ein  Weg- 
weiser  fiirVerwaltangsbeamte,  Aertze,  Ingenienre  undGhemiker 
zur  Beantragung,  Bewerkstelligung  und  Beurtbeilang  chemis- 
cber  Untersncbungen  und  darauf  begriindeter  fachmanniscber. 
Qutacbten  yon  Professor  Dr.  A.  Fleck.  Verlag  yon  R.  yon 
Zabn  in  Dresden. 

Chemie  der  menschUchen  Nahrungs'  und  Genussmittel  yon  Prof  Dr. 
J.  Kbnig.  Erster  Theil.  Chemiscbe  Zusammensetzung  der 
mensoblicben  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel.  Zweite  Auflage. 
Berlin :  Verlag  yon  Jul.  Springer,  1882. 
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Besiand  und  Bvnrichtungen  der  Untersuchungaamter  fur  NahrungS' 
und  Ghnuasmittel  in  Beutschland  und  awserdeutsohen  Staaten. 
Nebst  Yorsohlagen  zar  einheitliohen  Organisation.  Yon  Prof. 
Dr.  J,  Kimig  in  Miinster.    Yerlag  yon  Jul.  Springer  in  Berlin. 

Foods  :  their  Composition  and  Analysis.  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
Analytical  Chemists  and  Others.  By  Alexander  Wynter  Blythy 
MJ&.G.8.,  F.O.8.,  etc.    London  :  C.  Ghriffin  A  Co.,  1882, 

JHe  Yerfalschung  der  wichtigsten  Nahrungs'  und  Oentissmittel  vom 
ehemischen  SHindpunkte  Yon  Dr.  V.  Oriessmayer.  Mitt  6 
Tabellen.  2  vermehrte  nnd  verbesserte  Anflage.  Angsbnrg, 
1882.    Yerlag  von  Lamport  &  Co. 

Die  wicTUigsten  und  gebrduelUichsten  mensehUehen  Nakrungs'  und 
Oenussmittel  und'  Oetrdnke^  ihre  Gewinnnng,  chemische  Zosam- 
mensetznng,  Yerfalschnngen  and  Yeranreinigangen  yon  B. 
Palm.    Yerlag  von  Yoss  in  Leipzig. 

Die  Praxis  des  NahrungsmitteUGhemikers.  Anleitung  zur  Unter- 
snchnng  von  Nahrungsmitteln  nnd  Gebranchsgegenstanden, 
BOwie  fur  hygienische  Zwecke  fiir  Apotheker  und  Qesundheits- 
beamte  von  Dr.  Fritz  Eisner.  Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbes- 
serte Anflage  mit  79  Holzschnitten.  Hamburg  und  Leipzig, 
Yerlag  von  Leopold  Yoss,  1882. 

Jleber  das  Vorkommen  und  die  Bildung  des  Peptons  ausserhalb  des 
Yerdaunngs.Apparafces  and  fiber  die  Buckverwandlung  des 
Peptons  in  Eiweiss  von  A.  Poehl.  Yerlag  von  Karow  in 
Dorpat. 

Studien  fiber  die  Alhaloide  von  W.  Kbnigs.  Yerlag  von  Bieger  in 
Munchen. 

Naiurgeeetzliche  Orundlagen  des  Wald-  und  Ackerhaues  I.  Physio- 
logische  Chemie  der  Pflanzen,  zugleich  Lehrbach  der  organis- 
chen  Chemie  und  Agrikaltnrchemie,  etc.,  von  Dr.  E.  Ehermayer^ 
Professor  an  der  IJniversitat  Miinchen.  Erster  Band,  die 
Bestandtheile  der  Pflanzen.     Berlin,  Julius  Springer. 

Untersuchungen  uher  das  Vorkommen  und  iiher  die  Verbreittmg  der 
Salicylsdure  in  der  Pflanzengattung  Viola  von  K.  Mandelin. 
Yerlag  von  Karow  in  Dorpat. 

Beitrdge  zur  Chemie  der  Nymphceaoeen.  Inaugral  Dissert,  von  W. 
Oruening.     8vo.    Dorpat,  1881. 
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Beitraege  zur  Ghemie  der  Lauhmoose,  laaag.-Dissert.  von  Edward 
Treffner.     8vo.     Dorpat,  1881. 

The  Ohemistry  of  the  Farm.  By  B.  Warington,  F.0,8.  Bradbury, 
Agnew  &  Co.,  1881. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeology.  Bj  the  late  Fro^ 
fessor  J.  F,  W,  Johnston^  F,B,S.,  and  G,  A,  Gameron^  M,D,y  etc 
Twelfth  edition.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sods,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


BOTANY. 

A  Manual  of  Botany^  including  the  Structure,  Classification,  Pro- 
perties, Uses,  and  Functions  of  Plants.  By  Robert  Bentley^ 
F.L.8.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  Fourth  edition.  London:^  J.  &  A. 
Churchill,  1882. 

Handbuch  'der  Bolanik,  Von  Frof  Br.  A.  Schenk.  8vo.  Breslau. 
Erster  Band. 

Fopuldre  Botanik  order  fassliche  Anleitwngzur  Kenntniss  der  FJlanzen 
fiir  Schule  und  Hans.  Vierte  vielseitig  vermehrte  nnd  verbes- 
serte  Auflage,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Wilhelm  Hochstetter.  I. 
Band :  Allgemeine  Botanik  oder  Beschreibung  des  Lebens 
Ban's  und  der  sjstematischen  Eintbeilnng  der  Pflanzen.  Stutt- 
gart, Schickbardt  &  Ebner,  1875.  IV.  und  282  S.,  mit  343 
AbbilduDgen  auf  12  Tafeln.  II.  Band :  Specielle  Botanik 
oder  Beschreibung  der  in  Deutschland,  Oesterreich  und  der 
Schweiz  wildwachsenden  phanerogamischen  und  einiger  am 
haufigsten  vorkommendeu  cryptogamischen  Pflanzen.  Stutt- 
gart, 1876.  XX[I.  und  686  S.,  mit  126  Abbildungen  auf  7 
Tafeln. 

Botanical  Ready  Reference.  Especially  Designed  for  Druggists  and 
Physicians.     By  /.  M.  Nickell.     Chicago,  1881.     268  pp. 

Illustrirte  populdre  Botanile  von  Ed.  Schmidlin,  4.  Aufl.,  in  vollstan- 
dig  neuer  Bearbeitung  von  Dr.  Zimmermann.  Verlag  von 
Alfred  Oehmigke  in  Leipzig. 

Elements  de  botanique  agricole ;  par  MM.  E.  Schribaux  et  /.  Nanot. 
J.  -B.  BaiUi^re  et  fils,  ^iteurs. 
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lompanion  io  Practical  Botamj.  By  0,  8.  V.  Wills.  Loodon : 
Wills  A  WoottoB. 

Eand-AUas  sdmmilicher  medictnisch-pharmaceutischer  Getvdchse. 
Von  W.  Artus.  6  te  Aufl.  nmgearb.  von  0.  v.  Hayek,  Svo. 
Jena. 

Boianische  Wandiafeln  zum  SchtUgehrauch  von  V.  A.  Pantson. 
Verlag  von  Host  &  Sohn  in  Kopenhagen. 

Jahrhuch  des  Jconigl.  hotanischen  Gartens  und  des  hotanischen  Mu- 
setwis  zu  Berlin.  Heransgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  W,  Eichler.  Bd. 
I  mit  6  Taf.  und  8  Holzsohnitten.  Berlin,  1881.  Gebr. 
Borntrager. 

Die  Pflanze.  Vortrdge  aits  dem  Gehiete  der  Botanih  von  F,  Oohn. 
Verlag  von  Kern  in  Breslan. 

Das  PJianzenleben  oder  die  Physiologie  der  P.fanzen,  Von  Bobert 
Grassmann.     Stettin  :  B.  Grassmann. 

Untersuehtmgen  uher  die  PflangencUhmung  von  J,  Borodin,  Verlag 
von  Vofls  in  Leipzig. 

Album  Micrographic  d^Histologie  ginirdle  comprenant  V etude  comparie 
des  tissus  vegetaux  et  a/nimaiix  sous  le  rapport  des  textures  cellvr' 
laires.     Par  L,  Creteurs,     Brnzelles. 

Ueber  den  Bau  und  das  Wachsthum  der  ZeUhdute  von  E.  Strasburger. 
Verlag  von  Fischer  in  Jena. 

A  Dictionary  of  Popular  Names  of  the  Plants  wliicb  famish  the 
Natural  and  Acquired  Wants  of  Man,  in  all  Matters  of  Domes- 
tic and  General  Economy.  By  John  Smithy  A,L.8^,  etc.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  <!;  Co.,  1882. 

^ew  Oommercial  Plants  and  Drugs,  No.  5.  By  T.  Christy,  F,L,8. 
London :  Christy  &  Co. 

De  la  determination  histologique  des  feuilles  medicinales,  par  M,  le 
Dr,  Adrien  Lemaire.     Chez  Savy  a  Paris. 

^  Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fibre  in  its  Relation  to  Technical  Appli- 
cations.  By  F.  H.  Bowman,  B.8c.,  F.L.8.,  F.C.8.,  etc.  Man- 
Chester :  Palmer  &  Howe.     London  :  Simpkin  Sd  Marshall. 
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Report  on  an  InvesHgatton  of  the  Character  and  Chemical  Constitution 
of  the  Fibre  of  the  Flax  Plant.    Bj  F.  Hodges,  F.C.8. 

Beport  on  Analytical  and  other  Work  done  on  Sorghum  and  Com^ 
stalks  by  the  Chemical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
July  to  December,  1880.     8vo.     Washington,  1881. 

Traits  de  la  Culture  de  Volivier  et  de  la  fabrication  de  Vhuile  d* olive. 
Par  A.  Hubert^Oourrier.     8vo,  pp.  40.     Toulon,  1881. 

Bevue  Antiphylloxerique  Internationale,  Journal  mensuel  illnstr^ 
pour  combattre  lea  enemies  de  la  yigne.  Sous  la  direction  de 
M,  le  Prof  Dr.  L.  Boesler.  Bedig^  par  M.  le  Baron  Napoleon 
de  Prats. 

292  deutsche,  vorzugsweise  rheinische  Buhus-Arten  und  Formen^ 
zum  sicberen  Erkennen  analjtisch  angeordnet  und  bescbrieben 
yon  Th.  Braeucker.    Yerlag  von  Stubenraucb  in  Berlin. 

Orundzuge  einer  vergleichenden  Morphologic  der  Orchideen  von  E. 
Pfitzer.    Verlag  von  Winter  in  Heidelberg. 

K.  W.  van  Oorkom,  ondhoofdinspecteur  der  Cultures  in  Ned.  Indi^ : 
"  De  ostindische  Cultures,  in  betrekking  tot  handel  und  nyverheid.*' 
Amsterdam,  1880-«L    /.  H.  de  Bury. 

Untersuchungen  aus  dem  botanUchen  Lahoratorium  der  Universitdt 
Oottingen.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  Bemke.  II.  Studien 
uber  das  Protoplasma  von  /.  Beinke  und  H.  Bodewald.  Berlin  : 
Paul  Parey. 

Ueber  sogenannte  Compastpflamen  von  E.  Stahl.  Verlag  von  Fischer 
in  Jena. 

Die  Moose  Deutsehlands  von  P.  Sydow.  Verlag  von  Stubenraucb  in 
Berlin. 

Moos-Herbarium  von  0.  Hahn.     Verlag  von  Kanitz  in  (}era. 

Stamdpunkt  und  Fortschritt  der  Wissenschaft  in  Mycologie  von  8. 
Schlitzberger.     Berlin :  A.  Stubenraucb. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  niedere  Pilze  aus  dem  pflanzen-physiologisoben 
Institut  in  Jena  von  C.  v.  Ndgeli.  Verlag  von  Oldenborg  in 
Miinchen. 
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Die  unchttgsten  essharen  und  giftigen  Schwamme  mit  naturgetreuen 
AhbUdungen  derselben  auf  12  Tafeln  mit  FarhendrucJc  von  F,  W. 
LoTvnser.     2.  Aiifl«     Verlag  von  Holzel  in  Wien. 

Kittheilungen  uber  neue  Ffianzenhasta/rde  der  Schweizer  Flora  von 
Ch,  O.  Brugger,    Verlag  von  Hitz  in  Chnr. 

Awldndxsche  Culturpflangen  in  farbigen  Wandtafeln  m,  erldntemdem 
Text.  Yon  H,  Zippel  and  0.  BoUman.  I.,  2t6  Anfl.  8vo. 
Braunschweig,  1880. 

A  PreHminary  Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  New  Jersey,  Compiled  by 
N.  L.  Brittony  Ph.B.f  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  botanists. 
OfiBce  of  the  Snrvej,  Bntger's  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
1881.     8vo,  pp.  233. 

Flora  Luccaviensie  von  B,  Bohndedt.  Yerlag  von  Meissner  in 
Lnckan. 

Flora  von  DeuUchlandy  znm  G-ebranohe  anf  Exknrsionen,  in  Schnlen 
nnd  beim  Selbstnnterricht,  bearbeit  von  Dr.  August  Oarcke. 
XIV.  Anfl.    Berlin :  Paul  Parej, 

IHe  Pfla/nzen  des  djButschen  Beichs,  Deutsch-Oesterreichs  und  der 
Schvmz  von  B.  Wohlfahrt.     Verlag  von  Nicolai  in  Berlin. 

Excursions-Flora  fur  das  siiddsUiche  Beutschland  von  ^Friedrich 
Oaftisch.     II.  Anflage.     Augsburg  bei  Lampart  it  Comp. 

Flora  von  Schlesien  preussischen  und  osterreichischen  Antheils,  ent- 
haltend  die  wildwachsenden,  verwilderten  und  angebauten 
Phanerogamen  und  G^fass-Kryptogamen.  TTnter  Mitwirkung 
von  Rudolf  V.  XJechtritz  bearbeitet  von  Emil  Fieh.  Breslau, 
1881.     J.  U.  Kern's  Verlag  (Max  Miiller). 

Atlas  der  Alpenflora  von  A.  Hartinger.  Verlag  von  Gerold's  Sohn 
in  Wien. 

^a  voTh  Ffbersxoalde  und  Umgehung  von  R.  JELentig.  Verlag  von 
Mayer  &  Miiller  in  Berlin. 

^hra  von  Kreuznach  von  L.  Oeisenheyner.  Verlag  von  Schmithals 
in  Kreuznach. 

^^a  des  Flussgebietes  der  Oidlina  und  Modlina  von  Pospichal. 
Terlag  von  Bziwnatz  in  Prag. 
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Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants  readily  eligible  for  Indtistrial  Oidture  or 
Naturalization;  with  Indications  of  their  Native  GountrieSf  atid 
some  of  th^ir  Uses,  By  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  New 
Soatb  Wales  editioD,  enlarged.  Sydney :  Thomas  Richards, 
Government  Printer.     1881.     Pp.  9-403. 

Deutschlands  mlde  Rosefi,  150  Arten  und  Formen,  Znm  leiohten 
Erkennen  nnd  Bestimmen  angeordnet  nnd  beschrieben  von 
Th.  Braeucker.    Yerlag  von  Stnbenraaoh  in  Berlin. 

Flora  europaea  von  A.  Orisehach.     Fragmentam  A.  Kanitz,     Yerla 
von  Demjen  in  Klansenbnrg. 

Worterhuch  der  deutschen  Pflanzennamen  von  0,  Salomon,  Yerlag 
von  Ulmer  in  Stuttgart. 

Oemsinniitziges  Krduterhueh,  Knrzgefasste  Beschreibnng  aller  als 
Yolksheilmittel  bekannten  Pflanzen,  etc.  Yon  F,  Siegmund, 
2te.  Anfl.     Wien,  1880.     8vo. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

An  Ephemeris  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy^  Therapeutics^  and 
Collateral  Information,  By  E,  B.  Squibb,  M,D, ;  E.  E,  Squibb, 
S.B.,  M,B.,  and  C.  F.  Squibb,  A.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Inorganic  Substances.  By 
Charles  B.  F.  PhiUips,  M.B,,  etc.  London:  J.  &  A.  Chnrobill. 
1882. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Inorganic  Substances.  By 
C.  B,  F.  Phillips,  M.B.,  etc.  Edited  and  adapted  to  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  by  L.  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.B.,  etc.  New  York : 
W.  Wood  &  Co.     1882.    Yol.  I.,  p^i.  29«;  vol.  XL,  pp.  340. 

The  Student* s  Quids  to  Materia  Medica  and  Tlterapeutics,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  John  C.  Thorowgood^ 
ir.I>.,etc.    Second  Edition.    London  :  J.  ft  A.  Churchill.    1882. 

Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen  uber  Pharmacognosie  des  Pflanzen  u. 
Thierreichs.     Yon  W.  Marme,     8vo.     Qottingen. 
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A  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medica :  being  a  Guide  to  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  Use 
of  Students,  Druggists,  Pharmacists,  and  Physicians.  By 
/.  M,  Maischy  PLB.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  With  194  illustra- 
tions on  wood.  870.  Philadelphia,  1882 :  Henry  C.  Lea,  Son 
ACo. 

Handbuch  der  Arzneimittellehre,  You  Dr.  H.  NotKnagel  wnd  Br, 
M.  /.  Bossbach.     4te.  Aufl.     8vo,  pp.  860.     Berlin. 

Companion  to  the  British  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  1876. 
London :  Keene  &  Ash  well.     1882. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  Hospital,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  Council.     London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1882. 

Farmacopea  Nazionale  e  Generate,  •  G.  Buata,  870.  Verona- 
Padoba. 

Commentar  zur  Oesterreichischen  Pharmacopoe,  Ein  Handbuch  fur 
Apobheker,  Sanitatsbeamte  und  Aerzte,  mit  Biicksicht  auf  die 
wichtigsten  Pharmacopoen  des  Auslandes,  bearbeitet  yon  Br, 
F.  C,  Schneider,  k.  k.  Ministerialrath  und  Br,  Attg,  Vogel,  a.  o. 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  Wien.  3.  umgearbeitete  und 
Yerbesserte  Auflage. 

A  Medical  Formulary  Based  on  the  United  States  and  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  together  with  numerous  French,  German,  and 
Unofficinal  Preparations.  By  Latorence  Johnson,  A.M,,  M.B, 
New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.     1881.     Pp.  402,  870. 

NouveoM  formulaire  de  poche,  d'apres  les  formules  des  medecins 
viennois  ;  par  le  docteur  Carl  Gzuherka,  traduit  par  A,  Oberlin, 
pharmacien  de  1"*  classe.     Q,  Masson,  6diteur. 

Bie  Pflanzenstoffe,  in  chemischer,  physiologischer,  pharmacologischer 
und  toxikologischer  Hinsicht  fiir  Aerzte,  Apotheker,  Chemiker 
und  Pharmacologen  bearbeitet  von  Br.  Aug,  Husemann,  Br,  A, 
Hilger  und  Theod,  Husemwnn,  Zweite  yollig  umgearbeitete 
Auflage,  in  zwei  Banden.     Berlin :  Julius  Springer. 
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Die  Vergiftungen  in  gerichtsdrztUcher  Beztehung^  bearbeitet  von 
Br.  B.  Schucha/rdt,  Qeh.  Beg.  nnd  Obermediciaal-Bath  in 
Gotba;  Dr.  M.  Seidel,  Professor  in  Jena;  Dr,  Th.  Husemann, 
Professor  in  Gottingen  nnd  Dr,  A.  Schauenstein,  Professor  in 
Graz.  Mit  einer  litbograpbirfcen  Farbentafel.  Tubingen,  1882. 
Verlag  der  H.  Lanpp'scben  Bnchhandlang. 

What  to  do  m  Oases  of  Poisoning.  By  William  Murrell^  M.D., 
M.B.O.P.,  etc.     London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.     1881. 

Ueher  den  giftigen  Bestandtheil,  das  dtherische  und  das  fette  Oel  von 
Illicium  religioswn  v.  Sieh.  von  /.  F.  Eyhmann, 

Ohemische  Uniersuchung  des  Tanacetum  vulgare  von  0.  Leppig. 
Verlag  von  Eorow  in  Dorpat. 

Das  EucalyptuS'Oel  pharmahologisch  und  klinisch  dargestellt.  Von 
H.  Schuliz.     8vo.     Bonn. 

Gkemische  Analyse  der  Blatter  des  Memecyhn  Tinetorium  WiUd. 
Von  Prof.  0.  Dragendorff. 

Ensayo  Sohre  la  Acion  Fisiologioa  y  Therapeutica  del  Jdborandi. 
Par  Ahel  Gutierrez.     Guatemala.     Pp.  46. 

Observations  on  the  Ophelia  Ohirata,  the  true  Ghiretta.  By  John  G. 
Pearson  and  W.  H.  PoUard,  Simla.     Symes  &  Co.,  1881. 

DeJV  Aloh  SoGCotrino  e  specidlmenti  di  un  nuovo  preparato,  il  tartro- 
aloelato  di  sesquiossido  diferro.  Prof.  0.  Pavesi.  Estratto  dal 
BoUettino  Farmaceutico  di  Maggio.     Milano,  1881.     P.  4. 

Uniersuchung  des  sog.  Fueus  amylaceus.  Vortrage  gehalten  in  der 
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Greenish. 

On  Japamse  Sahi.    By  Prof.  J.  F.  Eykman,  of  Tokio,  Japan.    8vo. 

PeUt  DicOonnaire  des  falsifications,  par  M.  Dufour,  pharmacien  de 
1*  classe,  ancien  interne  des  Hdpitaux.     Germer-Bailliftre. 

Mikfoshopische  wnd  anderweitige  Beohachtungen  und  Untersuchungen 
gum  Nachweis  der  Loslichkeit  von  Metallen  und  harten  Korpem, 
hauptsdchlish  in  den  Verdiinnungen  aus  homcBopathisehen  Verrei- 
butigen.    Von  Dr.  0.  Buchmann.    Svo.     Leipzig,  1881. 
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On  SptrUus  Athens  Niirosi.  By  Prof.  J.  F,  Eykman,  of  Tokio, 
Japan.     8vo. 

Kurze  Amveisung  gum  Qebrauche  der  Salhen-  und  Pflaatermulle  von 
-P.  (?.  Uniui,    Veiiag  von  Fischer  in  Eassel. 

Reperiorium  der  Pharmacies  ein  Nachschlagebuch  fur  angehende 
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Kilner*8  Modem  Pharmacy  and  Druggists*  Formulary.  Nov.,  1881. 
Pp.  62,  8vo. 

Del  Servizio  farmacewtico  delle  regie  clirdchej  instifuzione  ddla  scuola 
dif armada  teorieo^practica.  Dr,  Q,  B,  Bonconi.  Milano,  1881. 
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i-Uments  of  Pharmacy ^  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics.  By  WiU 
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^ouveaux  Slements  de  pharmacie;  par  A.  Attdouard^  professear  a 
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Edition.    Cbea  J.-B.  Baillike  et  fils. 

^  Latin  Orammar  of  Pharmacy.  For  the  Use  of  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Sfcadents.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Beading  of 
Latin  Prescriptions.  By  Joseph  Ince^  F.O.S.,  F.L.8.,  etc. 
London :  BaiAi^  Tindall  &  Coz.     1882. 

Die  Verhdltnisse  der  Pharmade  in  der  Schweiz.  Statistik  nnd 
erlaaternderBericht  nebst  Yorschlagen  iiber  Beform  des  schweiz. 
Apothekenwesens.  Yerlag  von  Brodtmann  in  Shaffhansen. 

^  pharm^aeeutisehe  Moniteur.  Yierteljahresschrift  fiir  die  Fort- 
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Chemie.    Yerlag  von  Schroder  in  Teschen. 
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F.  Klinger.    Yerlag  von  Fromme  in  Wien. 

^harmacetUiseher  Almana^  fur  1882.  H rag,  von -4.  P.  EeU.iPiiin. 
Yerlag  von  Perles  in  Wien. 
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PHYSICS. 

Lexicon  der  Physik  und  Meteorologie  ia  Yolksthumlicher  Darsiellang 
von  Professor  Br.  E.  Lommel  in  Erlangen.  Mit  392  Abbild- 
nngen  und  einer  Karte  der  Meeressfcromungen.  Verlag  des 
Bibliograpbischen  Institnts  in  Leipzig.     1882. 

Die  Geschichte  der  Physik  von  F.  Rosenherger.  1.  Th.  Verlag  von 
Vieweg  &  Sobn  in  Braunscbweig. 

Phi/stlcalische  Demonsirationen.  Anleitang  zur  Experimentiren  im. 
Unterricbt  an  Gjmnasien,  Kealscbnlen  und  Gewerbeschalen. 
Von  A,  F,  Weinhold.  8vo.  3ter  Tbeil.  Schlnsa.  Verlag  von 
Quand  &  Handel  in  Leipzig. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics^  Experimental  and  Applied ,  for  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Translated  and  edited  from 
Ganot's  "Elements  de  Pbjsiqae,"  by  E,  Atkinson,  PLB., 
F.O.S.f  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College,  Sand- 
hurst. Tenth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London :  Long- 
mans &  Co. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Privat  Beschanel. 
Translated  and  edited  with  extensive  modifications,  by  /.  JD. 
Everett,  F.B.S.     Sixth  edition.     London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

Handbook  of  the  Polariscope,  and  its  Practical  Applications.  Adapted 
from  the  German  edition  of  JT.  Landolt,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Polytechnicum,  Aachen,  by  JD.  G.  Bobb,  B.A.,  and  V.  H. 
Veley,  B.A.,  F.G.8.,  with  an  appendix  by  T.  Steiner,  F.G.S. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Tahellen  zur  Reduction  der  Qasvohimina  auf  o  Orad.  und  760  oder 
1,000  millimeter  Quecksilherdruck.  Von  Prof.  Br.  Leo  lAeher- 
mann,     8vo.     Berlin. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity,  By  James  Glerk  Maxwell, 
F.E.8.  Edited  by  W.  Oarnett,  M.A.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.     London :  H.  Frowde. 

Ueher  Electricitdt,  Versach  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der  electrischen 
Grunderscheinnngen  von  S.  Boubrava,  Verlag  von  Slavik  «t 
Borowy  in  Pra;?. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Chemists  and  Druggists*  Diary  for  1882.  London :  Office  of 
The  Chemist  and  Druggist,     1881. 

Lateinisch^deutsches  Taschenworterhuch  mediciniseher  Fremdworter 
von  0.  Schlickum,  Verlag  von  Leaschner  &  Lnbowsky  in 
Graz. 

Knowledge^  an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science^  plainly  worded  and 
exactly  described.     Condncted  by  Richard  A,  Proctor, 

EncyhJopadie  der  Naturwissenschafien.  Heraasgegeben  von  den 
Professoren  Dr,  0.  Jdger,  Dr,  A,  Kenngott,  Dr,  Ladenburg^  Dr. 
V.  Oppolzer,  Dr,  Schenky  Dr,  Schldmilchj  Dr.  0.  G.  Wlttstein  und 
Dr.  V.  Zech.    Breslau,  1881.     Verlag  von  Ed.  Trewendt. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Chemists,  Chemical  ManufacturerSj  Metallurgists, 
Dyers,  Distillers,  Brewers,  Sugar  Ee/laers,  Photographers,  Stu- 
dents, etc.     By  T,  Bayley.     2  ad  ed.,  32  mo.     London. 

Repertoriwn  d.  technisehen  JoumaULitercUure.  Im  Anftrage  d.  kaiR. 
Patentamtes  heraasgegeben  von  B.  Kerl.  Jahrg^ng  1879.  4to. 
Berlin,  1881. 

Travaux  scientifiques  des  pharmaciens  franqais ;  par  A,  Balland, 
pharmacien- major  de  premiere  classe.     Asselin  et  Cie,  editenrs. 

Jjeher  Aleoholgenuss.  Von  Professor  G.  Binz,  Bonn,  1882.  Verlag 
von  E.  Stranss. 

T^  Opium  Habit  and  Alcoholism.  A  Treatise  on  the  Habits  of 
Opinm  and  its  Compounds,  Alcohol,  Chloral  Hydrate,  Chloro- 
form, Bromide  of  Potassiam,  and  Cannabis  Indica ;  including 
their  Therapeutic  Indications,  with  Suggestions  for  Treating 
Various  Painful  Complications.  By  F.  H.  HtMard,  New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     12mo,  pp.  259. 

Geometrische  Krystallographie  von  Th.  Liebich.  Verlag  von  Engel- 
mann  in  Leipzig. 

T^he  Explorer* s  and  Assay er^s  Companion:  Rocks,  Veins,  Testing, 
and  Assaying.     By  /.  and  If.  E.  Phillips.     8vo.     London. 
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Mineralogische  wid  geohgtache  Tahellen  von  0.  Werner,  Verlag  von 
Knapp  in  Stnttgarfc. 

On  the  Physiological  and  Therapeutic  Properties  of  Mineral  Waters^ 
and  their  Administration  in  Chronic  Diseases.  By  Paid  XtZian, 
M,D.     London  :  Chnrohill.     Pp.  52. 

A  General  Description  and  Classification  of  Mineral  Springs  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  By  /.  N.  Wright^  M,D.  St.  Loois,  1882. 
Pp.  32. 

Carbonated  Waters :  A  Guide  to  their  Maanfactnre,  with  a  Treatise 
on  the  Purification  of  Waters,  Classification  and  Manipulation 
of  Syrups,  and  Preservation  of  Carbonated  Beverages,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  Original  and  Valuable  Recipes.  By 
D.  Smith,  £dited  and  pablished  by  W.  B.  Keder,  New  York, 
1882.     Pp.63. 

The  Harrogate  Waters:  Data,  Chemical  and  Therapeutical,  with 
Notes  on  the  Climate  of  Harrogate.  By  Oeorge  Oliver,  M.D. 
London  :  H.  K.  Lewis. 

Die  Kanalgase,  deren  hygietiische  Bedeutung  und  iechnisehe  Behand^ 
lung  von  F,  Eenk.     Verlag  von  Rieger  in  Miiiichen. 

Homoeopathy:  What  is  it?  A  Statement  and  Review  of  its  Doc- 
trines and  Practice.  By  A,  B,  Palmer,  M,D,,  LL.D,  Second 
edition.     Detroit :  Geo.  S.  Davis,  1881.  Pp.  109,  8vo. 

Die  Medicinischen  Oeheimmittel,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Bedeutung. 
Von  K,  Schnetzlar  and  Dr,  F,  Neumann.  8vo.   Karlsruhe,  1881. 

Die  Kinderemdhrung  im  Sduglingsalter.  Von  Dr.  P.  Biedert, 
Stuttgart :  Ferdinand  Enke. 

Diet  for  the  Sick.  Notes,  Medical  and  Colinaiy.  By  /.  W.  Hol- 
land, M.D.     16mo. 

Desinfection  und  desinficirende  Mittel  zur  BeJcampfung  gesundheits^ 
schddlicher  EinJUisse,  wie  zur  Erhaltung  der  Nahrungsstoffe,  in 
gemeinniitzigem  Interesse  besprochen  fur  Behordon,  Aerate, 
Apotheker  und  Laien  von  Professor  Dr.  E.  Beichardt  in  Jena. 
Zweite  stark  vermehrte  und  Umgearbeitete  Anflage  mit  zwei 
lithographirten  Tafeln.  Stuttgart:  Verlag  von  Ferdinand 
Enke.     3881. 
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Die  Oonservirun^smittel.  Ihre  Anwendnng  in  den  Gahrangsgewerben 
and  znr  Auf  bewahrnng  von  Nahrangsstoffen.  Eine  Darstellong 
der  Eigenschaften  der  Conservirangsmittel  nnd  deren  An- 
wendnng in  der  Bierbranerei,  Weinbereitnng,  Essig-  nnd 
Presshefe-Fabrikation,  im  Molkereiwesen  nnd  in  der  Land- 
wirtbscbaft.     Von  Dr.  Josef  Bersch. 

Essays  on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in  relation  to  Putrefaction 
and  Infection.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.B.8.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Dae  Mikroshop  und  seine  Anioendung  bei  Untersuchung  von  Hopfen, 
JSefe  u.  8.  to.  nehst  Beschreihung  und  Oebrauchsanweisung  des 
HefezdhJers.  Mit  der  antographirten  Abbildnng  eines  Mikros- 
kopes  in  natiirlicher  ^Grosse.  Berlin :  J.  Klonne  nnd  G. 
Miiller. 

Der  Fleischheschauer.  Zeitschrift  fur  Lehensmittelpriifung,  tedigirfc 
Ton  S.  A.  Ptaszynski.  Berlin,  1881.  Zollern'scbe  Bacbhand- 
Inng. 

Klemens  Merck*s  Waarenlexikon  fur  Handel,  Industrie  und  Gewerhe. 
Bescbreibnng  der  im  Handel  vorkommenden  Natar-  und 
Kunsterzengnisse  nnter  besonderer  Beriicksiebtigang  der 
cbemisob-teobnisoben  nnd  anderen  Fabrikate,  der  Drogen- 
nnd  Farbewaaren,  der  Colonial waaren,  der  Landesprodncte, 
der  Material-  nnd  Mineralwaaren.  3  ganzlicb  nmgearbeitete 
Aaflage.     Leipzig,  1882.     Verlag  von  G.  A.  Glockuer. 

Die  Fahrikation  der  Aether  und  Orundessenzen.  Die  Aetber,  Fracbt- 
atber,  Fmcbtessenzen,  Fmcbtextracfce,  Fmcbtsyrupe,  Tinoturen 
zam  Farben  nnd  Elamngsmittel,  nebst  einem  Anhang  :  Ueber 
die  Zasammensetznng  von  Liqaenren,  Branntweinen,  Rum, 
Arrac,  Cognac  nnd  verscbiedenen  Weinen.  Ein  Handbacb 
fur  Fabrikanten,  Cbemiker,  Liqnenr-  nnd  Branntweinerzenger, 
Teebniker,  Lebrer  nnd  Kanflente.  Naob  den  neaesten  Erfahr- 
nngen  praktiscb  nnd  wisBenscbaftlicb  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Th. 
Horatius,  techniscber  Cbemiker.  Wien,  1881.  Verlag  von 
A.  Hartleben. 

SpovCs  Encyclopoedia  of  the  Industrial  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Com- 
mercial  Products.  (Divisions  IV.  and  V.).  Edited  by  0.  0. 
Wamford  Lock,  F.L.8.  London  and  New  York :  E.  A.  A 
F.  N.  Spon. 
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Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Dyeing^ 
Calico-Printing,  and  Bleaching.  By  0.  O'NeiU,  F,C,8.  Man- 
chester :  John  Hey  wood. 

The  Manual  of  Colours  and  Bye^Wares :  their  Properties,  Applica^ 
iions.  Valuation,  Impurities^  and  Sophistications.  Far  the  Vse 
of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  etc.  Second  editioa, 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  By  /.  W.  Slater.  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  <fe  Co. 

Dyeing  and  Tissue-Printing.  By  W.  CrooJces,  F.R.S.  (Technological 
Handbooks.  Edited  by  H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.)     London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

Das  Fdrhen  des  Papierstqffs  von  /.  Erfurt.  Verlag  von  Kof mann  iu 
Berlin. 

Die  Technologic  der  Fette  nnd  Oele  des  Pflanzen'  und  Thierreichs 
bearbeitet  nnd  heransgegeben  von  Dr.  C.  Schddler.  Berlin, 
1882.     Verlag  der  Polytechnischen  Bachhandlnng. 

Die  ParfUmeriefabrikation  in  ihrem  gamen  JJmfange.  Naoh  be- 
wahriesten  Qnellen  nnd  anf  Grund  eigener  Erfahmngen 
bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Emil  Winkler.  Mit  in  den  Text  gedrackten 
Abbildnngen.  2.  nmgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Aaflage.  Halle. 
1882.    Verlag  von  W.  Knapp. 

Modem  Metrology :  a  Mannal  of  the  Metrical  Units  and  Systems  of 
the  Present  Century,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  Proposed 
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Ha/ndbuch  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin,  heransgegeben  von  Dr.  J. 
Maschka.  II.  Band.  Tubingen:  Verlag  der  H.  Lanppschea 
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Traits  de  jurisprudence  mSdicale  et  pharnuiceutique ;  par  M.  F. 
Dubrac,  president  du  Tribunal  civil  de  Barbezieux.  J.-B. 
Bailliere  et  fils,  6diteurs. 

Die  Apotheker-Oesetze  nach  Deutschem  Beichs-  und  Preussischem 
Landes-Becht.  Mit  sammtlichen  Erganzungen  und  Erlau- 
terangen  fiir  den  praktischen  Gebrauoh  znsammengestellt  von 
W.  Staas.  4.  Aufl.  Neu  bearbeitet  von  C.  Zander.  Berlin, 
1882.    Verlag  von  B.  Gartner. 
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Die  Gewerhefreiheii  in  der  Pharmade.     Von  A.  Sauter,  Apotheker. 
Geneva:  T.  Mueller.     1881. 

ArzneUaxe  far  1882  zut  osterr.  Pharmacopoe.     Verlag  der  Hof-  und 
Staatsdrackerei  in  Wien. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Art.  I.  This  AjBeooiation  shall  be  oalled  The  BriUah  Fharmaoeatical  Conferenoe,  and  its 
objects  shall  be  the  following  :— 

1.  To  hold  an  annual  Conference  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice,  or  interested  in  the 
advancement,  of  Pharmacy,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  friendly  reunion,  and 
increasing  their  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  Pharmaceutical  Science. 
8.  To  determine  what  questions  in  Pharmaceutical  Science  require  Investigation,  and 
when  practicable,  to  allot  them  to  individuals  or  committees  to  report  thereon. 

3  To  maintain  uncompromisingly  the  principle  of  purity  in  Medicine. 

4  To  form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  various  assocLattons  established  for  the  advance- 

ment of  Pharmacy,  by  receiving  firom  them  delegates  to  the  annual  Conference. 
Art  II.— Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  not  be  considered  as  conferring  any  guarantee 
of  professional  competency. 

RULBS. 

1.  Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Gonfbrenoe  shall  be  nominated  in 
writing  Dy  a  member,  and  be  balloted  for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  given  being  needful  for  his  election.  If  the  application  be  made  during  the 
recess,  the  Executive  Committee  may  elect  the  candidate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

2.  The  subscription  shall  be  79.  ed.  annually,  which  shall  be  due  in  advance  upon  July  1. 

3.  Any  member  whose  subscription  shall  be  more  than  two  jrears  in  arrear,  after  written 
application,  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  list  by  the  Rxecutive  Committee,  li^mbers 
may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct  by  a  msjority  of  three-fourths  of  those  voting  at  a 
general  meeting,  provldea  that  fourteen  days'  notice  of  such  intention  of  expulsion  has 
been  sent  by  the  Secretaries  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 

4  Every  association  established  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  shall,  during  its 
recognition  by  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting. 

5.  The  Of&cers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  four  ViceHsresiden'ts  by  election, 
the  past  Presidents  (who  shall  be  Vice-presidents),  a  Treasurer,  two  Greneral  Secretaries,  one 
local  Secretary,  and  nine  other  members,  who  shall  collectively  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.  Three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  retire  annually  by  ballot,  the 
remainder  being  eligible  for  re-election.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  by 
ballot  of  those  present. 

6.  At  each  Conference,  it  shall  be  determined  at  what  place  and  time  to  hold  that  of  the 
next  year. 

7.  Two  members  shall  be  etscted  by  the  Oonfisrsnoe  to  aadit  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
such  audited  accounts  to  be  presented  annually. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  present  a  report  of  proceedings  annually. 

9.  These  rules  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members. 

10.  Reports  on  subjects  entrusted  to  individuals  or  committees  for  investigation  shall  be 
presented  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Conference,  whose  property  they  shall  become.  All 
reports  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

^«*  ^uthon  art  apeeiaJlif  requetted  to  smd  the  ttflM  of  fhnr  Papen  to  Th$  S0cr»tary,  Brit, 
Pharm.  Conf.t  17,  Bloonuimry  Squari,  London,  W.C.,  tvso  or  thres  wMfca  before  th4  Annual 
Metting.    The  <u6j«et«  wiU  than  bi  «et<m«i««iy  advertiud,  and  thu»  fuU  inUrett  toiU  he  eecured. 


FORM  OF  NOMINATION. 
I  Nominate 


(^Name) 

(Address) . 


as  a  Member  of  the  British  PharmaeeuMeal  Oonference. 

Member, 

Date 

This  or  any  similar  form  must  be  lUled  up  legibly,  and  forwarded  to  The  Beeretary,  BrU. 
Fharm.  Con/.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.  who  will  obtain  the  necessary  siffnatare 
to  the  paper.  •'  ^ 

Pupils  and  AssiBtaats,  aa  weU  as  PrinelpalB,  are  invited  to  become  members. 
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Strassburg,  Germany. 
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NOTICE. 

Members  are  requested  to  report  any  inaccuracies  in  these 
lists  by  letter,  addressed  as  follows: — 
The  Secretary, 

Brit.  Pharm.  Conf., 
17,  Bloomshury  Sqtiare,  London,  W.C, 
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Brown,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Loose  HiU,  Loose,  near  Maidstone. 

Brown,  Mr.  W.  S.,  113,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Brownen,  G.,  F.C.S.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Branker,  J.  £.,  M.A.,  68,  Grafton  Street,  Dablin. 

Bryne,  Mr.  J.,  Cheddar,  Somerset. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  J.,  52,  North  Bridge,  Edinbargh. 

Buchanan,  T.  D.,  M.D.,  24,  Westminster  Terrace,  Glasgow.      * 

Buck,  Mr.  J.  M.,  179,  Bedford  Street  South,  Liverpool. 

Buck,  Mr.  R.  C,  192,  Breck  Road,  Liverpool. 

Buckett,  Mr.  A.  H.,  16,  Market  Place,  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

Buckle,  Mr.  C.  F.,  77,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Buckle,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Place,  Malton,  Torks. 

Buckley,  Mr.  J.,  Address  unknown. 

Bull,  Mr.  B.,  High  Street,  Royston,  Herts. 

Bullen,  Mr.  T.,  36,  Church  Road,  Second  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Bullock,  Mr.  F.,  5,  Hawkhurst  Terrace,  Anerley  Road,  Anerley. 

BuUock,  J.  L.,  F.LC,  F.C.8.,  8,  Hanover  Street,  W. 

Burden,  Mr.  E.  M.,  38,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Burdon,  Mr.  J.,  Claypath,  Durham. 

Burdwood,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Frankfort  Street,  Plymouth. 

Burgess,  Mr.  B.,  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

Barkinshaw,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 

Burlinson,  Mr.  T.,  2,  John  Street,  Sunderland. 

Bum,  Mr.  D.  H.,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Bum,  Mr.  T.,  13,  Frank  Place,  North  Shields. 

Bum,  Mr.  W.,  19,  Market  Street,  Durham. 

Burnett,  Mr.  G.  T.,  Stogumber,  Taunton. 

Bums,  Mr.  W.,  109,  High  Street,  Ayr,  N.B. 

Bnrrell,  Mr.  G.,  116,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

Burroughs,  Mr.  S.  M.,  7,  Snow  Hill,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

Burrows,  Mr.  H.  C,  9,  Russell  Square,  Leicester. 

Burt,  Mr.  J.,  89,  Montague  Street,  Worthing. 

Burton,  Mr.  J.  D.,  397,  Cambridge  Road,  £. 

Busby,  Mr.  J.,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Boscall,  Mr.  H.  J.,  126,  High  Street,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Butler,  Mr.  C,  183,  St.  George  Stt«et,  E. 

Butler,  Mr.  E.  H.,  28,  Newarke  Street,  Leicester. 

Butt,  E.  N.,  F.G.S.,  13,  Curzon  Street.  W. 

Butterworth,  Mr.  A.,  37,  Wakefield  Road,  Bradfbrd,  Torks. 

Byass,  T.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 

Caley,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Chapel  Field,  Norwich. 
Callaway,  Mr.  L.,  276,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Calvert,  Mr.  R.,  Market  Cross,  Stokesley,  Torks. 
Cameron,  J.,  F.I.C,  Laboratory,  Somerset  Honse,  W.C. 
Cannell,  Mr.  W.,  Queen's  Square,  Wolverhampton. 
Cardwell,  Mr.  E.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 
Cardwell,  Mr.  £.,  64,  Minster  Street,  Readiog. 
Carlton,  Mr.  W.  P.,  8,  High  Street,  Homcastle. 
Carr,  Mr.  G.,  165,  Devonshire  Street,  Sheffield. 
Carr,  Mr.  W.,  170,  Wharf  Street,  Leicester. 
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Carr,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Berwick-on- Tweed. 

Carratbers,  Mr.  G.,  Ooandon,  Bishop  Aaokland. 

Carteighe,  M.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Garter,  Mr.  £.,  Tork  Olasii  Company,  York. 

Carter,  Mr.  W.,  2  Union  Terrace,  Cheetbam  Hill,  Manchester. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Astley  Bridge,  Bolton. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  W.,  Ironmarket,  Newcastle,  Stafb. 

Caswell,  Mr.  H.  W.,  5,  Cheap  Street,  Bath. 

Caw,  Mr.  J.,  Capar,  Fife,  N.B. 

Cawdell,  Mr.G.,  12,  London  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

ChaUice,  Mr.  W.  O.  W.,  34,  Villiers  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  H.  G.,  8,  Market  Place,  Bngby. 

Chambers,  Mr.  J.,  Eastwood,  Notts. 

Chaplin,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Commarket,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 

Chapman,  Mr.  H.,  52,  Newborongb  Street,  Soarboroagb. 

Chapman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  20,  Boundary  Boad,  N.W. 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.,  Grassington. 

Charity,  Mr.  W.,  7,  Fen  Goort,  Fenchnrch  Street,  E.G. 

Chater,  Mr.  E.  M.,  129,  High  Street,  Watford. 

Cbessall,  Mr.  R.,  Fore  Street,  Sidmoatfa. 

Cheverton,  G.,  F.C.S.,  The  Broadway,  Tnnbridge  Wells. 

Ghipperfield,  Mr.  B.,  Bedoliffe  Hoose,  Soathampton. 

Chislett,  Mr.  C,  Lanark,  N.B. 

Church,  Prof.  A.  H.,  M.A.,  F.T.C,  F.C.S.,  Boyston  House,  Eew. 

Church,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Cambridge. 

Churcbouse,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Chard. 

Clapham,  Mr.  J.,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 

Clapham,  Mr.  J.  W.,  junr..  Oak  House,  Meamwood  Boad,  Leeds. 

Clapp,  Mr.  E.  F.,  S5,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Clarabut,  Mr.  J.  B.,  170,  High  Street,  Deal. 

Clark,  Mr.  J.,  Melbourne  Terrace,  York. 

Clark,  Mr.  J.  A.,  48,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields,  Hackney,  E. 

Clark,  Mr.  J.  W.,  B^lvoir  Street,  Leicester. 

Clark,  Mr.  S.  P.,  34,  Rotherglen  Boad,  Glasgow. 

Clark,  W.  I.,  D.Sc,  A.I.C.,  26,  South  Gannongate,  Edinburgh. 

Clarke,  Miss  I.  S.,  18,  Spring  Street,  Paddington,  W. 

Clarke,  Mr.,  Clarke,  Bleasdale  &  Co.,  York. 

Clarke,  Mr.  G.  B.,  8,  High  Street,  Wobum. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.,  88,  George  Street,  Croydon. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.  A.,  148,  Gallowgate,  Glasgow. 

Clarke,  Mr.  T.  M.,  50,  George  Street,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H.,  51,  Plumstead  Boad,  Plumstead. 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  L.,  The  Pavement,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Clarkson,  Mr.  T.,  SilTcr  Street,  Gainsborough. 

Claypole,  Mr.  A.  H.,  York  Town,  Famborongh  Station,  Surrey. 

Clayton,  Mr.  F.  C,  18,  St.  James's  Boad,  Birmingham. 

Clayton,  Mr.  J.  W.,  24,  Bichmond  Terrace,  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  Mr.  W.,  41,  Wicker,  Sheffield.    * 

GleaTe,  Mr.  S.  W.,  106,  Fenchuroh  Street,  E.G. 

Cleave,  Mr.  W.,  Chndleigh. 

Cleaver,  E.  L.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  9,  Gt.  Castle  Street,  W. 

Clews,  Mr.  £.  J.,  87,  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Clifford,  Mr.  T.  A.,  8,  Kildare  Terrace,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

Clift,  Mr.  E.,  Lee  Bridge,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Clift,  Mr.  H.,  Weiden  Hill,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Clifton,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Corn  Hill,  Ipswich. 

Clifton,  Mr.  F.,  84,  Corn  Market,  Derby. 

dough,  Mr.  J.,  11,  High  Street,  North wich. 

Glower,  Mr.  J.,  102,  The  Parade,  Leamington. 

Coates,  Mr.  E.,  21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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GoaioB,  Mr.  J.  M.,  53,  Clayton  Street  East,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Cocher,  Mr.  J.  A.,  3,  St.  James  Street,  Kings  Lynn. 

Cocking,  Mr.  F.  J.,  10,  Wellington  Street,  Teignmonth. 

Cocks,  Mr.  J.  W.,  1,  Madeira  Place,  Torquay. 

Cooksedge,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Mitre  Sqnare,  Aldgate,  E.G. 

Cookshott,  Mr.  W.,  32,  Westgate,  Bradford. 

Gockton,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Maryport. 

Codd,  Dr.  F.,  51,  Dnke  Street,  Devonport. 

Colchester,  Mr.  W.  M.,  janr.,  53,  Coronet  Street,  Old  Street,  N. 

Goldwell,  Mr.  D.  B.,  20,  Snssex  Street,  Warwick,  Square,  S.W. 

Cole,  Mr.  A.  C,  Comarques,  High  Boad,  Lee,  S.E. 

Cole,  F.  A.,  F.C.S.,  33,  Saint  Botolph's  Street,  Colohester. 

Cole,  Mr.  J.,  Barton-under-NeedwocxL 

Coley,  Mr.  B.  J.,  57,  High  Street,  Stroud. 

CoUett,  Mr.  C.  B.,  West  Green  Boad,  South  Tottenham,  N. 

Collier,  Mr.  H.,  The  Dispensary,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

Collins,  Mr.  H.  G.  (Mr.  BosseU's),  High  Street,  Windsor. 

Commans,  Mr.  K  D.,  George  Street,  Bath. 

Congreve,  Mr.  G.  T.,  Bye  Lane,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Connor,  S.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.A.H.D.,  Hill  Street,  Newry,  Ireland. 

Cooroy,  M.,  F.C.S.,  31,  Fleet  Street,  Liverpool. 

Constance,  Mr.  E.,  114,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Cook,  Dr.  E.  A.,  F.C.S.,  79,  Sheen  Park,  Biohmond,' Surrey. 

Cook,  Mr.  B. ,  28,  Market  Place,  Great  Grimshy,  Lincolnshire. 

Cooke,  Mr.  J.,  Waterview,  Blackrock,  Cork. 

Cooke,  Mr.  P.,  Church  Bow,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Cooke,  P.  M.,  L.A.H.,  L.M.,  Enniscorthy. 

Cooke,  Mr.  W.,  27,  St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich. 

Cooke,  Mr.  W.  K.,  Mere  Street,  Diss. 

Cooley,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Dudley  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Cooper,  Miss  H.,  33,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

Cooper,  Mr.  A.,  80,  Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Cooper,  Mr.  F.  B.,  124,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Cooper,  Mr.,G.,  99,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Cooper,  Mr.  H.,  20,  Moor  Street,  Soho  Square,  W.C. 

Cooper,  Mr.  H.  G. ,  24,  High  Street,  Grantham. 

Cooper,  Mr.  H.  P.,  43,  Aubert  Park,  Highbury  Hill,  N. 

Corder,  Mr.  0.,  31,  London  Street,  Norwich. 

Corfield,  Mr.  C,  Church  Street,  St.  Day,  Cornwall 

Cornelius,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Begent  Place,  Teignmonth. 

Cornell,  Mr.  W.,  14,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich. 

Cornish,  Mr.  H.  B.,  24,  Market  Place,  Penzance. 

Cortis,  A.  B.,  F.C.S.,  12,  South  Street,  Worthing. 

Cossey,  Mr.  J.,  St.  John's,  Maddermarket,  Norwich. 

Cotton,  Mr.  J.,  Church  Street,  St.  Helen's,  Lanes. 

Cotton,  Mr.  J.  M.,  1,  Waterloo  Boad,  Burslem. 

Cottrill,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Cottrill,  Mr.  J.  W.,  29,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.W. 

Coulter,  Mr.  G.,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

Coulter,  Mr.  J.,  19,  Queen's  Square,  Belfast. 

Conpland,  Mr.  J.,  High  Harrogate. 

Coutts,  Mr.  A.,  Path-head,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Coverley,  Mr.  E.  C,  4,  Thayer  Street,  W. 

Cowgill,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorks. 

Oowgill,  Mr.  B.  H.,  48,  Manchester  Boad,  Bornley. 

Cowley,  Mr.  W.,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man. 

Cox,  Mr.  A.  H.,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Brighton. 

Crackle,  Mr.  W.  H.,  General  HospiUl,  Nottingham. 

Crampton,  Mr.  J.,  Post  Office,  Sawston,  Cambridge. 

Cranridge,  Mr.  J.,  Denaby,  Mexbro'. 
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Grawshaw,  E.,  F.P.8.,  80,  Fann  Street,  Alderagate  Street,  E.C. 

CridlaDd,  Mr.  E.,  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 

Crispe,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Oheapside,  E.G. 

Gritchley,  Mr.  T.,  King  William  Street,  Blaekboni. 

Groly,  T.  H.,  L.R.G.P.,  L.M.,  Doogort,  Achill,  Wcstport,  Go.  Mayo. 

Gromwell,  Mr.  0.,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W.  [BoltoD. 

Gronshaw,  Mr.  G.,  198,  Maoohester  Boad  East,  Little  Hnlton,  Near 

Grook,  Mr.  G.,  East  Thorpe,  Mirfield,  Torks. 

Crook,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Pablic  Analyst,  Norwich. 

Crosby,  Mr.  J.  M.,  78,  Newborongh  Street,  Soarborongh. 

Cross,  Mr.  G.,  Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 

Gross,  Mr.  W.  G.,  junr.,  Mardol,  Shrewsbury. 

Grow,  .Mr.  E.  L.,  Lee  Bridge,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Groyden,  Mr.  G.,  45,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

Croydon,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Grozier,  Mr.  B..  Clifton  Square,  Lytham. 

Cruickshank,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Union  Boad,  Macduff,  N.B. 

Cruse,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Palmerston  Boad,  Southsea. 

Cubitt,  Mr.  G.,  17,  Market  Place,  Norwich. 

Gubley,  Mr.  G.  A.,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

Cuff,  Mr.  B.  0.,  26,  College  Green,  Bristol. 

Cullingford,  Mr.  L.  J.,  85,  Pevensey  Boad,  Eastbourne. 

Cupiss,  Mr.  F.,  The  Wilderness,  Diss. 

Curfew,  Mr.  J.,  Flowery  Field,  Hyde. 

Curtis,  Mr.  H.,  178,  High  Street,  Lewes. 

Cutcliffe,  Mr.  G.  J.,  7,  Strand,  Dawlish. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  B.,  27,  Westgate,  Huddersfleld. 

Cutting,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Finkle  Street,  Selby. 

Dadley,  Mr.  E.,  21,  Carter  Gate,  Nottingham. 

Dale,  Mr.  J.,  I?y  Cottage,  Combrook,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 

Dalmas,  Mr.  A.  de  St.,  40,  Belgrade  Gate,  Leicester. 

Daniel,  Mr.  A.,  Oldmeldrum,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B, 

Daniel,  Mr.  S.,  30,  Harbour  Street,  Bamsgate. 

Daniel,  Mr.  W.  L.,  64,  High  Street,  Merthyr. 

Darby,  S.,  F.I.G.,  F.C.8.,  140,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

Darling,  W.  H.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  126,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Darling,  Mr.  W.,  126,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Darnill,  Mr.  G.,  93,  Grosvenor  Boad,  Highbury,  N. 

Darroll,  Mr.  W.,  Glun,  Salop. 

Davenport,  Mr.  H.,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.G. 

Davenport,  Mr.  J.  T.,  33,  Great  Bussell  Street,  W.G. 

Davidson,  Mr.  C,  205,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Davidson,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Dundee. 

Davies,  Mr.  D.  J.,  8,  Great  Darkgate  Street,  Aberystwith. 

Davies,  E.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  Boyal  Institution,  Liverpool. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.,  Pontypridd. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Higher  Terrace,  Torquay. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Hay,  Breconshire. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Walter^s  Boad,  Swansea. 

Davies,  Mr.  M.  P.,  Tenby. 

Davies,  R.  H.,  F.I.G.,  F.G.S.,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 

Davis,  Mr.  D.  F.,  2,  High  Street,  Leominster. 

Davis,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Warwick  Street,  Leamington. 

Davis,  B.  H.,  F.G.8.,  High  Harrogate. 

Davison,  Mr.  B.,  Hayesthorpe,  Holgate  Hill,  York. 

Davy,  Mr.  H.,  20,  High  Street,  Botherham. 

Dawson,  Mr.  0.  B.,  Belle  Yue  Road,  Southampton. 

Day,  Mr.  J.,  Chap^^ltown  Boad,  Leeds. 

Daykin,  Mr.  K.,  Church  Street,  Ripley,  Derbyshire. 
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Deane,  J.,  F.L.S.,  17,  The  Pavemeot,  Clsphsm  Common,  S.W. 

Deck,  A.,  F.O.S.,  9,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge. 

Deering,  Mr.  A.,  80,  Lanvanor  Boad,  Hollydale  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Delves,  Mr.  G.,  187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

DioMe,  Mr.  J.,  Cross  Hill,  Glasgow. 

Diyer,  Mr.  B.,  Isleham,  Cambridgeshire. 

Dixon,  Mr.  H.,  1,  Bassell  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

Dixon,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Whitefiriargate,  Hall. 

Dixon,  Mr.  J.,  84,  Crosby  Street,  Maryport 

Dobbin,  Mr.  W.,  Belfast. 

Dobinson,  Mr.  T.,  125,  Newgate  Street,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Dobson,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Side,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Dodd,  Mr.  W.,  169,  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Donald,  Mr.  D.,  89,  George  Street,  Perth. 

Doraa,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Goldsmith's  Terrace,  Bray,  Ireland. 

Dott,  Mr.  D.  B.,  F.B.S.E.,  Abbey  Hill  Chemical  Works,  Eduiburgh. 

Dove,  Mr.  J.,  Sherbom,  near  South  Milford,  Yorkshire. 

Dowling,  Mr.  B.,  24,  Kinf(  Street,  Beading. 

Downing,  Mr.  J.  G.,  56,  High  Street,  Braintree. 

Downward,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Street,  Ulverston. 

Drake,  Mr.  W.,  Wyke,  near  Bradford. 

Drane,  Mr.  W.,  11,  Clifton  Boad,  Maida  Yale,  W. 

Draper,  H.  N.,  F.C.S.,  23,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Dresser,  Mr.  B.,  14,  Pavement,  York. 

Drew,  Mr.  B.,  91,  Blackman  Street,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Drinkwater,  Mr.  P.  B.,  113,  London  Boad,  Manchester. 

Driver,  Mr.  T.,  Woolton,  Inverpool. 

Duck,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Hazeldean  House,  Wamborough  Boad,  Oxford. 

Dudden,  Mr.  B«  M.,  Orchard  House,  Blagdon,  Bristol 

Duncan,  Mr.  S.,  17,  West  Blackball  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Duncan,  Mr.  W.,  13,  East  Princes  Street,  Bothesay,  N.B. 

Dancansou,  Mr.  W.,  38,  Port  Street,  Stirling. 

Duulop,  Mr.  T.,  18,  Carmichael  Street,  Govan,  N.B. 

Dunn,  Mr.  H.,  4,  Otley  Boad,  Shipley,  Leeds. 

Dunn,  Mr.  J.,  360,  Scotswood  Boad,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dunn,  Mr.  S.,  Fore  Street,  St.  Austell. 

Dunn,  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  Selkirk. 

Duowoody,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Market  Street,  Sligo. 

Durden,  Mr.  H.,  13,  Cornhill,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Durrant,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Old  Cross,  Hertford. 

Dutton,  Mr.  F.,  15,  Town  Hall  Square,  Bolton. 

Dutton,  Mr.  J.,  Bock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

Dyer,  Mr.  W.,  Corn  Market,  Halifax. 

Dyson,  Mr.  A.,  Market  Street,  Bacup. 

Dyson,  Mr.  W.  B.,  35,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Earee,  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  Staines. 

Earland,  Mr.  W.,  3,  Oxford  Place.  Bexley,  S.E. 

Earle,  Mr.  F.,  22,  Market  Place,  Hull. 

Edden,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Woolmer  Tower,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Edgeler,  Mr.  W.  B.,  High  Street,  Petersfield,  Hants. 

Edisbnry,  Mr.  J.  F.,  3,  High  Street,  Wrexham. 

Edwards,  Mr.  G.,  Stockport  Road,  Manchester. 

Edwards,  Mr.  H.,  Medical  Hall,  Caterham  Valley. 

Edwards,  Mr.  W.,  11,  Albert  Terrace,  Whitehaven. 

Ekin,  C,  F.C.S.,  Hoanslow,  Middlesex. 

Eldridge,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Earlham  Boad,  Norwich. 

Ellinor,  Mr.  G.,  Wicker  Pharmacy,  Spital  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Elliott,  Mr.  J.  D.,  3,  Orchard  Place,  Woolwich  Boad,  Greenwich,  S.E« 

Elliott,  Mr.  J.  G.,  196,  Gibraltar  Street,  Sheffield. 
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ElUott,  Mr.  R.»  279»  High  Street,  Gateehead. 

Ellis,  Mr.  G.,  80,  London  Street,  Soathport. 

Ellis,  Mr.  R.,  Terrace  Boad,  Aberystwith. 

Ellis,  Mr.  W.,  Bomham,  Essex. 

Emerson,  Mr.  C,  8,  Cbarcb  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 

Emson.  Mr.  W.  N.,  10,  Higb  West  Street,  Dorchester. 

Ereaat,  Mr.  G.,  10,  Bath  Street,  Jersey. 

Estconrt,  C,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  8,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

ETans,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon. 

Evans,  Mr.  D.  0.,  Maidstone. 

Evans,  Mr.  E.,  Aberavon,  Port  Talbot. 

Evans,  Mr.  £.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  £.,  janr.,  66,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  G.,  F.C.S.,  7,  Stepney  Street,  Llanelly. 

Evans,  Mr.  I.  H.,  Medical  Hall,  Market  Cross,  Lymm. 

Evans,  J.,  M.D.,  49,  Dawson  Street,  Dablin. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  J.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  J.  0.,  1,  Orchard  Gardens,  Teignmonth. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lampeter. 

Evans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Commercial  Street,  Aberdare. 

Evans,  Mr.  W.  P.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Exley,  Mr.  J.,  48,  Hnnslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

Eyre,  Mr.  J.  S.,  High  Street,  Laaneeston,  Cornwall. 

Fairbank,  Mr.  F.  W.,  72,  Gongh|Street,  Limehonse,  E. 

Fairbnm,  Mr.  J.,  Northallerton. 

Fairolongb,  Mr.  B.  A.,  11,  Edmand  Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Fairgrieve,  Mr.  T.,  Clerk  Street,  Edinborgh. 

Famworth,  Mr.  W.,  49,  King  William  Street,  Blaokbnm. 

Farr,  Mr.  J.,  Crown  Street,  HaliiSu. 

Farrage,  Mr.  B.,  Bothbnry,  Morpeth. 

Farries,  T.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Farrow,  Mr.  C.  H.,  2,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 

Fanlkner,  Mr.  H.,  Pillgwenlly,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Fanlkner,  Mr.  J.  B.,  83,  Ladbroke  Grove  Boad,  W. 

Fanll,  Mr.  J.,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Fawcett,  Mr.  J.,  New  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

Fawthorp,  Mr.  J.,  57,  Hillary  Street,  Leeds. 

Fenwiok,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Bate  Terrace,  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  W.  K.,  58,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

Femeley,  Mr.  C,  61,  Tything,  Worcester. 

Fewtrell,  Mr.  J.,  19, -Main  Street,  Turriff,  N.B. 

Field,  Mr.  A.  W.,  10,  Nevill  Street,  Southport. 

Field,  Mr.  W.  C,  9,  North  Street,  Taunton. 

Filson,  A.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Ch.M  ,  Portaferry,  Co.  Down. 

Fingland,  Mr.  J.,  ThomhiU,  Dumfries. 

FinUy,  Mr.  J.,  10,  Bichmond  Avenue,  Fairview,  Dublin. 

Firth,  Mr.  W.,  Barker  Street,  Oldham. 

Fisher,  Mr.  F.  D.,  1,  Market  Place,  Grantham. 

Fisher,  Mr.  F.  W.,  High  Street,  Bamsgate. 

Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.,  35,  High  Street,  Bamsgate. 

Fisher,  Mr.  J.  J.,  29,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle. 

Fisher,  Mr.  T.,  97,  Bozburgh  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Fitch,  B.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  Market  Place,  Norwich. 

Fitt,  Mr.  F.  E.,  Barking,  Essex. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  A.  H.,  1,  Westfield  Boad,  Homsey,  N. 

Fitzhugh,  B.,  F.C.S.,  Long  Bow,  Nottingham. 

Fleeming,  Mr.  W.,  Queen  Square,  Wolverhampton. 

Fletcher,  F.  W.,  F.C.8.,  73,  Highbury  HiU,  N. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  J.,  23,  King  Street,  Dudley. 
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Fletcher,  Mr.  J.,  Montpellier  Avenae,  Cheltenham. 

Flint,  Mr.  J.,  Banelagh  Place,  liyerpool. 

Flower,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Opposite  the  Pier,  Rjde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Flux,  Mr.  W.,  3,  East  India  Aveune,  E.G. 

Forbes,  Mr.  J.  W.,  65,  Newport  Street,  Bolton,  Lanos. 

Ford,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Kirriemoir. 

Forrest,  Mr.  R.  W.,  319,  Crown  Street,  Glasgow. 

Forster,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Castle  Street,  Dover. 

Forth,  Mr.  W.,  397,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Foster,  Mr.  A.,  Market  Place,  Dewsbury. 

Foster,  Mr.  A.  J.,  The  Banks,  Rochester. 

Foster,  Mr.  F.,  29,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Scarborough. 

Foster,  Mr.  F.  H.,  2,  Bank  of  England  Place,  Plymouth. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.,  CoUumpton. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.,  25,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.  A.,  7,  Wheeler  Street,  Birmingham. 

Foster,  W.,  B.A.,  P.I.C,  F.C.8.,  Middlesex  Hospital,  W. 

Foulkes,  Mr.  W.  H.,  20,  High  Street,  Rhyl,  Flints. 

Foulkes,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Birkenhead. 

Fowler,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Exchange  Buildings,  Boston,  Lines. 

Fox,  Mr.  A.  R.,  56,  Snig  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  35,  Addington  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Fox,  Mr.  W.,  109,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  E. 

Francis,  Mr.  G.,  Market  Place,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Francis,  Mr.  G.  B.,  5,  Coleman  Street,   E.C. 

Francis,  G.  B.,  F.C.S.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 

Francis,  Mr.  T.  H.,  101,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Francis,  Mr.  W.  H.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Franklaod,  Prof.  E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  South  Kensington  Museum,  S.W. 

Franklin,  Mr.  A.,  60,  West  Street,  Fareham. 

Franks,  Mr.  A.,  35,  Addiugton  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Fraser,  Mr.  A.,  16,  Brougham  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Eraser,  Mr.  A.,  31,  H&noyer  Street,  Liverpool. 

Fraser,  Mr.  A.,  Medical  Hall,  Largs,  N.B. 

Fraser,  Mr.  J.,  17,  High  Street,  Inverness. 

Frazer,  Mr.  D.,  113,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Freeman,  Mr.  E.,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

Freestone,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Bedminster  Parade,  Bristol 

Froggatt,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Eyam,  via  Sheffield. 

Froom,  Mr.  W.  H.,  75,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Frost,  Mr.  G.,  7,  Com  Market,  Derby. 

Fudg6,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Furniss,  Mr.  T.,  Ill,  Hocky  Lane,  Newsham  Park,  Liverpool. 

Gadd,  Mr.  H.,  97,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Gadd,  Mr.  R.,  1,  Harleyford  Road,  Vauxhall,  S.E. 

Gadd,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Granville  House,  Qneea  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Gaitskell,  Mr.  J.,  Gosforth,  via  Camforth. 

Gale,  Mr.  H.,  3,  Millbrook  Place,  Harrington  Square,  N.W. 

Gale,  8.,  F.T.C.,  F.C.S.,  225,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Gait,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Thornley,  Ferry  Hill,  Co.  Durham. 

Galwey,  Mr.  R.  J.,  49,  Grafton  Street,  DubUn. 

Gardner,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Yarmouth. 

Gardner,  Mr.  T.,  Queen  Street,  Morecambe,  Lanes. 

Gardner,  Mr.  W.,  King's  College  Hospital,  W.C. 

Garner,  Mr.  J.,  119,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W. 

Garrett,  Mr.  J.  0.,  171,  Commercial  Street,  Nevrport,  Moa. 

Gaynor,  Mr.  P.,  Oldoastle,  Meath. 

Gedge,  Mr.  W.  8.,  90,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 

Gee,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 
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Geldard,  Mr.  J.,  St.  AnsteU. 

George,  Mr.  H.,  68,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 

George,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Hirwam,  near  Aberdare. 

George,  Mr.  W.,  10,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea. 

Gerard,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts. 

Gerrard,  A.  W.,  F.C.S.,  Uniyersity  College  Hospital,  W.C. 

Gething,  Mr.  W.  B.,  120,  Femdale  Boad,  Clapham. 

Gibbons,  Mr.  G.,  24,  West  Street,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Gibbons,  Mr.  T.  G.,  41,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Gibson,  Mr.  A.,  Leyen,  Fife. 

Gibson,  Mr.  B.  W.,  Barnard  Castle,  Durham. 

Gibson,  Mr.  R.,  Erskine  Street,  Halme,  Manchester. 

Gibson,  Mr.  W.  H.,  107,  King*s  Boad,  Brighton. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  G.,  28,  Castle  Street,  Hinckley. 

Gill,  Mr.  G.,  Gbapel  Lane,  Bingley. 

Gill,  Mr.  H.,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. 

Gill,  Mr.  J.,  43,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Gill,  Mr.  J.  W.,  57,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Gill,  Mr.  W.,  1,  West  Street,  Tayistook. 

Gillett,  Mr.  J.,  10,  Neyill  Street,  Southport. 

Gilmour,  Mr.  W.,  11,  Elm  Row,  Edinburgh. 

Gimblett,  Mr.  W.,  73,  Union  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Ginns,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 

Glaisyer,  Mr.  T.,  12,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Glazier,  W.  H.,  F.O.S.,  42,  Finchley  Road,  N.W. 

Glegfr,  Mr.  J.,  Park  House,  Loohhead,  Aberdeen. 

Goldfinch,  Mr.  G.,  7,  Brent  Terrace,  Hendon.  N.W. 

Good,  Mr.  T.,  81,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 

Goodlifife,  Mr.  G.,  17,  Rendezyous  Street,  Folkestone. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  J.,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Merrion  Row,  Dublin. 

Gordelier,  Mr.  W.  G.,  39,  High  Street,  Sittingbourne. 

Gordon,  Mr.  W.,  76,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Gorrie,  Mr.  A.,  West  End,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Goskar,  Mr.  J.  J.,  1,  Carlisle  Circus,  Belfast. 

Gossop,  Mr.  G.  K.,  88,  Church  Street,  Great  Grimsby. 

Gostling,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Diss. 

Gould,  Mr.  J. ,  Red  Lion  Square,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Gowans,  Mr.  J.,  21,  High  Street,  Perth,  N.B. 

Granger,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 

Grant,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

Gray,  Mr.  C,  12,  Church  Street,  Biiston,  Staffordshire. 

Greayes,  Mr.  A.,  Chesterfield. 

Greayes,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Ironyille. 

Green,  Mr.  J. ,  19,  Wood  Street,  Swindon. 

Green,  Mr.  S.,  2,  York  Place,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

Greenall,  Mr.  A.,  10,  South  Road,  Waterloo,  near  Liyerpool. 

Greenish,  T.,  P.C.8.,  F.R.M.S.,  20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

Greenish,  Mr.  T.  E.,  20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

Green  well,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Chestr-le- Street. 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.,  Stapleton  Road,  Bristol. 

Chreig,  Mr.  W.,  59,  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow. 

Griffin,  Mr.  C.  H.,  72,  South  Great  Georges  Street,  Dublin. 

Griffin,  Mr.  T.,  Keston,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Griffith,  Mr.  R.,  High  Street,  Slough. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Market  Street,  Kidsgroye. 

Grimwade,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Mildmay  Chambers,  82,  Bishopsgste  Street,  E.C. 

Grindley,  Mr.  G.  H.,  136,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

Grindley,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Northgate  Street,  Chester. 

Grisbrook,  Mr.E.,  Windsor,  Berks. 
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Grisbrook,  Mr.  S.,  51,  Wellington  Street,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

Grose,  Mr.  N.  M.,  6,  Castle  Street,  Swansea. 

Groves,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Blandford. 

Groves,  T.  B.,  F.O.S.,  Weymouth. 

Gnest,  Mr.  E.  P.,  High  Street,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Gnest,  Mr.  G.  C,  17,  St.  John's  Sqnare,  Barslem. 

Gniler,  Mr.  J.,  26,  High  Street,  Belfast. 

GnUiyer,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Pimlioo,  S.W. 

Gann,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Place,  Dunse,  N.B. 

Gumell,  Mr.  W..  84,  Union  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gnthrie,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Bonnington,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

Guy,  Mr.  F.,  12,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Guyer,  J.  B.,  F.C.S.,  11,  Strand,  Torquay. 

Haokman,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Lake  Road,  Laadport,  Hants. 

Hadfield,  Mr.  J.,  20,  Gheetham  Street,  Rochdale. 

Hadingham,  Mr.  J.  W.,  208,  High  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 

Haines,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Market  Place,  BromsgroTC. 

Hall,  Mr.  A.  L.,  The  Cross,  Wincheombe. 

Hall,  F.,  M.B.O.8.,  1,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Hall,  Mr.  F.,  117,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hall,  Mr.  H.  R  F.,  1,  Beverley  Road,  near  Hull. 

Hall,  Mr.  J..  Wellington.  Salop. 

Hall,  Mr.  P.,  118,  Grey  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Hall,  Mr.  R.  A.,  80,  Westgate,  Grantham. 

Hall,  Mr.  S.,  Littleborough,  near  Manchester. 

Hall,  Mr.  T.,  Address  unknown. 

Hall,  Mr.  T.  H.,  80,  Drayton  Park,  N. 

Hall,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 

Hallaway,  Mr.  J.,  52,  Castle  Street,  Carlisle. 

Hallawell,  Mr.  J.,  63,  Wood  Street,  Liverpool. 

Halliwell,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Trafford  Street,  Rochdale. 

Hambrook,  Mr.  J.  B.,  6,  Stroud  Street,  Dover. 

Hamilton,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  8,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  W.,  Barrow- on-Humber. 

HammertoD,  Mr.  E.,  28,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

Hammond,  Mr.  W.  H.,  1,  Caroline  Street,  Hall. 

Hamp,  Mr.  J.,  Worcester  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Hampson,  Mr.  R.,  206,  St.  John-street  Road,  E.C. 

Hanbury,  C,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Hanbnry,  F.  J.,  F.L.S.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Hance,  Mr.  T.  S.,  P.  L.  Surgery,  Limerick. 

Handforth,  Mr.  E.,  Lumb  Lfme,  Bradford. 

Harcus,  Mr.  J.     Address  unknown. 

Hardeman,  Mr.  J.,  55,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester. 

Hardie,  Mr.  J.,  68,  High  Street,  Dundee. 

Harding,  Mr.  J.,  86,  King's  Head  Street,  Harwich. 

Harding,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Hardwick,  Mr.  S.,  21,  Commercial  Road,  B  )arnemouth. 

Hardwicke,  Mr.  J.  £.,  4,  Meat  Market,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy,  Mr.  J.,  North  Street,  Bishop*s  Stortford. 

Hardy,  Mr.  S.  C,  177,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Hargraves,  Mr.  H.  L.,  30,  High  Street,  Oldham. 

Hargreaves,  Mr.  M.,  108,  Fylde  Road,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Harley,  Mr.  J.,  8,  James's  Square,  Crieff,  N.B. 

Harold,  Mr.  J.  P.,  80,  Lower  Ormond  Qnay,  Dublin. 

Harpley,  Mr.  R.  B.,  84.  Church  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 

Harrington,  Mr.  A.,  Needfaam  Market,  Suffolk. 

Harrington,  Mr.  A.,  jun.,  Walsham-le-Willows,  Suffolk. 

Harrington,  W.,  L.A.H.D.,  80,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
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Harris,  Mr.  H.  W.,  208,  High  Street,  Boeheeter. 
Harris,  Mr.  J.,  67,  Wellingboroagh  Road,  Northampton. 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Central  Beaoh,  Blackpool. 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  88,  Bridge  Street,  Sonderlaad. 
Harrison,  Mr.  B.,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton. 
Harriflon,  Mr.  T.,  58,  Little  Horton  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Harrison,  Mr.  T.  E.,  North  Street,  Sleaford. 
Harrison,  Mr.  W.,  29,  Castle  Street,  Olitheroe. 
Harrison,  Mr.  W.  B.,  6,  Bridge  Street,  Sunderland, 
narrower,  Mr.  P.,  136,  Cowcaddens  Street,  Glasgow. 
Hart,  Mr.  J.,  181,  Embden  Street,  Hokne,  Manchester. 
Hart,  Mr.  J.,  130,  Newport  Street,  Bolton. 
Hart,  Mr.  T.,  72,  Lancashire  Hill,  Stockport. 
Hartford,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.O. 
Hartley,  Mr.  John,  1,  Church  Boad,  Lytham. 
Hartshorn,  Mr.  A.  F.,  165,  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 
Harrey,  Mr.  E.,  Giltspor  Street,  E.C. 

Harvey,  Mr.  S.,  F.C.S.,  Sonth  Eastern  Laboratory,  Canterbary. 
Harvey,  Mr.  W.  R.,  98,  Hamberstone  Boad,  Leicester. 
Harvie,  Mr.  G.,  Princes  Street,  Helensbnrgh. 
Harvie,  Mr.  J.,  68,  Stirling  Street,  Airdrie,  N.B. 
Harwood,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Hendford,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 
Haslett,  Mr.  J.  H.,  IB,  North  Street,  Belfast. 
Hasselby,  Mr.  T.  J.,  1,  Baxter^rate,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire- 
Hatch,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Claremont  House,  Bedland,  Bristol. 
Hatriok,  Mr.  J.  B.,  60,  Love  Street,  Paisley. 
Havill,  Mr.  P.  W.,  16,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devon. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  T.,  32,  Lndgate  Hill,  E.C. 
Hayes,  Mr.  J.,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 
Hayes,  Mr.  W..  12,  Grafton  Street,  Dnblin. 
Haydon,  Mr.  W.  F.,  23,  Bnrlington  Chambers,  Birmingham. 
Hayhoe,  Mr.  W.,  105,  Manchester  Boad.  Cnbitt  Town,  £. 
Hayles,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Broadway,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 
Hayman,  Mr.  A.,  New  Street,  Neath. 
Hay  ton,  Mr.  J.  W.,  84,  CUypath,  Durham. 
Hazard.  Mr.  J.  D.,  Bonmemoath. 
Heald,  Mr.  S.,  The  Cottage,  Bedsworth,  Pontefract. 
Hoarder,  Mr.  H.  P. ,  24,  Westwell  Street,  Plymonth. 
Hoarder,  Mr.  W.,  1,  Victoria  Parade,  Torquay. 
Heath,  Mr.  A.,  114,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 
Heathoote,  Mr.  H.  C,  Winster,  Derbyshire. 
Heaton,  Prof.  C.  W.,  P.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Hefford,  Mr.  C,  Queen  Street,  Derby. 
Hellowell,  Mr.  J.,  88,  West  Street,  Leeds. 
Helmore,  Mr.  W.  H.,  18,  Causeway,  Horsham. 
Hemingway,  Mr.  A.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 
Hemingway,  Mr.  B.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 
Hemingway,  Mr.  W.  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 
Henderson,  Mr.  C. ,  Wibsey,  near  Bradford. 
Henry,  Mr.  H.  C,  48,  Compton  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 
Henry,  Mr.  J.  H.,  21,  Duff  Street,  Macduff. 
Henty,  Mr.  H.  M.,  19,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Herbert,  Mr.  G.,  37,  Cecil  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Herring,  Mr.  H.,  Address  unknown. 
Herring,  Mr.  W.  C,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Hewlett,  Mr.  C.  J.,  40,  41.  A  42,  Charlotte  St.,  Great  Eastern  St.,  E.C. 
Hey,  Mr.  D.,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorks. 
Heywood,  J.  S.  C,  F.C.S.,  19,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
Hick,  Mr.  A.,  High  Street,  Wath-on-Deame. 
Hickey,  Mr.  E.  L.,  199,  King's  Boad^  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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Hiokm,  Mr.  H.,  Msrdol  Head,  Bhrewibmy. 

Hiokman,  Mr.  W.,  Archer  Street,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

Wiggins,  Mr.  W.,  49,  Boroagh,  Farnham,  Bnrrey. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.,  14,  Oxford  Street,  South  Heighsm,  Norwich. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  A.,  BowUsh  House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  B.,  101,  Sonthwark  Street,  S.E. 

Hill,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Castle  btreet.  Beading. 

Sillier,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Bridge  Street,  Bath. 

Hills,  T.  H..  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  226,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HiUs,  W.,  F.O.S.,  225.  Oxford  Street,  W. 

9ind,  Mr.  T.  W.  L.,  Kendal. 

Hinds,  Mr.  J.,  127,  Gosford  Street,  OoTentrj. 

Hirst,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Old  Street,  Ashton-onder-Lyme. 

Histed,  Mr.  E.,  2,  Upper  St.  James  Street,  Brighton. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  0.  E.,  108,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Hitchin,  Mr.  B.,  54,  St.  James*  Street,  Bamley. 

Hitohman,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Kettering. 

JSobbes,  Mr.  A.  £.,  Marine  Parade,  Margate, 

Hobson,  Mr.  0.,  Market  Place,  Beverley. 

Hobson,  Mr.  H.,  89,  Ablewell  Street,  Walsall. 

Hocken,  Mr.  J.,  31,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Hodges,  Prof.  J.  F.,  M.D.,  L.A.,  F.O.S.,  F.I.O.,  Qneen^s  College,  BeUitt. 

Hodges,  Mr.  W.,  Eastgate  Bow,  Chester. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  C,  198,  Upper  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  G.,  11,  Cross  Oheaping,  Coventry. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Matlock  Bridge. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  W.,  198,  Upper  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  A.,  105a,  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Btreet,  W. 

Hodkinson,  Mr.  J.,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 

HodsoU,  Mr.  T.  W.  H.,  11,  Sturt  Btreet,  Shepherdess  Walk,  N. 

Hogg,  Mr.  Bm  1,  Soathwick  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Holdsworth,  Mr*  T.  W.,  81,  Steelhoase  Lane,  Birmingham. 

Holgate,  Mr.  S.  T.,  29,  Long  Bow,  Nottingham. 

Holliday,  Mr.  T.,  67,  Dudley  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

Hollier,  Mr.  E.,  Market  Place,  Dudley. 

HoUinworth,  Mr.  W.,  184,  Ashton  New  Boad,  Bradford,  Manchester. 

HoUnes,  E.  M.,  F.L.S.,  17,  Bloomsbuxy  Square,  W.C. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  F.  G.,  Brill. 

Holmes,  Mr.  T.,  32,  Seymour  Boad,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton. 

HoUnes,  Mr.  W.  M.,  63,  Lupus  Street,  Belgravia  South,  8.W. 

Holroyd,  Mr.  W.,  31,  Duke  Street,  St.  James,  S.W. 

Holt,  Mr.  A.,  230,  Halliwell  Boad,  Bolton. 

Hood,  W.,  M.B.C.S.,  Castlegate,  York. 

Hooper,  Mr.  D.,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Hooper,  Mr.  L.,  43,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Hopkin,  Mr.  W.  K.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Hopkinson,  Mr.  T.,  Grantham. 

Hopwood,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 

Homcastle,  Mr.  H.,  Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield. 

Horncastle,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Craven  Boad,  Westbonme  Terrace,  W. 

Horner,  Mr.  E.,  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate,  E.C. 

Homer,  Mr.  E.,  jun.,  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate,  E.C. 

Horsfield,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Sweet  Street,  Leeds. 

Horsfield,  Mr.  J.  M.,  1,  College  Street,  Rotherham. 

Horsley,  Mr.  T.  W.,  274.  PortobeUo  Boad,  Netting  HiU,  W. 

Horton,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Buxbum,  Aberdeen. 

Hothersall,  Mr.  J.,  25,  Standishgate,  Wigan. 

Houghton,  Mr.  T.,  53,  St.  Clements,  Oxford. 

How,  Mr.  W.,  52,  South  Street,  Dorchester. 

Howard,  D.,  F.LC,  F.O.B.,  Stratford,  £. 
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Howard,  J.  E.,  F  B.8.^  F.L.S.,  eto.,  Lord*s  Meade,  Lordship  Lane, 

Toitenham. 
Howard,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Lord's  Meade,  Tottenham. 
HoweU,  Mr.  M.,  61,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Howie,  Mr.  W.  L.,  Corabrook  House,  Eecles,  Lanes. 
Howlett,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Clarence  Plaoe,  Forton  Bead,  Goaport. 
Howlett,  Mr.  W.  H.,  288,  Well  Street,  fiaokney. 
Howortb,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Place,  Donoaater. 
Haeklebridge,  Mr.  J.  M.,  116,  Ebnry  Street,  S.W. 
Hoggins,  Mr.  O.  T.,  Bamet. 
Huggina,  Mr.  B.,  199,  Strand,  W.O. 
Hughes,  Mr.  E.,  14,  Market  Plaoe,  Altrincham,  Oheshire. 
Hughes,  Mr.  E.  G.,  Gateaton  Street,  Manoheater. 
Hughes,  Mr.  F.  B.,  Borrowstownese,  N.B. 
Hughes,  Mr.  J.,  Castle  Street,  Swansea. 

Hughes,  Mr.  J.  £.,  15,  Old  Bond  Street,  Bath. 

Hughes,  Mr.  L.  S.,  Maple  Boad,  Penge,  S.E. 

Hughes,  Mr.  S.,  154,  High  Street,  Stourbridge. 

Hughes,  Mr.  T.,  Llandilo. 

Hugiil,  Mr.  J.,  14  &  15,  Miles  Lane,  Gannon  Street,  E.G. 

Humby,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Address  unknown. 

Hume,  Mr.  A.,  61,  Nortbumberland  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Hume,  Mr.  J.  W.  D.,  Alerandra  Terrace,  Clapham  Boad,  Loveatoft. 

Hume,  Mr.  B.,  41,  Cowcaddens  Street,  Glasgow. 

Humpage,  Mr.  B.,  Turnham  Green,  W. 

Humphries,  Mr.  E.,  70,  St.  Mary's  Boad,  Gareton,  Liverpool. 

Hunt,  Mr.  A.,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Hunt,  Mr.  G.,  39,  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

Hunt,  Mr.  L.,  2,  Albert  Bridge,  Manchester. 

Hunt,  Mr.  B.,  45,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

Hunt,  Mr.  T.,  Workhouse,  Liverpool. 

Hunter,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Newbottle,  Fencehousea. 

Hunter,  Mr.  G.,  Withemsea,  Yorks. 

Hunter,  Mr.  H.,  5,  Boper  Street,  Whitehaven,  Cumberland. 

Hunter,  Mr.  J.  C,  99,  Great  Western  Boad,  Glasgow. 

Hunting,  Mr.  W.,  Droitwich. 

Hurley,  Mr.  E.  W.,  187,  Lewisham  High  Boad,  S.E. 

Hurst,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Market  Place,  Louth. 

Hu8ki88on,H.O.,  F.I.G.,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Swinton  Street,  Gray*8  Inn 
Boad,  W.G. 

Hutchins,  Mr.  C,  Wind  Street,  Neath. 

Button,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Poultry,  E.G. 

Hyslop,  Mr.  J.  G.,  89,  Ghuroli  Street,  N.W. 

Illingwortb,  Mr.  G.  S.,  45,  Maxwell  Boad,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

Imrie,  Mr.  D.,  48,  Front  Street,  Gonsett,  Durham. 

Ince,  J.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  29,  St.  Stephen's  Boad,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Ingall,  Mr.  J.,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Ingham,  Mr.  J.,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

Umay,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Groat  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

laon,  Mr.  Jno.,  Wellington. 

Ive,  Mr.  W.,  115,  Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Izod,  Mr.  J.,  Church  Boad,  Upper  Norwood.  S.E. 

Jaap,  Mr.  J.,  268,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Jackson,  Mr.  A.  H.,  B.Sc,  Strangeways,  Manchester. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Barnet  E.,  Palace  Buildings,  Harpurhey,  Manchester. 

Jackson,  Mr.  C,  Church  Boad,  Acton,  W. 

Jackson,  Mr.  G.,  868,  Bochdale  Boad,  Harpurhey,  Manchester. 
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Jftckson,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Talbot  Boad,  Blackpool,  Lanos. 

JaokBon,  Mr.  J.,  Son  Bridge  Bnildings,  Bradford. 

Jaokson,  Mr.  B.,  2,  Glegg  Street,  Oldham. 

Jackson,  Mr.  B.,  7,  Smithy  Bow,  NottiDgham. 

Jackson.  Mr.  W.,  Orediton,  DeTon. 

James,  Mr.  E.,  North  Bar  Street,  BcTerley. 

Jardine,  Mr.  W.  D.,  54,  Stratford  Boad,  Birmingham. 

Jarmain,  G.,  F.I.O.,  F.G.S.,  9,  York  Place,  Hnddersfleld, 

Jefferson,  Mr.  P.,  146,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Jefferson,  Mr.  T.,  Little  Chishill,  Boyston,  Herts. 

Jeffery,  Mr.  H.,  110,  Cheltenham  Boad,  Bristol. 

Jeffrey,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Leamington  House,  Cheltenham. 

Jeffries,  Mr.  H.,  28,  High  Street,  Guildford. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  H.,  Ellerslie  Park  Boad,  Gloucester. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  J. ,  Llysyfran,  Haverfordwest. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Denman  Street,  New  Badford,  Nottingham. 

Jewell,  Mr.  J.  B.,  86,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Jeyes,  Mr.  P.,  6,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Jobson,  Mr.  B.,  125,  Scotswood  Boad,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Johnson,  Mr.  B.,  Arkwright  Street,  Nottingham. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J. ,  8,  Brondesbury  Terrace,  Kilbnrn,  N.W. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Uttoxeter. 

Johnson,  Mr.  M.,  7,  Bam  Street,  Clayton-le-Moors. 

Johnson,  Mr.  T.,  8,  Market  Place,  Wigan. 

Johnson,  Mr.  T.  S.,  6,  Holyrood  Terrace,  MaWern. 

Johnson,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Stanley  Street,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

Johnstone,  Mr.  W.,  Cromarty,  N.B. 

Johnstone,  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Athenasnm  Chambers,  King's  Lynn. 

Jones,  Mr.  A.  M.,  King  Street,  Brynmawr,  Breconshire. 

Jones,  Mr.  D.  W.,  Commercial  Place,  Aberdare. 

Jones,  Mr.  E.,  21,  Hiffh  Street,  Hanley. 

Jones,  E.  W.  T.,  F.C.S.,  10,  Victoria  Street,  WoWerhampton. 

Jones,  Mr.  G.  H.,  7,  Market  Square,  Hanley. 

Jones,  Mr.  H.,  Berwyn  Street,  Llangollen. 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.,  3,  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  S.,  139,  Fulham  Boad,  S.W. 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  W.,  F.C.S.,  F.B.M.S.,  19,  Hertford  Terrace,  Coventry. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.,  20,  Chester  Boad,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.,  27,  Station  Boad,  Hadfield. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.  H.,  121,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.  P.,  2,  Bridge  Street,  Aberayron. 

Jones,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Bute  Boad,  Bute  Town,  Cardiff. 

Jones,  Mr.  K.  L.,  Connah's  Quay,  Flintshire. 

Jones,  Mr.  M.,  Chester  Street,  Flint. 

Jones,  Mr.  M.,  12,  High  Street,  Swansea. 

Jones,  T.,  F.G.S.,  A.B.Sc.M.,  Preparatory  Military  School,  Broomhill, 

Shooter's  Hill,  S.E. 
Jones,  Mr.  T.  P.,  82,  Seven  Sisters'  Boad.  N. 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  C,  23,  Bays  water  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  J.,  8.  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  0.,  135,  Ladbrooke  Grove,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

Kay,  Mr.  T.,  7,  Lower  Hillgate,  Stockport. 

Kaye,  Mr.  H.,  Berry  Brow,  Huddersfield. 

Keames,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Swan  Bank,  Bilston. 

Keen,  Mr.  B.,  28,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 

Keene,  Mr.  E.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Keene,  Mr.  J.,  Brenchley,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Kelley,  Mr.  B.,  Croscombe  House,  Wells,  Somersetshire. 

Kemble,  Mr.  J.,  Mevagissey,  Cornwall. 
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Kemp,  Mr.  D.,  94,  High  Street,  Portobello,  Mid-Lothian. 

Kemp,  Mr.  J.,  Oopar,  Fife,  N.B. 

Kendall,  Mr.  F.,  The  Hollies,  8tratford-on-ATon. 

Kendall,  Mr.  J.  H.,  14,  Blagton  Street,  Blyth,  Noithnmberland. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  W.,  59,  Trongate,  Glasgow. 

Ker,  Mr.  A. ,  92,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Hnlme,  Manohester. 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Nenlle  Street,  Sontbport. 

Kermode,  Mr.  B.  K.,  Oastletown,  Isle  of  Man. 

Kerr,  Mr.  C,  56,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 

Key,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Pootypridd. 

Key,  Mr.  H.,  Agin  court  Square,  Monmouth. 

Keyworib,G.  A..  F.O.S.,  St.  Hilary,  Hastings. 

Kimber,  Mr.  B.  T.,  16,  Ponthill  Boad,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

Kimberley,  Mr.  W.,  82,  Jamaica  Bow,  Birmingham. 

Kinch,  Prol  Ed.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  Boyal  Agrionltnral  College,  Cireneester* 

King,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Post  OflSoe  Street,  Norwioh. 

King,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Market  Place,  Hnddersfleld. 

King,  Mr.  W.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Kingsford,  Mr.  F..  54,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Kingzett,  C.T.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  17,  Lansdowne  Boad,  Tottenham. 

Kingerlee,  Mr.  G.,  Castle  Street,  Buckingham. 

Kinninmont,  A.,  F.C.8.,  69,  South  Portland  Street,  Glasgow. 

Kirk,  Mr.  S.,  89,  Upper  North  Street.  Poplar,  E. 

Kirkby,  Mr.  W.,  36,  Meadow  Street,  Sheffield. 

Kitchin,  A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  27,  King  Street,  WhitehsTen. 

Kite,  Mr.  W.  T.,  1,  Ormond  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

Knight,  Mr.  G.  J.,  452,  Edgware  Boad,  W. 

Knight,  Mr.  J.,  12,  Bendezyous  Street,  Folkestone. 

Knights,  J.  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Cambridge. 

Laird,  Mr.  G.  H.,  40,  Queensferry  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Lake,  Mr.  B.,  45,  Gibbons  Street,  Plymouth. 

Lakeman,  Mr.  N.,  Post  Office,  Modbury. 

Lamplough,  Mr.  H.,  113,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Lane,  Mr.  W.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Langdale,  Mr.  E.  F.,  72,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Latham,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Market  Place,  Howden,  Yorks. 

Langhlin,  Mr.  W.,  Bamsey,  Isle  of  Mao. 

Laveraok,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Malton. 

Lawrance,  Mr.  E.,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Laws,  Mr.  J.,  Ill,  Church  Street,  N.W. 

Lawson.  Mr.  E.  J.,  High  Street,  WhitsUble. 

Leach,  Mr.  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Leake,  Mr.  F.,  Walmgate,  Tork. 

Lee,  Mr.  J.,  9,  Kimberley  Terrace,  Tarmonth. 

Lee,  Mr.  W.,  Castle,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Lee,  Mr.  W.,  High 'Street,  Honiton,  Devon. 

Leigh,  Mr.  J.  J.,  5,  Newgate  Street,  Bishop  Aucldand. 

Leigh,  Mr.  M.,  46,  Dyke  Boad,  Brighton. 

Lenfestey,  Mr.  W.  G.,  9,  Market  Street,  Faversham. 

Lescher,  Mr.  F.  H.,  60,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C. 

Leslie,  Mr.  J.,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

Lester,  Mr.  H. ,  1,  Bridge  Street,  Nuneaton. 

Lester,  Mr.  T.  B.,  107,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Lewinton, -Mr.  A.  B.,  14,  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Lewis,  Mr.  B.,  3,  Taylor  Street,  Liverpool. 

Lewis,  Mr.  T.,  Address  unknown. 

Lincoiue,  Mr.  W.,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

Lindsay,  T.,  F.C.S.,  Maryfield  Cottage,  Marybill,  N.B. 

Linford,  J.  S.,  F.C.S.,  2,  Lancing  Terrace,  Ealing  Dean,  W. 
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Ling,  Mr.  E.^  Esher,  Surrey. 

Lister,  Mr.  S.,  70,  High  Street,  Great  Horton,  Bradford. 

Littlewood,  Mr.  S.,  Satton-in-Ashfleld. 

Llewellyn,  Mr.  R.,  148,  High  Street,  Merthyr. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  £.,  jnn.,  Abergele. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  G.  H.,  80,  Chnrch  Street,  Bilston. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.,  Piccadilly,  Hanley. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Address  unknown. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  84,  Monnt  Pleasant,  LiTerpool. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  T.  H.,  10,  Friar  Lane,  Leicester. 

Lookyer,  W.  J.,  F.O.S.,  Pembroke  Tilla,  Elgin  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. 

Lofthonse,  Mr.  J.,  Fleetwood. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  2,  Western  Place,  Hoye,  Brighton. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  48,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Long,  Mr.  H.,  90,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Longbotham,  Mr.  J.,  Chester-le- Street,  Dnrham. 

Longman,  Mr.  J.  H.,  8,  St.  Mary^s  Street,  Weymouth. 

Longrifrg,  Mr.  J.,  Appleby,  Westmorland. 

Lord,  Mr.  C,  Todmorden,  Lancashire. 

Lord,  Mr.  L.,  Bank  Street,  Rawtenstall. 

Lorimer,  Mr.  J.,  Junction  Road,  Holloway  Boad,  N. 

Lowe,  A.  J.  G.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.8.,  167,  Fenchnrch  Street,  B.  C. 

Lowther,  Mr.  M.  K.,  19,  Park  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Lnff,  A.  P.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S.,  13,Lis8on  Street,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

Lnke,  Mr.  R.  S.,  80,  Tavistock  Road,  Plymouth. 

Lumby,  Mr.  A.,  Tranmere,  Liverpool. 

Lnnan,  Mr.  A. ,  Banchory,  N.B. 

Lund,  Mr.  W.,  27,  Fossgate,  Tork. 

Lunn,  Mr.  T.,  31,  Westgate,  Grantham. 

Maben,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Oliver  Place,  Hawick. 

McAdam,  Mr.  R.,  82,  Virginia  Street,  Glasgow.  [bnrgh. 

Macadam,  S.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  Surgeons*  Hall,  Edin- 

Macadam,  Mr.  W.  I.,  F.aS.,  F.I.C.,  Surgeons*  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

Maoaulay,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Holywood,  Go.  Down. 

McBeath,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Whitby  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 

McOowan,  Dr.  W.,  P.C.S.,  Horse  Wynd,  Edinburgh. 

McOuUoch,  Mr.  F.,  Address  unknown. 

Macdonald,  Mr.  J.,  12,  West  Newington,  Edinburgh. 

McDonald,  Mr.  K.,  Dunkeld. 

Macewan,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Address  unknown. 

Macfarlane,  Mr.  A.  Y.,  255,  Gannongate,  Edinburgh. 

Macfarlane,  Mr.  T.  B.,  17,  Main  Street,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

McGhregor,  Mr.  G.,  Ellon,  Aberdeen. 

Machon,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Saffron  Walden. 

McHugh,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Bridge  Street,  Oastleford. 

Macintosh,  Mr.  A.,  21,  Montague  Street,  Rothesay. 

Mackay,  Mr.  G,  D.,  Canning  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  J.,  45,  Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh. 

McEeown,  W.  A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Notting  Hill,  Belfast. 

Mackey,  Mr.  J.  B.,  2,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G. 

Mackill,  Mr.  R.  C,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

MacEirdy,  Mr.  J.,  85,  Victoria  Street,  Rothesay. 

Machigan,  Prof.  D.,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  28,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh. 

McLeod,  Mr.  T.,  154,  Broomielaw,  Glasgow. 

McMillan,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Great  Western  Road,  Glasgow. 

McMullan,  Mr.  T.,  40,  Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 

McMurray,  Mr.  J.,  19,  George  Street,  Paisley,  N.B. 

M'Naught,  Mr.  A.,  4,  West  Blackball  Street,  Greenock. 
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MoNiool,  Mr.  J.,  Apothecary  Hall,  Alva,  Stirlingshire. 

Maopherson,  Mr.  A.,  Stomoway. 

Maopherson,  Mr.  C.  A.,  19,  Oaledonian  Terraoe,  Edinbtirgb. 

McYitie,  Mr.  T.,  15,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

MaggB,  Mr.  T.  C,  TeoyiL 

Maisey,  Mr.  E.,  194,  Caesland  Bead,  Soath  Haokney,  E. 

Makins,  G.H.,  M.R.O.S.,   F.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  Tador  Hoiue,  Blackheath 

Manfield,  Mr.  W.,  Kirkgate.  Leede.  [Park,  S.E. 

Manftill,  Mr.  H.  J.,  88,  Arkwright  Street,  Nottingham. 

Mangnall,  Mr.  W.,  87,  High  Street,  Sittingboome,  Kent. 

Manning,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Marley,  Mr.  W.,  124,  Northumberland  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Marriott,  E.D.,  L.B.C.P.,  90,  St.  Ann's  Well  Boad,  Nottingham. 

Marris,  Mr.  T.,  82,  Bridge  Street,  Worksop,  Notts. 

Marsden,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Snaith,  Yorkshire. 

Marsh,  Mr.  E.  B.,  49,  Chippenham  Boad,  St.  Peter*s  Park,  W* 

Marsh,  Mr.  J.  H.,  6,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

Marshall,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Boyal  Navy  Hospital,  Plymouth. 

Marshall,  Mr.  T.,  Beverley. 

Marshall,  Mr.  W.,  F.B.S.,  9,  Dnggan  Place,  Bathmines,  Dnblin. 

Marson,  Mr.  B.  B.,  174,  Park  Boad,  Liverpool. 

Marston,  Mr.  J.  T.,  105,  London  Wall,  City,  E.G. 

Martin,  Mr.  H.  S.,  High  Street,  East  Giinstead. 

Martin,  Mr.  N.  H.,  29,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Martin,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Harborongb. 

Martindale,  W.,  F.G.S.,  10,  New  Cavendish  Street,  W. 

Mason,  Mr.  A.,  29,  Yorkshire  Street,  Bochdale. 

Mason,  A.  H.,  F.G.S.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Mason,  Mr.  H.  C,  1,  Australian  Avenue,  E.G. 

Mason,  Mr.  B.  W.,  Onnnersbnry  Station,  Brentford  Boad,  W. 

Mason,  Mr.  W.  B.,  117,  Derby  Street,  Bolton. 

Mather,  Mr.  J.  H.,  26,  James  Street,  Harrogate. 

Mather,  Mr.  J.,  58,  Kay  Street,  Bolton. 

Mathews,  Mr.  J.  H.,  1,  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Mathias,  Mr.  T.,  Saundersfoot,  Pembrokeshire. 

Matthews,  Mr.  E.,  High  Street,  Royston,  Herts. 

Matthews,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Old  King  Street,  Bristol. 

Matthews,  Mr.  T.,  167,  Cambridge  Boad,  E. 

Matthews,  Mr.  T.,  Man  of  Boss  House,  Boss,  Herefordshin. 

Matthews,  Mr.  W.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

Maunder,  Mr.  R.,  714,  Bochdale  Boad,  Manchester. 

Maw,  Mr.  C,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Mazfield,  Mr.  J.,  46,  Bartholomew  Street,  Leicester. 

Mayfield,  Mr.  J.  T.,  41,  Queen  Tictoria  Street,  E.G. 

Mayger,  Mr.  W.  D.,  6,  Begent  Square,  Northampton. 

Mays,  Mr.  B.  J.  J.,  6,  Ogle  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

Mead,  Mr.  G.  J.,  55,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 

Meadows,  Mr.  H.,  15,  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Meadows,  Mr.  J.,  44,  Humberstone  Gate,  Leicester. 

Medd,  Mr.  J.,  47,  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Meldrum,  Mr.  E.  D.,  247,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 

Mellin,  Mr.  G.,  16,  Tichbome' Street,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Mellin,  Mr.  J.  P.,  High  Street,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

Mellor,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Market  Square,  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

Melrose,  Mr.  W.,  18,  Micklegate,  York. 

Mercer,  Mr.  A.,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

Mercer,  Mr.  J.,  121,  Adelpbi  Street,  Preston. 

Merrell,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Queen's  Terrace,  Camden  Boad,  N.W. 

Merrikin.  Mr.  J.  B.,  2,  Beaufort  Buildings  West,  Bath. 

Merson,  Mr.  W.,  The  Dispensary,  Paignton. 
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Metcalfe,  Mr.  0.  L.,  18,  Whitefriargate,  HnU. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  E.  H.,  MaWem. 

Michie,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Forres,  Elginehire. 

MiddletoD,  Mr.  A.,  18,  Southwell  Road,  Nottingham. 

Midgeley,  Mr.  C,  28,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Miles,  Mr.  G.,  Belvedere. 

Miller,  Mr.  C.  B.,  8,  Oshome  Place,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Miller,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Gray  Street,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee. - 

Miller,  Mr.  W.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Miller,  Mr.  W.  0.,  107,  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Millidge,  Mr.  A.,  117,  High  Street,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Milligan,  Mr.  D.  G.,  Haltwhistle. 

Mills,  Mr.  J.,  EastgateBow,  Chester. 

Mills,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

Mills,  Mr.  W.  H.,  1,  Market  Place,  Heywood,  Lanes. 

Milne,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Fleet  Street,  Torquay. 

Milward,  Mr.  8.,  10,  Crown  Terrace,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Miochim,  Mr.  F.  J.,  Athy,  Co.  Eildare. 

MinshuU,  Mr.,  42,  Dudley  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Minshull,  Miss  B.  C,  8,  Hodney  Terrace  West,  Bow  Boad,  E. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  J.,  151,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Moinet,  F.  W.,  M.D.,  18,  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Monkhonse,  Mr.  H.,  All  Saint's,  Derby. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  J.,  26,  King  Street,  Stirling,  N.6. 

Moorhouse,  Mr.  W.,  40,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield. 

Morgan,  W.,  Ph.D.,  28,  Orange  Street,  Swansea. 

Morgan,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Malvern  Wells,  Worcestershire. 

Morison,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Peebles,  N.B. 

Morris,  Mr.  J.  0.,  87,  Digbeth,  Walsall. 

Morris,  Mr.  T.,  118,  Market  Street,  Famworth,  Bolton. 

Morris,  Mr.  W.  W.,  Talgarth. 

Morson,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Southampton  Bow,  W.C. 

Morson,  T.,  F.C.S.,  124,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Mortimer,  Mr.  J.,  20,  The  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Morton,  Mr.  T.,  11,  Albion  Terrace,  Kirkintilloch. 

Moss,  J.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Wrexham 

Moulden,  Mr.  W.,  49,  King  William  Street,  Blackburn. 

Mount,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Palace  Street,  Canterbury. 

Moyle,  Mr.  J.,  27,  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Muir,  Mr.  G.,  166,  Cumberland  Street,  Glasgow. 

Mullock,  Mr.  R.,  Charing  Cross,  Birkenhead. 

Mumbray,  Mr.  R.  G.,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 

Mumby,  Mr.  C,  47,  High  Street,  Gosport. 

Muun,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stourport. 

Murdoch,  Mr.  D.,  High  Street,  Falkirk,  N.B. 

Murdoch,  Mr.  G.,  249,  Saucbieball  Street,  Glasgow. 

Muskett,  Mr.  J.,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

Myers,  Mr.  G.,  71,  Coltman  Street,  Hull. 

Napier,  Mr.  A.,  69,  South  Clerk  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Napier,  Mr.  G.  L.,  56,  South  Street,  Exeter. 
Naylor,  W.  A.  H.,  F.C.S.,  800,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 
Neale,  Mr.  H.,  Biddings,  near  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 
Nesbit,  Mr.  J.,  162,  High  Street,  PortobeUo. 
Netting,  Mr.  J.  G.,  177,  North  Road,  Plymouth. 
Newbigin,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Alnwick. 
Newby,  Mr.  R.  I.,  Castehian,  Barnes,  S.W. 
Newcome,  Mr.  J.,  70,  High  Street,  Grantham. 
Newman,  Mr.  W.  F.,  8,  Market  Street,  Fahnouth. 
Newport,  Mr.  W.,  Foulsham,  Norfolk. 
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Newton,  Mr.  T.  A.  C,  9,  Cftrlton  Terraee,  Carlton  Road,  Kilbnm,  N.W. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  A.,  11,  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  H.,  88,  Argyle  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Address  nnknoirn. 

Nickson,  Mr.  J.,  56,  Broad  Street,  Ladlow. 

Nicol,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Dowanhill  Place,  Partiok,  Glasgow. 

Noble,  Mr.  A.,  189,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Noble,  Mr.  J.,  55,  King's  Street,  South  Shields. 

Nuthall,  Mr.  E.,  Baok  Plain,  Norwich. 

NaU,  Mr.  A.  J.,  47,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Oakland,  Mr.  W.    Address  nnknown. 

Odling,  Prof.  W.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  15,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Oglesby,  Mr.  J.,  81,  Micklegate,  York. 

Oldfield,  Mr.  H.,  48,  Market  Street,  Hyde. 

Oldham,  Mr.  J.,  44,  Hessle  Boad,  Hull. 

Oldham,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

O'Neill,  Mr.  J.,  216,  Dalton  Road,  Bairow-in-Fomess. 

Orchard,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Market  Place,  Salisboiy. 

Ottey,  Mr.  T.,  Waterloo  Street,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 

Owen,  Mr.  G.  B.,  21,  Broad  Street,  Park,  Sheffield. 

Owen,  Mr.  J.,  Bishops'  Castle,  Salop. 

Owen,  Mr.  J.,  Holloway  Boad,  Islington,  N. 

Owen,  Mr.  S.,  Address  nnknown. 

Oxborrow,  Mr.  E.»  400,  Farm  Street,  Birmingham. 

Paddock,  Mr.  T.,  Derby  Boad,  Bootle,  Lirerpool. 

Padwick,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Preston  Street,  Brighton. 

Padwick,  Mr.  T.,  BedhiU. 

Paine,  Mr.  C,  8,  Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

Paine,  Mr.  S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 

Pahner,  Mr.  A.  N.,  3,  Ar-y-brjn  Terrace,  Wrexham. 

Palmer,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Ramsey,  Hants. 

Palmer,  Mr.  P.  L.,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W. 

Park,  Mr.  W.,  91,  Brook  Street,  Broaghty  Ferry,  Dundee. 

Park,  Mr.  W.  S.,  84,  Queen  Street,  Dublin. 

Parker,  Mr.  C,  Milnthorpe. 

Parker,  Mr.  H.  J.,  5,  Church  Street,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Parker,  Mr.  B.  H.,  225,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Parker,  Mr.  S.,  860,  Leeds  Boad,  Bradford,  Torks. 

Parker,  Mr.  T.,  9  &  10,  Bridge  Street,  York. 

Parker,  Mr.  W.  H.,  177,  Alfreton  Boad,  Nottingham. 

Parkes,  Mr.  H.  £.,  Boston  Villa,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Grove  House  Boad, 

Homsey,  N. 
Parkes,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Leyton  House,  Albion  Boad,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Parkin,  Mr.,  Bipon. 

Parkinson,  Mr.  B.,  1,  William  Henry  Street,  Soho,  Liverpool. 
Parkinson,  B.,  Ph.D.,  Sun  Bridge  Buildings,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  T.,  SO,  Market  Place,  Driffield. 
Parry,  Mr.  G.  D.,  18,  Borough  High  Street,  S.E. 
Pars,  Mr.  B.  C,  Market  Place,  Thrapstone. 
Pasemore,  Mr.  0.  F.,  York  House,  Bath  Boad,  Cheltenham. 
Passmore,  Mr.  F.,  17,  Bloomsbnry  Square,  W.C. 
Pasmore,  Mr.  F.  B.,  26,  CuUum  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
Pasmore,  Mr.  G.,  1,  Comer  of  Southemhay,  Exeter. 
Patchett,  I.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  Birstall,  near  Leeds. 
Patchitt,  Mr.  E.  C,  128,  Derby  Boad,  Nottingham. 
Paterson,  Mr.  A.,  6,  Camden  Place,  Plantation,  Glasgow. 
Paterson,  Mr.  J.,  Helmsdale,  Sutherlandshire. 
paterson,  Mr.  S.,  Gallowgate,  Aberdeen. 
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Paton,  J.,  F.L.S.,  EeMngroYe  Mnseam,  Glasgow. 

Patterson,  Mr.  D.  J.,  West  Hill.  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Pattinson.  J.,  F.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  75,  The  Side,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

Pattison,  Mr.  G.,  139,  St.  John  Street  Road,  E.G. 

Pattriok,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Measham. 

Payne,  A.,  F.G.S.,  Galen  Works,  Ettingsball,  Wolverhampton. 

Payne,  Mr.  J.  C.  0.,  Oxford  Boildings,  Belfast. 

Payne,  Mr.  S.,  Wallingford,  Berkshire. 

Peake,  Mr.  A.,  Qaeen  Street,  Earlestown. 

Peake,  Mr.  H.,  New  Bridge,  Dover. 

Peake,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Twickenham. 

Pearce,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Gainscross,  Stroud. 

Pearson,  G.  T.,  F.R.B.S.,F.Z.S.,  104,  Stamford  Street,  Blaokfriars,  S.E. 

Pedley,  Mr.  T.,  Mill  Bank,  Triangle,  Halifax. 

Penketh,  Mr.  J.,  Address  anknown. 

Peimey,  Mr.  W.,  A.L.S.,  High  Street,  Poole. 

Penrose,  Mr.  A.  P.,  5,  Amwell  Street,  E.G. 

Percy,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Victoria  Sqnare,  Tmro. 

Perfect,  Mr.  R.,  Bingley,  Torks. 

Perkins,  Mr.  J.,  29,  Victoria  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Perry,  Mr.  G.  E.,  77,  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham. 

Peters,  Mr.  J.,  Shore  Street,  Gonrock. 

Peters,  Mr.  J.  F.,  4,  High  Street,  Jedburgh,  N.B. 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lenzie,  near  Glasgow. 

Pettinger,  Mr.  E.,  57,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Petty,  Mr.  T.,  Deddington. 

Phillips,  Mr.  J.,  56,  EvertonRoad,  Liverpool. 

Phillips,  Mr.  J.,  58,  Wallgate,  Wigan. 

Philp,  Mr.  J.,  Wadebridge,  Gomwall. 

Picken,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Newport,  Salop. 

Pickering,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Place,  Growie,  Donoaster. 

Picnot,  Mr.  G.,  24,  High  Street,  Strood. 

Pidd,  Mr.  A.  J..  221,  Chester  Road,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 

Pilcher,  W.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  High  Street,  Boston. 

Pilley,  Mr.  S.,  9,  Bargate,  Boston. 

Pinkerton  Mr.  J.  S.,  248,  London  Road,  Glasgow. 

Pinkerton,  Mr.  W.,  17,  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Pinyon,  Mr.  W.,  49,  Abbey  Road.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Pitman,  Mr.  J.,  50,  Reddiff  Hill,  Bristol. 

Place,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Betley,  Crewe. 

Plant,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Somerby,  near  Oakham. 

Plowman,  S.,  F.I.C.,  2,  Residence,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  S.E. 

Pocklington,  Mr.  H.,  20,  Park  Row.  Leeds. 

Poingdestre,  Mr.  G.  R.,  187,  Newington  Bntts,  S.E. 

Pollard,  Mr.  H.  H.,  140,  High  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 

PoUey,  Mr.  J.,  860,  High  Street,  Stratford,  E. 

Pond,  Mr.  B.  G.,  4,  The  Pavement,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 

Pond,  Mr.  G.  P.,  68,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Poole,  Mr.  J.,  50,  High  Street,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Porter,  W.  E.,  F.O.S..  17,  Tybridge  Street,  Worcester. 

Postans,  Mr.  A.  W.,  35,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Potter,  Mr.  H.,  8,  Park  Terrace,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Potts,  E.,  F.G.S.,  163,  High  Street,  Sunderland. 

Potts,  Mr.  R.  a.  Market  Place,  Ilkeston. 

Powell,  Mr.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  Swansea. 

Powell,  Mr.  W.,  White  Horse  Street,  Leeds. 

Power,  Mr.  E.,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Powers,  Mr.  E.,  Priory  Works,  Coventry. 

Pownall,  Mr.  T.  R.,  45,  St.  George's  Road,  Bolton. 

Pratt,  Mr.  G.  W.,  49,  Cavendish  Street,  Ghoriton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 
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Pratt,  Mr.  B.  M..  Cattle  Market,  Otley.  Yorks. 

Presley,  Mr.  E.,  12,  St.  Angrtstine*!  Parade,  Bristol. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.  C,  88,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

Prichard,  Mr.  B.,  10,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Pridmore,  Mr.  W.,  Castle  Street,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 

Prince.  Mr.  A.  G.,  2,  Market  Street,  Longton,  Staffs. 

Princep,  Mr.  P.,  17,  Bloomsbnry  Square,  W.C. 

Pring,  B.  W.,  L.A.H.D.,  7,  Plough  Buildings,  Belfast. 

Prior,  Mr.  G.  T.,  32,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

Pritchard,  Mr.  J.,  Charlton  Boad,  Manchester. 

Probyn,  Mr.  C,  56,  Grosrenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Procter,  Mr.  S.  J.,  1,  Duke  Street,  Cardiff. 

Proctor,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Dufftown,  Banffishire. 

Proctor,  Mr.  B.  S.,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pugh,  Mr.  G.,  Dunster  House,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Pugh,  Mr.  H.,  Llanegryn,  near  Towyn,  Merionethshire. 

Pullan,  Mr.  T.,  174,  Lumb  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Pullin,  Mr.  W.  H.,  42,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Purdue,  Mr.  T.,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Purefoy,  R.  D.,  P.B.C.S.I.,  IS,  Merrion  Square,  N.,  Dublin. 

Purves,  Mr.  S.,  70,  Haymarket  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Quinlan,  Prof.  P.  J.  B.,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  P.C.P.,  29,  Lower  Fitzwilliam 
Street,  Dublin. 

Badley,  Mr.  W.  Y.,  42,  Hampton  Boad,  Southport. 

Baimes,  Mr.  B.,  Bonnington  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Bait,  Mr.  B.  C,  870,  Hamilton  Place,  Partiok. 

Bamsden,  Mr.  W.,  Fallowfield.  Manchester. 

P^ndall,  W.  B.,  F.C.S.,  146,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Bansom,  Mr.  W.,  Hitchin. 

Bastrick,  Mr.  B.  J.,  King^s  Boad,  Sonthsea,  Hants. 

Batcliffe,  Mr.  W.,  44,  Tettenball  Boad,  Wolverhampton. 

Bawlings,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Market  Place,  Warminster. 

Bayson,  Mr.  H.,  Bingwood,  Hants. 

Beboul,  A.  P.,  D.L.B.C.S.,  60,  Liverpool  Boad,  N. 

Bedfem,  Mr.  T.,  60,  King  Street,  Penrith. 

Bedwood,  Prof.  T.,  Ph.D.,  P.LC,  F.C.S.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Bees,  Mr.  W.H.,  Dartmouth. 

Beid,  Mr.  W.,  27,  Guthrie  Port,  Arbroath. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  F.,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Prospect  Place,  Bungay,  Suffolk. 

Beynolds,  B.,  F.C.S.,  13,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  B.  F.,  13,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Beynor,  Mr.  A.,  60,  Camden  Street,  Dublin. 

Bhind,  Mr.  W.  W.,  69,  Gloucester  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  N.W. 

Bhodes,  G.  W.,  M.B.G.S.,  Westboume  House,  Huddersfield. 

Bich,  S.  W.,  F.I.C.,  34,  Gloucester  Boad,  Croydon. 

Bichards,  Mr.  J.,  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare. 

Bichards,  Mr.  J.,  33,  Castle  Street,  Swansea. 

Bichardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  P.B.S.,  etc.,  26,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  J.,  448,  Eingsland  Boad,  E. 

Bichardson,  J.  G.  P.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  10,  Friar  Lane,  Leicester. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Fern  Grove,  Hartington  Boad,  Liverpool. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  T. ,  Holbom  Hill,  Millom,  Cumberland. 

Bichardson,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Alresford. 

Bichmond,  Mr.  B.,  jnnr.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Bickard,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

Biddell,  H.  B.,  F.C.S.,  WMtefield  House,  Bothbury,  Morpeth. 
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Riddle,  Mr.  W.  R.,  St.  Cathberts,  Hexham. 

RimmingtoD,  F.  M.,  F.C.S.,  9,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Rish worth,  Mr.  H.,  Aberford,  near  Leeds. 

Rltsou,  Mr.  T.,  4,  High  Street,  Sanderland. 

Roach,  Mr.  P.,  8,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Robbins,  J.,  F.C.S.,  872,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Roberts,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  West  Bromwioh. 

Roberts,  Mr.  J.,  247,  Horsley  Heath,  Tipton. 

Roberts,  Mr.  J.,  Middleton,  Lancashire. 

Roberts,  Mr.  M.,  High  Street,  Bangor. 

Roberts,  Mr.  P.,  St.  Asaph. 

Robinson,  A.  E.,  F.O.3.,  9,  Boll  Ring,  Birmingham. 

Robinson,  Mr.  B.,  1,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.,  Orford  Hill,  Norwich. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.,  Stanley,  near  Ghester-le- Street,  Dorham. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Apsley  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  12,  Maoaolay  Street,  Great  Grimsby. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Alfreton. 

Robinson,  Mr.  R.,  78,  Torkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 

Robinson,  Mr.  R.  A.,  195,  Biompton  Road,  S.W. 

Robinson,  Mr.  W.,  Main  Street,  Coekermouth. 

Robson,  Mr.  T.,  4,  Victoria  Road,  Brighton. 

Rogers,  Mr.  J.  R.,  82,  Charch  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.,  58,  Ben  Jonson  Road,  Stepney,  £. 

Rogerson,  Mr.  M.,  Boston  Spa,  Torkshire. 

Romans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  High  Street,  Wrotham,  Sevenoaks. 

Ronchetti,  Mr.  T.  A.,  40,  Mandale  Road,  South  Stockton. 

Rookledge,  Mr.  J.,  Easingwold. 

Rose,  Mr.  J.  D.,  18,  Ormonde  Street,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Durham. 

Robs,  L.  B.,  F.O.S.,  Great  Driffield. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  F.,  20,  George  Street,  Hastings. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  J.,  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Stonehonse,  Devon. 

Aotherham,  Mr.  C.  J.,  56,  South  Molton  Street,  W. 

Roulston,  Mr.  B.  W.,  39,  Aire  Street,  Goole. 

Rouw,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Market  Place,  Ruthin. 

Rowe,  Mr.  P.  M.,  High  Street,  Marlborough. 

Rowe,  Mr.  R.,  28,  Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Rowe,  S.  T.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Public  Analyst,  Redruth. 

Rowell,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Houghton-le- Spring. 

Rowell,  Mr.  R.  H.,  11,  Palmerston  Road,  Southsea,  Portsmouth. 

Russell,  Mr.  0.  J.  L.,  Opposite  the  Castle  Hill,  Windsor. 

Sainsbury,  Mr.  S.,  176,  Strand,  W.O. 

Salter,  Mr.  B.,  Uckfield. 

Salter,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

Sandford,  Mr.  G.  W.,  47,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Sandiland,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire. 

Sangster,  Mr.  A.,  66,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Sangster,  Mr.  J.  G.,  225,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Sansom,  Mr.  H.,  71,  Regent  Street,  Leamington. 

Sapp,  Mr.  A.,  Winchester  Street,  Basingstoke. 

Sarsfield,  Mr.  W.,  7,  Market  Place,  Durham. 

Saunders,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Haverfordwest. 

Saunders,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Blenheim  House,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 

Saunders,  Mr.  J.  W.,  130,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

Savage,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Newton  Abbot. 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Park  Road  East,  Brighton. 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  W.,  65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Saville,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Goodramgate,  York. 

Savory,  Mr.  A.  L.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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SaTory,  Mr.  J.  F.,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sawyer,  Mr.  H.,  87,  FUber  Street,  Oarlisle. 

Sayer,  Mr.  E.  C.,  Warrington  Honse,  Ipswich. 

Sehaobt,  F.  T.,  B.A.,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Schaobt,  G.  F.,  F.G.S.,  7,  Regent  Street,  Olifton,  Bristol. 

Sohaoht,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Finsbnry  Plaee  South,  E.G. 

Schmidt,  Mr.  A.,  382,  New  City  Boad,  Glasfrow. 

Bohorlemmer,  l>rof.  C,  Ph.D.,  F.R.8.,etc.,Owen*8  College,  Manchester. 

Schweitzer,  J.,  F.C.S.,  68,  Longhborongh  Park,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Scott,  Mr.  W.,  46,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Seath,  Mr.  A.,  Dnnfermline. 

SeiTwright,  Mr.  G.,  The  Square,  Cnllen,  N.B. 

Selkirk,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Pembroke  Street,  Cork. 

SeUeck,  Mr.  E.,  82,  Higbgate  Road,  N.W. 

Belly,  Mr.  J.,  142,  EarVs  Court  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Senier,  A.,  M.D.,  P.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Senier,  H.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  5,  Romola  Terrace,  Norwood  Lane,  Heme 

Hill,  S.E. 
Sergeant,  Mr.  T.  W.,  61,  Ashton  Street,  LiTerpool. 
Severs,  Mr.  J.,  28,  Stricklandgate,  Kendal. 
Seymour,  Mr.  T.  T.,  Ennis. 
Shapley,  Mr.  C,  11,  Strand,  Torquay. 
Sharman,  Mr.  C.  R.,  Daventry  Road,  Towcester. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  G.  T.,  84,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  L.  G.,  84,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Shaw,  Mr.  A.,  Riddings,  Derbyshire. 
Shaw,  Mr.  H.  W.,  6,  Market  Place,  Doneaster. 
Shaw,  Mr.  J.,  24,  Great  George  Place,  Liverpool. 
Shaw,  Mr.  J.  W.,  4,  Edwardes  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
Shearer,  Mr.  J.,  Medical  Hall,  Kelso,  Roxburghshire,  N.B. 
Shenstone,  J.  C,  F.B.M.S.,  13,  High  Street,  Colchester. 
Shenstone,  W.  A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
Shepheard,  Mr.  T.,  12,  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Corse  Forgue,  Huntly,  N.B. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Settle. 
Sherlock,  Mr.  T.,  Market  Place,  St.  Helen's,  Lanes. 
Sberriff,  Mr.  G.,  Paignton,  South  Devon. 
Shipman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  22,  Bridge  Street,  Northampton. 
Shirtliff,  Mr.  W.,  66,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
Short,  Mr.  E.  C,  Post  Office,  Bushey  Heath. 
Siebold,  L.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,   18,  Egerton  Terrace,  Stockport   Road, 

Manchester. 
Sillitoe,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Station  Road,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 
Silson,  Mr.  R.  W.,  118,  Church  Street,  Manningham,  Bradford. 
Silveriock,  Mr.  H.  T.,  92,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 
Silvers,  Mr.  F.  T.,  26.  Camberwell  Green,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Simms,  Mr.  R.  J.,  8,  Ramshill  Road,  South  Cliff,  Scarborough. 
Simpkins,  Mr.  J.,  Minchinhampton. 
Simpson,  Mr.  A.,  9,  Melbonme  Street,  Stalybridge. 
Simpson,  Mr.  A.  H.,  26,  King  Street,  Stirling. 
Simpson,  Mr.  H.  D.,  2.  New  Street,  Louth. 

Simpson,  Mr.  J.,  South  Lambeth  Dispensary,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Mr.  R.,  16,  Henry  Stieet,  Dublin. 
Simpson,  Mr.  T. ,  Bloxham,  Banbury,  Oxon. 
Simpson,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Havelock  Terrace,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Sims,  Mr.  J.,  Hirwain. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  R.,  Invergordon,  N.B. 
Sirett,  Mr.  H.,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire. 
Skinner,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Keelby,  near  XTlceby,  Lines. 
Skirrow,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bingley,  Yorks. 
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Skoalding,  Mr.  G.  S.  F.,  Church  Plain,  Yarmouth. 

Skoulding,  Mr.  W.,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

Blade,  Mr.  J.,  Tenbury. 

Slater,  Mr.  J.,  76,  Bedford  Street,  Leicester. 

Slater,  Mr.  J.,  Sadler  Street,  Wells,  Somerset 

Slater,  Mr.  T.,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

Slinger,  Mr.  F.,  High  Onsegate,  York. 

Slipper,  Mr.  J.,  87,  Leather  Laoe»  Holbom,  E.G. 

Smeeton,  Mr.  W.,  26,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Smiles,  Mr.  J.^  3,  Brandon  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Broad  Street,  Hanley. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  W.,  93,  High  Street,  Bye,  Sussex. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Cirencester. 

Smith,  Mr.  D.,  54,  High  Street,  Stroud,  GUoucestershira. 

Smith,  £.,  F.C.S.,  8,  The  Strand,  Torquay. 

Smith,  Mr.  E.,  283,  Liverpool  Iload,  Islington,  N. 

Smith,  Mr.  Joseph,  Weymouth. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.,  8,  Crovhurst  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  W.,  142,  Abbey  Street,  Bermondsey,  8.£. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  12,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  W.,  la.  Denbigh  Road,  Westboume  Gro?e,  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  N.,  872,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Smith,  Mr.  P.  S.,  21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  R.,  M.D.,  Durham  County  Asylum,  Sedgefield,  Ferry  Hill. 

Smith,  Mr.  S.  A.,  102,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Smith,  T.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Heriot  Hill  House,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  T.,  Top  of  Union  Street.  Rjde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  48,  Porchester  Road,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  F.,  280,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  36,  St.  George's  Road,  Brighton. 

Smithurst,  Mr.  J.,  20,  Robin  Hood  Street,  Nottingham. 

Soames,  Mr.  W.,  Wargrave,  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

Southall,  A.,  F.C.S.,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Southall,  W.,  F.L.S.,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Southwell,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Boston. 

Soutter,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Hedon,  Hull. 

Sowray,  Mr.  J.,  Petergate,  York. 

Spear,  Mr.  G.,  Address  unknown. 

Spearing,  Mr.  J.,  53,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

Speechly,  Mr.  G.,  North  Street,  Bishop  Stortford. 

Spencer,  Mr.  T.,  London  House,  South  Street,  Sleaford,  Lines. 

Spencer,  Mr.  T.,  Wokingham. 

Spilsbury,  Mr.  J.,  33,  Bath  Street,  Leamington. 

Sprackett,  Mr.  G.,  The  Drawbridge,  Bristol. 

Sprackett,  Mr.  W.  B.  H.,  19,  Bedford  Street,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

Spyer,  Mr.  N.,  1,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  A.,  1,  Bush  Lane,  E.C. 

Squire,  Mr.  J.,  41,  Queen  Street,  Oxford. 

Squire,  Mr.  P.  W.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  W.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Stable,  Mr.  R.  H.,  92,  Drayton  Park,  Highbury,  N. 

Stacey,  H.  G.,  F.C.S.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.O. 

Stacey,  Mr.  S.  LI.,  300,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Stafford,  Mr.  W.,  10,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Stainer,  Mr.  J.,  59.  Sandgate  Road,  Folkestone. 

Stammwitz,  Miss  L.,  39.  Rvlett  Road.  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Stamp,  Mr.  E.  B.,  29,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Stanford,  E.  C.  C,  F.C.S.,  Glenwood,  Dalmuir,  Glasgow. 

Btannard,  Mr.  F.  J.,  15,  Broad  Green,  Croydon. 
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BianBfield,  Mr.  R.,  85,  Haverstock  HiU,  N.W. 

Btanswood,  Mr.  J.,  277,  Commercial  Boad,  Landport. 

Stanway,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 

Staples,  Mr.  E.,  West  Street,  WUton. 

Starkie,  Mr.  B.  S.,  126,  Strand,  W.O. 

Btedman,  Mr.  R.  B..  West  Mailing. 

Stedman,  Mr.  W.,  76,  High  Street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Steele,  Mr.  J.  C,  4,  Harmony  Place,  Goyanhill. 

Btenson,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  F.,  16,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  48,  Frederick  Street,  Edinborgh. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  N.,  High  Street,  Heckmondwike. 

Sterling,  Mr.  W.,  Bose  Inn  Street,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Broseley,  Salop. 

Stevens,  Mr.  P.  A.,  72,  Mansfield  Boad,  N.W. 

Stevenson,  T  ,  M.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  45,  Gresham  Boad,  S.W. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.,  The  Crescent,  Todmorden. 

Stewart,  A.Y..  F.I.C.,F.C.S.,  City  Carlton  Club,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  B.C. 

Stewart,  Mr.  D.,  Albert  Street,  Kirkwall,  N.B. 

Stewart,  Mr.  J.,  8,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

Stickler,  Mr.  F.  M.,  81,  High  Street,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Stiles,  Mr.  M.  H.,  2,  French  Gate,  Donoaster. 

StiUng,  Mr.  J.  E.,  225,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Stoakes,  Mr.  B.  M.,  16,  Wbitefriargate,  Hall. 

Stobbs,  Mr.  B.,  86,  Saville  Street  West,  North  Shields. 

Stoddart,  Mr.  J.,  14,  Grace  Terrace,  Chester  Boad,  Sunderland. 

Stoddart,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  Grafton  Lodge,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

Stoker,  G.  N.,  F.I.C.,  The  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 

Stoney,  Mr.  J.  D.,  67,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

Storey,  Mr.  E.  H.,  42,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Storie,  Mr.  B.,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

Storrar,  Mr.  D.,  228,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Stott,  W.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Strachan,  Mr.  A.,  48,  Bicbmond  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Street,  Mr.  G.,  97.  Old  Street,  St.  Lake's,  E.C. 

Strickett,  Mr.  J.,  161,  St.  George's  Boad,  Peokham,  S.E. 

Strongitharm,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Loampit  Hill,  Lewiaham,  S.E. 

Stroud,  Mr.  J.,  28,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. 

Stuart,  C.  E.,  B.Sc,  Fairview,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.  £.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sugden,  Mr.  S.,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester. 

Sumner,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Coleshill. 

Sunmer,  Mr.  B.,  50a,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Sunner,  Mr.  B.,  81,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Sutcliffe,  Mr.  G.  H.,  18,  St.  James  Street,  Bacnp. 

Sutton,  F.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich. 

Swain,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Boehampton. 

Swan,  J.  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  11,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

Swift,  Mr.  T.  N.,  88,  Cross  Church  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Swingbum,  Mr.  B.  H.,  88,  Broad  Street,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

Swinn,  Mr.  C,  125,  Upper  Moss  Lane,  Huhne,  Manchester. 

Swinnerton,  Mr.  W.,  70,  High  Street,  Princes  End,  Tipton. 

Sykes,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Church  Street,  Southport. 

Symes,  Dr.  C,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

Symington,  Mr.  T.,  18,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Symons,  W.,  F.O.3.,  26,  Joy  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Symons,  W.  H.,  F.C.S.,  2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Tait,  L.,  F.B.C.S.,  7,  Great  Charles  Street,  East  Bow,  Birmingham. 
Tamplin,  Mr.  E.  C,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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Tanner,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Tottenham  High  Cross,  E. 

Taplin,  Mr.  W.  G.,  76,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W. 

Takemnra,  K.,  F.O.8.,  Japanese  Legation,  9,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Tate,  Mr.  J.  L.,  2,  Stone j  Rock  Boad,  Bnrmantofts,  Leeds. 

Tanhman,  Mr.  B.,  33,  Southampton  Bow,  W.O. 

Taylor,  Mr.  C,  10,  Cleveland  Square,  Liyerpool. 

Taylor,  Mr.  E.,  24,  Yorkshire  Street,  Boohdale. 

Taylor,  Mr.  E.,  St.  George's  Sqaare,  Droitwioh. 

Taylor,  G.  S.,  F.C.S.,  13,  Qneen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  18,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  John,  16,  Lnoias  Street,  Torquay. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.  H.,  James  Street,  Harrogate. 

Taylor,  Mr.  S.,  70,  Gnat  George  Street,  Leeds. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  81,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Oharford  Mill,  Bromsgroye. 

Telfer,  Mr.  H.  Y.,  High  Street,  Bmton,  Somerset. 

Terry,  Mr.  T.,  1,  Egerton  Crescent,  Withington,  Manchester. 

Thatcher,  Mr.  T.,  267,  Catherine  Street,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne. 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Landore,  Swansea. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J. ,  Bridge,  Cai^terhury,  Kent. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  D.  D.,  144,  Ashley  Boad,  Bristol. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  E.,  2,  Christmas  Street,  Swansea. 

Thomas,  Mr.  B.,  Beech  Knoll,  Beech  Lane,  Macclesfield. 

Thomas,  Mr.  B.,  143,  High  Street,  Merthyr. 

Thomas,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Bnrry  Port. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.,  Bailth,  Breoonshire. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.  J.,  9,  Commercial  Place,  Aherdare. 

Thompson,  Mr.  A.,  61,  English  Street,!  Carlisle. 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Alston. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.,  101,  Sonthwark  Street,  S.E. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.  A.,  22,  Worship  Street,  Finsbory  Square,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  High  Qtreet,  Knaresboro',  Yorkshire. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.  T..  Biohmond,  Torks. 

Thompson,  Mr.  L.,  Lisnaskea,  Ireland. 

Thompson,  Mr.  T.,  86,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Thompson,  Mr.  L  ,  Coney  Street,  Tork. 

Thomson,  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.R.8.E.,  Boyal  Institution,  Manchester. 

Thorbum,  Mr.  H.,  8,  Newgate  Street,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Thorn,  Mr.  J.  J.,  225,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Thornton,  Mr.  H.,  136,  Leeds  Boad,  Bradford. 

Thornton,  Mr.  S.,  Beacon,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Thorp,  W.,  junr.,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  39,  Sandringham  Boad,  Kingsland,  E. 

Thresh,  J.  C,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  11,  Eagle  Parade,  Buxton,  Derby. 

Thrower,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Diss. 

Thurland,  Mr.  H.,  41,  St.  Giles  Boad,  Oxford. 

Thurlby,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Gorleston.  Yarmouth. 

Tibbs,  Mr.  F.,  63,  Chalk  Farm  Boad,  N.W. 

Tichbome,  Prof.  C.  R.  C,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  23,  Middle  Gsrdiner 

Street,  Dublin. 
Tilden,  Prof.  W.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  TheMason  College,  Birmingham. 
Tilslev.  Mr.  J.,  Berriew,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales. 
Tily,  Mr.  C.  A.,  46,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Tippett,  Mr.  B.  M.,  3,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
Tipping,  Mr.  T.  J.  W.,  166,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Tipton,  Mr.  St.  J.,  St.  George's,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Tirrell,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Square,  Hanley. 
Titley,  Mr.  T.,  44,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
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Todd,  Mr.  J.,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Todd,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Annandale  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Todd,  Mr.  T.^  Colinsbnrgh,  N.B. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Barton- on- Hamber. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  J.  C,  97,  Fishergate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  A.,  2,  Montpellier  Exchange,  Cheltenham. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  H.,  82,  Granby  Street,  Leicester. 

Towersey,  Mr.  A.,  52,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton,  BristoL 

Townsend,  Mr.  C,  4,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Townson,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Russell  Street,  Liverpool. 

Treweeks,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Main  Street,  Pembroke. 

Tremeer,  Mr.  J.  J.,  65,  Boatport  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Trick,  Mr.  M. ,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea. 

Trick,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Trigg,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Barton  Street,  Gloucester. 

Troake,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Helston,  Cornwall. 

Troake,  Mr.  B.  J.,  126,  White  Ladies*  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Troake,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

Trotman,  Mr.  A.  C,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Tronghton,  Mr.  C,  72,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Truman,  Mr.  H.  Y.,  Thames  Street,  Sunbury. 

Tuck,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devonshire. 

Tuck,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Address  unknown. 

Tucker.  Mr.  H.  S.,  139,  Great  Hampton  Bow,  Birmingham. 

TuUy,  Mr.  J.,  senr..  Glen  Yue  Works,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Tupholme,  Mr.  E.  H.,  394,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Tupholme,  Mr.  J.  T.,  1,  Coleheme  Terrace,  West  Brorapton,  S.W. 

Tnrnbull,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Tavistock  Place,  Sunderland. 

Turner,  Mr.  C.  E.,  68.  Great  RusseU  Street,  W.C. 

Turner,  Mr.  G.,  Honiton. 

Turner,  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  1,  Spotland  Road.  Rochdale. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Chemical  Works,  Queen's  Ferry,  Flintshire. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  15,  Fore  Street,  Hexham. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Market  Square,  Aylesbury. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  118,  Princess  Buildings,  The  Moor,  Sheffield. 

Turner,  Mr.  R.,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

Tumey,  Mr.  S.  B.,  183,  Union  Street,  Plymouth. 

Twemlow,  Mr.  R.,  91,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

Tyler.  Mr.  T.,  Comberton  Hill,  Kidderminster. 

Tyrer,  T.,  F.I.O.,  F.O.8.,  Garden  Wharf,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Umuey,  C.,F.LC.,  F.C.S.,  50,  Southwark  Street,  S.B. 

Upton,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Wallingiford,  Berks. 

Urwick,  Mr  W.  W.,  60,  St.  George's  Road,  PimUoo,  S.W. 

Yaughan,  Mr.  W.  G.,  51,  North  Parade,  Aberystwith. 

Yennall,  Mr.  G.,  Cranleigh,  Guildford. 

Yickers,  Mr.  T.,  Beverley,  Yorks. 

Yince,  Mr.  J.,  87,  Cheapside,  Lancaster. 

Yirgo,  Mr.  C,  The  Foregate,  Worcester. 

Yizer,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Belgrave  House,  Church  Road,  Cliftonville,  Brighton. 

Yoce,  Mr.  W.  G.,  52,  Haleswen  Road,  Netlierton,  near  Dudley. 

Yoelcker,  A.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.,  etc.,  89,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Wakefield,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Blaokmore  House,  Malvern  Wells. 

Wakeham,  Mr.  C,  Helston. 

Walker,  Mr.  B.  A.,  26,  OUpham  Road,  S.W. 

Walker,  Mr.  C,  8,  Cannon  Street  Road,  E. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.,  200,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Walker  Mr.  J.,  149,  Widemarsh  Street,  Hereford. 
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Walker,  J.  F.,  M.A.,  P.I.C.,  F.O.8.,  16,  Gilligsto,  York. 

Wallace,  Mr.  W.,  71,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wallwork,  Mr.  J.,  94,  Elliott  Street,  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester. 

Walsh,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Tnnbridge  WeUs. 

Walton,  Mr.  E.  6.,  Richmond,  Torks. 

Walton,  Mr.  R.,  High  Street,  Maidenhead. 

Wand,  Mr.  S.,  18,  Haymarket,  Leicester. 

Wand,  Mr.  T.,  20,  Layerthorpe,  York. 

Ward,  G.,  P.I.C,  F.C.S.,  89,  Aire  Street,  Leeda. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.,  89,  Eastgate  Street,  Gloaoester. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.  S.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Ward,  W.,  F.O.S.,  Soath  Street,  Sheffield. 

Warren,  Mr.  W.,  24,  Rnssell  Street,  Ooyent  Garden,  W.O. 

Warriner,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Union  Road,  St.  Ann's  Well  Road,  Nottingham. 

Warrior,  Mr.  H.,  Northallerton. 

WateraU,  Mr.  G.  E.,  Chapel  Bar,  Nottingham. 

Waters,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Watkinson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Market  Street,  Famworth,  Bolton. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  E.  H.,  Rose  Comer,  Norwich. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  H.,  30,  Saltaire  Road.  Shipley,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Mr.  M.,  8,  Snmmerhill  Street,  NewoasUe-on-Tyne. 

Watson,  Mr.  T.  D.,  23,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  E.G. 

Watson,  W.  H.,  F.C.S..  F.R.M.S.,  Braystonee,  Beokermont,  Camforth. 

Watts,  Mr.  0.  C,  Cliftonville,  Brighton. 

Watts,  J.,  D.Sc.,F.I.O..  F.C.8.,  67,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Watts,  Mr.  J.,  Dndley  HiU.  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Watts,  Mr.  W.  M.,  32,  Lower  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 

Wangh,  Mr.  J.,  178,  Chapel  Street,  Salford. 

Wealthall,  Mr.  A.,  156,  Great  Jackson  Street,  Hnlme,  Manchester. 

Webb,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Cookham  Dene,  Manor  Park,  Ghislehont,  S.E. 

Webber,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Market  Place,  Sidmonth,  Devon. 

Webster,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Dispensary  Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wellcome,  Mr.  H.  S.,  7,  Snow  Hill,  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 

WeUs,  Mr.  T.,  The  Grange,  St.  Mark's  Road,  Notting  HiU,  W. 

Wells,  Mr.  W.  P.,  jonr.,  52,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

West,  Mr.  E.  R.,  17,  Strand,  Dawlish. 

West,  Mr.  T.,  61,  Chester  Road,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

West,  Mr.  W.,  16,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford. 

Westlake,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  Sutton. 

Weston,  Mr.  C,  2,  High  Street,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight 

Weston,  Mr.  8.  J.,  161,  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 

Westrup,  Mr.  J.  B.,  76,  Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 

Wheeldon,  Mr.  J.,  241,  Stockport  Road,  Manchester. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  W.,  1,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

While,  Mr.  W.  J.,  123,  London  Street,  Reading. 

Whinoup,  Mr.  W.,  404,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 

White,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 

White,  Mr.  P.,  London  Road,  Nottingham. 

White,  Mr.  J.  D.,  7,  Guildhall  Sqnare,  Carmarthen. 

White,  Mr.  J.  W.,  62.  Royal  York  Orescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

White,  Mr.  W.,  15,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Whitfield,  J.,  F.C.S..  113,  Westborough,  Scarborough. 

Whitford.  Mr.  J.  G.  P.,  20,  Mardyke  Parade,  Cork. 

Whiting,  Mr.  I.,  30,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cbeetham,  Manchester, 

Whitla,  Mr.  M.  R.,  Medical  Hall,  Monaghan. 

Whitrow,  Mr.  B.,  8,  Culverden  Colonnade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Whittaker,  Mr.  E.,  32,  Regent  Road,  Salford,  Lanes. 

Whittle,  Mr.  S.,  Leigh,  Limcashire. 

Whittles,  Mr.  H.,  44,  Wheeler  Street,  Lozells,  Birmingham. 

Whysall,  Mr.  W.,  Grantham. 
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Whyte,  Mr.  W.,  877,  Saaciehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wiggins,  Mr.  H.,  286,  Soathwark  Park  Boad,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

Wild,  Mr.  F.,  285,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Wild,  Mr.  J.,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Wilford,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Lower  Parliament  Street,  Nottingham* 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  B.  J.,  1,  Middleton  Boad,  Kingsland,  E. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  G.,  267,  Waterloo  Boad,  Manchester. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  T.,  270,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  61,  Lamheth  Walk,  S.E. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  268,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Wilkinson-Newsholme,  Mr.  G.  T.,  74,  Market  Place,  Sheffield. 

Wilks,  Mr.  M.,  70,  Market  Place,  Bnrnley,  Lsncs. 

Will,  Mr.  W.  W.,  30,  Lower  Hall  Street,  Montrose,  N.B. 

Willan,  Mr.  B.,  5,  Market  Street,  XTlTerston. 

Willan,  Mr.  W.,  8,  Friargate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Williams,  Mr.  0.  J.,  4,  St  John's,  Warwick. 

Williams,  Mr.  E.,  Cerrig-y-Dmidion,  Denbighshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  E.,  10,  Wrexham  Street,  Mold. 

WilUams,  J.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.O. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.,  Victoria  Boad,  Aldershot. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Turret  Hoase,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Nelson  Street,  Swansea. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  V.,  95,  Old  Town  Street,  Plymouth. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  W.,  6,  Giltspur  Street,  E.O. 

Williams,  M.  W.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  Address  unknown. 

Williams,  Mr.  B.,  St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  T.,  11,  Bate  Street,  Cardiff. 

Williams,  Mr.  T.  H.,  126,  Fortess  Boad,  N.W. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  265,  Crown  Street,  Liverpool. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Llanfyllin. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  D.,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Hayle,  Cornwall. 

Williamfl,  Mr.  W.  J.,  187,  Cannon  Street,  E.O. 

Willis,  Mr.  C,  55,  High  Street,  King's  Lynn. 

Willmott,  Mr.  W.,  King's  CoUege  Hospital,  W.C. 

Willmott,  Mr.  W.,  Wicker  Brewery,  Sheffield. 

Wills,  Mr.  G.  S.  V.,  Gladstone  House,  St.  George's  Bd.,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Willsher,  Mr.  S.  H.,  High  Street,  Tenterden. 

Wilson,  Mr.  C.  F.,  28.  Liverpool  Boad,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wilson,  Mr.  G.,  40,  Cathcart  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  General  Infirmary,  Derby. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  34,  Chariotte  Street,  Leith,  N.B. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  H. ,  5,  West  Park,  Harrogate. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  M.,  16,  Leven  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.,  Stowmarket. 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Bootham,  York. 

Wing,  Mr.  G.  N.,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Wing,  Mr.  Lewis,  Chislehurst,  W.,  Kent. 

Wink,  Mr.  J.  A.,  5,  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury,  E.O. 

Wood,  Mr.  A.,  New  Brentford. 

Wood,  Mr.  A.,  6,  London  Boad,  Sheffield. 

Wood,  C.  H.,  F.I.C.,  P.C.S.,MildmayChambers,  82,BishopsgateSt.,E.C. 

Wood,  Mr.  F.,  18,  Clarence  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Wood,  Mr.  B.,  25,  Mill  Street,.  Macclesfield. 

Wood,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Chadwick  Street,  Hnnslet,  Leeds. 

Woodcock,  B.  C,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  14,  Ferndale  Boad,  Gapham,  S.W. 

Woodland,  J.,  F.L.S.,   F.C.S.,    Grosvenor    Villa,    Devonport    Boad, 

Uxbridge  Boad,  W. 
Woodland,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Fore  Street,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 
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Woodward,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Bridgewater. 

Woolootfc,  Mr.  C,  49,  Upper  Parade,  Leamington. 

WooUey,  Mr.  G.  S.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Woolley,  Mr.  Harold,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Woolley,  Mr.  Hermann,  Knowsley  Street,  Gheetham,  Manoheater. 

Woolrich,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 

Wootton,  Mr.  A.  0..  44a,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 

Wootton,  Mr.  P.,  Market  Place,  Lnton,  Beds. 

Worrall,  Mr.  T.  W.,  11,  Theatre  Street,  Preston. 

Worth,  Mr.  E.,  Town  Hall,  Bournemouth.  [Tyne. 

Wright,  A.,  A.K.C.,  8,  Bentinck  Crescent,  Elswick  Road,  Newcastle-oa- 

Wright,  C.  R.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  W. 

Wright,  Mr.  G.,  102,  High  Street,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Wright,  Mr.  J.,  46,  Bridge  Street,  Leeds. 

Wright,  Mr.  W.  0.,  55,  Great  Scotland  Road,  Liyerpool. 

Wyatt,  Mr.  H.,  20,  Derhy  Road,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Wybom,  Mr.  J.  M.,  59,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Wyles,  Mr.  W.,  I,  New  Bridge,  Dover. 

Wyley,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 

Wylie,  Mr.  D.  N..  1,  South  College  Street,  EdinburRb. 

Wyman,  Mr.  J.,  Charles  Street,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 

Wynne,  Mr.  E.  P.,  8,  Pier  Street,  Aberystwith. 

Yates,  Mr.  D.,  32,  Darwen  Street,  Blackburn. 
Yates,  Mr.  F.,  64,  Park  Street,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Yeomaus,  Mr.  J.,  22,  Petty  <!)nry,  Cambridge. 
Yewdall.  Mr.  E.,  56,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 
Toung,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Gallowtree  Gkite,  Leicester. 
Yonng,  Mr.  J.,  20,  High  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 
Toung,  Mr.  J.,  Folds  Road,  Bolton. 
Young,  J.  R.,  F.C.S.,  Sankey  Street,  Warrington. 
Young,  Mr.  J.  R.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Young,  Mr.  R.  F.,  New  Bamet. 


NOTICE. 

Members  are  reqtiested  to  report  any  vnaccwracies  in  these  lists 
hy  Utter,  addressed  as  follows: — 

The  Secretary, 

Brit.  Pharm.  Conp., 

17,  Bloomshury  Square, 

London,  W,C, 
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SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

INTITED  TO  SEND   DBLEQATBS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  HEETINQ. 

The  Phannaoeatical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaoeatioal  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. 

The  Pbaraoaoentical  Society  of  Ireland. 

Absrdssk. — Society  of  OhemiBta  and  DrAggists  (1889).    Mr.  A.  Strachan,  48, 

Richmond  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Arbroath. — Chemists*  Association  (1874).    Mr.  James  Jach,  Bell  Bock,  Signal 

Tower,  Arbroath. 
AsHTON-nsTOBB-LTNx. — Ashton-imdcr-Lyne  and  DonMnfield  Chemists*  Associa- 

tion  (1869).    Mr.  E.  Fisher,  106,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton.imder-Lyne. 
BiRMiNOHAM. — Midland  Counties  Chemists'  Association  (1869).    Mr.  S.  Dewson, 
90,   New    Street,  Birmingham.    Chemists'    Assistants'  Association   (1868), 
Birznijigham. 
Bradfobi). — Chemists'  Association  (1869).    Mr.  H.  G.  Bogerson,  Bradford. 
Brighton. — Association  of  Pharmacy  (1861).    Mr.  Marshall  Leigh,  46,  Dyke 

Boad,  Brighton. 
Bristol. — ^Pharmaceutical  Association  (re-established  1869).     G.  F.  Sohacht, 

F.C.S.,7,  Begent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
CoLCHKBTSR.— Association  of  Chemists  and  Brnggists  (1845).   Mr.  W.  B.  Cordley, 

Colchester. 
CoYZMTRT. — CoTentry  and  Warwickshire  Pharmaceutical   Association  (1877). 
Dover. — Chemists'  Association.    Mr.  J.  Wilford. 

Du!TDER. ^-Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association  (1868).    J.  Bussell,  Dundee. 
Edinburgh. — Chemists'  Assistants'  Association.    Mr.  J.  B.  Hill. 
Exeter. — ^Exeter  Pharmaceutical  Society  (1846).    G.  Pasmore,  Exeter. 
Glasgow. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association  (1854).    Mr.  Walter  Paris,  83, 

Stirling  Boad,  Glasgow. 
Halifax. — ^Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association  (1868).  Mr. 

W.  C.  Hebden.  64,  North  Gate,  HaUfax. 
Hull.— Chemists'  Association  (1868).    Mr.  C.  B.  Bell,  6,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Leeds. — Chemists'  Association  (1862).    Mr.  J.  Hello  well,  88.  West  Street,  Leeds. 
Leicester. — Chemists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association  (1869).    Mr.  S. 

F.  Burford,  Leicester. 
LmcoLN. — Chemists'  Association.    Mr.  C.  F.  Gadd,  200,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
Literpool. — Chemists'  Association  (1868).    The  Secretary,  Boyal  Institution, 

Colquitt  Street,  Liyerpool. 
LoNDOH. — Chemists*  Assistants'  Association.     Mr.  C.  F.  Wyatt,  300,  High 

Holbom,  W.C. 
Mancsester.— Chemists   and   Druggists'  Association  (1853).    F.  B.  Benger, 

F.C.S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
KoBTHAMFTOR. — ^Pharmaceutical  Association  (1871).  Mr.  F.  A.  Ashton,  6,  Begent 

Square,  Northampton. 
KoTTiNGHAH. — Nottingham  and  Notts  Chemists'  Association  (1863).    Mr.  C.  W. 

Waniner,  135,  Union  Boad,  Nottingham. 
Oldellk. — Chemists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association  (1870).    Mr.  J. 

Kaylor,  Oldham. 
Plymouth. — Association  of  Chemists  for  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse 

(1868).    Mr.  G.  Breeze,  Catherine  Street,  Devonport. 
Pbebton. — Pharmaceutical  Students'   Society.     Mr.  H.  Denham,  8,  Begent 

Street,  Preston. 
ScABBOBOUOH. — Chsmists'  Association  (1870).   J.  Whitfield,  F.C.S.,  Scarborough. 
SsEFPiELD.— Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Society  (1869).    Mr.  G.  T.  W.  News- 
holme,  74,  Market  Place,  SheflSeld. 
SusDERLAKD.— Chemists'  Association  (1869).     Mr.  C.  Bankin,  Sunderland. 
T&ingTOH.— Chemists'  Association  (1870).    Mr.  H.  Prince,  Fore  Street,  Taunton. 
WoLTEBHAXPTON. — Chcmists  and  Druggists'   Association  (1874).    Mr.  W.  Y. 

Brevitt,  Darliugton  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
YoBK.— Chemists'  Association  (1865).    Mr.  Saml.  Scmton,  13,  Micklegate,  York. 
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Presentation    Copies    op    thb    Ybae-Book    of    Pharmact  are 
forwarded  to  thb  following: — 

American  Pharmacentioal  Association ;  Chemical  Society  o!  London ;  Ecole 
de  Pharmacie,  Montpellier;  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy;  The 
Mason's  College,  Birmingham ;  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society ;  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Ireland ;  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  New  South  Wales ;  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Toronto;  Boyal  Society  of  London;  Soci6t6  de  Pharmacie, 
Paris;  Yorkshire  College  of  Science. 

Probtiutal  Usswrntiotm  (i^abing  iLiiirari»). 

Aberdeen  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  Arbroath  Chemists*  Association ; 
Brighton  Chemists*  Association  ;  Bristol  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  Col- 
chester Association  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  ;  Coventry  and  Warwickshire 
Pharmaceutical  Association;  Exeter  Pharmaceutical  Society;  Glasgow 
Chemists  and  Drugjgiists'  Association ;  Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and 
Druggists'  Association;  Hull  Chemists'  Association;  Leeds  Chemists' 
Association ;  Leicester  Chemists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association  ; 
Liyerpool  Chemists'  Association;  Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists' 
Association  ;  Midland  Counties  Chemists'  Association  ;  Northampton  Phar- 
maceutical Association;  Nottingham  and  Notts  Chemists'  Association; 
Oldham  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices*  Association ; 
Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Association  ;  Simderland  Chemists* 
Association  ;  Wolverhampton  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association ;  York 
Chemists'  AJssociation. 

Journals. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie ;  British  Medical 
Journal;  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  Chemical  News;  Chemist 
and  Druggist ;  Chemists'  Journal ;  Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers  ;  Journal 
de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie ;  Lancet ;  Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette ;  The  Microscope ;  Nature ;  New  Remedies ;  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal ;  Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle ;  Pharmacist ;  K^pertoire 
.  de  Pharmacie ;  Bevista  Farmaceutica. 

The   FOLLOWING  Journals  are   regeited  from  their  respective 
Editors  : — 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie;  British  Medical 
Journal ;  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Chemical  News ;  Chemist 
and  Druggist;  Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers;  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  Chimie  ;  New  Bemedies  ;  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Pharmaceutische 
Centralhalle;  Ph&rmacist;  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association ;  B^pertoire  de  Pharmacie ;  Bevista  Farmaceutica. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

or  THB 

BRITISH  PHAMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE 

AT  THE 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.  SOUTHAMPTON,  1882. 


OFFICERS. 

^resilitnt. 

Pmof.  ATTPIELD,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  PXC,  P.C.S. 
{Who  havflUd  the  office  o/PrencUnt). 


Prof.  BBNTLBT,  P.L.S.,  M.R.O.8.,  London. 
H.  B.  BEIADY.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S..  P.C.8..  New- 

oa8lle-on-T?ne. 
THOS.  B.  GROVES,  P.C.S.,  Weymouth. 


Peof.  redwood,  Ph.D.,P.I.O.,P.O.B..London. 
O.  P.  80HACHT,  P.C.S.,  Clifton.  Bristol. 
W.  SOUTHALL,  P.L.8.,  Birmingham. 
I  R.  REYNOLDS,  F.C.S.,  Leeds. 


R.  CHIPPERFIBLD,  Southampton. 

T.  GREENISH,  F.C.8.,  F.RM.S.,  London. 


Prof.  TICHBORNE,LL.D.,F.0.8.,  etc.,  Dublin. 
J.  R  YOUNG.  Edinburgh. 


Creasutrr. 

0.  EKIN,  F.C.S.,  Bath. 

ffiennral  Sbtttttaxits, 

F.  BADEN  BENGBB,  F.C.8.,  Manchester. 
SIDNEY  PLOWMAN,  F.I.O.,  London  (pro  tern.). 

5^ecretars»  Hocal  ^^ecretarg* 

PHILIP  PRINCBP.  O.  R.  DAWSON,  Southampton. 

Editor  of  grat  iSoofi. 

LOUIS  SIEBOLD,  F.LO.,  F.O.S. 

®i\)zt  i^Hrmbers  of  tije  £xenittbe  Committer. 


A.  KnrirnrMoirT,  F.C.S.,  Glasgow. 
J.  C.  C.  Payvs,  Belfast. 
W.  B.  Raxi>ai,l.  F.C.8.,  Southampton. 
P.  W.  Squzks,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  Loudon. 


C.  Sticxs,  Ph.D.,  Liverpool. 

G.  S.  TxTLOB,  F.C.8.,  London. 

J.  C.  Thbbbk,  D.8C.,  F.G.S.,  Buxton. 

0.  UiorBT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London. 


R.  DRESSER,  York. 


AOAin,  Mr.  A.,  Woobion. 
At&uii,  Mr.  J.,  Bouruvmoath. 
ATKun.  Mr.  B.  IL,  Halitbory. 
Bakboh.  Mr.  W.,  Cheltenham. 
Batkm,  Mr.  W..  Southaitiptou. 
BiESVBHo.  Mr.  J.,  Suuthaiupton. 
Bishop,  Mr.  &,  SoathAuiptou. 
Bkikkucy,  Mr.  J.,  Bouthumpton. 
CHirrmKWiMLD.  Mr.  B.,  UouUiMuptoiL 
Cu&DXir,  Mr.  T.,  Co  was. 
CuKT,  Mr.  J.  JL.  X«wport. 


^ttHitou. 

J.  SPEARING,  Southampton. 

Eocol  (STommtttee. 


Dxwaov,  Mr.  O.  R.,  SoathMnpton. 
Francis,  Mr.  O.,  Bomsey. 
Hi  WITT.  Mr.  W.  W.,  Cowea. 
Hooius,  Mr.  J.  W..  Southiuaptoii. 
JoKVR,  Mr.  J.  J..  SouthAinptou. 
JoHVBov.  Mr.  W.  B..  Sootluuupton. 
Masus,  Mr.  p.  H.,  Oosport. 
MUHBT.  Mr.  a.,  Oospore 
MuMFuao,  Mr.  A..  SoatluUDapton. 
Pkix,  Mr.  J.,  Woolitou. 
PoixAno.  Mr.  H.  H.,  Byde. 
WuKTK,  Mr.  E.,  BoarDemoath. 


Bavdall,  Mr.  W.  B.,  BoathamittaiL 
Rastkiok,  Mr.  B.  J.,  SoattuMk 
BXAD,  Mr.  W..  Landport. 
8APJP.  Mr.  A  ,  BuLof  «u>k«. 
HArr,  Mr.  J.  J..  Bouibae* 
BiMoox.  Mr.  £.  H.  Shirley. 
8FKAJUMO,  Mr.  J.,  SoathomptOQ. 
SriHHBT,  Mr.  F.,  BoumeiuoatU. 
TioAB.  Mr.  H.  B.,  Fr«MiuuiUe. 
WiixiAMB,  Mr.  J.,  Aldsrshot 
WnaxM,  Mr.  F.,  BoaUaamptoiL 


ThB   SiTTIIfOS  OF  XHB  CoiTFXBlirCl  WBBS  SSLO  IK  TEB 

WATTS  MEMORIAL  HALL,  VINCENT'S  WALK,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Oa  TUESDAY  An  WEDNESDAY,  tms  22irD  m  23bi>  AUGUST,  1882^ 

CornvMneing  at  Ha^f-patt  Ten  a.m.  each  day. 
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360  BRITISH   PRABMACEUnCAL  CONFERENCB. 

MOlfTDAT,  2l8t  AUGUST. 

The  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  met,  according  to  notices  from  the  Secre- 
taries, at  8  p.m.,  at  Badley's  Hotel. 


TUESDAT,  22nd  AUGUST. 

The  CONFERENCE  met  at  10.80  a.m.,  adjourning  at  1  p.m. ;  and  at 
'  2.80  p.m.,  adjourning  at  6  p.m. 


Reception  of  Delegates. 

Report  of  Ezecutive  Committtee. 

Financial  Statement. 

Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  "  Bell  and  Hills  Library  Fund.*' 

President's  Address. 

Reading  of  Papers  and  Discussions  thereon. 


FAPEES. 

1.  First  Report  on  the  Difference  between  the  Enential  Oils  of  Cinnamon  and 

Cassia,    By  A.  H.  Jackson,  B.Sc. 

2.  Report  on  the  Alkaloidal  Value  of  Belladonna  Plants  at  Various  Periods  of 

Growth,    By  A.  W.  Geerard,  F.C.S. 

3.  A  New  Styptic  of  Indigenous  Growth.    By  Professor  Quihlan,  M.B.,  etc. 

4.  Some  Experiments  on  English  Oil  of  Lavender.     By  W.  A.  Shemstokb, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
6.  Terpin  Hydrate ;  its  Preparation  and  Crystallography.    By  R.  H.  Parker. 

6.  On  a  New  Method  of  Making  the   Volumetric  Solution  for   EstitiuUing 

Hardness  of  Water,    By  Professor  C.  R.  C.  Tichbornb,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

7.  Notes  on  Brazilian  Drugs,    By  Dr.  C.  Symes,  F.C.S. 

8.  Half  an  hour  with  a  few  sheets  of  the  New  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United 

States  of  America,    By  Professor  AttpieiiD,  F.R.S.,  etc. 


Between  1  and  2.80,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  mid-day  adjournment,  all 
Members  attending  the  Meeting,  on  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee,  partook 
of  a  Luncheon  served  in  the  Ante-Room. 


On  Tuesday  Evening,  the  Local  Committee  conducted  a  party  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  on  an  Excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey. 
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WEDNESDAY,  23rd  AUGUST. 

The  OONFEBENCE  met  at  10.80  a.m.,  adjooming  from  1  p.m.,  till  2.30  p.m. 
The  whole  of  the  busineBs  of  the  Conference  was  completed  this  day  by  about 
5  p.m. 

©rbier  joI  ^usinjess^ 

Beception  of  Delegates. 

Beading  of  Papers  and  DiscoBsions  thereon. 

FAFESS. 

9.  On  some  Reactions  of  Arsenic.    By  W.  A.  H.  Natloe,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  0. 
Braithwaite. 

10.  Some  Results  of  the  Action  of  the  Digestive  Ferments  on  Drugs,    By  Q. 

Brownbn,  F.C.S. 

11.  Remarks  on  Aconitum  Napelltu  and  Allied  Species.    By  £.  M.  HoLaiss, 

F.L.S. 

12.  On  Ammoniated  Extract  of  Ergot.    By  A.  W.  Gbrrard,  F.C.S. 

13.  On  Tumefaction  as  an  Aid  to  the  Identification  of  the  Varieties  of  Maranta 

Starch.    By  W.  H.  Symons,  F.B.M.S.,  F.C.S. 

14.  The  Purity  of  Commercial  Chloride  of  Gold.    By  F.  W.  Branson. 

15.  The  Iodides  of  Bismuth.    By  F.  W.  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  and  H.  P.  Cooper. 

16.  Vegetable  Organisms  in  Solutions  of  certain  Inorganic  Salts.     By  A.  H. 

Bothamley.  • 

17.  The  Solubility  of  Morphia  Salts.    By  D.  B.  Dott,  F.B.S.E. 

18.  Notes  on  the  Pharmacy  of  Cinchona.     By  B.  W.  Giles. 

19.  Note  upon  tlie  Action  of  Glycerine  upon  some  Salts  of  Iron.    By  G.  F. 

SCHAOHT,  F.C.S. 

20.  Note  on  a  Reaction  of  Glycerin  and  other  Polyhydric  Alcohols.    By  W.  B. 

DUNSTAN,  F.C.S. 

21.  The  Solubility  of  Boric  Acid  in  Glycerine.    By  D.  Hooper. 

22.  Note  on  a  Commercial  Sample  of  Liquor  of  Iodide  of  Iron  containing  some 

Impurities  probably  added  with  a  view  of  retarding  or  hiding  its  Oxidation. 
By  B.  S.  Proctor. 

23.  Note  on  Methyl  Orange  as  an  Indicator  of  the  Neutrality  of  Salts  having  an 

Acid  Reaction  with  ordinary  Test-papers.    By  B.  8.  Proctor. 

24.  Variations  in  Strength  of  Commercial  Samples  of  Tinctura  Opii^  B.P.,  and 

Extractum  Opii  Liquidum,  B.P.    By  J.  Woodland,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S. 
26.  The  Purity  of  the  Salts  of  Silver  as  met  with  in  Commerce.    By  J.  Wood- 
land, F.L.  S.,  F.C.S. 

Place  of  Meeting  for  1883. 
Election  of  Officers  for  1882-83. 


Between  1  and  12.30,  that  is  to  say,  daring  the  mid-day  adjournment,  all 
Members  attending  the  meeting,  on  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee,  partook 
of  a  Luncheon  served  in  the  Ante-Boom. 


THUESDAT,  24th  AUGUST. 

Most  of  the  Members  attending  the  Southampton  Meeting,  accompanied  by 
the  Local  Committee,  went  for  a  very  pleasant  excursion  to  Byde,  Brading,  and 
Ventnor. 
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BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL    CONFERENCE. 

MEETING  AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  1882. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Fharmacentical 
Conference  commenced  on  Tuesday,  August  22nd,  at  the  Watts 
Memorial  Hall,  Southampton,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Attaeld,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

The  following  memhera  and  visitors  were  present  during  ike  meet^ 
ings : — 

Bamsley. — T.  Lister. 
Belfast— Z.  0.  C.  Payne. 
Birmingham, — W.  Southall. 

Blackburn, — Walter  Farn worth,  William  Farn worth. 
Bournemouth, — J.  J.  Shipman,  F.  Spinney,  E.  Worth. 
Brighton. — J.  Padwick,  W.  D.  Savage. 
Bristol— -W.  Berry. 
Cheltenham. — W.  Barrow. 
Clifton,— Gr,  F.  Schacht,  W.  A.  Shenstone. 
Cosham. — T.  B.  Baker. 
Cowes  (T7e«0-— T.  P.  Saunders. 
Detroit  (U,S.A.)—K.  A.  Wetzel. 
Droitivich. — E.  Taylor. 

Dublin,— W,  N.  Allen,  F.  J.  B.  Qaiulan,  M.D.,  C.  E.  C.  Tich- 
borne,  Ph.D. 

Edinburgh. — J.  B.  Stephenson. 

Fareham. — Gr.  S.  Dunn. 

Fordingbridge, — F.  W.  Haydon. 

Freemaiitle, — H.  B.  Ligas. 

Gloucester, — A.  Meadows,  W.  Stafford. 

Kilmarnock, — J.  Borland. 

Kingstown — H.  Bennett. 

Land  port, — ^W.  Bead. 

Launceston, — W.  J.  Gilbert.  j 
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BRITISH   FHABMACBUTICAL  CONFEBBNCE.  363 

Leeds.— F,  W.  Branson,  G.  Ward. 

Leicester. — J.  W.  Clark. 

LeighUyii  Buzzard. — B.  Hiclimond. 

Liverpool. — C.  Symes,  Ph.D.,  A.  H.  Mason. 

London.— V.  Akera,  A.  Allohin,  P.  Andrews,  J.  Attfield,  Ph.O., 
G.  Brownen,  G.  M.  Burden,  H.  B.  Gocksedge,  H.  Davenport,  J. 
Deane,  C.  Ekin,  F.  W.  Fletcher,  A.  W.  Gerrard,  J.  A.  Giles,  R.  W. 
Giles,  T.  Greenish,  B.  Hampson,  W.  Hills,  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.  H. 
Lescher,  A.  B.  Lewinton,  W.  Martindale,  J.  H.  Matthews,  W.  A. 
H.  Naylor,  R.  H.  Parker,  F.  PasmoPB,  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.,  S. 
Plowman,  P.  Princep,  T.  Bedwood,  Ph.D.,  B.  A.  Bobinson,  A.  L, 
Savory,  P.  W.  Squire,  W.  H.  Symons,  H.  S.  Wellcome,  J.  Williams, 
A.  0.  Wootton,  W.  A.  Wrenn,  A.  H.  Wright,  T.  B.  Wright. 

Lymington. — H.  Badcock. 

Manchester. — F.  Baden  Benger,  A.  H.  Jaoksoo,  B.Sc. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 0.  E.  Stuart,  B.Sc. 

Newcastle  (Staffs.)— E.  H.  Croydon. 

Nottingham. — C.  E.  Patchett. 

Beading. — E.  Cardwell. 

Bed  mU.—T.  Padwick,  F.  Sillitoe. 

Bomsey. — J.  Baker. 

Byde.—B,.  H.  Pollard. 

Salisbury. — S.  B.  Atkins,  W.  B.  Atkins. 

Sandown  (Isle  of  Wight). — G.  Brown. 

Sheffield. — J.  Preston. 

Shepton  Mallet.— Q.  J.  Cottrill. 

Shirley. — E.  S.  Sincoz. 

Southampton. — W.  Bates,  J.  Bienvenu,  S.  Bishop,  J.  H.  Bray,  E, 
Chipperfield,  B.  ChipperEeld,  W.  A.  Clark,  P.  Dalgarno,  O.  R. 
Dawson,  J.  J.  Johns,  A.  Mumford,  W.  B.  Bandall,  J.  Spearing. 

Southsea.—W.  C.  White. 

Stevenage. — J.  F.  Fresson. 

Swansea. — N.  M.  Grose,  J.  Hughes,  M.  Jones. 

Tottenham. — C.  T.  Kingzett. 

Tunhridge  Wells.— B.  Whitrow. 

Weymouth. — T.  B.  Groves. 

Wigan. — J.  Phillips. 

Winchester.— J).  W.  Gibbs. 

Yeovil.— T.  C.  Maggs. 

York. — J.  Clark,  B.  Dresser. 
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364  BBinSH   PHA.RaCACElTTICAL   CONFEBENCK. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Badlej's 
Hotel,  on  Monday,  Aug.  2l8t,  at  8  p.m. 

Present:  Prof.  Attfield,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  president,  in  the  chair; 
Messrs.  Groves,  Schacht,  Chipperfield,  Greenish,  and  Tichbome, 
vice-presidents ;  Mr.  Ekin,  treasurer ;  Messrs.  Benger  and  Plow, 
man,  hon.  sees. ;  Messrs.  Barron,  Dawson,  Payne,  Bandall,  Spearing,  I 

Squire,  and  Symes.  ' 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Bedford,  addressed  to  the 
President,  inyiting  him  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  some  proof  sheets  of  the  new  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

The  programme  was  discussed  and  the  order  of  papers  arranged. 
One  paper  was  considered  by  the  Committee  unfitted  to  the  objects 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  ask  the 
author  to  withdraw  it. 

A  draft  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  presentation  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  was  submitted  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
and  after  some  alterations  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer's  financial  statement  was  also  adopted. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Southampton  Local  Secretary  relating 
to  the  books  usually  presented  from  the  Bell  and  Hills  fund.  They 
contained  the  suggestion  that  as  no  Association  of  Chemists  existed 
in  the  town,  the  books  shoald  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Hartley 
Institution  (under  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  Medical  Society) 
for  reference  by  the  local  chemists,  and  that  power  should  be 
reserved  to  remove  them  if  at  any  future  time  an  association  should 
be  formed.     This,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 

A  letter  of  thanks  for  copies  of  the  Yeo.r-Book  from  the  North 
British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  read. 

A  number  of  members  whose  subscriptions  were  more  than  two 
years  in  arrear  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  list. 

It  was  resolved  to  issue  a  circular  to  all  registered  chemists  of 
Great  Britain  not  already  connected  with  the  Conre;*ence,  inviting 
their  support.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Tichborne  and  Mr.  Payne 
it  was  decided  to  extend  this  invitation  to  the  chemists  of  Ireland. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Aberdeen  Society  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  inviting  the  Conference  to  meet  in  their  town  in  1883  or 
1884. 

Twenty-eight  gentlemen  were  elected  to  membership. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 
Tuesday,  August  22nd, 

At  the  commenoement  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  W.  B.  Randall 
(Soathampton),  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  said  he  was 
deputed  by  his  brother  pharmacists  to  say  how  pleased  they  were 
to  see  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  meet  at  Southampton. 
The  gentleman  who  conveyed  the  invitation  to  the  Conference  at 
York  last  year  mentioned  certain  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured  in  undertaking  this  duty ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  with 
the  help  of  their  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  and  of  some  friends 
at  a  distance,  they  trusted  they  had  been  able  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  make  members  of  the  Conference  comfortable  and 
minister  to  their  enjoyment  during  their  visit.  They  could  not  say 
at  Southampton  that  they  were  favoured  by  nature  with  those 
mineral  treasures  which  added  so  greatly  to  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  localities  where  they  were  found,  but  they  might 
boast,  perhaps  more  than  some  of  those  localities,  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  this  was  as  good  a  part  of  the 
country  to  work  in,  and  to  enjoy  life  in,  as  those  parts  where  there 
might  be  more  mineral  wealth.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  monks 
of  old  thought  this  locality  a  good  one,  and  they  were  not  bad 
judges,  for  they  put  up  Netley  Abbey,  of  which  the  stately  ruins 
might  still  be  seen.  The  Government  of  our  own  day  had  much 
the  same  feeling,  for  they  erected  Netley  Hospital  close|to  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey.  The  old  Norman  kings  too  must  have  thought  some- 
thing of  the  South  of  Elngland,  for  they  made  their  hunting  grounds 
in  the  New  Forest,  and  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  and  her 
lamented  Consort  appeared  to  have  thought  the  same  when  they 
chose  Osborne  as  one  of  their  royal  residences.  He  might  say 
something  too,  if  time  permitted,  about  the  historic  associations  of 
Southampton.  It  was  there,  he  believed,  that  Canute  gave  that 
celebrated  rebuke  to  sycophancy  which  all  would  remember,  and 
that  lesson  in  reverence  which  was  now-a-days,  he  believed,  equally 
needed.  In  that  neighbourhood  too,  in  his  early  days,  ran  about  a 
man  who  had  taught  some  amongst  them  the  close  observation  of 
nature,  when  he  recommended  them  to  imitate  the  industry  of  the 
busy  bee,  and  who  also  taught  many  of  them  their  first  lessons  in 
logic,  for  his  handbook  on  that  science  had  the  honour  for  some 
time  of  being  the  text-book  in  one  of  the  universities.  He  alluded 
to  Dr.  Watts,  after  whom  the  building  in  which  the  Conference  was 
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assembled  had  been  called,  and  on  whose  father's  garden  it  stood. 
He  would  detain  them  no  longer  from  the  address  they  were  anxious 
to  hear,  but  in  the  name  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  sonth-westem 
district,  including  those  resident  in  the  Garden  of  England  across 
the  Solent,  he  bid  the  British  Pharmacentical  Conference  welcome 
to  Sonthampton. . 

The  President,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  thanked  Mr. 
Randall  for  the  kind  words  of  welcome  he  had  uttered.  He  begged 
also  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  return,  the  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence might  be  the  means  of  doing  some  good  to  the  pharmacists  of 
Southampton  and  the  district. 

Beceptiok  of  Deleqates. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Benger  (General  Secretary)  then  read  the  list  of  dele- 
gates from  various  societies,  who  were  collectively  welcomed  by  the 
President. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present  :— 

From  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Mr.  S.  R. 
Atkins  (Vice-President)  ;  Messrs.  P.  Andrews,  T.  Greenish,  F.C.S., 
F.R.M.S.,  R.  Hampson,  W.  D.  Savage,  G.  P.  Schacht,  P.C.S., 
P.  W.  Squire,  P.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  0.  Symes,  Ph.D.,  P.C.S.,  and 
J.  Williams,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

From  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. — 
Messrs.  Borland  and  J.  B.  Stephenson. 

From  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland. — Professor  Tich- 
bome,  Ph.».,  P.I.O.,  F.C.S.  (President)  ;  Messrs.  W.  N.  Allen, 
H.  Bennett,  and  Payn  e. 

From  Birmingham, — Mr.  Southall. 

From  the  Brighton  Association  of  Pharmacy. — ^Messrs.  Pad  wick 
and  W.  D.  Savage,  J.P. 

From  the  Bristol  Pharma,ceutical  Association. — Mr.  G.  F.  Schacbt 
(President). 

From  the  Liverpool  Ohemists^  Association, — ^Mr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Symes. 

From  the  Leeds  GJiemists'  Association. — Messrs.  F.  W.  Branson 
and  G.  Ward,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

From  the  Leicester  Chemists*  Assistants  and  Apprentices^  Associa^ 
/ion.— Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke. 

From  the  London  Chemists*  Assistants^  Association, — Messrs.  W. 
A.  Wrenn  (President),  and  C.  E.  Stuart,  B.Sc. 

From  the  Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists^  Association, — 
Messrs.  F.  Baden  Benger,  F.C.S.,  and  A.  H.  Jackson,  B.Sc. 
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From  tlie  Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Ghemical  Society. — ^Mr.  J. 
Preston  (President). 

From  York. — Messrs.  Claork  and  Dresser. 

Mr.  Bbngeb  then  read  the  report  of  the  Exeontiye  Committee,  as 
follows : — 

Report  op  the  :Executivb  Committee. 

Since  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  York,  yonr 
Committee  have  met  on  several  occasions  in  London,  chiefly  for  the 
transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  pnblication  and  distri- 
bation  of  the  Tea/r-Book^  the  issne  of  the  Blue  Lists  and  other 
circnlars,  the  collection  of  members'  subscriptions,  and  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  present  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  December,  Mr.  Siebold  was  reappointed 
editor  of  the  Year-Book  for  1882.  The  manuscript  of  the  forth- 
coming volume,  so  far  as  it  can  be  completed  up  to  this  date,  has 
been  placed  on  the  tAble.  There  remain  to  be  added  to  it  the 
Introduction,  the  Bibliographical  section,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Conference  at  this  meetiner,  and  the  Index. 

Members  will  f  have  observed  that  in  the  Year-Book  for  1881 
the  various  alterations  and  improvements  alluded  to  in  the  last 
Report  of  your  Committee  have  been  carried  out.  A  new  section, 
"  Biblit^raphy,"  comprising  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  allied  subjects, 
published  between  July  1,  1880,  and  June  30,  1881,  has  been  added. 
The  abstracts  are  somewhat  more  condensed  than  in  former  years, 
and  are  more  numerous,  one  of  the  lists  of  members — that  in  which 
the  names  were  classified  under  those  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  they  reside-^has  been  omitted,  and  better  paper  has  been 
employed.  The  issue  of  a  general  index  has  been  postponed  for 
financial  reasons. 

It  being  very  desirable  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  secure  the 
friendly  co-operation,  in  Conference  matters,  of  colonial  pharmacists, 
as  far  as  possible,  steps  have  been  taken  to  place  the  Blue  List  of 
subjects  suggested  for  investigation  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
pharmacists  residing  in  some  of  the  British  Colonies.  In  carrying 
out  this  arrangement,  the  assistance  of  local  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciations has  been  kindly  afbrded.  Yonr  Committee  have  already 
been  informed  of  the  distribution  of  the  papers  sent  to  Victoria,  and 
twenty-one  applications  for  membership  have  already  been  made  in 
consequence. 
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Letters  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Bosisto,  the  President,  and 
Mr.  Shillinglaw,  the  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  Pharmacy  Board, 
expressive  of  the  cordial  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Pharmacentical  Conference,  and  offering  to  distribute, 
at  any  time,  Conference  circulars  free  of  cost. 

One  application  only  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  research  has  been  made, 
that  of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Jackson,  B.Sc,  of  Manchester.  The  sum  of 
£10  has  been  placed  at  this  gentleman's  disposal  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  wherewith  to  conduct  an  examination  of  the  essential  oils 
of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  with  a  view  to  discover  some  chemical  or 
physical  distinctions.  Mr.  Umney  was  good  enough  to  undertake 
the  distillation  of  these  oils  from  the  respective  barks,  thereby- 
guaranteeing  their  purity,  and  Mr.  Jackson  will  present  a  first  report 
to  the  present  meeting.  Mr.  Gerrard,  to  whom  a  grant  was  voted 
last  year,  has  continued  his  investigations  on  the  relative  values  of 
wild  and  cultivated  belladonna,  and  on  the  activity  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  will  furnish  a  further  report. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Greenish,  who  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  grant  last 
year  to  aid  his  investigation  of  the  principles  of  Neriuni  Oleander, 
writes,  "  The  publication  of  the  results  that  I  have  hitherto  obtained 
would  probably  lead  only  to  confusion,  as  they  involve  the  modifi- 
cation, to  a  certain  extent,  of  statements  made  in  a  *  Preliminary 
Note,*  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  some  time  since, 
and  are  in  themselves  but  incomplete."  The  reception  of  Mr. 
Greenish's  report  is  therefore  postponed. 

Your  Committee  take  the  opportunity  of  again  reminding  mem- 
bers that  there  are  funds  ready  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  investigation  of  subjects 
suitable  for  Conference  Reports,  and  they  cannot  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  disappointment  that  so  few  avail  themselves  of  this 
assistance. 

Your  Committee  regret  the  loss  of  the  valuable  services  of  one 
of  the  Honorary  General  Secretaries.  Mr.  Carteighe,  having  been 
elected  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  that  Society  to  resign  the  position  as 
Secretary  he  held  with  us. 

Mr.  Sidney  Plowman,  F.I.C.,  having  been  asked  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Committee  to  act  provisionally  as  an  Honorary 
Secretary  until  an  appointment  could  be  made,  has  consented  to  do 
so. 

Fifty-seven  gentlemen  have  been  elected  members  since  the  last 
annual  meeting. 
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Mr.  Ekin  (Treasurer)  then  read  the  following  Financial  State- 
meuti ; — 


F1NA.NCIAL  Statbmbnt  fob  thb  Ybab  ending  Jcnb  30th,  1882. 

The   Hon.    Treasurer  in  Account  with  tlie  British   Pharmaceutical 

Conference  > 

Db.  £     ».  d. 

To  Balance  in  hand 282    9  10 

,,  Sale  of  Tear-Book  by  Pablishers 26    6    8 

„  „  Secretary 6  12    6 

„   Advertieements,  1879  vol 0  12    0 

„  „  1880  vol 8  10    0 

1881  vol 103    6    6 

„  SnbaoriptionB  from  Members 661    7    3 

July.    To  Dividend  on  £250  Consols 3  13    5 

1882.     Jan.        „  „  8  15    5 

„       Feb.  15.    To  Interest  on  Deposit  .        .        .354 


£1098  16  11 


Cb. 

By  Expenses  connected  with  Tear-Book : — 

Printing,  binding,  and  distributing .  £467    0    0 

Editor's  Salary 150    0    0 

Advertising  and  Publishers'  charges  80    7    8 

Foreign  Journals 3  19    0 

651    6    8 

„  Grants  in  aid  of  Research 20    1  11 

„  Secretary's  Salary 100    0    0 

;,  Printing  and  Stationery 87  12    2 

„   Sundry  Expenses 8  18    8 

„  Postage 4473 

M  Expenses  of  Tork  Meeting 18    7    4 

„  Secretary's  Expenses,  Tork  Meeting       .        .        .        .600 

M  Balance  at  Bank £212    9    9 

1,  Cash  in  Secretary's  hands  .        .  4  18    7 

■  217    8    4 


Cash  in  hand 


r  vasn  m  nana 
A»»U  J«ly  iBt,  1882  [q^^^  (rtook) 


£1098  16  11 

£ 

«. 

d. 

217 

8 

4 

250 

0 

0 
B   B 
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The  Bell  wnd  HilU  Fund. 
Db. 


£ 

$.  d. 

26 

9  10 

5 

2  10 

5 

2  10 

£85  15    6 

1881.  To  Balance  in  hand 

July.  To  Dividend  on  £850  Consols 

1882. 

Jan.  „  „ 


Cb.  £    «.  d. 

By  Parchase  of  Books  for  York 10  10    6 

„  Balance  at  Bank 25    5    0 

£35  15    6 


£     8.  d. 

A      X    ^  ,    ,  .   .«^«  (Cash  in  hand     .        .      25    6    0 
Assets  July  1st.  1882  I  ^^^j^^^^^^j^j  .    850    0    0 

.   a.^      ^M      ^  ♦   (RICHARD  DRESSER,)  ,    .. 

Audited  and  found  correct,  |  ^^^^^  SPEARING,    j  ^"^*^"- 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he 
trusted  the  Conference  would  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
Committee  during  the  year.  He  would  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  small  deficit  which  marked  the  operations  for  the  year,  that  the 
Committee  did  not  seek  to  save  money ;  it  desired  to  spend  every 
penny  received.  In  past  years,  more  by  accident  than  anything 
else,  the  Conference  had  accumulated  £300  or  £400,  which  was 
quite  sufficient  to  stand  between  it  and  bankruptcy,  and  he  should 
be  quite  satisfied  if  that  amount  remained  to  its  credit.  As  to 
whether  in  any  year  there  might  be  a  deficiency  of  a  few  pounds, 
or  an  increase  of  a  similar  amount,  need  not  cause  much  trouble. 
If  any  one  had  any  misgivings  on  this  point,  however,  he  might 
reflect  with  satisfaction  that  very  shortly  a  post-office  parcels  post 
would  be  in  operation,  which  would  save  at  least  2d,  per  volume  in 
the  delivery  of  the  Tear-Book.  But  when  the  Conference  came 
to  ask  the  registered  chemists  and  druggists  of  the  country,  who 
were  not  already  members  of  the  Conference,  to  become  so,  he 
thought  there  would  be  such  an  increase  of  membership  as  would 
remove  any  possible  difficulty  there  might  be  in  the  way  of  finance. 
With  regard  to  the  general  index  to  the  Year-Books,  to  workers 
at  pharmacy  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  general  index 
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to  the  whole  of  the  volumes,  and  two  years  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  such  a  general  index  should  he  puhlished.  The  Committee  had 
considered  the  matter  carefully,  and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  production  of  such  a  work  would  cost  a  considerable  sum, 
and  just  now  they  did  not  happen  to  have  funds  in  hand  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  such 
funds  would  be  forthcoming,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which 
they  would  be  applied  would  be  the  production  of  the  general  index. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Savage  (Brighton)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Bell  and  Hills  Fund  Gipt  of  Books. 

Mr.  Erin  said  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Local 
Committee  saw  its  way  to  accept  the  gift  of  books  from  the  Bell 
and  Hills  Fund,  and  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  would  be 
available  to  all  the  chemists  of  Southampton.  He  regretted  that 
it  had  not  been  decided  a  little  earlier,  so  that  the  books  might  have 
been  presented  on  the  spot ;  but  the  selection  had  been  made,  and 
they  would  shortly  be  sent  to  Southampton. 

Mr.  Randall  said  the  pharmacists  of  Southampton  accepted  this 
gift  with  very  much  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  and  they  hoped  it 
might  lead  some  day  to  their  having  their  own  place  in  which 
to  keep  and  use  these  books,  and  even  to  something  beyond  that. 
If  it  did,  it  would  have  done  considerable  good,  and  he  must  say, 
in  his  opinion,  the  donors  of  this  gift  had  done  great  good  by  giving 
such  practical  lessons  in  the  value  of  a  good  library. 


Mr.  Sidney  Plowman  (General  Secretary)  then  read  the  following 
letter  from  Professor  P.  W.  Bedford,  President  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association : — 

"  Professor  John  Attfield,  Ph.D., 

*'  President,  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 

"Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  yourself  and  the  Con- 
ference on  the  assured  success  of  the  coming  meeting  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  to  do  by  letter  what  I 
would  far  rather  do  in  person.  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  I  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future. 

"  I  trust  that  in  numbers  it  will  be  the  largest  meeting  yet  held ; 
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in  papers,  most  nnmerons ;  in  discussioos,  most  profitable ;  in  social 
pleasure,  the  most  enjoyable. 

"I  recently  forwarded  to  you  proof  sheets  from  the  corrected 
plates  of  the  first  ninety-six  pages  of  the  text  of  the  forthcoming' 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia;  and,  with  this,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
the  succeeding  forty-eight  pages  ;  all  that  are  as  yet  in  presentable 
condition. 

**  It  will  serve  to  show  yourself  and  friends  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference,  that  it  will  be  a  work  worthy  of  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it- 

"  It  is  the  only  copy  that  has  gone  outside  our  Committee,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  it  to  one  that  has  honoured  his  own  land 
by  his  worthy  work  in  the  cause  of  pharmacy,  and  in  our  own 
land  is  as  well  known  by  his  scientific  labours  in  our  profession. 
Another  tie  exists:  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  practical  sym- 
pathy and  interest  which  years  ago  was  extended  to  those  of  our 
profession  who  saw  their  College  of  Pharmacy  vanish  in  the  flames. 

"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion  follows  close  after  that  of  the  Conference.  I  trust  that  it  may- 
be possible  for  us  at  that  meeting  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
some  of  our  fraternity  from  England. 

"  May  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  ever  prosper,  ever 
be  an  active  promoter  of  the  true  welfare  of  our  profession,  and 
stand  as  an  able  exponent  of  the  best  talent  of  pharmacy  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  Very  sincerely  Yours, 

"  P.  W.  Bedford, 
"  President, 
"American  PharmaceiUical  Association.** 

Lettera  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  had  also 
been  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds,  late  President  of  the 
Conference,  Professor  Bentley,  Messrs.  Siebold,  Umney,  Stanford, 
Proctor,  Young,  Taylor,  Thresh,  Kinninmont,  Frazer,  and  others. 

The  Presidbnt  then  delivered  his  address  as  follows : — 

The  Pbbsident's  Address. 

The  Relation  of  Pharmacy  to  the  State. 

Pharmacy,  in  every  country,  has  high  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  State.  The  humble  handmaid  of  Medicine,  she  has  to  aid  in 
maintaining  that  greatest  of  physical  blessings,  health ;  to  aid  in 
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restoring  those  from  whom  that  blessing  is  temporarily  withdrawn ; 
and  to  aid  in  soothing  the  life  of  those  to  whom  that  blessing  will 
never  come  again.  From  earth  and  sea,  and  the  living  things  they 
foster,  pharmacy  draws  forth  drugs  new  and  old,  gives  them 
convenient  shape,  and  distributes  them  to  the  community.  Ever 
conservative,  she  searches  the  whole  globe  for  supplies  of  medica- 
ments, well  known,  well  tried,  and  reliable ;  ever  progressive,  she 
searches  the  realms  of  nature  and  the  regions  of  art  for  new 
materials  wherewith  to  aid  in  combatting  disease  and  death.  And 
when  she  has  found  her  materia  medica^  she  is  unwearied  in 
elaborating  them,  and  unremitting  in  her  endeavonrs  to  place  them 
— by  her  possibly  too  competitive  and  too  varied  agencies — at  the 
door  of  every  dwelling  in  the  land.  Exhaustive  research,  careful 
manufacture,  thorough  distribution :  these  are  the  means  by  which 
her  duties  are  fulfilled. 

Is  pharmacy  performing  those  duties  with  the  maximum  of 
eflBciency,  either  in  the  world  generally  or  in  any  country  par- 
ticularly ?  Can  she  better  search,  better  elaborate,  better  dis- 
tribute ?  Can  she  in  any  way  better  meet  the  public  demands 
made  upon  her?  Can  she  better  serve  mankind,  either  herself 
directly,  or  through  the  profession  of  medicine  P  Is  she  perform- 
ing any  one  of  her  duties  better  in  some  countries  than  in  certain 
others ;  and,  if  so,  can  the  international  agencies  for  the  exchange 
of  pharmaceutical  information  be  improved  in  character  or  wisely 
increased  in  number  P  Is  a  community  best  served,  in  the  matter  of 
pharmacy,  by  a  large  number  of  distributors  of  elaborated  drugs, 
only  a  few  persons  being  manufacturers  of  the  preparations ;  or  by 
a  smaller  number  of  distributors,  each  of  whom  makes  his  own 
preparations?  Can  the  followers  of  pharmacy  show  the  civilised 
States  of  the  world,  or  show  the  Governing  Body  of  any  one  State, 
how  legislative  enactments,  new  or  extended,  will  better  enable  her 
to  perform  her  high  duties  P 

These  are  vital  questions — vital  to  the  health  and  therefore  to 
the  happiness  of  society,  vital  to  pharmacy. 

They  are  questions  which  may  well  form  the  subject  of  an 
address  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  non-political  society  of  phar- 
macists— ^the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  For  with  one 
exception,  the  last,  which  will  only  receive  such  notice  as  previous 
presidents  have  given  to  the  practical  politics  of  pharmacy,  the 
questions  lie  outside  the  area  of  legislation  and  administration. 
Lying  also,  as  they  do,  outside  the  area  of  that  original  pharma- 
ceutical research,  the  promotion  of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
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Conference,  their  conBideration  will  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  oar 
deliberations  on  more  technical  matters. 

They  are  qaestious  which  should  strike  home  to  pharmacists 
as  individuals.  For  does  any  follower  of  pharmacy  desire  to  pro- 
mote even  his  own  sole  interest?  Let  him  remember  that  the 
better  he  performs  the  duties  the  public  require  him  to  do,  and  have 
put  him  amongst  his  drugs  to  do,  the  greater  will  be  his  personal 
success.  Let  him  reflect  that  he  is  only  one  member  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical body,  and  that  in  the  degree  in  which  he  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  body  does  he  promote  his  own  welfare.  Let 
him  never  forget,  in  short,  that  in  pharmacy,  as  in  every  other  walk 
of  life,  the  highest  self-interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  forgetting  of 
self.  The  requirements  of  the  public  have  called  him  into  existence, 
the  requirements  of  the  public  maintain  him  in  his  position,  only 
in  proportion  as  he  meets  the  requirements  of  the  public  will  he 
promote  his  own  interests  or  raise  either  himself  or  his  calling. 

Collection;  Preparation;  Distribution. — We  must  glance  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  machinery  with  which  we  perform  our 
pharmaceutical  duties  before  we  can  usefully  consider  possible 
improvement. 

Collection  :  Li  searching  for  supplies  of  the  old  and  well  tried 
natural  drugs,  pharmacy  presses  into  her  service  natives  of  many 
climes  and  traders  of  many  nationalities.  In  growing  those  drugs 
more  or  less  arti6cially,  she  employs  thousands  of  workers  in  all 
countries.  In  making  her  more  strictly  artificial  saline  remedies, 
she  contributes  to  the  support,  is  often  the  chief  and  sometimes 
the  only  support,  of  the  chemical  industries  of  Europe  and  America. 
And  in  the  exercise  of  her  demands  for  new  remedial  agents,  she 
looks  to  the  original  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  traveller,  the 
botanist,  the  zoologist,  the  mineralogist,  the  scientific  chemist.  Her 
followers  themselves  largely  conduct  original  research  and  dis- 
covery ;  they  also  largely  foster  research  and  discovery  by  banding 
themselves  into  Societies,  Associations,  and  Conferences,  for  the 
initiation  of  original  pharmaceutical  research,  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  in  research,  and  for  the  free  publication  of  the 
res  nits  of  research. 

Preparation:  To  manipulate  raw  drugs  and  to  manufacture 
compounded  drugs  is  perhaps  pharmacy's  most  special  duty,  the 
work  which  gives  to  pharmacy  a  distinctive  stamp  amongst  man's 
many  vocations.  For  it  is  her  peculiar  art  to  find  the  fittest  form 
in  which  the  animal  product.,  the  medicinal  plant,  or  the  crude 
mineral  shall  most  directly,  easily,  and  even  pleasantly  it  may  be, 
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do  the  work  ifc  is  designed  to  do.  From  the  plant,  animal,  or 
mineral  which  observation  or  more  minute  research  has  shown 
to  have  medicinal  value,  pharmacy  must  carefully,  step  by  step, 
and  constantly  testing  progress,  eliminate  what  is  valueless,  until 
she  is  able  to  say  that  a  simple  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction 
contains  all  the  activity  of  the  raw  material.  Perhaps  she  finds 
that  the  active  matter  is  only  removable  by  more  spirituous  fluids, 
and  hence  produces  a  "tincture."  Maybe  she  proves  that  the 
aqueous  or  spirituous  fluid,  without  harm  and  with  some  advantage, 
nuty,  by  the  boiling  away  of  the  solvent;  be  concentrated  to  a  soft 
solid  or  '*  extract."  Possibly,  after  much  labour,  she  obtains  from 
the  crude  drug  one  or  more  of  the  actual  principles  in  which  reside 
its  activity;  extracting  such  an  alkaloid  as  quinine,  such  a  sub- 
stance as  salicin,  such  a  body  as  citric  acid,  such  a  salt  as  cream 
of  tartar.  Whether  she  always  extracts  the  active  principle  or 
not,  she  must  ascertain  its  properties  in  order  that  its  presence 
may  at  any  time  be  verified,  or  perhaps  its  purity  be  demonstrated, 
and  in  order  that  she  may  avoid  mixing  antagonistic  or  incom- 
patible drugs  when  she  distributes  compounded  drugs  to  the  public. 
To  accomplish  this  manufacturing  or  manipulative  work,  either 
all  or  some  of  the  followers  of  pharmacy  must  possess  extensive 
knowledge.  They  must  have  sufficient  preliminary  education 
and  mental  training  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  study  the 
scientific  books  they  will  have  to  master,  and  to  comprehend  the 
principles  on  which  their  work  is  based.  They  must  as  pupils  give 
a  few  years  to  the  acquirement  of  materia  pharmcbceutiea,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the  standard  physical  characters, 
the  general  medical  qualities,  and  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  elaborated  materials  or 
mixtures  of  niaterials  which  they  desire,  sooner  or  later,  to  prepare 
for  themselves.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  botany,  as 
well  as  of  animal  and  mineral  products,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal. 
They  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  natural  forces  and  of* 
mechanics,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  convert  the  raw  drugs  into 
preparations  having  the  maximum  of  medicinal  activity  and 
convenience  of  form  or  shape,  with  the  minimum  of  unpleasant 
flavour,  odour,  and  appearance.  They  must  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  qualitative 
character  of  many  drugs,  and  the  quantitative  character  of  most, 
the  purity  of  the  chemical  substances  which  they  purchase,  the  state 
of  activity  of  preparations  that  have  been  long  in  stock,  the  com- 
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pafcibility  or  incompatibility  of  the  components  of  mixtures  they  are 
called  upon  to  prepare.  A  very  large  amonnt  of  such  professional 
and  commercial  knowledge  mnst  be  forthcoming  somehow  and 
somewhere  from  the  pharmaceutical  body  for  pharmacists  rightly  to 
do  their  dnty  to  the  State,  as  elaborators,  or  manufacturers,  or  com- 
pounders of  drugs.  Whether  all  pharmacists  or  only  some  should 
possess  this  knowledge,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  discussed.  The 
point  up  to  which  division  of  labour  is  desirable  and  beyond  which 
it  is  undesirable,  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

Distribution  :  In  every  civilized  state  somebody  must  bring 
drugs  within  reasonable  reach  of  every  household.  Very  diflferent 
agents  perform  this  duty.  There  is,  first,  the  pharmacist  proper, 
who  is  not  only  a  distributor  but  a  manufacturer  or  compounder  of 
most  pharmaceutical  preparations  he  distributes  ;  the  man  who  can 
warrant  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  every  drug  he  distributes, 
either  because  he  has  tested  it,  or  because  he  has  made  it  himself 
from  materials  which  his  professional  knowledge  tells  him  to  be 
trustworthy  ;  the  only  pharmacist,  therefore,  who  can  offer  a  personal 
guarantee  that  the  medicine  prescribed  by  a  physician  will,  as 
medicine,  have  the  effect  intended.  There  is  next  the  druggist,  who 
makes  few,  if  any,  compounds,  trusting  for  their  purity  and 
efficiency  to  wholesale  manufacturers,  and  who  is  able  to  test  few, 
if  any,  of  the  articles  supplied  to  him ;  but  who  has  such  experience 
of  pharmacy  as  well  fits  him  to  supply  a  widespread  demand  for 
drugs — especially  in  suburbs  of  cities,  and  in  the  small  towns  and 
the  villages  of  a  country.  Third  in  importance  as  a  distributor  of 
drugs,  is  the  geperaJ  practitioner  of  medicine,  who,  if  he  even  has 
less  knowledge  of  drugs  than  the  druggist  just  alluded  to,  supplies 
an  important  demand,  not  only  where  pharmacists  could  do  the 
work,  but  in  outlying  country  districts  remote  from  a  droggist's 
shop  of  any  kind.  Fourthly,  the  distribution  of  drugs  is  effected, 
to  some  extent  in  the  aggregate,  in  certain  countries,  by  shopkeepers 
other  than  druggists ;  that  is  to  say,  by  grocers,  drapers,  and  such 
vendors,  who  admittedly  know  nothing  aboat  drugs,  and  who, 
except  that  they  buy  in  bulk  from  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  retail  in  small  quantity,  sell  the  drugs  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  received.  Lastly,  drug  distribution,  of  a  kind,  is,  in 
some  countries,  extensively  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  portable 
proprietary  preparations  termed  ''patent,"  though  only  so-called 
now-a-days,  in  a  luctts  a  non  lucendo  sense,  the  composition  of  most 
of  them  being  a  secret.  These  compounds  pass  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  either  by  the  agency  of  the  retail  dealer,  often  but 
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not  alwaj-s  a  pharmacist,  or  through  the  post-offioe.  The  maker  of 
the  "  patent  medicines  "  may  or  may  not  be  a  person  having  know- 
ledge of  drngs,  and  may  not  even  reside  in  the  country  in  which  his 
articles  are  sold,  therefore  may  not  be  legally  responsible  for  any 
barm  caused  by  their  nse  or  misuse. 

The  relative  numbers  of  these  five  classes  of  drng  distributors 

doubtless   Tary  considerably  in   different  countries,  and   probably 

cannot  be  ascertained  for  any  one  country.     In  Great  Britain,  for 

instance,  there  are  some  thirteen  thousand  registered  "  Chemists 

and  Drng^sts,"  but  how  many  of  these  are  in  business  on  their 

own  account,  and  how  many  are  assistants  who  have  passed  the 

qaalifyin^  examination,,  we  do  not  know ;    nor  do  we  know  how 

many  of  those  in  business  on  their  own  account  are  mere  vendors 

of  drugs,  and  how  many  can  give,  respecting  all  their  drugs,  the 

personal   guarantee  of  purity  and   efficiency  already  alluded  to. 

There     are     twenty- three    thousand     registered    practitioners    of 

medicine  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  how  many  of   these 

are   direct   distributors   of   medicines   we  do   not  know.      What 

amounts    of   drugs   are  annually  sold   by  grocers,    di*apers,    and 

other    son- pharmaceutical    vendors    we    do    not    know.     Patent 

medicine  stamp  duty  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £140,000  was  paid 

into  our  Inland  Revenue  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  which 

is  equivalent  to  at  least  one  million  of  pounds  as  the  present 

annual   payment  by  the  public   for  secret  remedies.     But  many 

proprietary  medicines  are  not  liable  to  stamp  duty;  so  that  the 

extent  to  which  drugs  are  distributed  in  this  way  we  do  not  quite 

know,  though  it  is  obviously  very  considerable. 

Thus  far  the  position  of  pharmacy  in  relation  to  the  State  has 
been  defined,  and  an  outline  given  of  the  means  or  method  or 
machinery — ^partly  haphazard,  partly  almost  naturally  evolved — 
by  which  pharmacy  performs  her  State  functions  of  collecting, 
elaborating,  and  distributing  drugs. 

Does  this  existing  condition  of  pharmacy  admit  of  improve- 
ment ?     If  BO,  in  what  directions  ? 

These  are  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  community. 
They  also  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  pharmacist,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  bounden  duty  to  the  State,  and  from  that 
of  obvious  self-interest. 

That  the  pharmacy  of  the  present  day  admits  of  improvement 
^ill  probably  be  admitted  by  the  pharmacists  of  every  S»tate. 
What  human  institution  does  not  ?  But  respecting  the  directions 
111  which  improvements  may  be  effected,  the  period  at  which  they 
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may  be  infroduced,  and  the  rate  at  whicli  they  may  be  carried  out, 
there  will  be  differeDoes  of  opinion,  especially  as  regards  different 
States.  The  pharmacists  of  each  separate  nation  must  therefore 
separately  discnss  this  question,  at  all  events,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  international  discussion  at  any  future  time.  Our  own  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  pharmacy  to  the  State  will  at  present  be 
carried  on  solely  from  the  British  standpoint. 

CoLLiscnoN;  Elaboration;  Distribution.  Let  us  again  in  this 
order  consider  the  general  direction  of  possible  improvements  in 
our  important  and  honourable  State  relations :  our  relations  ou 
the  one  hand  to  remedial  agents,  and  on  the  other  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  need  remedial  agents. 

Collection,  including,  as  already  indicated,  commercial  investi- 
gations and  original  research.  The  therapeutical  importance  of 
quinine  and  morphia  have  secured  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cinchona  tree  and  the  opium  poppy;  but  for  the  vast  majority 
of  vegetable  drugs,  we  still  have  to  rely,  as  regards  quality,  on  the 
somewhat  capricious  kindness  of  unlaided  nature,  and  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  too  often  on  the  good  and  bad  consciences,  and 
perhaps  commercial  cupidities,  of  more  or  less  ignorant  and  irre- 
sponsible collectors.  Why  should  not  drug  farms  be  more  generally 
established,  even  in  Great  Britain  ?  Is  land  required  P  Many  food 
farms  are  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  Would 
farming  other  than  food  farming  be  likely  to  be  remunerative  P 
Flower  farming  and  fruit  farming  are  among  the  most  lucrative 
callings  in  these  islands.  Could  not  some  pharmaceutical  body 
emulate  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  with  its  Wobum  experi- 
mental farm  P  May  we  not  hope  that  a  Lawes  will  arise  in  phar- 
macy, who,  founding  a  Bothamstead,  will  pioneer  us  towards  the 
successful  scientific  cultivation  of  most  of  the  medicinal  plants. 
The  area  of  pharmaceutical  research,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that 
term,  including  improved  modes  of  collecting  as  well  as  of  investi- 
gating drugs,  could  be  extended  by  the  State,  by  societies,  and  by 
individuals.  But  State  aid  to  research  of  any  kind  is  almost  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  State  control,  and  some  peoples  are  impatient 
of  control,  and  do  their  duties  to  their  calling  and  to  the  public  with 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  State  aid 
in  carrying  on  research  in  pharmacy  would  probably  be  less  effec- 
tive than  internal  effort,  hence  improvement  in  pharmaceutical 
research  by  such  aid  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Internal  effort  to 
improve  and  extend  pharmaceutical  research  may  come  from  socie- 
ties  and  from  individuals.     And  already  in   Great    Britain  the 
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Pharmaceutical  Society  and  tbe  Pharmaoentioal  Conference  have 
^ven  good  aid  to  research,  especially  in  affording  opportunities  for 
individuals  in  pharmacy  to  bring  their  researches  before  their 
fello^v  pharmaoistR,  to  publish  researches  without  expense,  and  in 
tbe   caae  of  the  Conference  to  carry  on  researches  at  diminished 
expense.     But  any  really  comprehensive  scheme  of  aid  to  research 
by  societies,  as  societies,  needs  far  more  ample  funds  than  those  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bodies  just  named  ;  and  the  source  of  such  funds 
is  not  obvious  so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  pharmacists  of  the 
country  stand  aloof  from  the  other  third  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  general  pharmaceutical  welfare,  withholding  even  that  small 
annual  subscription  which,  contributed  by  the  many,  would  allow 
of  so  mnch  good  in  many  directions  being  accomplished.     In  the 
matter  of  pharmaceutical  research  by  individuals,  English  phar- 
macists, even  with  the  limited  aid  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
or  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  are  holding  their  own,  let  us 
hope,  but  not  much  more.     Such  men  as  a  Deane,  a  Morson,  or  a 
Squire  need  no  incentive.    Force  of  character  and  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake  have  always  and  will  always  bring  a  few  such  men  to 
the  front,  but  we  can  never  hope  to  see  many  there.    The  educational 
endeavours  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  during 
the  past  forty  years  have  always  included  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
the  encouragement  of  research,  and  associations  of  students  and  as- 
sistants for  the  prosecution  of  investigations,  more  or  less  original, 
have  been  the  immediate  outcome,  a  subsequent  result  being  the 
enleavening   spread   of  active  workers   at  original  research,  and 
men   having   sympathy   with  original    research,    throughout   the 
whole    country.      The  introduction   of    compulsory    examination 
ioto  British  pharmacy  in  1868  was  expected  to  result,  inter  alia, 
in  such  an  impetus  to  education   as  won  Id  carry  large  numbers 
of  young  pharmacists  into  the   region  of  original  investigation. 
That  such  an  impulse  has   not  resulted,   that   the  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  detected,   and  that  a  remedy  has  been   found 
i^ud   is    to   be   applied   forthwith,   are   now   matters   of   history. 
Soon  again  will  every  young  pharmacist  in   this  country  have 
BQch  opportunities  for  acquiring  sound  pharmaceutical  education  as 
will  start  him  fairly  on  the  road  to  research ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  a  certain  proportion  will  continue  to  travel  along 
that  grand  highway.      Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  Great  Britain, 
let  us  hope,  will  be  not  only  abreast,  but  ahead,  of  other  countries 
iQ  the  matter  of  pharmaceutical  discovery ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
ttatter  of  a  more  extended  and  trustworthy  7nateria  medica. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  improved  collection  of  dmgs,  tberefore,  b- 
clading  the  development  of  the  maximum  activity  of  mediciEa' 
plants  and  general  control  over  their  growth,  and  inclading  the 
prosecntion  of  those  branches  of  original  research  which  shall  ex- 
tend  the  number  and  the  definiteness  of  drugs,  there  is  room  for 
great  improvement  in  English  pharmacy. 

Elaboration  :  Is  a  State  best  served,  as  regards  pharm&cj,  bj  a 
large  number  of  distributors  of  elaborated  drugs,  only  a  few  persocs 
being  manufacturers  of  the  preparations,  or  by,  probably,  a  smaller 
number  of  distributors,  each  however  making  his  own  prepaxatioos  r 
"  A  smaller  number,"  because,  in  any  calling,  the  greater  the  skill 
knowledge,  and  intelligence  of  its  followers,  the  greater  their  reason- 
able expectations  of  remuneration,  and  therefore  the  fewer  that  c&n 
be  supported  by  the  community.       Now,  in   Great   Britain,    un- 
questionably, the  tendency — at  all  events  during  the  past  fifty  j&its 
— has  been  for  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  distributors  of  drags  to  manu- 
facture their  own  medicinal  preparations,  the  retailer  relying  for 
these  more  and  more  on  wholesale  manufacturers.     Is  this  practice 
likely  to  promote  the  interests  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  phar- 
macist himself  P     In  dealing  with  a  druggist  for  drugs,  simple  or 
compound,  the  public  expect  to  be  served  with  what  is  trustworthy. 
The  vendor  is  a  "  chemist "  as  well  as  a  druggist ;  therefore,  pre- 
sumably, he  can  chemically  veiify  the  trustworthiness  of  those  of 
his  drugs  which  have  chemically  definite  characters.     But  he  is  a 
"druggist*'  as  well  as  a  chemist;   therefore,  presumably,  he  cau 
guarantee   the   trustworthiness   of    his    non-chemical   drugs   and 
drug- compounds.      How   can  he   do   this  if   he  has   not  himself 
prepared  those  compounds  ?      For  they  cannot  be  assayed  chemi- 
cally.    Nay,  if  he  has  not  himself  made  them  from  the  raw  drugs, 
and  thus  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  latter  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them,  and  a  thorough  judge  of  their  character,  how 
can  he  guarantee  the  quality  even  of  what  few  drugs  be  may  sell  in 
the  raw  state  ?     Further,  if  a  druggist  has  not  made  his  own  pre- 
parations, and  has  not  frequently  tested  those  he  purchases — ^because 
he  himself  cannot  test  them,  or  because  they  are  beyond  the  grasp 
of  chemical  analysis, — is  he  one  whit  the  superior  in  pharmacj  to 
his  neighbour,  the  medical  practitioner  P     Possibly  both  purchase 
their  compounds  of  the  same  wholesale  dealer.     And  if  such  a  ioi- 
disant  druggist  is  not  more  of  a  druggist  than  the  ^medical  prac- 
titioner,  where  is  the  foundation  for  the  hope  that  the  medical 
practitioner  will  some  day  turn  over  all  his  medicine- making  to  the 
pharmacist  ? 
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Again,  if  the  drnggist  is  onlj  a  distributor  and  not  a  compounder 
T  elaborator  or  niannfactnrer  of  drugs,  has  he  mach  more  claim 
o  be  even   a  distributor  than  a  grocer  or  any  other  trader  who 
rays  or  distributes  drugs  ?     Is  the  State  much  better  served  by 
)ne  of  these  distributors  than  by   the  other?     Let  there  be  no 
nisunderstanding  here.     The  cry  of  "  drugs  for  the  draggist "  is 
A  good  and  wise  cry,   but  only  when  foanded   on  the  draggist's 
knowledge    of  drugs,  and   on   his    personal    guarantee   of   their 
efficiency, — a  gnarantee  founded,   as  before  stated,  on  his  having 
either  made  or  frequently  tested  all,  or  practically  all,  of  his  pre- 
parations.       If    he    merely   bnys  and    sells    them,   without   such 
personal  knowledge,  he  oats  his  own  professional  platform  from 
heneath  his  feet.     Having  taken  up  the  ground  of  a  mere  trader, 
can  he  wonder  if  other  more  astute   traders  beat  him  on   that 
ground.     Neglecting  what  ought  to  be  his  own  cherished  art  of 
elaborating  or  compounding  his  preparations,  can  he  wonder  if  he 
has  to  relinquish  that  remuneration,  those  profits,  which  were  bom 
of  the  times  when  the  druggist  was  such  a  manufacturer,  and 
^hich  profits  are  still  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  so  manufacture. 
Relinquish  them  he  must  if  he  deliberately  labours  on  the  lines 
o(  mere  trade.     In  these  days  o!  over-population  and,  consequently, 
keen  competition,  no  other  result  can  ensne.     It  is  a  case  of  reaping 
what  is  sown.    And  the  sooner  such  a  man  realizes  his  position  and 
adds  to  his  trade  the  trades  of  those  who  otherwise  will  supplant 
him,  the  sooner  will  he  be  saved  from  rain.      This  differentiation 
between  trading  retail  druggists  and  manufacturing  retail  draggists 
is  already  going  on.     Afterwards  there  will  be  another.     Some  day 
what  remains  of  the  trading  retail  druggist's  trade  in  drags  will 
flow  away  from  him  to  the  counter  of  the  manufacturing  retail 
druggist,  even  though  the  latter  be  charging  higher  prices  ;  for  in 
proportion  as  purchasers  find  they  cannot  judge   for  themselves, 
they  will  go  to  those  who  can  judge  for  them.      Then  if  the  trader 
has  cultivated  other  trades,  he  will  have  them  to  fall  back  upon, 
^fortunately,  in  the  long  run  the  fittest  must  survive:  the  fittest 
tradesman  who  is  only  a  tradesman,  and  the  fittest  pharmacist  who 
is  a  tradesman  and  a  professional  man  too.     Does  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal apprentice  of  to-day  desire  future  pharmaceutical  success  P     Let 
him  master  the  principles  of  his  art.   Let  him  practically  learn  how, 
by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  botany,  to  test  the  quality  of  most  of 
the  articles  he  works  with,  and  how  to  manufacture  most  of  those 
that  cannot  be  tested. 
Broadly,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  sound  policy,  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  medicinal  oomponnds  by  a  few  draggists  only,  and  their  mere 
distribation  by  the  many,  is  a  practice  tx>  be  deprecated.  Clearly,  too, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  eyery  druggist  shonld  be  really, 
as  well  as  nominally,  a  druggist, — a  man  who  is  able  to  test  or  to 
manufacture  every  one  of  his  own  preparations.  All  efforts  to  secure 
future  drug-dealing  and  drug- working  to  druggists  must  be  founded 
on  personal  professional  knowledge  possessed  by  every  pharmacist 
A  medical  practitioner  purchasing  drugs  at  all,  will  surely  prefer  to 
obtain  them  from  the  neighbouring  druggist  rather  than  from  a 
distant  source,  if  he  knows  that  the  druggist  can  give  the  guarantee 
of  genuineness  that  he  himself  cannot  provide,  and  if  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  May  he  not  in  many  cases  go 
further,  and  give  up  dispensing  bodily,  if  in  the  matter  of  trust- 
worthiness of  materials  the  druggist  can  beat  him,  and  if,  of  course, 
neither  he  nor  his  patient  suffer  too  severely  in  pocket  ?  For  the 
practitioner  will  thus  get  that  personal  guarantee  which  should  be 
the  druggist's  most  treasured  possession,  a  guarantee  which  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  stronger  when  afforded  by  a  neighbour 
than  when  offered  by  the  distant  dealer,  especially  when  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  only  afforded  at  second  hand  by  a  price  list  or  a 
traveller.  Contrast  the  value  of  the  guarantee  of  a  retailer  who  is 
also  a  maker,  with  that  of  a  druggist  who  can  only  trust  to  the 
respectability  of  a  maker  separated  from  him  by  two  or  three 
different  agents  and  by  scores  or  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
miles.  Some  preparations  will  doubtless  always  be  better  made 
by  one  man  than  by  another,  or  by  few  persons  rather  than  by 
many.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  damp  the  ardour  of  discoverers,  in- 
ventors, or  originators,  in  great  things  or  in  small.  And  let  us 
always  welcome  to  our  shores  anything  of  excellence  that  may  be 
offered  to  us  by  other  countries.  But  if  pharmacy  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  State,  and  if  that  health  and 
welfare  are  affected  by  the  personal  skill,  knowledge,  and  ability  of 
the  pharmacist,  let  us  avoid  those  false  but  specious  principles,  and 
those  falser  and  more  specious  practices,  which  would  sink  pharma- 
cists to  the  level  of  mere  traders,  mere  dealers,  mere  agents,  worthy 
and  honourable  enough  in  their  sphere  though  such  men  might  be. 
In  the  matter,  then,  of  the  elaboration  of  drugs  by  all  druggists, 
as  against  elaboration  by  a  few  druggists  and  distribution  by  the 
many,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  English  pharmacy ; 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  preparation  of  his  own  com- 
pounds is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  the  British  phar- 
macist.    Ko  doubt  druggists  who  are  manufacturers  as  well  a.^ 
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retailers  of  the  preparations  on  their  Bhel7e8,  may  readily  enough  be 

fonud ;   bat  it  is  a  fact  that  many  druggists  scarcely  make  even 

tbeir   own  pills,  but  purchase  them  of  wholesale  makers  (or  even 

only  of  dealers)  who  reside,  it  may  be,  in  quite  another  county, 

possibly    in  another  country  or  in  another  continent  altogether. 

Whab  can  such  a  druggist  know  of  the  quality  of  such  articles  P 

He  urges  the  respectability  of  their  maker.    But  how  much  can  he 

know  of  the  characters  of  makers  separated  from  him  by  an  ocean  ? 

After  a  time  prominent  makers  may  be  severely  pressed  by  more 

obscure   manufacturers,  and  he  may  be  dealing  with  some  of  the 

latter,    whose    probity,   with  a  sense   of   responsibility  naturally 

diminished  by  distance,   may  have  given  way.      In  purchasing 

preparations  cheaper,  as  such  a  druggist  thinks,  than  he  can  make 

them  himself,  and,  still  sadder  to  say,  perhaps  better  looking,  is  he 

not  baying  pottage  with  the  coinage  of  birthrights?     Is  he  not 

dealing  disastrously  with  his  own  interests,   and  with   those  of 

the  State,  in  which  he  is  after  all  but  a  steward  P 

Into  the  question  of  improvements  in  the  elaboration  of  particular 
drugs  it  is  not  desirable  now  to  enter ;  first,  because  it  is  dealt  with 
iu  the  list  of  subjects  for  research  annually  issued  by  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference ;  secondly,  because  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion will  not  permit  it  to  pass  out  of  sight ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
it  would  be  xmwise  to  dwarf  the  importance  of  the  main  question 
just  considered. 

Distribution:  Given  a  body  of  pharmacists,  each  member  of 
which  can,  respecting  his  drugs  and  drug  compounds,  supply  either 
the  analytical  or  the  synthetical  guarantee  of  efficiency  and  trust- 
worthiness, then  a  State  is  best  served  by  drug  distribution  being 
limited,  on  the  whole,  to  such  a  body.     Limited  as  a  rule.     For  just 
as  some  drug-compounds  will  probably  always  best  be  prepared  by 
the  few  and  distributed  by  the  many,  so  the  distribution  of  drugs 
to  dwellings  remote  from  towns  wiU  probably  always  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  mere  distributors.     The  main  limitation  of  drug- 
aupply  to  the  public  should,  however,  be  to  qualified  draggists — 
men  who  prepare  as  well  as  distribute.     The  public  in  a  sparsely 
populated  district  might  purchase  drugs  of  a  mere  distributor 
rather  than  do  without  them,  especially  if  the  real  manufacturer 
^ere  not  far  ofi*,  and  whose  personal  guarantee  were  available  at 
the  cost  of  a  long  walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  short  railway  journey — ^just 
Mthe  services  of  a  solicitor's  confidential  clerk,  or  of  a  medical 
practitioner's  assistant,  will  be  accepted  in   the  absence  of  those 
of  the  principal.      Bearing    in   mind,   however,   the   importance 
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in  pharmacy  of  the  inflaence  of  the  personal  guarantee,  and  that 
this  inflaence  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  the  more  it  is  stretched, 
the  distribntion  of  drugs  should,  obviously,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  pharmacy  itself  be  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  those  who 
can  afford  such  a  personal  guarantee — to  those  who,  let  me 
reiterate,  either  compound  or  test  every  drug  they  distribute.  In 
the  matter  of  pharmacy  a  State  will,  year  by  year,  be  better  and 
better  served  to  the  extent  to  which  there  obtains  a  pharmaceutical 
policy  that  provides  for  the  growth,  not  of  those  already  named  as 
mere  distributors  of  drugs,  but  of  druggists  who  are  manufacturers 
and  distributors  too. 

The  third-named  agent  of  drug  distribution,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, cannot  be,  and  probably  never  desires  to  be,  a  competent 
pharmacist.  He  has  never  professed  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  distributor  of  drugs,  and  as  year  by  year  the  demands  upon  his 
medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary  skill  become,  as  they  do,  greater  and 
greater,  he  will  probably  find  his  pecuniary  interests,  his  tastes,  and 
his  aspirations  for  social  position,  prompting  him  to  relinquish 
drug  distribution  altogether.  Let  pharmacists  take  care  previously 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  that  will  then  fall  into  their 
hands ;  for  whatever  be  the  period  when  such  a  state  of  things 
comes  to  pass,  it  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  public  demand  for  more 
and  better  work  all  round,  from  the  pharmaceutical  as  well  as  from 
the  medical  practitioner ;  nay,  the  period  of  the  demand  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  promise  and  power  of  the  potential 
supply.  Doubtless  the  country  doctor  will  always  carry,  or  hold 
himself  ready  to  carry,  in  his  pocket,  his  saddle-bag,  or  his  carriage, 
agents  which  heal  as  well  as  agents  which  hurt,  agents  to  inject 
into  the  flesh  as  well  as  those  with  which  it  may  be  incised,  agents 
in  the  form  of  the  soothing  pill  or  the  stimulating  spirit.  But  for 
the  compounding  of  even  these  he  will  look  to  the  pharmacist  proper, 
who  with  dae  and  dignified  respoosibility  will  be  near  at  hand  to 
supply  fresh  and  trustworthy  fluids,  convenient  combinations,  and 
palatable  preparations,  and  who  will  receive  adequate  but  not  ex- 
travagant remuneration. 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  drugs  by  retail  vendors  other  than 
competent  and  trustworthy  druggists,  it  is  open  to  very  serious 
question  whether  a  State  does  not  get  more  harm  than  good  by  such 
a  practice.  Such  vendors  can  offer  no  personal  guarantee  either  of 
the  purity  or  the  efficiency  of  their  drugs.  The  practice  may 
perhaps  be  tolerated  for  a  time  in  a  country  where  the  machinery 
for  the  supply  of  druggists  who  are  compounders  as  well  as  dis- 
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tribntors  is  incomplete.     But  in  a' State  in  wbich  all  the  druggists 
are  competent  for  their  work,  the  supply  of  medicinal  agents  by 
vendors  other  tiian  dmggiste  should  only  be  permitted  in  districts 
where  population  is  below  a  given  number  per  square  mile,  and  then 
only  in  unbroken  packets  supplied  by  a  not  far-distaut  registered 
and  responsible  pharmacist.     With  non-pharmaceutical  vendors  of 
drugs  nanst  be  classed  co-operative  stores.      For  personal  respon- 
sibility respecting  either  raw  or  compounded  drugs  is  scarcely  com- 
patible v^ith  the  co-operative  system.     The  companies  who  own 
co-operative  stores  do  not  make  their  own  drug  compounds.     They 
are  mere  distributors.     They  could  not  well   do  or  be  anything 
else.      At   first  sight  it  would  appear   that  such  an   undesirable 
condition   of    things    for    the    welfare    of    the  public  might    be 
remedied  by  the  employment  at  such  stores  of  a  staff  of  properly 
qualified  pharmacists;    men  who  could  not  only  discriminate  be- 
tween good   and  bad  raw  drugs,  but  who  could  and   would  test 
all  supplied  drugs  admitting  of  assay,  and  who  could  guarantee 
the  quality  of  all  other  preparations  because  they  had  made  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  reason  why  such  a  remedy  could  not 
work,  for  then  the  cost  of,  and  hence  the  prices  charged  for,  dis- 
pensing prescriptions  would  necessarily  be  pretty  much  those  of 
ordinary  retail  shops,  and  the  inducement  for  the  public  to  deal 
at  stores  rather  than  at  shops  would  cease.     Besides,  long  before 
such  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  society  will  probably  find  that  money 
saved  at  co-operative  stores,  having  to  be  expended  in  those  rates 
and  taxes,  and  in  those  many  services  now  paid  for  by  shopkeepers, 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  State  advantages  in  leaving  trade  to 
the  trader,  and  certainly  in  leaving  the  half-trade,  half-profession 
of  pharmacy  to  the  pharmacist. 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  drugs  in  the  form  of  proprietary 
preparations,  especially  those  called  patent  medicines.  The  question 
here  must  be  not  so  much  what  improvements  can  be  effected  in 
this  mode  of  distributing  drugs  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  as, 
cannot  the  inexorable  demand  for  simple  medicinal  remedies  by  the 
public  be  supplied  in  a  better  form  than  that  of  patent  medicines, 
^or  the  demand  for  simple  remedies  by  all  persons,  and  the  habit  of 
prescribing  simple  remedies  by  all  persons  for  themselves,  or,  for 
one  another,  are  matters  which  always  have  lain  outside,  and  always 
^ill  lie  outside,  medical  practice  by  professional  men,  a  demand 
ftnd  a  habit  the  source  of  which  lies  deep  down  among  the  springs 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  common  sense  of  free  people.  They 
therefore  scarcely  admit  of  criticism,  and  do  not  admit  of  carping, 

c  c 
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cavilling  objection.  The  demand  and  the  habit  exist  naturally  in 
this  country,  and  mnat  be  dealt  with  wisely.  They  scarcely  admit 
even  of  definition,  or  of  the  drawing  of  any  line  np  to  which  they 
may  go,  and  beyond  which  they  may  not  go.  This  mach  woald 
seem  certain,  however,  that  if  a  mother  for  a  child  or  a  friend  for 
a  friend  may  prescribe  a  remedy  which  has  proved  serviceable 
nnder  similar  circumstances,  snrely  a  drnggpst,  who  is  daily  dealing 
with  remedies  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  may  prescribe  simple 
remedies  too.  If  one  druggist  will  not  do  so,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  another  will;  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  druggists 
generally  do  not  prescribe  simple  remedies,  to  that  extent  patent 
medicine  owners  will  step  in  and  far  less  usefully  supply  the 
irresistible  demand.  Some  medical  men  decry  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing by  druggists ;  but  is  the  demand  for  simple  remedies 
by  channels  other  than  the  medical  man's  prescription  thereby 
curtailed  P  Probably  not.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  such 
medical  men,  and  those  druggists  who  from  various  motives  follow 
the  medical  lead,  thereby  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  patent  medicines  ?  In  the  United  States  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  largely  separated,  and  most  wisely  separated,  from 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  But  besides  this,  the  open  recommen- 
dation of  simple  remedies  by  druggists  is  discouraged.  With  what 
result  ?  In  no  country  is  traffic  in  secret  remedies  more  rife.  It 
is  of  course  wrong  for  the  pharmacist  to  meddle  with  pathology, 
attempting  to  diagnose  while  knowing  nothing  about  the  human 
frame.  I  trust  no  one  will  construe  what  I  have  said  into  support  of 
quackery.  But  whenever  and  wherever  a  druggist  is  free  to  sell 
a  patent  medicine,  he  surely  should  be  free  to  sell  and  be  able  to  sell 
a  simple  remedy  prepared  by  himself,  by  the  aid  of  that  special 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  the  guarantee  that 
he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  drug  distributor.  The  inability 
to  recommend  remedies  characteristic  of  the  mere  seller  of  drugs, 
and  the  professional  jealousy  which  would  stop  a  qualified 
pharmacist  from  recommending  them,  have  probably  done  more  to 
foster  the  present  enormous  demand  for  secret  remedies  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  The  reduction  of  what  is  sometimes 
termed  the  patent  medicine  evil  will  probably  be  efiected,  chiefly, 
by  that  gradual  extension  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  amongst 
our  future  pharmacists,  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  from  their 
own  shelves  simple  remedies  for  those  tiresome  minor  maladies  for 
which  the  public  are  now  driven  to  patent  medicines.  Thd 
druggist  who  in  this  country  prescribes  simple  remedies  is  a  man 
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who  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  wants  of  the  community ; 
a  useful  serrant,  whom  the  pnblic  are  too  mindful  of  their  interests 
ever  to  discharge.  Society  distinguishes  clearly  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  between  this  man  and  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  well  may  be  left  to  seek  tbe  aid  of  one  or  other  as  required. 

For  improyement  in  drug  distribution,  therefore,  we  may  reason- 
ably look  in  two  directions.     First,  in  the  distribution  of  drugs 
being  limited,  in  the  main,  sooner  or  later,  and  of  course  without 
injuring  any  one,  to  druggists,  such    druggists   compounding  as 
well  as  distributing  most  of*  the  drugs  with  which  they  deal.     This 
will  be  brought  about  internally  by  education,  externally  by  legis- 
lation.    Internally  by  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  to  which 
pharmacists  may  now  be  said  to  be  committed,  and  which  may 
be   summed   up   in  the  words  sound   and  thorough  compulsory 
pharmaceutical    education;   externally  by  appropriate  legislative 
enactments.     Improvement  will  result,   secondly,   in  our   having 
in  the  place  of  secret  remedies,  which  are  prescribed  by  persons 
at  a  distance,  who  are  irresponsible,  the  open  recommendation  of 
simple  remedies  by  pharmacists  who  have  made  the  components 
themselves,  and  who  can  guarantee  their  trustworthiness.     This 
too  will  be  brought  about  g^dnally  by  improved  pharmaceutical 
education,  and  by  that  only.     It  would  be  unwise  to  provide  for 
pharmacists  any  modified  medical  education.      Let  there  be  no 
pretence  of  professional  medical  treatment  mixed  up  with  phar.- 
macy.     Let  the  druggist's  recommendation  of  simple  remedies  be 
founded  on  that  knowledge  and  experience  which  comes  of  much 
pharmaceutical  familiarity   with  remedies,  and  on  that  common 
sense  and  perception  in  all  that  pertains  to  drugs,  with  which 
a  properly  and  specially  educated  pharmacist  may  be  credited. 
Indeed,  any  trespassing    on  tbe  purely  medical    domain    would 
necessarily  sooner  or  later  involve  commensurate  punishment. 

Phabmacbutical  Lboislation.  The  old  partnership  of  Chemists 
AND  Dbugqists.  Phabmacbutioal  Obqahization. — ^A  few  words  must 
be  added  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Legislation. — As  regards  enactments  that  will  enable  pharmacy 
better  to  perform  her  duties  to  the  State,  they  must  be  of  two 
kinds — each  complementary  to  the  other.  First,  those  designed  for 
the  well-being  of  thepubho;  second,  those  which  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  the  pharmacist.  It  is  to  the  interest  both  of  the  public 
and  the  druggist  that  the  sale  of  poisons  should  be  restricted,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  both  that  the  sale  of  compounded  drugs  should  be 
i^strioted.    For  a  State  to  assert  that  druggists  must  be  qualified 
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is  onlj,  in  other  words,  to  proclaim  that  drags  should  not  be  soM 
by  anqnalified  persons:    the  one  proposition  is  inyolyed   in  ifa« 
other.     It  is  law  that  the  British  dmggist  mast  be  qualified.     The 
health  and  welfare  of   the  community  has  called  this   law  into 
existence.    Why  P     Because  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity  are  endangered  if  this  dealer  in  drugs  is  not  qualified.     To 
this  end  the  law  has  labelled  him  alone  "  Chemist  and  Dmg^gisi" 
From  this  point  of  view  a  Pharmacy  Act  which  proyides  for  thd 
qualification  of  drug  yendors  without  rendering  penal  the  Tending 
of  drug^  by  unqualified  persons  is  simply  incomplete.      It  is  no 
answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  the  State,  by  protectizig  the 
title  *^  Chemist  and  Druggist,"  has  only  adopted  means  for  the 
proper  supply  of  drags  to  those  of  the  public  who  cannot  judge  for 
themselyes,  and  who  desire  State  guidance,  and  that  to  go  farUier 
than  this  would  be  to  interfere  with  freedom.      Caveat  emptor  does 
not  apply  here,  howeyer  good  the  judgment  for  other  lyings  may 
be.     For  no  ordinary  purchaser  is  able  to  judge  of  drugs.     It  is  too 
bad  to  expect  him  eyen  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  yendor 
solely  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  words  '*  Chemist  and 
Druggist''  in  connection  with  the  shop,   for  the  time-honoured 
coloured  show-bottle  and  a  display  of  senna,  rhubarb,  etc.,  forms 
the  commoner  test.      To  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  puUic 
who  cannot  judge  of  drugs  for  themselyes  something  more  than  the 
test  of  title  should  be  allowed.     But  in  truth  no  such  indirect  mode 
of  providing  the  public  with  qualified  druggists  will  suffice  for  the 
public  welfare.     The  only  way  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  pubUc, 
so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  drugs,  can  be  provided  for,  and  harm  to 
the  public,  as  far  as  it  may  come  from  drags,  be  provided  against, 
is  not  only  to  enact  that  druggists  must  be  qualified,  but  that  drags 
must  not  bo  sold  by  unqualified  persons.      This  is  already  enacted 
for  a  certain  small  number  of  drugs  named  in  a  Schedule  to  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  and  deemed  poisons.      So  far  so  good. 
Bat  all  drugs  are,  more  or  less,  poisons.     The  sale  of  all  drags 
should  be  thus  restricted.      If  there  are  any  substances  sometimes 
used  as  drugs,  but  so  harmless,  and  so  generally  used  for  other 
purposes,  that  to  restrict  their  sale  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
public,  let  such  drugs  alone  be  scheduled  as  those  which  may  be 
sold  by  unqualified  persons.     A  Pharmacy  Act  which  provides  for 
-  the  qualification  of  vendors  of  drugs,  but  contains  no  clause  prevent- 
ing the  sale  of  drugs  by  unqaalified  persons,  is  incomplete.    And  if 
our  own  Pharmacy  Acts  are  thus  incomplete,  the  sooner  they  are 
rendered  complete  by  an  extended  Pharmacy  Act^  the  better  for  the 
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State,  the  pharmacist,  and  the  public.    To  get  oar  legislatare  to  take 

«ka  interest  in  this  matter,  and  to  view  it  in  its  proper  bearings, 

ahonld  be  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  legislatire 

enactments  which  will  better  enable  British  pharmacy  to  perform 

lier  duties  to  the  State.     This  is  no  mere  matter  of  class  legislation, 

l>at  a  subject  of  considerable  national  importance.     Let  us  only 

take  care  that  the  thoroaghness  of  our  pharmaceutical  edacation 

f ollj  demands  or  warrants  such  leg^lation,  which  it  will  do  when 

founded  not  alone  on  that  very  inefficient   test  termed  *'a  pass 

examination,*'  but  also  on  a  properly  arranged  public  curriculum 

diligently  followed  for.  an  appropriate  period. 

Chemists  and  Dbugoists. — An  address  on  the  relation  of 
pharmacy  to  the  State  should  include,  at  all  events  in  Grreat 
Britain,  some  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  implied  duty  of  a 
pharmacist  to  his  country  covered  by  his  use  of  the  designation  or 
title  of  *'  Chemist."  The  English  pharmacist  is  a  "Chemist  and 
Druggist."  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  proper  standard  as  regards  such  a  "  Chemist,"  is  that  of  a 
man  who  is  not  only  a  vendor  of  chemical  substances,  but  who  has 
sufficient  professional  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable-  him  to 
guarantee  analytically  every  one  of  his  drugs  and  chemical  sab- 
stances  that  admits  of  chemical  assay.  And  there  are  large  numbers 
of  pharmacists  in  this  country  who  can  do  all  this  and  more.  Bat 
does  the  average  chemist  and  druggist  of  to-day  come  up  to  this 
standard?  Is  he  even  a  general  trading  chemist?  Is  he  not 
rather  a  man  who  has  left  to  the  oilman  and  the  grocer  the  vend- 
ing  of  '*  soda"  and  other  alkalies,  vinegar  and  other  acids,  delicate 
mineral  and  vegetable  dyes  and  colouring  matters,  and  hosts  of 
such  "  chemicals,"  as  they  are  termed;  a  man  who,  while  calling  him- 
self and  legally  appropriating  to  himself  the  title  of  "  chemist,"  has, 
through  his  ignorance  of  chemical  substances,  allowed  chemists,  who 
dare  not  call  themselves  chemists,  to  establish  shops  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  and  other  chemicals,  and  chemical  and  physical  appa- 
ratus generally  ;  a  man  who,  through  being  unable  to  perform  such 
simple  chemical  operations  as  the  testing  of  a  flaid  excretion  for  al- 
bumen or  sugar,  has  driren  from  his  doors  the  prescription-bearing 
patient  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  albumenoid  or  saccharoid  type ; 
and  a  man  who  has  committed  these  sins  of  omission,  not  always 
because  his  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  pursuit  of  pure 
pharmacy.  Can  such  "  Chemists  and  Druggists  "  wonder  that  their 
calling  is  declining  in  this  country,  when  even  for  chemical  guaran- 
tees of  the  genuineness  *of  their  goods  they  must  rely  on  the  distant 
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wholesale  manufactnTer,  and  for  the  pbarmacentical  attraoiiyeness  of 
prettily  coated  pills,  they  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic?  Will  the  rising  generation  of  pharmacists  allow 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  P  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  pharmacist  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  has  gone 
never  to  return,  but  avast  amount  of  new  work  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old.  Chemistry  is  progressing  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  man's  avocations.  The  trade  in  the  materials  and 
apparatus  for  the  study  and  the  practice  of  chemistry  by  amateurs, 
professional  men,  and  manufacturers,  is  extending  year  by  year. 
Will  trading  "  chemists "  allow  this  chemist's  trade  to  slip 
through  their  hands  ?  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  the  subject  of  purity  of  food,  drink,  drugs,  and  all 
other  things,  occupied  so  much  attention  as  at  present.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  not  for  direct 
analysis  at  the  request  of  ordinary  purchasers  by  officials  under 
the  Acts  relating  to  adulteration — that  Parliamentary  scheme 
(Act  of  1875,  Section  12)  has  entirely  failed— but  for  the  personal 
guarantees  of  vendors  that  articles  sold  are  what  they  are  professed 
to  be.  Who  so  well  able  to  give  this  guarantee  as  the  "Chemist  and 
Druggist "  who  is  a  chemist  as  well  as  a  druggist.  Such  a  chemist 
will  extend  his  trade  over  the  whole  commercial  area  of  chemistry, 
as  well  as  draw  to  himself  those  pharmaceutical  streams  now  flowing 
in  channels  uncontrolled  by  pharmacists.  There  is  also  minor 
professional  work  to  be  done  by  the  "  chemist "  in  such  directions  as 
those  already  indicated ;  work  chiefly  qualitative,  and  for  which  the 
chemist  and  druggist  would  perhaps  only  receive  silver  fees,  but  for 
which  he  would  be  remunerated  over  and  over  again  in  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  his  customers,  and  by  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  prestige  and  status 
it  would  win  for  him. 

Organization. — A  word  respecting  organization  amongst  pharma- 
cists. Organization,  in  the  absence  of  which  any  consideration  of 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  collecting,  elaborating,  or  distributing 
drugs  would  be  little  more  than  a  dream.  Organization,  without 
which  the  duties  of  chemists  and  druggists  to  the  State  will  only  be 
performed  in  an  incomplete  and  haphazard  manner,  and  without 
which  their  own  interests  will  be  developed  or  maintained  very  im- 
perfectly if  at  all.  Such  organization — the  work  of  a  generation  of 
philo-pharmaceutic  pioneers — exists  already  in  this  country  as  re- 
gards  about  one-third  of  the  chemists  and  druggists.  Had  the  other 
two-thirds  responded  to  the  general  appeals  made  by  their  brethren 
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more  than  once  daring  the  past  forty  odd  yean,  it  is  safe  to  aver  that 
not  only  would  the  State  at  this  moment  be  better  served  by 
pharmacy,  but  every  pharmacist  would  be  richer  in  pocket,  richer 
in  social  position,  richer  in  self-respect.  Even  now,  were  the 
advantages  of  union  and  a  pathway  to  union  brought  home  to  every 
pharmacist — which  could  be  well  done  now  that  we  have  a  com- 
plete Register — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  nearly  every  druggist 
having  any  really  important  stake  in  pharmacy  would  join  in 
forming  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  co-extensive 
with  British  pharmacy.  It  would  be  astonishing,  indeed,  if  after 
such  a  special  appeal  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  draggists  in 
the  country  were  found  to  care  so  little  for  the  welfare  either  of 
themselves  or  of  the  community,  or  to  perceive  that  welfare  so 
imperfectly,  as  to  hold  aloof  from  such  an  organization.  Bat  our 
chief  hope  must  rest  with  our  papils  and  young  men.  Cannot  some 
plan  be  carried  out  by  which  all  future  pharmacists  shall  become 
members  of  one  great  national  society  ? 

Conclusion. — In  the  course  of  this  address  on  an  aspect  of 
pharmacy  complementary  to  the  political,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  pharmacy  to  the  State  in  obtaining, 
elaborating,  and  distributing  drugs ;  suggestions  have  been  offered 
by  which  pharmacy  may  better  perform  these  duties  ;  hopes  thrown 
out  respecting  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pharmacy,  though  this  more 
directly  political  qoestion  has  only  been  glanced  at ;  and  for  the 
thoroughly  qualified  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain  gener- 
ally, a  brighter  future  foreshadowed  than  might  at  first  sight  be  an- 
ticipated. Amongst  the  body  there  are  large  numbers  who  can  well 
hold  their  own  with  the  pharmacists  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
whether  as  followers  of  pure  pharmacy  or  as  ^'  chemists  "  as  well  as 
"  druggists."  All  that  these  are  now,  the  rising  generation  of 
pharmacists  should  strive  to  become.  With  a  thorooghly  united, 
thoroughly  edacated,  body  of  pharmacists,  in  number  properly  pro- 
portionate to  the  population  of  the  country,  each  pharmacist  a  unit 
in  one  great  society  of  pharmacists,  we  may  confidently  predict  for 
no  ..very  distant  future  a  relationship  between  pharmacy  and  the 
State  which  shall  be  permanently  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  We 
too 

"...    rest  in  faith 

That  man*B  perfection  is  the  crowning  flower, 

Toward  which  the  urgent  sap  in  life's  great  tree 

Is  pressing, — seen  in  puny  blossoms  now, 

But  in  the  world*s  great  morrows  to  expand 

With  broadest  petal  and  with  deepest  glow.** 
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Mr.  Chipperfikld  said  the  gentlemen  presenj^  had  all  listened 
with  mnch  attention  and  gratification  to  the  eloquent  address  just 
given ;  an  address  eminently  practical  and  fall  of  interest  both  to 
pharmacists  and  the  general  public ;  and  he  would  fain  hope  that 
at  least  some  benefit  to  the  general  public  might  be  the  outcome 
of  its  publication.     It  had  always  seemed  to  him  an  anomaly  and  a 
glaring  injustice,  that  while  the  pharmacist  of  the  present  day  was 
bound  to  acquire  an  excellent  education  and  to  submit  himself  to  a 
stringent  examination,  he  had  no  legal  safeguard  and  possessed  no 
special  privileges  in  carrying  on  his  vocation.     The  mere  scheduling 
of  a  certain  number  of  poisons,  and  he  alone  having  the  right  to 
vend  them,  was  virtually  no  protection  or  benefit  to  him  or  to  the 
public,  and  nothing  more  incontrovertible  was  ever  uttered  than 
the  proposition  that  a  Pharmacy  Act  which  provided  for  the  quali- 
fication of  the  legal  vendors  of  drugs,  but  contained  no  clause  pre- 
venting their  sale  by  nnqualified  persons,  was  incomplete,  it  being 
lame  and  impotent  in  the  extreme.     The  great  difficulty  to  his 
mind  hitherto  had  been  to  see  how  persons  living  in  rural  and 
sparsely  populated  places  were  to  obtain  the  necessary  medicines 
if  only  legally  qualified  pharmacists  might  ven^   them ;  but  the 
suggestion  make  by  the  President  that  unqualified  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  supply  the  consumer  with  such  medicines  only  in 
sealed   packets  supplied  by  qualified  pharmacists  completely  de- 
stroyed that  difficulty.     It  was  his  pleasure  and  privilege  to  propose 
that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  President  for  his 
very  admirable,  eloquent,  and  practical  address. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Dawson  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks.  He  was  quite  sure  the  words  uttered  that  morning  would 
be  read  by  all  English-speaking  pharmacists  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure ;  he  hoped  that  what  the  President  had  foreshadowed 
with  regard  to  legislation  would  be  embodied  in  the  Pharmacy  Bill 
which  he  hoped  it  would  soon  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
introduce. 

Dr.  QuiNLAN  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  motion. 
The  address  presented  a  great  number  of  subjects  which  gave'  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  both  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  also  of  the  pharmacist,  for  he  considered  that  the 
interests  of  these  two  great  callings  were  inseparable.  He  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  remarks  about  the  collection  of  drugs, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  now  conducted.  In  fact,  it  resembled 
the  vicious  system  of  merely  asking .  a  candidate  what  he  knew, 
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vritborit^    any  referenoe  to  where  he  had  heen  educated.     At  present 
they   Iiacl  to  take  drags  collected  by  anybody,  and  depend  on  the 
connxiercial  conscience  for  their  parity,  and,  -with  all  due  respect 
for  tlutt  commercial  conscience,  he  might  say  that  any  one  who  had 
occasion,  as  he  had,  to  go  through  large  samples  and  quantities  of 
drug^s,  ^woald  be  convinced  of  its  extreme  elasticity.     He  thought 
the    Boggestion  made  as  to  the  establishment  of   pharmaceutical 
gardens    ^was  a  very  good  one ;  they  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
trouble   &iid  skill  to  be  brought  to  bear,  but  they  would  certainly 
pa  J.      W^ith  regard  to  the  practicability  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
in  the  botanic  gardens  a  great  number  of  plants  were  grown  on  a 
small    scale,  and  if  a  small  bed  of  plants  could  be  grown  for  the 
instTUction  of  students,  why  should  not   two  or  three  acres  be 
cultivated?      The  greater  certainly  included  the  less.      The  dis- 
tribution of  drug^  was  a  great  difficulty.     He  had  been  convinced 
by   long   experience  that  there  must  be  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
se\>aration  between  the  prescribing  and  compounding  of  drugs ;  he 
believed  the  two  duties  must  be  performed  by  two  entirely  distinct 
classes  of  persons.     There  was  only  one  exception  to  that,  and  that 
was   in  thinly  populated    districts    which   would   not   support  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist ;  there  the  travelling  physician  or  surgeon, 
who  went,  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  would  have  to  carry 
abont  his  own  drags,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  getting 
them  from  a  practical  pharmaceutical  chemist,  who  would  be  able 
to  guarantee  their  purity  either  by  manufacturing  or  testing  them 
himself.     With  regard   to  the  manufacture,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  there  were  some  substances  which  could  not  be  made  with 
economy,  except  on  a  large  scale ;  but  there  was  a  day  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  when  the  bulk  of  pharmacists  made  their 
own  preparations.     Those  happy  days,  when  concentrated  infusions 
and  such  like  things  were  entirely  unknown,  had  gone,  and  he  much 
wished  they  would  return,  and  that  pharmacists  woiild  make  their 
own  preparations  with  the  exception  of  elaborate  chemical  com- 
pounds.     He  had  listened  with  the  deepest  regret  to  the  statement 
that  nearly  a  million  a  year  was  spent  on  patent  medicines.     People 
were  very  fond  of  dosing  themselves,  and  they  would  ask  for  these 
things;  but,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  lay  with 
doctors  and  chemists,  who  should  endeavour  to  diffuse  truer  notions 
amongst  the  masses,  for  it  could  not  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
them  that  one  article  could  not  cure  thirty  or  forty  different  com- 
plaints; and  gradually  he  hoped  they  might  be  able  to  educate 
patent  medicines   off  the   face  of  the  earth.     In  conclusion,  he 
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alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Boyal  University  in  Ireland  required 
from  all  candidates  for  a  medical  or  surgical  degp'ee  a  course  of 
practical  compounding  and  of  pharmacy,  and  it  required  that  this 
should  take  place  in  some  regular  pharmacy,  not  in  a  hospital  or 
dispensary.  He  thought  it  extremely  important  that  members  of 
the  Irish  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  see  that  they  were  not  left 
out  in  the  cold  with  regard  to  g^nting  these  certificates,  which  he 
considered  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  do  as  the  Irish  apothecary. 
He  believed  the  privilege  could  be  obtainad  by  simply  asking  for 
it. 

Mr.  Hampson  wished  to  thank  the  President  for  his  very  able 
address,  but  he  feared  the  hope  he  had  thrown  out  of  getting  so 
much  State  aid  was  rather  illusory ;  at  all  events  they  might  hope, 
however,  to  have  at  some  future  day  the  dispensing  of  medicine 
protected  by  the  State,  and  that  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance. 
He  must  say  he  had  more  faith  in  the  good  results  of  educating  the 
people  themselves  than  in  anything  which  was  done  by  the  State. 
When  the  public  became  more  enlightened  on  these  matters,  it 
would  go  to  the  best  men  it  could  find  in  the  trade  or  profession, 
and  until  that  came  about  he  feared  there  would  not  be  any  great 
change.  In  London  he  feared  that  instead  of  making  any  advance 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  they  were 
rather  going  backwards ;  the  medical  man  seemed  to  look  for  his 
profit  to  the  retailing  of  medicine  and  giving  it  in  the  cheapest 
possible  form. 

Mr.  Atkins  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
address.  Professor  Attfield  had  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  preparing  so  thoughtful  and  ad. 
mirable  an  address,  and  the  highest  compliment  those  present  could 
pay  it  in  return  would  be  not  to  attempt  to  criticise  it  in  detail,  but 
rather  to  peruse  it  carefully,  and  form  their  conclusions  npon  it. 
It  had  been  his  privilege  to  listen  to  many  presidential  addresses, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  listened  to  one  which  appeared  so 
suggestive  and  likely  to  evoke  a  very  large  amount  of  controversy. 
The  very  highest  tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  it  was  that  it  would 
bring  out  the  points  of  difference  in  the  pharmaceutical  world.  The 
division  of  the  subject  was  admirable — collection,  preparation,  and 
distribution  were  three  points  which  could  be  at  once  fixed  in  the 
mind.  He  thought  the  suggestion  of  drug  farms  in  this  country 
a  very  happy  one ;  it  might  be  merely  visionary,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  prove  to  be  practical,  and  that  it  would  become  practicable 
to  produce  on  a  large  scale  anything  which  the  climate  would 
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\Pkdmit.     He  hardly  agreed  with  Professor  Attfield  as  to  the  necessitj 

or  desirability  of  every  chemist  making  all  his  own  preparations. 

^Be  qnite  agreed  with  him  that  the  knowledge  requisite  to  do  it 

ougbt  to  be  there,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the  tendency  of  the  age  was 

x-ather  to  produce  the  best  article  under  the  most  perfect  conditions, 

sach  as  conld  only  be  attained  in  large  manufactories,  where  there 

^wrere  the  best  appliances  and  the  most  complete  division  of  laboar. 

Still,  he  thoroughly  agreed  that  the  knowledge  requisite  to  produce 

all  these  preparations  ought  to  be  possessed  by  pharmacists,  and  if 

they  did  not  all  possess  it  now,  it  should  be  their  earnest  aim  that 

their  sons  and  successors  should  possess  it. 

Professor  Tichbobne  also  desired  to  express  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  address,  and  remarked  that  the  subject 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Quinlan  had  engaged  the  atteniion  of  the  Council 
of  the  Irish  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  and  measures 
were  being  taken  to  secure  if  possible  that  the  education  of  the 
pharmacist  in  Ireland  should  be  available  for  conferring  the  qualifi- 
cation  in  the  compounding  of  drugs  i*equired  of  medical  men. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  by  Mr.  Gbovbs,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Presidbnt,  in  response,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  resolu- 
tion. He  said  he  had  endeavoured,  in  the  words  of  his  predecessor, 
to  give  a  good,  straight  look  at  things  as  they  were,  and  he  had 
also  endeavoured  to  give  a  common-sonse  view  of  things  as  they 
should  be.  What  he  had  said  he  simply  put  forward  as  his  own 
opinions,  and  he  had  been  abundantly  compensated  for  any  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  preparing  the  address  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  received. 


The  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  first  paper 
read  was  the  following : — 

FIRST  REPORT  ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE 
ESSENTIAL  OILS  OF  CINNAMON  AND  CASSIA. 

By  a.  H.  Jackson,  B.Sc,  Ph.C. 

This  investigation  was  begun  in  answer  to  a  question  on  the 
Conference  Blue  List,  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  Labora- 
tories of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

The  oils  were  distilled  by  Mr.  Umney  from  carefully  selected 
fiamples  of  barks : — 100  lbs.  of  the  bark  of  Ginnamomum  Zeylamcum 
yielded  nearly  8  ounces  of  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  200 
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lbs.  of  tbe  bark,  wbose  source  is  yarionsly  ascribed  to  the  Cassia 
Ugnea,  Lav/rus  cassia,  and  Oinnamomun  aromatioum,  yielded  nearly 
16  ounces  of  the  essential  oil  of  cassia;  thns  tbe  barks  practically 
yielded  ^  per  cent,  of  oil  on  distillation. 

The  aim  in  these  experiments  was  to  treat  both  oils  in  a  similar 
way,  in  the  hope  of  separating  some  product  from  the  one  that 
is  either  not  contained  in  the  other,  or  is  contained  in  a  different 
proportion,  and  as  a  physical  examination  only  inrolved  a  very 
slight  consumption  of  material,  the  oils  were  tested  from  both  a 
physical  and  a  chemical  standpoint,  although  the  Conference  ques- 
tion only  asks  for  a  chemical  distinction. 

Physical  Examination. 

Effects  on  the  Senses. — The  oils  had  a  pale-brown  colour,  dis- 
tinctive and  characteristic  odours,  sweet  taste,  the  cinnamon  being 
more  fiery  than  the  cassia. 

Effects  on  Polarized  Light. — Gladstone  says  the  oil  of  cassia  has 
no  effect  (Joum.  Ghem.  Soc,  xvii.,  8).  The  "  Pharmacographia " 
puts  cassia  as  0'1°  dextro-rotatory  with  a  column  50  mm.  long,  and 
cinnamon  as  slightly  las^o-rotatory ;  whilst  Symes  says  that  cassia 
has  a  IsBvo-rotatory  power  of  1^  and  cinnamon  none,  witb  a  column 
100  mm.  long. 

Belative  Densities. — The  density  was  calculated  from  the  formula 

A-«— (Q  -  X)fX,  where  m=the  apparent  weight  in  air;  Q  =  density 
w 

of  the  water  used;  X» density  of  the  air,  at  the  time  of  weighing, 
in  relation  to  water  at  4P  C.  as  the  unit;  w^the  apparent  weigbt 
of  a  volume  of  water  of  density;  Q  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
body.  Ist  weighings  at  17^  C. : — Empty  fla8k=28-466  grams; 
flask  of  water »93'251  grams;  water^^ 64785  grams;  flask  of  cassia 
=  95-583  grams;  cassia= 67-117  grams;  flask  of  cinnamon =93*889 
grams ;  ciuuamon  =  65-423  grams.  Therefore,  cassia  A = 1*0346 ;  cin- 
namon A  « 10086.  2nd  weighings  at  14°  C. :— Empty  flask -28-466 
grams;  flask  of  water =93*257  grams*,  water =64* 791  grams;  flask 
of  cas8ia=  95*819  grams;  cassia= 67*353  grams;  flask  of  cinna- 
mon ==94*013  grams;  cinnamon  =  65*547  grams.     Therefore  cassia 

^=.g||g    (-9993- -0012) +0012=1-0387;  cinnamon  A=  ^||g 

(9993  -  -0012)  +  -0012 = 1-0109, 

The  mean  of  these  two  determinations  fixes  the  density  of  cassia 
at  1*0366,  and  cinnamon  at  1*0097  in  vacuo  and  compared  with 
water  at  its  maximum  density. 
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The  pablished  deDsities  vary  somewhat.  Thus,  thafc  of  cassia  is 
put  as  10297  at  ISS*"  C.  (in  Watts's  Dictionary)  ;  as  1-059  at  11°  C. 
(Wafcts's  Sopplement) ;  as  1*066  ("Pharmacographia") ;  as  1'053 
at  15*5^  C.  (Sjmes) ;  whilst  that  of  cinnamon  is  pat  as  1'085 
("Phannacographia")  ;  as  I'OOS  at  25^  0.  (Gmelin's  "Chemistry'*); 
1-026  at  15-6°  0.  (Symes). 

Their  Absorption  Spectra  were  tried  with  negative  results. 

Befractive  Energy. — The  angle  (^)  of  an  empty,  hollow,  triangular 
prism,  was  determined  by  observing  the  distance  through  which  it 
had  to  be  rotated  in  order  to  see  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  both 
sides  of  the  angle,  which  measured — 1st  reading,  67®  68' ;  2nd  read- 
ing, 68°  5'  10";  mean,  68°  1'  86" -<^.  The  prism  waa  then  filled 
with  the  essential  oils,  and  the  minimum  deviation  (8)  of  a  ray  of 
Na  light  measured : — 

Direct  Reading.  PriBm  Reading, 
let  experiment.        .        .    r  27'   0"        819"  24' 20" 
2iid        „         .        .        .    r25'2(r        319'' 25' 40" 
Mean       ....    r  26' 10"        319**  25     0" 

360°-  (319°  26' -1°  26'  10") -42°  1'  10" -8  for  cinnamon. 

Direct  Reading.  Priam  Reading. 

iBt  experiment        .       .    r26'40"  317'' 29'   0" 

2nd        „         .        .        .     r26'   0"  317°  28'    0" 

Mean       .        .        .        .     r26  20"  817**  28' 30" 

360°  -  (317°  28'  30" -1°  26'  20")  =43°  67  60" «  8  for  cassia. 

The  index  of  refraction  (/a)  was  calculated  from  the  formula 
^sinj  (8+<^) 
^       sin  i  (</»)• 

8ini(42°ri0"  +  68°r36")     sin  60°  1^  22^" 
^^  sin  4  (68°  r  36")  ^  sin  29°  0'  47^ 

6424811 

igcTTjjQ =1*32446  for  cinnamon. 

sin  I  (43°6r60"  +  58°r36'0     sin  60°  69^  42^" 

'*"  sin  i  (58°  1'  36")  '  sin  29°    0'  47^^  * 

6293863 

4y5^j^j^^=- 1*29767  for  cassia. 

The  specific  refractive  energy  was  then  equal  to  \~t~)  where 

(d)  is  the  density  of  the  oils  at  16*6°  C,  thus  cinnamon  =  -  ,  ^,  ^  ~  - 

1-0107 

=  •32102,  and  cassia ^  1:29767-1 «. 28686.      This  energy  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  contained  oinnamaldehyde. 
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From  these  observations  ifc  may  be  inferred  tbat  neither  the 
relative  densities  nor  the  refractive  energies  are  sufficient  guides 
in  distinguishing  mixtures  of  these  oils. 

Chemical  Examination, 

These  oils  consist  chiefly  of  cinnamaldehyde,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  cinnamic  acid,  resins,  and  unexamined  hydrocarbons. 
The  acid  and  resins  are  probably  dne  to  oxidation  of  the  oil, 
as  they  increase  in  amount  with  age  and  exposure.  Of  the  latter, 
Mulder  has  examined  two,  viz.,  the  a-resin,  fusible  at  60^  and  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol ;  and  the  /3-resin,  fusible  at  145°,  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  cold.  There  is  said  to  be  an  unex- 
amined camphor  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  a  stearoptene  in  oil  of 
cassia  ("Fharmacographia  ").  Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz  found  in  oil 
of  cassia  a  crystalline  deposit  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "  benz- 
hydrol,''and  the  formula  Ci^HigOg^  (Wurtz's  "Dictionary"). 
Bizio  says  that  cinnamon  becomes  turbid  at  20°  from  a  deposition 
of  camphor;  and  Margueron  that  it  freezes  several  degrees  below 
zero,  and  then  melts  at  5°  (Gmelin's  "  Chemistry,"  vol.  xiii.).  In 
Gerhardt's  edition  of  Liebig*s  "  Chemistry,"  essence  of  canelle  is 
said  to  solidify  at  -  5°,  and  to  leave  crystals  at  -  20°. 

Fractional  Distillation, — All  temperatures  measured  with  a  centi- 
grade thermometer.  A  portion  of  the  the  oil  of  cassia,  being  neu- 
tral bat  turbid,  was  added  to  some  fased  Ca  CI2,  and  ether ;  then, 
decanted  and  the  ether  distilled  off,  after  which  the  temperature  rose 
to  218°  and  half  the  oil  ca^ie  over,  leaving  a  solid  black  residue. 
This  distillate  was  separated  into  six  parts  by  heating  in  a  small 
retort : — 

1st.  Distilled  under  220°,  small  portions  of  a  yellow  and  a  light 
brown  liquid  which  do  not  mix. 

2nd.  Distilled  about  225°,  brown  liquid. 

3rd.  Distilled  at  242°  to  244°,  large  portion  of  brown  liquid. 

4th.  Distilled  at  245°,  pale  yellow,  about  half  the  bulk  of  the 
brown,  and  more  fragrant. 

5th.  Distilled  about  250°,  yellowish  brown  liquid,  from  which 
fragrant  and  acicular  crystals  separated  out  after  some  weeks. 

6th.  Distilled  above  255°,  small  portion  ot  dark  brown  liquid, 
Besidne,  a  brownish  black  solid,  from  which  white  fumes  arose  on 
strongly  heating,  but  nothing  more  came  over. 

Bertagnini' 8  Method. — This  was  thought  to  be  productive  of  a 
better  result  than  the  method  of  fractionation.  So  that  a  portion  of 
the  cassia  was  shaken,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  a  saturated 
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solntion  of  potassiam  bisulphite,  whereby  a  white  mag^a  and  a 

small  lot  of  yellowish  liqaid  separated  oat;  this  was  filtered  and 

"^i^ashed  with  methylated  spirit  by  the  aid  of  a  Hansen  pamp;  the 

jresidne  on  the  filter,  supposed  to  be  a  crystalline  mass  of  cinnam- 

aldehyde  and  potassiam  bisulphite,  was  put  aside  for  further  inyestiga- 

-fcion.     To  the  filtrate  were  added  water  and  sodium  chloride ;  a  very 

small  quantity  of  oil  separated  out  and  floated  on  the  surface.     The 

supernatant  oil,  removed  by  a  separating  funnel,  was  treated  with 

fused  potassium  carbonate  to  remove  water,  then  dissolved  out  by 

anhydrous  ether ;  after  evaporation  of  the  ether  there  was  left  a 

clear,  brown  oil,  smelling  of  sawdust  and  patchouli  (30)  ;  a  pipette, 

which  had  been  first  tried  for  the  removal  of  supernatant  oil,  was 

washed  with  methylated  spirit  and  then  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 

whereby  a  brownish  violet  colour  was  developed. 

Some  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon  was  treated  in  the  same  way  and 
with  a  similar  result.  Each  oil  yielded  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  the  washed,  damp,  fresh,  crystalline  magma. 

Sometimes  the  oils  did  not  combine  with  the  potassium  bisulphite ; 
and  at  other  times  so  entirely  combined  as  apparently  to  leave  no 
yellow  liquid  (as  if  there  were  nothing  but  cinnamaldehyde  present) ; 
some  of  the  lots  liquefied  and  apparently  separated  into  their 
orig^al  state  immediately  after  combination.  These  liquefied  mix- 
tures of  cassia  and  bisulphite  were  put  into  a  retort,  with  some 
water,  and  distilled  by  passing  steam  through  it ;  a  brown  residue 
(1)  was  left. 

To  the  distillate  sodium  chloride  was  added,  and  it  was  re-distilled ; 
from  the  opalescent  distillates  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  liquid  sepa- 
rated, floating  on  the  surface  and  smelling  of  .oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
Besidue  (1). — On  boiling  some  of  this  clear,  brown,  fragrant, 
thick  solution  with  cupric  sulphate  and  caustic  soda,  it  became 
yellowish  red  and  turbid ;  in  a  little  time  it  separated  into  a  yellow- 
ish brown  liquid  and  a  reddish  brown  residue,  consisting  of  red 
cuprous  oxide  and  an  oily  substance,  which,  on  addition  of  water, 
formed  a  yellow,  turbid  solution  smelling  of  benzyaldehyde ;  there- 
fore No.  1  probably  contains  a  glucoside  or  glucose. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  cinnamaldehyde  is  the  only  constituent 
of  these  oils  which  combines  with  the  potassium  bisulphite,  it  is  in 
the  filtrate  from  their  magmas  that  the  cause  of  difierence  between 
the  oils  is  likely  to  be  found.  But,  as  the  oils  are  said  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  cinnamaldehyde,  there  is  but  a  very  small 
qnanttty  of  material,  and  that  largely  diluted,  left  for  the  investiga- 
tion.   
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The  President  said  pharmacisfcs  had  long  wanted  fco  know  some- 
thing of  the  difierencea  and  the  causes  of  the  differences  between 
the  oils  oE  cinnamon  and  of  cassia,  and  the  Committee  had  asked 
Mr.  Jackson  to  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sabject,  and 
he  would  now  propose  a  yote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  had  so  far  accomplished  the  work.  Mr.  Jackson  had  con. 
firmed  what  had  been  previoaslj  observed,  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  cinnamon  oil  was  considerably  below  that  of  cassia,  for  although 
the  specific  gravities  had  been  given  very  differently  by  different  ob- 
servers, still,  taking  them  all,  it  was  clear  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  cassia  was  considerably  above  that  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  num- 
bers Mr.  Jackson  had  quoted  were  for  cassia  from  10C6  to  1030,  and 
for  cinnamon  from  1035  to  1008  ;  but  he  himself  found  the  speci6c 
gravity  of  oil  of  cassia  was  103?,  while  that  of  cinnamon  was  1010. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  g^at  difference  in  the  refractive  energy. 
Finally,  Mr.  Jackson  said  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference  would 
unfortunately  be  found  in  a  material  which  was  present  in  a  very 
small  proportion  of  both  these  oils,  for  each  of  them  consisted 
largely  of  cinnamaldehyde.  This  was  unfortunate,  because,  though 
they  were  anxious  that  gentlemen  should  work  at  such  subjects  as 
this,  which  required  special  skill  and  expensive  materials,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Conference,  still  there  must  be  a  limit,  and  if  they  were  to 
spend  £10  or  so  simply  to  get  from  one  pound  of  oil  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  material,  which  then  only  might  contain  what 
caused  the  difference  between  the  two  oils,  he  feared  their  funds 
would  be  exhausted  before  they  arrived  at  any  very  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 


The  next  paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  ALKALOIDAL  VALUE  OF  BELLADONNA  PLANTS 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  GROWTH. 

By  a.  W.  Gebrard,  F.C.S. 

At  last  year's  meeting  of  this  Conference  I  presented  my  first 
report  on  belladonna,  the  main  features  of  which  demonstrated  the 
relative  atropine  value  of  cultivated  and  wild  plants.  The  wild 
variety  was  found  to  be  richest  in  atropine,  and,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  the  leaf  in  both  varieties  was  found  to  be  richer  than  the 
root. 
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In  continnatioD,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  this  sammer  two 
specimens  of  the  first  year's  growth  of  the  plant;  likewise  the 
seoond  year's  growth  at  three  periods  of  development,  vis.,  before, 
during,  and  after  flowering.  The  object  as  regards  the  second  year's 
plant  was  to  determine  at  what  period  it  attains  its  maximum  thera- 
peatic  valae. 

Inunediately  on  receipt  of  the  fresh  plants,  the  leaves  and  roots 
were  separated  and  well  dried,  the  estimation  of  the  atropine  being 
completed  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of  collection.  This 
rapidity  of  manipulation  was  considered  advisable,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  changes  plants  nndergo  by  keeping. 

In  the  present  experiments  the  process  by  which  the  atropine 
has  been  estimated  differs  from  that  described  in  my  first  report, 
the  method  of  extraction,  however,  has  been  the  same ;  the  difference 
is  that  I  have  employed  a  volumetric  instead  of  a  gravimetric 
method. 

For  this  purpose,  I  titrate  the  ethereal  alkaloidal  residue  with  a 
centinormal  sulphuric  acid,  100  parts  of  which  is  made  to  exactly 
neutralize  1  part  of  pure  atropine.  The  alkaloidal  residue  being 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  I  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  colour 
with  litmus,  so  as  to  dearly  indicate  the  critical  point.  This  method 
I  find  both  rapid  and  accurate ;  to  test  it,  two  samples  of  commercial 
atropine,  and  two  made  by  myself  from  cultivated  and  wild  plants, 
gave  upon  titration  figures  agreeing  within  1  per  cent.  This 
resQlt,  whilst  demonstrating  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  also  shows 
that  commercial  atropine  is  a  very  pure  substance. 

The  first  year's  plants  examined  were  both  uncultivated,  one 
grown  in  Yorkshire  on  a  chalk  soil,  the  other  in  Sussex  in  leaf 
mould ;  none  of  these  plants  appeared  to  have  flowered ;  they 
averaged  6  inches  in  height,  and  twenty  of  them  yielded  on  drying 
203  gi'ains  of  leaf  and  165  grains  of  root.  These  two  varieties  gave 
the  following  results  : — 

Atrojpine  in  100  parts  Wild  Belladonna^  First  Tear's  Qrowth, 


Boota. 

LeaTM. 

From  chalk  soil 

.     -21 

•23 

From  leaf  mould    . 

.    -09 

•22 

The  only  value  of  this  experiment  is  to  show  that  the  plant  in 
the  first  year  of  its  growth  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of 
atropine  present  in  older  plants,  and  practically  this  is  of  little 
importance,  as  on  account  of  its  small  growth  it  is  never  collected 
^or  the  druggist's  use.     The  result  also  helps  to  confirm  what  I 
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have  stated  in  mj  previous  paper,  viz.,  that  a  chalky  soil  faronrs 
the  formation  of  atropine. 

Examination  of  Second  Tear*8  Plant 

The  cnltivated  kind  only  was  subjected  to  analysis.  It  was  grown 
by  Mr.  Ransom,  of  Hitchin,  and  gathered  in  the  months  of  May, 
Jane,  and  July,  June  being  the  month  when  it  is  nsaally  collected 
for  the  druggist's  nse,  and  woald  be  expected  to  have  arrived  at 
matm*ity.  The  plants  I  received  averaged  8  feet  in  height.  The 
May  plant,  though  not  fully  developed,  had  the  most  luxuriant  crop 
of  leaves.  On  the  June  plants  the  flowers  were  abundant,  but  the 
leaves  were  small.  The  July  plant  was  covered  with  unripe  fruits 
and  small  leaves. 

Atropine  in  100  parts  Cultivated  Belladonna, 
Second  Yearns  Orowth, 

When  Collected.  Leaves.  Boots. 

May -26  .        -21 

June '86  .        -82 

July -84  .        -82 

This  result  shows  that  the  plant  before  flowering  is  not  rich  in 
active  principles,  but  it  appears  that  at  the  period  of  flowering  the 
full  development  is  reached  and  maintained  into  the  fruiting 
season.  Especially  worthy  of  attention  is  the  increase  in  the  June 
yield  of  atropine,  it  being  one*third  more  than  obtained  from  the 
May  plant.  The  experiment  also  shows  a  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  root  and  leaf,  and  not  the  exhaustion  of  the  f9rmer  to 
strengthen  the  latter.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  root  and 
leaf  should  be  gathered  at  the  same  period. 

Throughout  these  experiments,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  leaves 
have  uniformly  yielded  more  atropine  than  the  roots. 


The  Pbesident  said  this  was  a  strictly  pharmaceutical  report,  and 
considering  the  powerful  effects  of  such  alkaloids  as  atropine  on  the 
human  system,  any  researches  on  such  bodies  were  of  extreme  im- 
portance. He  gathered  that  in  speaking  of  atropine,  Mr.  Gerrard 
alluded  to  what  he  defined  last  year  rather  as  a  double  alkaloid,  for 
he  then  said  he  would  not  tie  himself  to  the  statement  that  the 
alkaloid  he  obtained  was  chemically  pure  atropine. 

Mr.  Gebrabd  said  he  used  the  term  atropine  in  the  general  sense, 
as  usually  accepted. 
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Mr.  Natlob  asked  if  these  results  were  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mensQrate  witili  those  obtained  last  year,  becanse  one  would  rather 
suppose,  inasmuch  as  he  had  employed  a  different  method  for 
estimating  the  total  alkaloid,  there  would  be  some  slight  deviation. 
The  process  of  manipnlation  was  very  mnch  shortened,  and  there- 
fore it  was  probable  that  by  the  former  process  there  wo  old  be  a 
greater  amount  of  loss. 

Mr.  liKiN  said  this  was  of  course  only  a  preliminary  report,  and 
as  be   understood  that  Mr.    Gerrard   was  going  to  continue  the 
subject,  he  would  ask  him  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
further    the  accuracy   of    the   sulphuric  acid   determination.      It 
certainly    had  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  it  might  be 
worth  further  investigation  as  to  whether  it  really  did  indicate  the 
amount  of  alkaloid.      Mr.  Gerrard   had  told  them  that  what  he 
understood   by   the  name  alkaloid,  as   generally  received,   was  a 
mixture,  and  that  of  itself  introduced  a  little  uncertainty,  but  this 
would   be  much  increased  if  there  were  any  doubt  thrown  on  the 
method  of  determination.      In  such  a  very  delicate  operation  the 
indications  of   litmus  would  be  hardly  sufficiently  delicate.     He 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Gerrard,   if  he  continued   this  method   of 
estimating  the  alkaloids,  whether  he  would  not  find  methyl  orange, 
or  some  similar  body,  give  much  narrower  indications  than  were 
possible  with  litmus.     He  hoped  they  would  be  careful  in  drawing 
dednctions  as  to  the  difference  in  quality  of  plants  grown  on  culti- 
vated soil  and  in  their  natural  state  from  so  comparatively  small  a 
number  of  experiments. 

Mr.  Mabtikdale  asked  if  the  volumetric  test  by  sulphuric  acid 
would  not  reckon  the  uncrystallizable  alkaloid  as  well  as  the  crystal- 
Hzable  atropine,  and  thus  lead  to  error.  Some  manufacturers 
fonnd  that  a  great  deal  of  uncrvstallizable  alkaloid  was  produced. 

Mr.  Plowman  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Gerrard  would  explain  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  saving  that  he  used  a  oentinormal  solution,  100 
parts  of  which  would  exactly  neutralize  I  part  of  pure  atropine. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Naylor's  remarks,  it  was  only  fair  to  notice 
that  the  gravimetric  method,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gerrard  last  year, 
would  hardly  be  practicable  for  estimating  the  atropine  capable  of 
being  obtained  from  165  grains  of  belladonna  root.  Some  inodi- 
fioation  was  necessary  to  get  any  results  at  all. 

Mr.  HoLKBS  said  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  statement  that 
helladonna  g^wn  on  chalky  soil  yielded  more  alkaloid  than  that 
^own  on  any  other  soil.  He  had  seen  the  plant  fj^rowing  on  cal- 
careoQB  and  on  non.calcareoua  soil,  and  he  had  found  that  when 
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growlBg  on  chalky  or  calcareons  soil  it  was  far  more  luxuriant, 
which  might  account  for  the  presence  of  more  alkaloid. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Qerrard  for  his 
paper, 

Mr.  Gerbabd,  in  reply,  said  he  spoke  of  the  total  alkaloids  be- 
cause there  was  some  uncertainty  whether  the  product  obtained 
was  one  definite  substance  or  not.  There  was  this  difference  between 
the  process  now  employed  and  the  one  he  adopted  last  year,  that 
there  was  not  so  much  mechanical  loss  involved  in  the  present 
process,  because  there  were  not  so  many  operations  in  it.  In 
working  out  long  processes,  involving  several  precipitations  and 
recrystallizations,  there  must  be  a  mechanical  loss,  and  therefore 
the  percentages  now  given  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  those 
given  before.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  very  much  so.  The 
process  he  followed  before  was  to  obtain  the  alkaloid  in  as  pure  a 
state  as  possible,  and  to  weigh  it  as  alkaloid ;  and  to  do  that,  he 
ensured  the  thoroagh  exhaustion  of  the  mother-liquor  of  atropine, 
endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  mechanical  loss.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Ekin,  who  doubted  whether  the  residue  he  obtained  would 
be  all  alkaloid,  he  might  say  that  the  residue  was  not  all  alkaloid, 
but  it  was  not  all  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid.  All  which  was 
neutralized  by  the  sulphuric  apid  he  assumed  to  be  alkaloid,  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  nothing  else ;  because  when  ammonia  was  used 
to  treat  an  extractive  substaoce,  it  liberated  merely  alkaloidal 
hydrates,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  simply  took  them  out  together 
with  colouring  matters  and  some  resins ;  but  these  latter  would 
not  neutralize  sulphuric  acid,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  assume 
that  what  the  sulphuric  acid  neutralized  was  alkaloid.  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  had  spoken  of  uncrystallizable  substances,  not  atropine,  in  the 
alkaloidal  residue.  He  had  worked  a  good  deal  with  alkaloids  and 
on  atropine,  and  he  had  always  found  what  was  usually  called  the 
uncrystallizable  residue  by  further  manipulation  to  be  capable  of 
crystallization,  and  if  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  his  alkaloid 
was  again  precipitated,  the  alkaloid  could  be  easily  extracted  by 
pure  ether  in  a  crystalline  state. 

An  adjournment  for  luncheon  then  took  place. 
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Upon  resuming,  the  first  paper  read 


A  NEW  STYPTIC  OF  INDIGENOUS  GROWTH. 

By  Peofessoe  Quimlan,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.LA.,  F.K.Q.C.P., 

Senior  Physician  to  8t.  Vincent* s  Hospital,  Dublin ;  Professor  of  Mate" 

ria  Medica   and   Therapeutics   to  the   Catholic  University,  and 

Examiner  in  the  same  to  the  Soyal  University  of  Ireland. 

The  g^eat  advances  of  chemical  and  of  phyaical  science  and  their 
application  to  medical  and  surgical  purposes  have  much  enlarged 
the  means  available  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  in  few  de- 
partments more  than  in  those  connected  with  pharmacy,  which, 
partly  owing  to  chemical  research  and  partly  to  botanical  discovery, 
have  expanded  into  an  important  speciality  in  the  hands  of  eminent 
special  investigators.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  all 
this  great  progress  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy.  In  the  former  we 
have  at  our  disposal  the  microscope,  chemical  tests,  and  other  means 
of  precision,  which  are  rapidly  giving  to  several  departments  of  the 
healing  art  somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  exact  science ;  but  often  we 
are  disposed  to  lean  too  mnch  upon  those  scientific  aids  and  ta 
neglect  that  minute  observation  of  symptoms  by  which  the  old 
physicians,  all  unlearned  in  science,  accomplished  such  wonders  of 
diagnosis.  Similarly,  in  pharmacy,  the  great  advances  made  by 
our  special  inquirers  cause  us  to  look  towards  purely  chemical 
remedies,  and  to  overlook  many  of  the  valuable  old  simples  which 
in  their  day  were  found  so  useful ;  and  in  discarding  which  we 
have  (while  getting  rid  of  much  rubbish)  certainly  sacrificed  some 
really  potent  drugs.  Many  of  them  are  sale,  efficacious,  and  acces- 
sible ;  and  I  propose  briefly  to  briog  under  your  notice  one  of 
them,  which  in  its  day  had  a  great  reputation,  but  which  in  latter 
times  has  been  quite  forgotten,  with  which  I  accidentally  came  in 
contact,  and  on  investigation  found  very  useful. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  was  paying  a  domestic  visit  to  a 
rather  primitive  part  of  the  country,  and  when  walking  through 
the  fields  was  urgently  requested  by  the  family  of  a  small  cottager 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  little  child  who  was  stated  to  be  bleeding 
to  death.  I  found  that  this  young  patient  was  suffering  from 
croup,  and  that  on  his  windpipe  some  leeches  had  been  incautiously 
applied  by  the  cottager's  family.  Every  oue  knows  the  difficulty 
frequently  found  in  stopping  such  haomorrhage  in  infants ;  and  it 
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is  a  maxim  in  such  cases  that  leeches  should  always  be  applied  in 
some  position  where  pressare  can  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  In 
this  case  the  least  pressare  caused  the  appearance  of  immediate 
suffocation ;  the  child  had  become  qnite  blanched,  and  being  away 
from  home  and  not  on  professional  duty,  I  had  no  surgical  ap- 
pliances about  me.  I  was  haying  a  search  made  for  cobwebs  and 
was  about  to  heat  a  small  piece  of  iron,  when  a  neighbour  came  in 
with  a  large  handful  of  leaves  which  he  chewed  and  applied  to  the 
bleeding  spot  with  immediate  success.  I  recognised  the  leaves  as 
those  of  the  Plantago  laneeolcUa,  or  ribbed  grass  ;  and  a  number  of 
trials  made  in  hospital  and  elsewhere  satisfied  me  as  to  their 
hflBmostatic;  power,  either  in  the  chewed  form  or  in  that  of  the 
dried  leaves,  applied  to  bleeding  surfaces.  Satisfied  as  to  efficacy, 
my  next  effort  was  to  examine  whether  the  observation  had  been 
anticipated  by  dthers ;  and  I  found  that  while  modern  writers  are 
silent  upon  the  matter,  it  is  referred  to  enthusiastically  by  their 
predecessors  from  Pliny  down  to  old  Oalpepper,  "  Student  in 
Physick  and  Astrology."  Shakspere  allndes  to  it  on  several  oc- 
casions ;  for  example,  Bomeo,  speaking  of  a  wounded  shin,  says — 

"  Tour  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that "  (Act  i.,  scene  2) ; 

and,  again,  in  reference  to  a  wounded  head  (in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost")— 

"  No  salTe,  sir,  bnt  a  plantain  '^  {Act  iii.,  scene  1). 

Culpepper's  '*  Herbal,"  p.  285,  contains  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

'*  The  juice  of  the  plantain,  clarified  and  drank  for  divers  days 
together,  stayeth  all  manner  of  flaxes,  even  womans  courses  when 
they  flow  too  abundantly.  It  is  good  to  stay  spitting  of  blood,  or 
the  making  of  foul  or  bloody  water,  also  too  frequent  bleeding  of 
wounds." 

I  may  farther  mention  that  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  herb  is 
equivalent  to  the  words  '*  healing  plant." 

The  plantains  constitute  in  themselves  a  small  natural  order,  and 
are  described  in  detail  in  Sowerby's  *'  English  Botany,"  vol.  vii., 
^p.  166  to  175,  both  inclusive.  This  little  order  contains  two 
genera,  viz.,  the  Flantago,  which  embraces  five  species;  and  the 
Littorella,  to  which  we  need  not  further  allude.  The  two  herbs 
which  I  found  useful  are  the  Plcmtago  lanoeolaia^  var.  vulgaris 
(Sowerby,  plate,  1164),  and  the  Plantago  lanceolaia^  var.  Umhali 
(Sowerby,  plate,  1165),  both  of  which  are  simply  ribbed  grass,  and 
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to  be  met  with  in  every  meadow ;  in  fact,  as  the  great  Roman 
naturalist,  in  landing  them,  qnainfcly  says,  "  trodden  under  every 
man's  foot.*'  After  a  carefal  series  of  experiments,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  following  preparations,  which  I  here  exhibit,  and  for  the 
goodness  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  been 
prepared  hy  Dr.  John  Evans,  State  Apothecary  and  Chemist  to 
the  Qaeen  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  49,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 
They  are : — 

1.  The  dried  leaves  of  both  species.  They  are  intended  for 
external  application,  and  their  action  is  partly  physiological  and 
partly  mechanical.  In  fact,  it  much  resembles  that  of  matico,  and 
like  it  it  is  somewhat  ribbed. 

2.  A  species  of  external  linctas,  comprising  the  leaves  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  with  glycerine  added  to  preserve  them.  This  is  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  chewed  leaves,  and  to  be  available  at  a  time 
of  year  when  the  green  leaves  might  not  be  forthcoming. 

3.  The  juice,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  prevent  it  spoiling.  This 
is  intended  for  internal  use.  It  has  a  hot,  astringent  taste,  but  not 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  cardiac 
tincture  of  rhubarb. 

4.  The  juice,  with  glycerine.  This  was  designed  for  physiological 
experiment  on  the  capillaries,  so  as  to  avoid  the  fallacy  incidental 
to  an  alcoholized  preparation,  and  for  cases  in  which  alcohol  would 
be  unsuitable. 

5.  The  green  extract.  This  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  first 
separating  the  chlorophyll,  then  eliminating  the  albumen,  and 
finally  reducing  the  juice  and  chlorophyll  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract.  With  this  preparation  I  have  not  as  yet  obtained  satis- 
factory results. 

Chemically  examined,  the  plantain  juice  is  found  not  to  be  a 
tannin,  and  to  be  compatible  with  both  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts, 
the  alkaloids,  metallic  salts,  and  the  preparations  of  ergot.  For 
obvious  reasons  in  all  the  chemical  and  physiological  experiments 
I  employed  the  plantain  jnioe  pure,  but  its  compatibility  with  well- 
known  astringents  and  haomostatics  is,  of  course,  an  additional 
recommendation.  The  juice  evaporated  to  dryness  and  incinerated 
yields  an  ash  containing  much  phosphate  and  scarcely  any  car- 
bonate. If  the  tail  of  a  gold  fish  be  placed  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope  at  400  x  so  as  to  well  display  the  circulation,  and  if 
the  juice  be  applied  to  the  web,  after  a  little  the  following  re- 
markable effects  are  observed.  The  circulation  in  the  larger  vessels 
is  not  interfered  with,  but  in  the  capillaries  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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retardation,  almost  amounting  to  stasis.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  juice  possesses  haomostatic  properties,  due  to  some  vegetable 
principle  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  tannin  series  so  common  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  probably  to  this  principle  that  the 
hot  astringent  taste  is  due. 

This  would  not  be  the  place  to  enter  into  therapeutical  details. 
I  will,  however,  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Conference  to  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  have  constantly  used  the  leaves,  and  with  the  very 
best  results,  in  cases  of  external  hsBmorrhage  suitable  to  styptics. 
In  cases  of  internal  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the 
bowels,  and  in  monorrhagia,  I  have  got  fair  results  from  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  the  juice,  either  fresh  or  fortified  with  alcohol  or 
glycerine. 

I  recommend  with  confidence  this  ancient  and  once  well-known 
styptic,  so  safe,  so  accessible,  and,  as  I  have  found,  successful. 
Many  valuable  lives  have  been  saved,  in  the  absence  of  surgical 
appliances,  by  the  impromptu  tourniquet  of  a  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  round  the  bleeding  limb  and  twisted  with  a  stick.  In  like 
manner  it  can  at  least  do  no  harm  to  furnish  the  practitioner  in  an 
emergency  with  a  means  of  arresting  capillary  haamorrhage,  which, 
should  regular  medicaments  be  not  forthcoming,  can  be  obtained  in 
the  nearest  field  or  rural  path  in  any  quantity,  and  by  the  most 
uniustructed  persons. 


The  President,  having  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Qainlan,  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  styptics  acted  chemically  or  physically,  and  if  chem- 
ically, whether  he  thought  it  possible  that  one  principle  or 
more  than  one  produced  the  action ;  if  physically,  as  it  would  seem 
to  act  in  the  case  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whether  by  ezosmosis  or 
endosmosis.  He  might  not  be  able  to  give  much  information  on 
these  points  at  present,  but  from  the  skill  with  which  he  had  treated 
this  paper,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  continue  his  researches 
on  styptics,  so  that  at  some  fature  time  he  might  give  the  Con- 
ference a  paper  on  the  general  cause  of  the  action  of  styptics. 

Professor  Tichboenb  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
of  these  old  remedies  had  been  sadly  neglected  of  late  years,  and 
very  good  reasons  had  now  been  given  why  this  one  should  be 
resuscitated,  assuming  it  proved  perfectly  efficacious,  because  it  was 
always  at  hand.  He  should  like  to  ask  how  the  suocas  was  pre- 
pared, for  he  observed  that  it  had  a  very  dark  colour,  and  the 
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question  occnrred  to  him  whether  a  stoue  or  an  iron  press  or  mortar 
had  been  nsed.  He  wonid  also  ask  if  Professor  Qainlan  had  in- 
vestigated it  for  substances  allied  to  catechuic  acid  or  catechu 
compounds,  which  did  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  give  the 
strong  reactions  with  iron  which  were  found  with  ordinary  tannic 
or  gallic  acid. 

Mr.  Giles  said  he  might  mention,  as  germane  to  the  subject, 
another  indigenous  plant  of  very  common  occurrence,  which  also 
had  valuable  properties,  viz.,  Scrophularia  nodosa^  a  plant  which 
when  applied  to  that  troublesome  malady,  a  boil,  in  its  inflam- 
matory stage,  was  more  effectual  in  subduing  the  irritation  than 
anything  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Mr.  Oerbard  asked  if  Professor  Qainlan  had  experimented  at  all 
with  this  drug  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  a  good 
internal  astringent  as  well  as  external.  The  paper  was  interesting, 
as  it  added  another  to  the  list  of  astringents  which  acted  as  such 
without  the  presence  of  tannin.  Professor  Qainlan  had  spoken  of 
the  action  of  the  glycerine  extract  on  the  capillaries,  and  of  the 
care  he  took  to  avoid  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  he  did  not  see  much 
difference  between  the  addition  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  glycerine  to 
the  preparation,  glycerine  itself  being  an  alcohol ;  it  was  a  very 
powerful  body;  when  applied  locally,  it  abstracted  water,  and  in 
the  pure  state  acted  as  an  irritant. 

Mr.  Plowman  said  a  styptic  might  act  chemically,  perhaps  more 
particularly  in  favouring  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  or  it  might 
act  by  causing  contraction  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels.  In  the 
experiment  on  the  tail  of  the  fish.  Professor  Qainlan  did  not  say 
whether  the  smaller  blood  vessels  were  contracted  or  not,  or 
whether  the  stasis  or  condition  approaching  stasis  took  place 
withoat  any  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  those  smaller  vessels.  In 
all  probability  if  there  were  such  an  actual  diminution  in  the 
calibre,  the  active  principle  in  the  styptic  would  act  through  the 
nervous  system. 

Mr.  Brownbn  asked  whether  any  experiments  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  chewed  leaves  as  compared  with  whole 
ones ;  the  process  of  mastication  was  the  initiatory  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  might  possibly  set  free  the  styptic  agent  existing  in 
the  leaves,  or  cause  the  development  of  something  not  present  in 
the  natural  leaf.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  facilitate  the  identification 
of  the  styptic  body. 

Mr.  ScHAGHT  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question,  though  its 
solution  would   not   bear  on   the   power  of  the   juice  or   of  thq 
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medicinal  properties  which  were  said  to  exist ;  but  it  might  help 
to  explain  the  first  experiment  which  broaght  this  matter  under 
Professor  Quinlan's  attention,  namely,  the  external  application  of 
the  leaves  in  mass.  Had  Professor  Qainlan  in  his  microscopical 
examination  directed  attention  to  the  leaf  itself,  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  was  covered  with  any  special  hairy  processes  which  might 
serve  the  well-known  parpose  of  distributing  the  blood  over  a  large 
surface,  and  thus  promoting  its  more  speedy  and  complete  coagu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Pollard  said  it  was  desirable  to  be  as  precise  as  possible  in 
the  terms  made  use  of,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the  word 
linctus  was  qnite  appropriate  in  this  case. 

Professor  Quinlan  said  he  qnite  admitted  that,  and  should  be 
glad  of  any  suggestion  as  to  a  more  suitable  name. 

Mr.  SouTHALL  said  that  this  interesting  paper  was  very  appro- 
priate after  the  remarks  in  the  President's  address  on  the  knowledge 
or  want  of  knowledge  possessed  by  chemists  and  druggists  of  our 
indigenous  plants.  If  one  looked  at  old  herbals,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  plants  were  said  to  possess  the  same  properties,  so  that  one 
could  not  gather  much  information  from  them ;  the  same  set  of 
qualities  were  attributed  to  a  large  number  of  very  different  plants. 
The  use  of  some  of  these  old  plants  seemed  to  be  now  revived, 
for  instance,  parsley-piert  {Alchemilla  arvensis)  and  conch  grass 
{Triticum  repens)  were  not  unfreqaently  used  both  by  herbalists  and 
in  pharmacy. 

Mr.  Borland  inquired  if  any  investigation  had  been  made  as  to 
the  season  at  which  these  leaves  were  collected.  Attention  had 
already  been  drawn  to  the  very  proper  point  that  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  period  at  which  the  collection  of  the  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  was  made.  He  might  add  that  the  Plantago 
lanceolata  had  long  been  used  as  a  styptic  in  the  part  of  Scotland 
from  which  he  came,  applied  to  cut  woands.  Farm  servants,  when 
they  met  with  an  accident,  would  take  one  of  the  long  leaves  and 
bind  it  round  the  part ;  but  the  argument  advanced  in  support  of 
its  medicinal  action  was  solely  a  mechanical  one,  and  he  was  not 
aware  until  now  that  it  was  supposed  to  possess  any  other  property 
than  that  of  acting  as  a  covering  to  the  wound.  He  should  like  to 
know  if  the  plant  was  believed  to  possess  these  medicinal  properties 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  was  found. 

Professor  Quinlan  said  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  interest  taken  in  his  paper.  It  appeared  to  him 
that   the  action  of  the  plantain  leaf  was  partly  mechanical  and 
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partly  physiological  or  vital.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
principle  he  was  not  yet  clear.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Schacht's 
question,  an  ordinary  pocket  lens  would  demonstrate  that  the  leaf 
was  covered  with  a  long  hairy  down,  which  must  mechanically  cause 
hlood  coagulation,  on  the  same  principle  as  matico.  In  reply  to 
Professor  Tichbome,  he  said  that  the  leaf  did  not  contain  catechuic 
acid  or  any  catechu  compound  that  he  could  discover.  The  dark 
colour  was  due  to  the  chlorophyll  and  not  to  any  iron  discoloration; 
in  fact,  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  whether  ferrous  or  ferric,  produced 
not  the  least  discoloration  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  juice. 
The  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Southall,  and  Mr.  Bor- 
land confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  in  throwing  overboard  almost 
the  entire  of  the  old  simples,  we  had,  among  much  rubbish,  rejected 
many  useful  remedies.  Several  of  these  he  had  under  investigation, 
and  trusted  to  bring  under  their  notice  on  a  future  occasion.  He 
would  also  keep  in  view  the  President's  excellent  suggestion  as  to 
an  investigation  into  the  general  action  of  styptics.  That  very 
morning  he  had  heard  from  a  member  of  the  Conference  a  remark- 
able example  of  one  of  the  old  simples,  which  had  proved  imme- 
diately efficacious  in  the  cure  of  some  children  saffering  from  chronic 
whooping  cough,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  maladies  with  which 
the  physician  had  to  deal,  and  which  was  almost  impossible  to  cure 
except  by  change  of  air.  He  should  make  it  his  business  to  look 
up  this  local  herb,  ascertain  its  scientific  name,  and  investigate  its 
properties.  He  had  not  tried  the  plantago  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but 
simply  as  a  styptic.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gerrard,  he  said  that  gly- 
cerine was  of  course  an  alcohol ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it 
could  be  often  used  where  the  employment  of  ethylic  alcohol  was 
not  advisable.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Borland,  he  further  mentioned 
that  the  specimens  of  plantain  exhibited  had  been  gathered  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  herb  was  at  its  best ;  he  had  no  doubt, 
however,  that  at  any  time  that  it  could  be  found  in  a  fresh  state, 
it  would  act. 


A  paper  was  then  read  entitled — 

SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  ENGLISH  OIL  OP  LAVENDER. 

By  W.  a.  Shenstone. 

Oil  of  lavender  has  been  the  subject  of  several  researches,  most  of 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  foreign  chemists,  the   following 
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being  among  the  chief  statements  that  have  been  made  concerning^ 
it:— 

1.  That  it  sometimes  deposits  camphor  in  cold  weather,  and  that 
the  camphor  is  identical  with  common  camphor.  Most  of  the  ex- 
perimenters who  have  obtained  camphor  from  this  oil,  however, 
have  probably  done  so  after  the  application  of  some  oxidizing  pro- 
cess ;  farther,  Messrs.  Fliickiger  and  Hanbary  state  in  "  Pharma- 
cographia"  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  above  fact, 
and  after  some  experience  in  the  mannfactnre  of  the  oil,  and  a  good 
deal  of  observation  dnring  the  last  ten  years,  I  also  have  been 
nnable  to  obtain  any  confirmation  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement, 
BO  that  I  think  it  is  probably  erroneous. 

2.  That  it  contains  a  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  that  from  tur- 
pentine oil,  which  is  said  by  Lallemand  to  boil  at  so  high  a  tempera- 
tare  as  200°  C.  to  210°  C,  and  which  does  not  yield  a  crystalline 
hydrochloride.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  recent  experi- 
raents  do  not  confirm  these  statements  concerning  the  properties 
of  the  hydrocarbon  in  lavender  oil. 

The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Bruy- 
lants,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  the  Journal  de  Pha/rmade  et  ds 
Ohimie  for  1879. 

M.  Braylants,  working  with  pure  oil  of  French  lavender  flowers, 
has  obtained  from  it,  by  fractional  distillation  to  the  amoant  of  25 
per  cent.,  a  prodact  which  after  rectification  over  sodium  he  recog- 
nised as  a  terpene  by  its  boiling  point,  162°  C,  its  vapour  density 
and  its  action  with  iodine.  When  strongly  cooled  and  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  yielded  a  solid  hydrochloride.  He  also 
believes  the  oil  contains,  to  the  extent  of  65  per  cent.,  a  mixture  of 
bomeol  and  camphor,  being  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  facts  that 
determinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  give  numbers  which  are 
consistent  with  such  an  hypothesis;  that  after  treatment  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yielded 
camphor,  and  after  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  he  obtained 
a  mixture  of  a  terpene  and  cymene.  The  former  in  greater  pro- 
portion, however. 

As  M.  Bruylants  was  unable  to  separate  any  solid  constituent  by 
applying  to  the  mixture  a  temperature  of  -25°  C,  and  as  there  are 
.many  cases  in  which  the  solid  constituents  of  similar  oils  are  sepa- 
rated quite  easily  by  cooling,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  their  presence 
in  this  case,  especially  as  M.  Bruylants'  results  are  consistent  with 
other  explanations.  Gymeoe  is  not  unknown  as  an  apparent  con- 
stituent of  essential  oils,  so  that  Ob  isolation  by  the  above  method  is 
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hardly  &  sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  of  camphor.  And 
again,  since  bodies  having  the  same  composition  as  camphor  have 
been  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  several  sab- 
stances,  its  isolation  under  these  circnmstances  rather  suggests  that 
the  above  constituent  consists  of  one  or  more  liquid  oxygenated 
bodies  wbich  yield  camphor  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  and 
that  IB^rench  lavender  oil  is  in  the  main  a  mixture  of  these  and  of  the 
above  described  terpene. 

Abont  six  years  ago  Dr.  Tilden  was  kind  enough  to  put  into  my 
hands  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  English  oil  of  lavender,  and  I 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  its  examination.     My  results  are  by 
no  means  complete,  as,  unfortunately,  all  my  material  was  destroyed 
in  a  fire  which  occurred  at  Exeter  in  1878,  and  I  have  been  deterred 
from  returning  to  the  subject  since  by  pressure  of  other  engage* 
ments,  and  by   the  very  high  price  of  the  material.     Probably  I 
shonld  not  have  brought  them  before  the  Conference  now,  had  not 
ihe  experiments  of  M.  Bruylants  on  French  oil  seemed  to  me  to  give 
an  interest  to  my  incomplete  work,  which  by  itself  it  hardly  possesses. 
The   quantity  of  material  with  which  I  experimented  was  rather 
more  than  850  cubic  centimetres.     When  distilled,  about  one- third 
came  over  below  185^  C,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  between 
185^  0.  and  207°  C.     The  distillation  was  stopped  at  this  stage,  as 
there  was  evidence  of  decomposition.     An  aqueous  liquid,  acid  to 
litmus,  came  over  with  the  distillates.     The  residue  in  the  retort 
was  finally  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature low,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  of  the  volatile  constituents  as 
possible.     The  portion  distilling  below  185°  C.  was  again  distilled, 
ebullition  began  at  about  176°  C,  and  nearly  half  came  over  below 
180°  C.     The  various  portions  which  distilled  above  180°  C.  were 
fractionated  so  as  to  get  as  muOh  as  possible  of  the  lower  boiling 
product,  which  was  added  to  the  above.     During  these  operations 
there  was  constant  separation  of  water,  and  I  may  here  observe 
that  this  occurred  throughout  my  work ;  portions  which  had  been 
beated  for  weeks  with  metallic  sodium  still  yielding  traces'of  moisture 
when  subsequently  distilled. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  that  I  had  a  product  boiling  at 
176°  C.  to  180°  C,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  oil  taken, 
about  the  same  quantity  boiling  from  200°  C.  to  207°  C,  140  c.c. 
boiling  a  few  degrees  above  180°  C,  and  a  black  resin  amounting  to 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  substance  operated  on.  There  is  no  doubt 
from  the  results  of  a  distillation  in  vacuo,  subsequently  described, 
that  this  last  was  to  a  great  extent  a  product  of  decomposition. 
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The  portion  which  boiled  below  180°  C.  was  digested  for  many 
days  with  large  excess  of  metallic  sodinm,  the  liquid  being  from  time 
to  time  distilled  off  from  a  brown  solid  which  separated,  steam 
distillation  being  employed  when  necessary,  to  avoid  the  application 
of  excessive  heat.  The  product  was  fractionated  and  the  portion 
which  then  came  over  at  170®  to  175°  C.  was  subjected  to  further 
prolonged  treatment  with  sodinm  to  destroy  oxy^nated  compounds, 
and  finally  yielded  a  liquid  which  distilled  at  167°  to  169°  C.  The 
quantity  of  this  substance  was  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  oil  taken, 
and  as  I  could  not  hope  to  further  purify  so  small  a  quantity,  I 
decided  to  examine  it. 

1  had  no  apparatus  for  organic  analysis  at  the  time,  and  bv  Br. 
Tilden's  kind  consent,  Dr.  G.  H.  Morris  made  some  analyses  of  it  for 
me.  He  found  that  it  contained  about  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  but 
had  a  vapour  density  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  a  terpene  of 
formula  C^q  H^g.  1  myself  examined  the  very  small  quantity  which 
remained  from  his  experiments,  and  found  that  the  substance  was  a 
colourless  oil  with  a  camphoraceous  fragrant  odour,  but  not  that  of 
lavender  oil.  When  well  cooled  with  ice  and  salt,  and  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  yielded  white  needle-like  crystals  of  a  hydro- 
chloride, which  I  collected  and  dried  by  pressing  between  filter  paper. 
I  was,  however,  unable  to  examine  or  preserve  them,  as  the  quantity 
was  too  small  for  purification,  and  in  their  then  impure  state  they 
quickly  melted  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  so  disappeared. 
When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  ferric 
chloride,  the  oil  behaved  like  a  terpene.  These  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a  terpene,  but  still  contained  a  little  of  the 
higher  boiling  constituents  of  the  oil.* 

Unfortunately  my  examination  of  the  higher  boiling  fractions  was 
hardly  begun  before  it  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  fire  previously 
alluded  to.  In  the  course  of  the  separation  of  the  small  quantity  of 
terpene,  however,  I  observed  that  under  the  action  of  heat  they 
were  modified  with  the  production  of  water  and  with  an  increase  of 
boiling  point.  In  an  experiment  to  test  this  point,  I  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  oil,  which  boiled  at  184°  C,  after  heating  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter,  with  an  inverted  condenser,  had  its  boiling 
point  raised  to  192°  C,  but  that  subsequent  hpating  had  not  much 
effect  upon  it.t     As  regards  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the  oil, 

*  It  is  not,  of  course,  certain  that  this  substance  had  not  been  produced  from 
other  constituents  of  the  oil  during  distillation.  Its  resemblance  to  the  terpene 
obtained  by  M.  Bruylants,  howeyer,  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so. 

t  Professor  Letts,  who  has  very  kindly  shown  me  some  unpublished  notes  of 
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ii^  c^ppears  to  be  higblj  oxygenated.  Dr.  Morris  has  made  an 
a-xra^lysis  of  a  fraction  boiling  at  about  200°  C,  and  he  fonnd  that  it 
yielded  only  83*6  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  from  which  it 
Appears  to  contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

1  had  also  fortanately  made  the  following  experiments  with  the 

ir±Gw  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  any  solid  constituents  the  oil  might 

ooTitain : — 

1.  A  portion  of  lavender  oil  was  placed  in  a  distilling  flask  sealed 

i>o  a  receiver,  the  arrangement  was  exhausted  by  a  Sprengel  pump 

t^ill  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus  was  equivalent  to  less  than  one  inch 

of  mercury,  and  then  hermetically  closed.     The  receiver  was  well 

oooled  and  the  oil  distilled  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  until 

only  one-fourth  remained ;   the  residue  had  the  consistence   of  a 

8jmp,  and  was  of  a  pale  colour,  but  gave  no  sign  of  crystallizing 

afker  standing  for  a  month,  nor  did  it  do  so  on  cooling  by  means  of 

freezing  mixtures. 

2.  Small  portions  of  the  oil  of  lavender  and  of  one  of  the  higher 
boiling  fractions  were  cooled  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  ether.  They  become  exceedingly  viscid,  but  gave  no  signs  of 
crystallizing,  even  when  minute  fragments  of  camphor  were  added 
to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  after  these  experiments,  that  the 
oil  contains  any  notable  quantity  of  crystalline  constituents. 

From  the  independent  experiments  of  M.  Bruylants  and  myself, 
it  seems  that  the  English  and  foreign  oils  differ  very  decidedly  in 
the  amounts  of  terpene  they  contain ;  that  in  each  case  it  is  a  terpene 
yielding  a  crystallizable  hydrochloride  which  is  present ;  and  that 
probably  neither  of  the  oils  contains  much  crystalline  constituent, 
but  that  both,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  English  oil,  are 
chiefly  composed  of  one  or  more  liquid  oxygenated  bodies,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  yield  camphor  on  oxidation,  and  which 
appear  to  undergo  some  degree  of  change  during  distillation.  The 
statement  in  the  books  that  lavender  oil  contains  a  hydrocarbon 
boiling  at  200°  to  210°  G.  is  doubtless  incorrect,  as  Dr.  Morris's 
analysis  shows  that  the  distillate  collected  at  near  that  temperature 
contains  a  lavge  amount  of  oxygen.  The  further  study  of  the  oxy- 
genated constituents  will  probably  be  most  conveniently  conducted 
with  the  English  oil,  as  in  that  it  is  mixed  with  less  hydrocarbon  than 
in  the  foreign  product. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  regret  that  I  have  not  a  more  complete 

experiments  on  layender  oil,  has  also  observed  this  rise  of  boiling  point  under 
the  influence  of  heat. 
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accoant  of  this  matter  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  Cozi- 
ferenoe. 


The  President,  having  proposed  a  yote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sben. 
stone,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Jackson  asked  if  Mr.  Shenstone  had  examined  the  opticai 
properties  of  the  terpene  from  French  and  English  oHs  before  as. 
Burning  that  they  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Shenstonb  said  he  did  not  assume  that  they  were  the  same. 
He  had  not  examined  the  optical  properties,  though  he  had  intended 
doing  so,  because  his  material  was  unfortunately  destroyed  before 
he  arrived  at  that  stage. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

TERPIN  HYDRATE :  ITS  PREPARATION  AND 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  H.  Parker. 

This  subject  was  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  sample  of  crjstak 
of  unknown  composition,  many  of  them  remarkably  well  formed, 
found  by  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  jar  of 
"  Furniture  Oil,'*  some  of  which  had  been  sent  to  a  customer  who 
complained  that  it  scratched  the  furniture  ;  another  bottle,  carefully 
strained,  was  sent  out,  but  it  also  came  back  in  about  a  month,  with 
a  note  stating  that  it  contained  *'  bits  of  glass."  The  stock  jar  on 
examination  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
crystals  in  question.  The  exact  formula  from  which  the  furniture 
oil  was  made  could  not  be  referred  to  with  certainty  ;  it  was  prob- 
ably made  from  one  consisting  chiefly  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  batter 
of  antimony,  and  methylated  spirit.  A  sample  made  according  to 
this  formula,  however,  has  given  no  crystals  during  four  years. 

An  examination  of  the  substance  proved  it  to  be  entirely  volatile, 
and  its  elementary  composition  was  soon  found  to  be  limited  to  C, 
H,  and  0.  When  searching  for  nitrogen  by  heating  with  soda- 
lime,  the  production  of  a  highly  aromatic  camphoraceous  odour 
was  observed.  Further  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance was  sought  by  ultimate  analysis.  Several  well-formed  colour- 
less crystals,  evidently  very  pure,  were  selected,  carefully  wiped, 
and  powdered.  1878  gram  gave  1995  H^O  and  -4375  COj; 
•1787  gave  -1897  Hg  0  and  -4163  C  Og.    Having  observed  its  relation 
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to  ordinajry  solvents,  a  search  among  bodies  approaching  thiscom- 
position  suggested  that  the  substance  in  question  was  terpin  hy- 
drate. On.  comparison,  a  specimen  of  that  substance  was  found  to 
possess  the  same  crystalline  form  and  produced  the  same  peculiar 
odoar  -when  heated  with  soda-lime.  The  percentage  of  carbon 
found  was  too  high,  probably  due  to  the  specimen  not  being  abso- 
lutely pnre.     The  following  are  the  figures  obtained : — 


1. 

2.      CioH,8(OH)2,H30. 

c.     . 

.    63-68 

6S-68      .        6316 

H.      . 

.     11-80 

11-79      .        11-68 

The  attempt  to  produce  the  substance  from  the  furniture  oil 
having  failed,  the  ordinary  process  was  adopted,  i.e.,  a  mixture  of 
turpentine,  nitric  acid,  and  alcohol.  Processes  are  recorded  by 
Wiggers,  Deville,  BerthoUet.  Tilden,  and  others,  giving  different 
proportions  of  ingredients,  and  stating  numerous  conditions  pro- 
bably conducive  to  the  formation  of  terpin  hydrate,  but  neither 
details  the  exact  method  of  mixing  the  ingredients  or  states  what 
conditions  really  assist  its  formation. 

Strong  nitric  acid,  as  is  well-known,  acts  violently  on  turpentine 
and  on  alcohol,  the  products  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
strength  of  the  acid ;  the  latter  and  the  order  of  mixing  are  most 
important  points  to  observe  in  the  manufEusture  of  terpin  hydrate. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  with  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity 
1*42;  a  mixture  of  five  volumes  of  turpentine  with  two  of  methy. 
lated  spirit  was  kept  cool  while  two  volumes  of  acid  were  stirred 
in ;  this  was  agitated  occasionally  for  a  few  days,  poured  into  a 
shallow  dish  and  a  little  spirit  added  at  intervals.  A  dark  brown 
mixture  resulted,  separating  into  two  layers,  but  no  crystals  appeared 
during  many  months. 

In  the  next  series  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  turpentine  was 
encouraged  by  floating  the  spirit  on  the  oil,  and  pouring  the  acid 
through  a  funnel-tube  to  form  a  third  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  in  this  case  the  strong  acid  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
turpentine.  The  temperature  rose  rapidly,  and  an  explosive  ebul- 
litaon  took  place,  much  vapour  was  disengaged,  and  the  spirit 
afterwards  boiled  quietly  for  some  time.  A  deep  red  syrupy  liquid 
^^Qsulted,  which  showed  no  tendency  to  crystallize;  it  was  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  bearing  considerable  dilution  with 
^ater. 

The  opposite  line  of  action  was  next  adopted,  the  acid  was  diluted 
mth  water  and  mixed  with  the  spirit  before  adding  the  oil ;  this 

E   E 
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proved  to  be  the  correct  process,  and  crystals  were  invariably  pro- 
duced. Nittio  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'25  yielded  most  satisfactory 
results,  when  stronger  than  specific  gravity  1*3  no  terpin  was 
formed. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
the  production  of  crystals.  Isolation  did  not  appear  td  influence 
the  result  to  any  important  extent.  Crystals  appeared  sooner  and 
in  greater  abundance  in  shallow  than  in  de6p  layers  of  liquid ;  the 
depth  should  be  about  a  centimetre.  Slight  occasional  rotation  of 
the  vessel  hastened  the  appearance  of  crystals. 

The  production  of  colourless  crystals  was  favoured  by  the  use  of 
rectified  in  the  place  of  methylated  spirit,  of  freshly  distilled  tur- 
pentine in  preference  to  that  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  air, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  air  &om  contact  with  the  mixed  ingredients. 
The  latter  condition  was  arrived  at  by  placing  a  circle  of  glass, 
accurately  fitting  the  vessel,  so  as  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  precaution,  and  by  the  use  of  rectified 
spirit,  were  not  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  their  adoption  in  a 
manufacturing  process.  The  exclusion  of  air  seemed  to  favour  the 
production  of  a  larger  proportion  of  crystals. 

The  following  is  the  process  finally  adopted : — 

Preparation  of  Terpin  Hydrate, 

Mix  one  volume  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1'25,  with  one 
volume  of  methylated  spirit,  cool,  place  the  mixture  in  a  shallow 
glass  dish  and  float  upon  it  two  volumes  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rotate 
the  vessel  occasionally,  and  in  three  or  four  days  crystals  appear, 
allow  to  remain  undisturbed  for  about  fourteen  days,  collect  the 
crystals  on  muslin,  wash  with  cold  water,  drain  and  dry  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  re-crystallize,  if  necessary,  from  slightly  diluted 
alcohol. 

The  two  layers  soon  acquire  a  straw  tint,  the  lower  being  darker, 
the  colour  gradually  deepens  and  after  a  few  weeks  becomes  deep 
red.  The  depth  of  colour  is  much  less  when  contact  with  air  is 
prevented.  Most  of  the  terpin  hydrate  is  deposited  in  the  first 
fortnight.  The  total  produce  does  not  often  exceed  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  turpentine  taken.  When  little  or  no  more  terpin  is 
produced,  the  lower  layer  appears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  alcohol  saturated  with  terpin  and  containing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  upper  layer  in  solution ;  this  floats  when  the  mixture 
is  diluted  with  water,  whilst  the  terpin  crystallizes  out.  The  upper 
layer  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  decomposes  on  boiling,  but  in  a 
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current  o£  steam  most  of  it  passes  over;  the  distillate  being  nearly 
colonrless,  while  the  residae  is  yerj  dark  red,  thick,  and  heavier 
than  water.  The  saccessive  portions  of  distillate  varied  in  specific 
gravity  at  17°  C.  as  follows  :— 

No.  1 0-896 

No.  2 0-900 

No.  3 0-910 

No.  4 0-921 

In  odonr,  the  last  is  similar  to  bat  more  rank  than  the  first, 
there  is  no  resemblance  either  to  that  of  terpinol  or  the  original 
terpene. 

In  another  experiment  after  the  terpin  had  been  deposited,  the 
acid  layer  (a)  and  oily  layer  (6)  were  separated, 

A  fresh  quantity  of  turpentine  was  floated  on  the  acid  layer  (a) 
and  an  average  crop  of  crystals  was  obtained  ;  the  upper  layer  was 
again  replaced  by  fresh  turpentine,  from  which  also  a  large  propor- 
tion of  terpin  was  in  due  time  produced. 

The  oily  layer  (b)  was  floated  on  a  fresh  mixture  of  acid  and 
alcohol,  but  no  crystals  appeared  for  six  weeks,  and  after  that  time, 
only  a  small  quantity. 

The  results  I  have  obtained  agree,  in  the  main,  with  Tilden*s 
(Joum  Chem,  Soc.^  1878),  except  that  I  find  the  use  of  a  weaker 
acid  necessary,  and  omit  the  subsequent  additions  of  methylated 
spirit. 

The  theory  given  by  that  author  accounting  for  the  production 
of  terpin  by  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  compound  of  terpinol 
with  ethyl  nitrate — 

Cio  Hi,  +  C, H,  O  H + NO,  OH  =  Cio  H,^  0  J  g§^^« 
Cio  Hi8  0  f  gg«  ^5  +  2  Hj  a=  Cio  Hie  {^^+C^  B,  OH  +  NO,  0  H 

— is  satisfactory,  except  that  it  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  only 
one- third  of  the  terpene  is  hydrated. 

Grystallography  of  Terpin  Hydrate, 

The  crystals  which  are  first  prodnced  in  the  preparation  of  this 
substance  are  often  extremely  well  formed,  and  if  simply  wiped, 
avoiding  washing  with  water,  the  faces  are  remarkably  brilliant. 
They  consequently  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
its  crystalline  form,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  rhombic  octa- 
hedron and  prism,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  former  are  dominant ; 
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those  of  the  latter  are  often  mnch  rednced,  bat  nerer  disappear. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  the  average  form,  which,  however,  is  not  often 
completely  developed ;  the  prism  faces  are  freqnentlj  moch  extended, 
producing  a  more  or  less  elongated  prism,  while  they  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  quite  a  narrow  face,  forming  a  nearly  closed  octahedron. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  horizontal  section.  Occasionally  the  macro- 
diagonal  edge  (g  and  h,  Fig.  2)  is  replaced  by  a  narrow  face,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  carried  round  the  complete  crystal.  These  faces 
are  but  slightly  developed,  and  in  the  crystal  as  first  formed  they 
are  seen  on  the  pyramid  in  a  few  cases,  and  never  on  the  prism. 
After  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  macrodiagonal  hce  may  be 


Fig.  1. 


JTig.  8.  Fig.  4. 

observed  on  the  prism,  more  frequently  on  the  pyramid,  and  occa- 
sionally on  both. 

The  most  important  modification  of  form  to  which  the  crystal  is 
subject  consists  in  decrements  from  one  or  more  faces  of  the  prism 
and  pyramid ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  modified  in  this 
way,  the  prism  becoming  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the  solid  angle 
at  the  apex  being  reduced  to  a  horizontal  edge,  forming  a  dome 
instead  of  a  pyramid.  Fig.  4,  which  illustrates  these  changes,  and 
also  the  appearance  of  the  macrodiagonal  face  on  the  lower  side, 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical  form  of  terpin  hydrate  crystals.  When 
produced  from  alcoholic  solution,  even  slowly,  the  tendency  is  to 
form  elongated  prisms  and  needles,  but  the  terminal  pyramid  is 
always  evident.  The  brachydiagonal  edge  (e  and  F,  Fig.  2)  does 
not  appear  in  any  case  replaced  by  a  face. 
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The  measurements  of  the  opposite  angles  of  prism  and  pyramid 
were  fonnd  as  expected,  identical;  the  macrodiagonal  face  was 
foand  inclined  eqnally  to  the  adjacent  faces  of  the  prism. 

After  a  lar^e  number  of  measurements,  three  of  the  most  perfect 
and  brilliant  crystals  were  selected  for  final  examination  with  the 
Inflecting  goniometer.  Five  different  observations  of  the  sohd  angle 
at  the  apex  gave  a  mean  105°  6' ;  nine  different  observations  of  the 
inclination  of  the  pyramid  face  to  that  of  the  prism  gave  a  mean 
of  127°  33' ;  a  slight  error  in  excess  is  evident — 

105°  6'  +  2  (127^  33')  =  360°  12' ; 

a  closer  approximation  would  therefore  be  105°  2'  and  127°  29'. 
Numerons  observations  of  the  prism  faces  gave  as  the  best  re- 
sults— 

Macrodiagonal  angle  b  a  f  =   77°  45' 
Brachydiagonal  angle  o  e  fl  =  102°  15'. 

From  these  measurements  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  are 
calcalated — 

B  F  :  OH:         vertical  axis  = 

0-8007         :  1         :         0-4951. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  qaite  agree  with  the  parameters 
given  by  previous  observers  (vide  PhiL  Mcig.y  1879,  p.  132)  : — 

Maskeleyne       .         .         .     0-8082     :     1     :     0-4788 
Arzruni     ....     08072     :     1     :     0-4764 

Specific  Gravity  of  Terpin  Hydrate, 

This  appears  to  vary  slightly,  the  average  being  1*09,  relative  to 

distilled  water  at  175°  0. 

« 

Solubility  of  Terpin  Hydrate, 

At  20°  C.  it  requires  for  solution  13  parts  of  alcohol,  specific 
gravity  '825 ;  about  350  parts  of  distilled  water ;  its  solability  in 
alcohol  is  mach  increased  by  heat ;  boiling  water  dissolves  about 
3  per  cent.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide, 
ether,  and  benzol ;  scarcely  in  turpentine. 

This  substance  well  illustrates  the  conventional  character  of  the 
term  solubility,  which  I  have  before  pointed  out  when  referring  to 
that  of  salicin  {Fharm,,  Joum.  [3],  xii.,  p.  378).  A  simultaneous 
series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  solubility  of  terpin  in  alcohol 
and  in  water,  all  being  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
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20°  C.  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  One  part  of  torpin  dissolved 
in  11  volumes  of  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  slight  heat,  did  not  crystal- 
lize ;  while  1  in  13,  without  heat,  did  not  entirely  dissolve,  although 
repeatedly  agitated.  One  part  of  terpin  in  240  volumes  of  water, 
dissolved  hy  heat,  gave  a  single,  tiny  crystal  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours;  while  1  in  300,  without  heat,  left  a  considerable  amount 
undissolved.  The  solubility  cannot  be  taken  by  the  method  of  eva- 
poration, because  terpin  is  volatile  at  a  dry  heat  much  below  100°  0. 
The  odour  observed  on  heating  terpin  with  lime  suggested  dis- 
tillation ot  such  a  mixture.  Terpin  mixed  with  four  or  five  parts 
of  lime  was  slowly  distilled  over  a  column  of  lime  heated  to  low 
redness.  A  liquid  yellowish  oil  was  obtained,  having  a  very 
powerful  aromatic  camphoraceous  odour,  in  some  degree  resembling 
that  of  yarrow  and  cajeput,  and  yet  distinct  from  them.  Some- 
times much  terpin  distils  apparently  unchanged,  and  solidifies  in  the 
condenser.  1  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  process  by  which  terpin  can 
be  completely  converted  into  this  oil,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  complete  examination.  It  seems,  however,  probable 
that  terpin  hydrate  may  be  made  to  yield  several  aromatic  oils  by 
the  action  of  dehydrating  substances  under  suitable  conditions. 


The  President  said  the  first  feeling  on  the  part  of  most  members 
on  listening  to  this  paper  would  be  one  of  astonishment  that  so 
much  science  should  be  made  to  flow  from  a  bottle  of  furniture 
polish  ;  and  the  second  would  be  that  a  great  deal  depended  on  who 
drew  the  cork.  He  was  proud  to  think  that  in  this  instance  it  had 
been  drawn  by  an  old  pupil  of  his  own,  and  pharmacy  should  be 
proud  to  think  that  a  gentleman  engaged  as  an  assistant  behind  a 
retail  counter  could  find  time  and  possess  the  ability  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  of  this  kind.  He  would  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Parker,  who  he  hoped  would  continue  his  researches. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Shenstone  said  the  most  interesting  point  about  this  com- 
munication was  the  origin  of  the  terpin  in  the  bottle  of  furniture 
polish,  which  Mr.  Parker  seemed  to  think  was  a  mixture  of  linseed 
oil,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  butter  of  antimony.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  nothing  answered  very  well  for  making 
terpin  hydrate,  excepting  nitric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  aud  now 
it  seemed  possible  that  further  investigation  might  introduce  a  new 
body  capable  of  producing  terpin  hydrate  from  turpentine,  which 
would  be  interesting  and  important,  as  it  might  render  the  explana- 
tion of  the  reaction  suggested  by  Dr.  Tilden  insufficient. 
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X^rof  essor  Tichbornb  said  it  was  his  daty  some  years  ago  to  pre- 
pare &  considerable  amount  of  terpin  hydrate,  when  he  discovered  a 
body  called  colopbonic  hydrate,  which  in  its  properties  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  terpin  hydrate,  but  it  differed  considerably 
in  one    important  point,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  nnmber  of  beautiful 
colour  reactions  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  terpin 
hydrate  did  not.    It  was  a  product  formed  by  oxidization  from  what 
was  know^n  as  resin  spirit,  and  there  was  no  doubt  a  close  relation 
between    it  and  terpin  hydrate.     In  preparing  terpin  hydrate,  his 
experience  was  that  if  it  were  crystallized  from  fairly  strong  alcohol; 
a  mass  of  fine  crystals  was  obtained ;  but  if  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
water   to   2  of  ordinary  spirits  of  wine  were  allowed  to  evaporate 
apontaneously,  very  magnificent  crystals  were  formed,  sometimes 
approaching  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Mr.  Giles  asked  how  Mr.  Parker  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  f  arniture  oil  had  been  composed  of  the  ingredients  he  had  men- 
tioned.    Was  it  by  analysis  or  by  communication  of  the  formula  ? 

Mr.  Pabeer  said  he  was  unable  to  arrive  at  the  exact  formula 

from  which  the  polish  was  made ;  it  occurred  in  a  pharmacy  where 

it  was  not  frequently  in  demand,  being  made  sometimes  from  one 

formula  and  sometimes  from  another ;  the  one  containing  turpentine 

and  bntter  of  antimony  seemed  to  him  the  most  likely  one ;  and  he 

made  some  from  that,  but  no  terpin  hydrate  was  formed.    It  seemed 

as  if  the  formation  of  terpin  hydrate  required  a  peculiar  condition 

in  the  mixture ;  whether  a  liquid  isomer  was  formed  he  could  not 

say,  for  the  original  sample  which  was  sent  out  produced  another 

crop  of*  crystals  within  a  month ;  whereas  the  specimen  he  made 

would  not  produce  crystals  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Shenstonb  asked  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  the  polish 
being  made  from  a  formula  containing  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Paakeb  said  it  was  very  unlikely ;  the  preparation  of  furniture 
oil  with  turpentine  and  butter  of  antimony  was  very  common,  but 
he  did  not  think  any  nitric  acid  would  be  used  knowingly.  Pro- 
fessor Tichbome's  remarks  on  colophonic  hydrate  were  interesting, 
but  to  his  mind  the  production  of  beautiful  crystals  of  terpin 
hydrate  seemed  due  not  so  much  to  the  solvent  as  to  the  presence 
of  other  bodies  with  it.  In  the  first  purification  of  these  crystals 
by  means  of  methylated  spirit,  the  presence  of  the  other  bodies  was 
very  evident,  and  in  that  case  only  did  he  obtain  a  similar  crystal. 
When  recrystallized,  either  from  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  he  found 
the  crystals  always  exhibited  a  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  long 
prisms  or  needles. 
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The  next  paper  read  was — 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  A  VOLUMETRIC 
SOLUTION  FOR   DETERMINING    THE    HARDNESS    OF 

WATER. 

By  C.  R.  C.  Tichbornb,  LL.D.,  FJ.C, 

Analyst  to  Oo,  Longford^  etc. 

It  is  rather  cnriotis  to  observe  that  in  spite  of  our  constant 
familiarity  with  the  determination  of  the  hardness  in  waters,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  improve,  or  modify,  to  any  extent  the 
original  process  of  Dr.  Clarke,  invented  nearly  half  a  centary  ago. 
We  may  go  even  further,  and  state  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  throw  doubt  upon  his  original  investigations,  and  that  they  stand 
as  he  left  them.  Any  so-called  modifications  are  merely  nominal, 
and  have  been  made  to  suit  the  modem  centesimal  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  most  important  proposals  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  the  soap  solution  and  the  standard 
calcium  solution  used  for  titration.  A  few  of  these  modifications 
are,  without  doubt,  improvements ;  but  none  of  them  touch  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  principle  of  the  process.  Thus,  in  making  the 
soap  Bolation,  Dr.  Clarke  used  a  soap  made  from  animal  fats  (curd 
soap),  and  it  has  been  respectively  proposed  to  use  a  soft  soap 
made  from  olive  oil,  lead  soap  {emp,  pliimbt)^  or  a  soda  soap  of 
olive  oil  (Castile  soap).  All  these  last  proposals  are  undoubtedly 
better  than  the  original  curd  soap,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  owing 
to  the  very  simple  fact,  that  the  fatty  acids  in  the  last  three  mainly 
consist  of  oleic  acid,  and  that  the  oleates  are  less  prone  to  separate 
in  cold  weather  than  the  corresponding  fatty  bodies  foand  in  the 
curd  soap. 

As  regards  standard  hard  waters,  I  had  adopted  for  some  time 
the  well-known  modification  of  dissolving  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
powdered  selenite.  This  process  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as 
regards  the  construction  of  a  calcium  solution.  It  is  simple  and 
gives  most  accurate  results,  providing  there  are  no  crystals  of 
celestine  in  the  selenite, — an  experienced  geologist  will  instantly 
detect  them  by  his  eye.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  further  on,  that 
the  author  proposes  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  calcium  solu- 
tion. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  it  might  be  asked.  Why  seek  to 
change,  or  improve  upon  the  process  P  Experience  shows  that  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  the  method  consists  in  making  the  soap 
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solation.  Soaps  are  too  indefinite  in  composition  to  admit  of 
makizi^  a  reliable  solution  by  merely  weighing  out  a  g^ven  quantity 
and  dissolving  it  in  a  proper  quantity  of  spirit.  Assuming  that  a 
soap  of  a  definite  fatty  acid  could  be  always  obtained,  we  find  the 
amoant  of  water  to  differ  so  considerably  as  to  render  a  titration 
necessary ;  a  titration,  too,  which  presents  some  considerable 
trouble. 

My  first  idea  was  that  if  we  took  oleic  acid  and  neutralized  it 
with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  the  latter  base  would 
represent  the  calcium  salts,  constituting  hardness,  equivalent  for 
equivalent.  I  found,  however,  in  practice  that  this  is  not  quite 
so  simple  a  matter  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  but  at  the 
aamo  time  it  is  quite  easy  to  construct  a  soap  solution  upon  the 
basis  of  the  soda  hydrate  consumed  by  the  fatty  acid. 

The  quantivalence  of  oleic  acid  may  be,  and  has  been,  variously 
viewed.  It  is  generally  viewed  as  a  monobasic  acid.  As  acid  salts, 
however,  are  known,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  classed  as  a 
bibasic  acid;  whilst,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  there  is  every 
Toaaou  to  think  that  tetrabasic  compounds  of  the  alkalies  exist. 

Five  cubic  centimetres  of  commercial  oleic  acid  were  dissolved  in 
50  C.C.  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  1  drop  of  a  '5  per  cent,  solution  of 
pbenoUphtalein  added.     A  volumetric  solution  of  soda  was  then 
run  in  until  a  pink  indication  was  obtained.     After  repeating  this 
experiment  two  or  three  times,  the  reaction  was  found  to  be  not 
only  well  defined,  but  very  constant.     If  litmus  were  u^ed,  not  only 
is  it  difficult  to  determine  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to  the 
gradual  transition  of  colours,  but  owing  to  the  permanent  dissocia- 
tion of  a  trace  of  the  oleates  when  in  solution  (to  which  the  litmus 
is  amenable),  the  reagent  is  not  suitable  to  the  experiments  detailed. 
The  5  c.c.  of  oleic  acid  exactly  worked  off  at  15*5  of  the  normal 
solution  of   soda  of  the  British  Pharmacoposia,  which  represents 
0*62  gram  of  sodium  hydrate.     Theory  for  the  oleate  having  the 
formula  M'  Cjg  H33  O^  would  require   0*6   of   hydrate   of   sodium, 
assDming  the  5  c.c.  of  acid  weigh  4*575  grams. 

At  this  stage  of  the  experiments  a  curious  observation  was  made 
"when  water  was  substituted  for  the  alcohol.  The  15*5  of  volu- 
metric solution  when  added,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  gave  a 
permanent  liquid  product  of  a  ^int  pink  tinge,  showing  that  the 
point  of  neutrality  had  just  been  passed.  A  drop  more  of  the 
Tolumetric  solution  developed  a  magenta  colour,  which  was  per- 
manent  as  long  as  the  solution  was  left  at  this  point  of  saturation. 
A  farther  equivalent  of  sodium  hydrate  was  then  run  in  (viz.,  15*5 
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c.c.))  when  it  gradually  became  calonrless  again,  and  at  7*75  c.c« 
began  to  pectize ;  the  solation  at  this  stage  represented  about  the 
consistency  of  thick  mucilage.  When  the  full  equivalent  was 
present  the  solation  became  a  solid  jelly.  The  yessel  in  which  it 
was  obtained  might  be  inverted  with  impunity.  The  pectized 
oleates  seem  to  be  permanent  and  definite  compounds.  From  their 
behaviour  when  thrown  into  alcohol  they  appear  to  be  hydrated 
compounds  and  are  perfect  colloids.  If  we  push  the  action  further, 
other  compounds  are  formed  which  are  much  more  soluble.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wonderful  analogy  between  silicic  and  oleic  acid,  and 
the  technical  application  of  silicates  in  soap-making  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  chance  discoveries  which  are  in  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge.  As  I  intended  to  reserve  this  part  of  the 
subject  for  a  separate  communication,  I  have  only  to  consider 
on  the  present  occasion  the  practical  bearings  of  these  observa* 

tiODS. 

The  measurers  of  the  hardness  in  water  are  really  the  fatty  adds, 
and  it  is  ahnost  immaterial  whether  we  use  the  monobasic  or 
dibasic  salt  above  mentioned.  In  these  remarks,  we  retain  the 
old  formula  of  oleic  acid,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  subject 
requires  revision.  We  find  by  experiment  that  very  little  difierenoe 
will  be  obtained,  but  that  as  the  pectized  salt  seems  to  lather  more 
freely,  and  as  the  solution  seems  more  permanent,  I  prefer  it.* 
We,  however,  always  depend  upon  the  sharp  reaction  obtained  on 
adding  the  soda  until  the  pink  solution  is  developed  with  phenol* 
phtalein.  This  point  always  represents  the  proportion  of  Na  H  0 
as  equalling  pure  C^g  H34  O2. 

The  following  is  the  process  : — 

As  already  mentioned,  5  c.c.  of  oleic  acid  are  measured  with  a 
pipette  and  50  c.c.  spirit  added  to  it  in  a  beaker;  2  drops  of 
phenoUphtalein  solation  are  also  added,  and  immediately  a  volu- 
metric solution  of  soda  (   -T-/Trr  )  ^^  run  in  until  a  pink  indication 

is  produced.  This  must  be  done  accurately,  as  the  success  of  the 
process  depends  upon  this  measurement.  If  the  gelatinous  salt  is 
required,  another  quantity  of  soda  is  then  run  in.  The  oleate  of 
soda  is  then  made  up  to  the  required  measure  by  the  addition  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  distilled  water.     Each 

*  This  remark  is  not  strictly  true.  I  have  found  specimens  of  some  oleic 
acids  which  do  not  work  well,  and  do  not  readily  pectize,  and  wherever  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  results,  it  is  safer  to  merely  add  the  exact  proportion  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  as  indicated  by  phenol-phtalein. 
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o'5    c.c.     of  soda  used  in  the  first  saturation  equals  820  c.o.  of 
olamet^r-io  solation  of  soap. 

nx820 

Tlixis 16-5    ■'* 

i    bein^    the  number  of  c.c.  of  soda  solution  which  the  oleic  acid 

nrorkis    ofi*  at,  it  is  to  be  made  np  x.      Such  a  solution  makes  a 

latlier    exactly  on  the  original  scale  of  Clarke,  and  it  becomes  un- 

iiecess&Tj  to  titrate  such  a  solution  against  a  calcium  solution,  the 

sod&    solution  being  quite  as  definite   and   reliable  as   a   calcium 

solution.      Again,  although   different  oleic  acids   might   differ  in 

parity,  such  a  condition  of  things  introduces  no  ei-ror,  as  the  volu- 

Tnetric  soap  solution  is  made  up  on  the  saturating  power  of  the 

acid    exnplojed,  this   alone  determines  the  strength.      Oleic  acid 

obtained  from  the  candle  manufacturers,  and  a  pure  sample  from 

Messrs.  Hopkin  &  Williams,  gave  me  exactly  the  same  results  in 

this   respect,  although  they  differed  very  much  in  their  pectizing 

properties.     The  15*5  c.c.  of  soda  required  to  saturate  5  c.c.  of  acid 

always  neutralized  in  my  experiments ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 

£«iiy  that  this  would  be  generally  the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 

in   different  hands  a  pipette  always   deliv^er  separately  the   same 

a.nionnt  of  an  oily  fluid  like  oleic  acid,  therefore  I  proceed  on  the 

above  basis  of  calculation. 

The  above  process  gives  a  solution  32  c.c.  of  which  when  opei*at- 
ing  on  100  c.c.  of  water  represent  16°  of  hardness  per  gallon  by 
Clarke's  scale. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  that  the  soap  solution  may  be  made 
in  five  minutes, — requires  no  titration  against  a  standard  water, — 
and  18  more  permanent  than  those  made  from  ordinary  soaps. 


The  Prbsidbnt  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Tichborne, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  He  said  this  method  seemed  a 
practical  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  started  with  something  quite 
definite,  like  soda,  instead  of  something  indefinite,  like  soap  or 
commercial  oleic  acid.  He  would  ask  Professor  Tichborne  whether 
a  solution  made  in  that  way  really  did  keep  better, — whether  he 
Lad  observed  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  seemed  natural  for  a 
soap  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air  to  split  up,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  into  an  alkaline  body  and  an  acid  oleate,  the  less  soluble 
oleate  being  apparently  more  durable. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  he  understood  Professor  Tichborne  to  say  that 
when  he  added  more  alkali  to  what  was  a  perfectly  clear  solution 
of  soap,  he  got  a  pectinized  form.     Was  it  not  possible  that  the 
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soap  was  insolable  in  a  solation  of  alkali,  and  that  the  pectinization 
was  thas  accounted  for  ?  The  kind  of  soap  he  had  found  keep 
best  was  Pears'  transparent ;  when  dissolved  in  spirit  it  kept  very 
satisfactorily.  The  method  proposed  for  making  a  soap  solation 
was  perhaps  about  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  a  ready  process 
that  was  always  at  hand.  The  gre&t  difficulty  with  Clarke's  pro- 
cess had  always  been  the  trouble  with  the  different  kinds  of  soap. 

Professor  Quinlan  said  he  had  often  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
Clarke's  test,  and  he  could  bear  witness  to  the  extreme  trouble  of 
making  up  the  soap  solution.  This  paper  seemed  to  afford  a 
method  for  readily  making  up  a  definite  compound  which  would 
be  very  easy  to  use. 

Mr.  Jackson  asked  if  Professor  Tichborna  had  used  any  other 
indicator  than  phenol-phtalein,  litmus,  for  instance,  and  compared 
results,  to  see  if  they  were  always  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Naylor  said  the  method  he  adopted  was  to  purify  the  com- 
mercial oleic  acid  by  freezing,  then  to  dissolve  in  that  oleic  acid 
some  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  and  decompose  the  lead 
compoand  in  the  usual  way.  He  did  not  quite  see  why  this  oleate 
of  soda  should  be  more  definite  made  as  Professor  Tiohbome  pro- 
posed than  by  any  other  method,  provided  the  oleic  acid  were 
purified  to  begin  with. 

Professor  Tichbornb,  in  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  President' 
said  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  solation  did  keep  better  than 
those  of  ordinary  soaps.  Even  Castile  soap,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  very  definite,  sometimes  contained  a  great  mixture.  He  did 
not  claim  that  this  solution  would  keep  perfectly ;  like  all  soap 
solutions,  after  being  kept  some  time,  there  was  a  kind  of  silky 
crystalline  appearance  upon  it,  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid; 
but  it  was  quite  different  to  what  oocarred  when  a  soap  was  used 
which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  deposit  in  the  bottle,  which  would  prevent 
any  reliable  work  being  done.  One  of  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  gelatinous  body  which  pectized  with  the  two  equivalents 
of  soda  was  a  definite  compound  waa  based  on  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  placed  in  a  dialyser  it  acted  very  like  a  definite  compound* 
He  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  say  that  it  was,  but  he  thought 
this  much  more  likely  than  that  it  was  insoluble  in  caustic  soda ; 
because  if  another  equivalent  were  added,  still  more  soluble  com- 
pounds were  obtained ;  the  gelatinous  appearance  passed  away,  and 
by  the  addition  of  another  equivalent  of  sodium  a  perfectly  soluble 
compound  was  produced.     The  use  of  litmus  as  a  test  was  not 
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applicable ;  in  the  first  place  it  was  extremely  difficult  with  sncli  a 
thing  as  that  to  watch  the  reaction,  the  transition  of  litmas  was  so 
gradual.  His  experience  of  litmas  was  that  it  was  about  the  worst 
indicator  that  could  be  used.  He  had  observed  with  students,  that 
what  one  called  the  point  of  neutrality  wifch  litmus  was  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  another  did.  The  indication  of  litmus 
was  a  transition  from  the  deep  alkaline  blue,  through  all  the  shades 
of  violet  to  bright  red  with  a  strongly  acid  solution.  Phenol- 
phtalein  was  perfectly  definite ;  take  any  oleic  acid  you  liked,  it 
was  always  sharp  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
result.  Another  advantage  was  that  with  it  a  neutral  solution  was 
perfectly  colourless,  like  water,  but  directly  a  minute  quantity  of 
acid  was  added,  it  developed  a  strong  magenta  colour.  Lastly,  he 
did  not  claim  that  the  oleate  of  soda  made  by  this  process  pos- 
sessed any  peculiar  properties,  or  was  more  definite  than  any  other 
solution ;  he  only  put  it  forward  as  a  convenient  mode  of  mani- 
pulating the  volumetric  solution  of  oleate  of  soda,  without  having 
to  go  to  the  soap,  which  involved  two  processes,  making  the 
volumetric  solution  first  with  soap,  and  then  regulating  it. 


The  next  paper  read  was — 

NOTES  ON  BRAZILIAN  DRUGS. 
Bt  Charles  Stmes. 

The  drugs  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  this 
meeting  are  three  in  number,  and,  although  practically  unknown 
in  this  country,  I  trust  they  will  not  be  found  altogether  devoid  of 
interest.  They  have  been  received  under  the  respectives  names  of 
"  Besin  de  Angico,"  "  Almasca,"  and  '^  Ooassatunga."  The  two 
former  are  products  of  the  district  of  Marauham,  in  the  north  of 
Brazil  (the  locality  from  whence  we  obtain  the  finest  copaiba 
balsam)  ;  the  latter  comes  from  the  soath,  and  was  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Porto  Alagre. 

Resin  de  Anglco, — This  is  not  a  resin  bat  a  gum,  of  a  deep 
brownish  red  colour,  translucent,  and  breaking  with  a  bright  shin, 
ing  fracture.  It  occurs  in  pieces  of  from  1  to  3  ounces  in  weighty 
some  of  which  have  portions  of  bark  attached  to  them.  In  the 
"  Formulario  ou  Qui  Medica,*'  of  Ghimoviz,  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
product  of  Acaoia  Angico,  and  is  said  to  be  g^od  for  chest  com. 
plaints ;  the  same  tree  yielding  an  astringent  bark.     Mr.  Holmes 
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has  identified  it  with  a  specimen  in  the  Mnseam  of  the  Pharma. 
ceatical  Society,  and  has  kindly  famished  me  with  the  small  piece 
of  bark  which  accompanies  the  specimen  of  gum.  The  pieces  are 
very  tongh,  but  when  broken  np  and  dried  at  212°  for  some  hours 
it  loses  12  per  cent  of  moisture  and  can  then  be  readily  reduced  to 
Ene  powder.  When  added  to  twice  its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a 
thick  semi-solid  magma,  and  when  this  quantity  of  water  is  increased 
to  eight  times  its  weight,  less  than  one-half  dissolves,  forming  a 
reddish  brown  mucilage  with  a  slightly  add  reaction ;  the  remaining 
jelly-like  mass  becoming  liquid  on  the  addition  of  a  little  caustic 
alkali,  thus  resembling  tragacanth  more  nearly  than  it  does  gum 
arabic.  It  dissolves  in  proof  spirit  almost  as  completely  as  it  does 
in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  rectiBed  spirit  in  excess,  also  by  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ; 
it  is  not  affected,  however,  by  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron,  borax, 
or  acetate  of  lead.  As  regards  its  medicinal  properties,  the  only 
remark  which  accompanied  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Chirnoviz, — 
"  usa-se  nas  molestias  do  peito,'*  **  useful  in  chest  complaints,''  which 
probably  means  that  it  is  demulcent ;  but  whether  it  possesses  any 
special  virtues  in  this  respect,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  remedies  of  this  kind  already  in  use  here,  remains  to  be 
proved.  A  physician  to  one  of  the  Liverpool  hospitals  has  promised 
to  determine  this  point. 

Almasca, — This  substance,  received  in  sausage-shaped  masses  of 
about  12  inches  in  length  and  2  to  8  i  aches  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  dried  leaves,  is  evidently  a  species  of  elemi,  but  it  differs  in 
appearance  and  in  some  of  its  characters  from  the  elemi  of  com- 
merce, from  the  Brazilian  elemi  of  the  Hanbury  collection,  and  also 
from  that  of  Dr.  Pereira  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  Except  that  it  is 
more  recent,  and  therefore;  much  softer,  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Brazilian  elemi  of  Martin's  collection,  and  Mr.  Holmes  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  species,  probably  by  Idea 
heptophylla.  It  comes  fi*om  the  same  district  as  gum  angico,  but 
without  any  particulars  of  its  use  there.  The  term  almasca  indicates 
mastic,  but  from  this  it  differs  very  materially.  It  is  a  soft,  grey- 
looking  resin,  with  whitish  crystalline  masses  diffused  more  or  less 
frequently  through  it,  and  possesses  an  aromatic,  fragrant,  and 
somewhat  penetrating  odour.  Chloroform,  ether,  and  absolute 
alcohol  dissolves  it  without  the  application  of  heat ;  it  also  dissolves 
in  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  specific  gravity  '838 ;  but  at  ordinary 
tepiperatures  this  breaks  it  up  into  a  thick  milky-looking  liquid, 
dissolving  only  65  per  cent.,  the  remaining  portion  corresponding 
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in  its  varions  characters  with  the  snbstanoe  known  as  amyrin. 
This  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  from 
which  on  cooling,  it  separates  in  white  crystalline  masses. 

Fliickigrer  and  Hanbury  examined  Manilla  elemi,  and  found  it  to 
contain  20  per  cent,  only  of  this  substance.     They  also  obtained  by 
distillation  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  which,  examined 
Yrith.  Wild's  polaristrobometer,  was  found  to  be  strongly  dextro- 
gyrate ;  whilst  a  sample  of  oil  of  elemi  examined  by  H.  St  Claire 
Deville   was  found  to  be  strongly  levogyrate.     I  have  distilled  a 
portion  of  this  substance  and  have  only  obtained  7*3  per  cent,  of  a 
GoloxLTless  volatile  oil,  with  an  odour  reminding  one  of  fennel,  and 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  **  Pharmaoographia  "  in  that  it 
is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carboo,  and  gives  a  deep  orange  colour 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  but  on  careful  examination  I  found  it 
to  be  opUcaXly  inactive, 

Elemi  is  at  present  little  used  in  medicine,  but  it  seems  to 
possess  properties  worth  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  and 
pharmacists. 

Guassatunga. — On  a  recent  visit  to  the  sotith  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hallewell  found  in  use  there  a  popular  native  remedy  for 
snake-bite  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  put  np  in  small  bottles,  with  a  label  in  Portuguese  as  follows  : 
— **  Para  mordedeura  de  cobras  e  outros  animaes  veneno.     Tomasse 
uma  gota  em  uma  colher  d'agua  de  10  em  10  minutos  de  2  ou  de  4 
em  4  horas  conforme  a  gravidade  de  ease,  nas  criancas  metade  ou 
menos.     Sobia  as  mordedura  couserva-se  panos  embebidos  em  4 
colheres  d*&gaa  com  10  gotas."     Thus  in  English: — "  For  the  bites 
of  snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles.     One  drop  to  be  taken  in  a 
spoonful  of  water  every  ten  minutes  for  two  or  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  case ;  for  children,  half  or  less.     Mix  10 
drops  in  4  spoonfuls  of  water,  in  this  soak  a  cloth  and  apply  to  the 
bite  or  wound." 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  remedy  of  some  amount  of  activity,  Mr. 
Baliewell  procured  a  small  quantity  of  oasca  de  guassatunga,  the 
bark  from  which  this  tincture  is  prepared.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
tree  inhabiting  the  borders  of  Uruguay,  and  occurs  in  pieces  of 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  width,  and  yV  ^^ 
thickness,  hard  and  breaking  with  a  short,  non-fibrous  fracture.  It 
is  of  a  fawn  colour  with  a  greenish  brown  tint  difi*used  irregularly 
over  it,  paler  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  surface,  and  possesses  a 
slightly  bitter  taste. 
Treated  with  ether  it  yields  a  bright  green  resinous  substance  ; 
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with  alcohol  a  goldea  yellow  tinctare  is  obtained,  and  the  maro  in- 
fused in  water  yields  a  brown  liqnid  which  on  evaporation  produces 
a  dark  brown  extract.  Altogether  this  treatment  removes  24  per 
cent,  of  its  original  weight.  The  tincture,  treated  with  the  nsnal 
reagents,  gave  characteristic  indications  of  the  presence  of  an  alka- 
loid, and  I  have,  in  fact,  been  able  to  separate  a  small  quantity  of 
such  a  body  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  only  sufficient  for  examination 
with  the  microscope.  On  the  receipt  of  a  further  supply,  I  hope  by 
the  aid  of  medical  friends  to  determine  more  exactly  its  physio- 
logical action,  and  also  to  make  a  further  investigation  of  it  chemi- 
cally. 

The  Prssideitt  said  it  was  obviously  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
pharmacy  that  they  should  have  early  information  respecting  drugs 
likely  to  be  imported,  not  merely  such  statements  as  could  be 
obtained  from  price  lists,  but  information  concerning  their  chemical, 
physical,  and  botanical  properties,  such  as  Dr.  Symes  had  given 
them  in  his  paper,  and  for  which  the  Conference  would  certainly 
accord  him  a  vote  df  thanks. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Atkins  said  he  thought  ^e  line  of  procedure  taken  by  Dr. 
Symes  was  well  worth  further  consideration.  If  it  was  found  that 
the  natives  of  distant  lands  resorted  to  certain  remedies,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  their  action,  it  was  then  very 
desirable  to  investigate  the  properties  of  those  remedies  scientifi- 
cally.  A  large  amount  of  work  might  have  been  already  done,  but 
it  was  in  the  rough,  and  followed  what  might  be  called  the  rule  of 
thumb.  A  short  time  ago  he  received  from  a  friend,  who  had  gone 
to  the  Congo,  a  plant  which  was  said  to  have  a  very  specific  action 
as  a  styptic,  and  he  intended  to  hand  it  over  to  another  friend  and 
have  it  examined.  There  was  a  goodly  number  of  generally 
accepted  remedies,  which  came  to  them  originally  only  on  report  as 
being  used  for  certain  diseases  by  the  natives  of  distant  lands,  and 
if  the  matter  were  pursued  further  the  number  might  be  consider* 
ably  increased. 

Mr.  Groves  asked  if  Dr.  Symes  had  experimented  with  these 
drugs  on  any  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  he  presumed  he  would 
require  a  license  before  operating  even  on  a  mouse.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  scienoe  that  a  simple  thing  like  this 
which  Dr.  Symes  had  been  kind  enough  to  bring  forward  could  not 
be  dilated  on  satisfactorily  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  anti- 
vivisectionists.    A  dose  of  this  medicine  could  not  be  given  to  a 
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mouse,  althoagb  it  might  do  tbe  moose  good,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 


Mr-  Groves,  as  senior  Vice-President,  then  took  the  chair  while 
the  President  read  the  following  paper — 

HALiF  AN  HOUR  WITH  A  PEW  SHEETS  OF  THE  NEW 
PHARMACOPCBIA     OP    THE     UNITED     STATES 
OP  AMERICA. 

Br  Professor  Attfibld,  P.R.S. 

In  a  letter,  dated  New  York,  Angast  4th,  1882,  sent  to  the  writer, 
as  President  of  the  British  Pharmacentical  Conference,  by  Professor 
P.  W.  Bedford,  President  of  the  American  Pharmacentical  Associa- 
tioiiy  the  following  paragraph  occurs : — "  I  recently  forwarded  to 
yon  proof  sheets  from  the  corrected  plates  of  the  first  ninety-six 
pages  of  the  text  of  the  forthcoming  Pharmaoopona  of  the  United 
States.  I  now  hare  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  succeeding  forty- 
eight  pages.  These  are  all  that  are,  as  yet,  in  presentable  condition. 
They  will  serve  to  show  yourself  and  friends  of  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  that  it  will  be  a  work  worthy  of  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  the  only  copy  that  has  gone  outside  our 
Committee." 

By  way  of  showing  our  honorary  member  our  appreciation  of  his 
compliment,  and  in  order  to  give  British  pharmacists  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  the  following  descriptive 
remarks  are  oflfered. 

In  point  of  size  of  page  this  sixth  decennial  revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacoposia  exceeds  its  predecessor.  That  was  a  foolscap 
octavo,  this  is  a  full  octavo.  The  leading  names  of  the  preparations 
are  given  in  larger,  plainer,  black  letters,  the  names  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  formulflB  are  also  given  in  thick  type,  the  quantity  of 
each  component  now  being  printed  not  only  in  words,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  in  italics,  but,  in  addition,  in  fig^ures. 

The  former  division  into  the  two  great  classes  6f  "Materia 
Medica"  and  '*  Preparations,"  the  latter  divided  into  over  sixty  sub- 
classes, is  no  longer  maintained.  The  work  is  now,  therefore,  in 
uniformity  with  the  one  simple  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  Chemical  NomeiidcUure. — Four  or  five  years  before  the  fifth 
decennial  revision,  that  of  1870,  was  published,  I  very  strongly 
advocated  that  system  of  chemical  nomenclature  under  which  names 
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of  salts  of  potasli,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  etc, 
become  names  of  salts  of  potassium,  sodiam,  ammonium,  barium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc.  The  system  was  adopted  in  the  1870 
Pharmacopoeia  (issued  in  1872),  '*to  place  the  work  in  accord  with 
the  progress  of  chemical  science."  In  acknowledging  my  en. 
deavours  for  its  introduction,  the  President  of  the  National  Con- 
vention presented  me  with  the  first  copy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  sent 
to  this  country.  1  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my  gratification 
at  finding  that  the  system  is  retained  in  this  1882  revision,  showing 
that  the  nomenclature  has  been  found  to  be  practicable  and  service- 
able in  the  medicine  and  pharmacy  of  a  great  English-speaking 
people. 

Wdghti  and  Measures. — The  Convention  for  the  fifth  revision 
(1870)  resolved  on  the  abandonment  of  measures  of  capacity,  but 
the  Revising  Committee  were  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  time,  labour, 
and  cost  involved  in  the  application  of  the  resolution  to  the  whole 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  objected  that  the  execution  of  such 
directions  entailed  the  employment  of  an  untried  system.  The  old 
wine  gallon  and  troy  pound,  with  their  confusing  divisions  were, 
therefore,  retained.  These  are  now  swept  away,  and  ^^ parts'*  by 
weight,  substituted.     Thus  : — 

Extractum  Coloeynthidis  Oompositum. 

Compound  Extract  of  Oolooynth. 

Bxtract  of  colocynth,  sixteen  parte  ...        16 

AXoea,  fifty  parte 60 

Gardamom,  of  No.  60  powder,  six  parte  .        .  6 

Besin  of  scammony,  in  fine  powder,  fourteen 

parte 14 

Soap,  dried  and  in  ooarse  powder,  fourteen 

parte 14 

Aloohol,  ten  parte 10 

Then  follow  very  full  directions  for  preparation. 
In  cases  in  which  some  notice  of  volume  as  well  as  weight  is 
required,  the  metric  decimal  system  is  employed.     Thus : — 

Extractum  Ergotce  Fluidum. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Ergot. 

Ergot,  recently  ground  and  in  Ko.  60  powder, 

one  hundred  grammes  ....  100 
Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  tix  grammes  .  .  6 
Alcohol, 

Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity ^ 
lo  make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters .       .      100 
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Nsjo  JPreparoHona, — The  first  seyen  pages  of  the  Pharmaooposia 
(esLclasive  of  prefatory  matter,  whioh  has  not  jet  come  to  hand)  are 
almost  wholly  occapied  with  a  new  class  of  oompoands  termed 
Abst&acts — Abstracts  of  aconite,  belladonna,  coninm,  digitalis,  hjos- 
cyamrLs,  ignatia,  jalap,  nux  Tomica,  podophyllum,  senega,  valerian. 
Thus  : — 

Ahstractum  Jdlapce. 

Abetiaot  of  Jalap. 

Jalap,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hundred  parti     .      200 
Sugar  of  milk,  recently  dried  and  in  fine 

powder. 
Alcohol,  each,  a  iuffleient  quantity  ^ 
To  make  one  hundred  part$      ....      100 

Moisten  the  jalap  with  one  hundred  (100)  parts  of  alcohol,  and  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator ;  then  add  enough  alcohol  to  saturate 
the  powder,  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
oovered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  alcohol,  until  the  jalap  is  ex- 
hausted. Beserve  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170)  parts  of  the 
percolate,  distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  remainder,  and  mix  the  resi- 
due with  the  reserved  portion.  Place  the  mixture  in  an  evaporating 
dish,  and  having  added ^/ty  (50)  parts  of  sugar  of  milk,  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin  gauze,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  where  the 
temperature  will  not  rise  above  50**  C.  (122^  F.),  until  the  mixture  is 
dry.  Lastly,  having  added  enough  sugar  of  milk  to  make  the  mixture 
weigh  one  hundred  (100)  partSt  reduce  it  to  a  fine  uniform  powder. 

I^serve  the  preparation  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

These  *'  abstracts  "  are,  in  short,  alcoholic  extracts,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  dried  residue  of  evaporated  tinctures,  mixed  with  sugar 
of  milk  and  rubbed  to  powder,  and  of  such  a  strength  that  one  part 
represents  two  parts  of  the  original  root,  leaf,  etc.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  aconite  is  aided  by  tartaric  acid,  the  hemlock  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  For  the  ignatia  and  nux  Yomica  the  alcohol  (having 
a  strength  of  91  per  cent,  by  weight)  is  slightly  diluted.  Other- 
wise the  directions  for  their  preparation,  respectively,  are  almost 
identical. 

Other  additions,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  letter  A,  are  acidum 
boricum,  acidum  hydrobromicum  dilutum,  acidum  oleicum,  acidum 
salicylicum,  sather  aoeticus,  aluminii  hydras,  ammonii  phosphas^ 
amyl  nitris,  amylum  iodatum,  apomorphinsd  hydrochloras,  auri  et 
sodii  chloridum. 

Aconitia  is  omitted,  atroplna  retained.     The  root  only  of  aconite 
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ifl  employed.  Alcohol  amylicam  is  omitted.  Aloe  Soootrina  is  the 
only  variety  recognised.  Both  varieties  of  aralia  are  dismissed. 
Acidnm  mnriaticam  has  become  aoidam  hydrochloricam,  aqoa 
chlorinii  is  now  aqua  chlori,  snlpharets  are  now  snlphides. 

The  doses  of  dmgs  were  not  given  in  1870 ;  they  are  not  given 
in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

Temperatares  are  now  stated  in  Centigrade  degrees,  with  the 
Fahrenheit  equivalent  in  brackets. 

Characters,  tests,  and  descriptions  generally  are  given  mach  more 
fnlly  than  before.  No  chemical  symbols  were  given  in  the  last 
edition ;  chemical  formnlao,  both  of  the  old  and  new  systems,  are 
now  given  as  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  molecular 
weight  is  appended  to  each  formula. 

Remedies  which  have  come  into  use  daring  the  past  decade  find 
dae  place.  Thus  a  cursory  glance  at  these  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pages  reveal  cinchonidine  sulphate,  codeine,  one  simple  elixir — 
of  orange, —  eucalyptus  leaves,  fluid  extract  of  guarana,  extract  of 
malt,  fluid  extract  of  pilocarpus. 

Critical  remarks  would,  at  present,  be  out  of  place,  but  Professor 
Bedford's  statement  would  seem  to  bo  thoroughly  well  founded, 
nam^y,  that  much  labour  has  been  worthily  bestowed  on  this  sixth 
decennial  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


The  Chairman  said  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
due  to  Professor  Bedford  for  his  considerate  courtesy  in  forward- 
ing an  early  copy  of  an  interesting  portion  of  the  new  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  members  were  also  very  grateful  to  Professor 
Attfield  for  his  paper  thereon,  though,  as  he  said,  they  must  wait 
nntil  the  work  was  published  in  its  complete  form  before  criticising 
it.  Then  an  evening  or  two  might  very  profitably  be  devoted  to  its 
discussion.  At  present  he  could  only  say  that  this  new  Pharma- 
copoeia seemed  to  be  distinctly  in  advance  of  its  predecessor. 

Professor  Redwood  said  the  general  feeling  must  be  one  of 
gratitude  to  the  President  for  bringing  this  subject  under  the  notice 
of  the  Conference.  As  had  been  already  said,  this  was  not  the 
occasion  to  enter  on  anything  like  a  critical  notice  of  even  what  had 
been  thus  briefly  brought  under  their  notice ;  when  the  work  came 
into  their  hands  it  would  be  very  greatly  appreciated  no  doubt, 
especially  as  a  movement  was  now  being  made  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopodia,  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of    obBerving  the  results  of  the  inTestigations  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  condasions  arrived  at  by  the 
able  pliarmacists  there,  wonld  be  very  valaable  to  those  whose  duty 
it  nvoald   be  to  prepare  a  similar  work  for  nse  in  this  country.     One 
remark   of  a  general  character  he  might  make,  viz.,  that  in  this 
coantry,  &nd  especially  amongst  those  who  at  present  had  the  legal 
authority    to  prepare  and  issue   the  PharmacopcBia — the  Medical 
Coancil — there  was  a  far  greater  amount  of  conservatism  than 
existed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  in  the  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
cYvaages  so  considerable  as  those  which  appeared  in  the' new  edition 
of   the  American  work  would  be  introduced.     One  principle  acted 
upon  in  this  country  was  that  it  was  not  jastifiable  to  introduce  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  new  preparations  which  had  not  been  proved  in 
uiedical    practice.     Such    preparations   as  "abstracts,"   to  which 
Professor  Attfield  had  alluded,  were'  an  entirely  new  class,  and  the 
principle  which  had  been  hitherto   acted   upon   by  the   Medical 
Coancil  was  that  any  such  preparations  ought  to  come  into  general 
use  before  they  were  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia.     There 
were  certain  changes  alluded  to  which  had  been  previously  adopted, 
and  there  were  others  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  would 
be  adopted  in  any  subsequent  edition,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
nomenclature,  which  he  believed  was  entirely  approved  of  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  who  had  charge  of  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  weights  and  measures,  that  was  a  point  with 
reference  to  which  he  had  no  doubt  some  change  would  be  made, 
possibly  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  American  edition,  which 
he  himself  advocated  some  years  ago,  when  he  worked  it  out  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Pharmaceutical   Society,   ordering  parts  by 
weight.     Whether  that  would  be  the  method  adopted  he  could  not 
anticipate,  but  it  seemed  to  him  under  existing  circumstances  by 
far  the  most  rational  mode  of  treating  the  subject.     The  adoption 
of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  new  to  medical  men  in 
this  country  and  to  those  pharmacists  whose  studies  had  not  been 
in  the  scientific  line,  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  opposition  if 
attempted  hastily.     In  the  present  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
metric  weights  and  measures  were  recognised  where  they  could  be 
applied  in  processes  of  volumetric  testing,  but  even  the  Americans 
had  hesitated  to  adopt  the  system  entirely.    On  the  whole,  he  should 
Bay  the  plan  they  had  adopted  of  having  parts  by  weight  was  the 
one  which  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  with  general  approval.    He 
had  only  had  a  hasty  glance  at  these  sheets,  and  did  not  know  that 
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there  was  anything  else  he  conld  add.  He  was  qnite  sore  that 
when  the  complete  work  came  into  their  hands  it  wonld  be  Tery 
fairly  and  liberally  examined,  and  whatever  was  thought  to  be  really 
beneficial,  and  not  too  mnch  of  the  character  of  untried  novelties, 
would  receive  full  and  fair  consideration. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Wednesday y  August  23. 

The  PRESfDENT  took  the  chair  at  half-past  ten,  and  the  first  paper 
read  was — 

ON  SOME  REACTIONS  OF  ARSENIC. 

By  W.  a.  H.  Natlor,  F.C.S.,  and  J.  0.  Bbaithwaite. 

Three  years  ago  one  of  us  devoted  some  attention  to  the  action  of 
certain  reducing  agents  on  arsenic  acid,  and  as  a  result  devised  and 
published  a  method  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  this  body  based 
upon  its  reduction  by  hydriodic  acid.  First  in  order  among  the 
substances  tentatively  employed  at  that  time  was  oxalic  acid,  which 
was  thought  not  to  have  been  previously  studied  in  this  connection. 
The  result  of  the  experimental  inquiry  was  so  far  disappointing  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  it  could  not  readily  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  reducing  arsenic  compounds.  Subsequently  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  not  only  had  oxalic  acid  been  tried  in  this 
capacity,  but  that  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  it  had  proved  a 
complete  success.  An  account  of  this  interesting  observation  is 
given  by  the  author,  M.  Patrouillard,  in  the  BSpert.  de  Fharmade^ 
iii.,  582,  an  abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Fharmaceutical 
Journal  for  November  27,  1875.  His  preference  for  oxalic  acid 
over  the  reducing  agents  commonly  employed,  as  sulphurous  acid 
and  alkaline  hyposulphites,  is  founded  on  its  solubility  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
This  discovery  of  Patrouillard  received  additional  importance  and 
credible  acceptance  when  a  place  was  assigned  it  in  a  standard 
text-book  of  chemistry.  In  regard  to  it,  the  manual  referred  to  has 
the  following  statement: — ** Arsenic  acid  is  easily  reduced  to 
arsenious  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  such  as  sulphurous  or 
oxalic  acid — 

(H3  As  O4  +  H2  C2  O4-  Hj  As  O3  +  Hg  0  +  2  C  Og).'* 
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These  latter  opinions  contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  one  first 
quoted  to  encourage  the  hope  that  on  mature  reflection  some  ground 
of  agreement  would  be  found.  It  was  therefore  resolved  when 
opportunity  offered  to  repeat  the  old  experiments,  extend  them  if 
necessary,  and  perform  others  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Patrouil- 
lard.  This  we  have  done  conjointly,  and  have  pleasure  in  now  sub- 
mitting the  results.  Here  we  would  remark  that  while  the  author 
in  his  communication  supplies  but  little  data  regarding  the  mode  of 
testing  his  reduced  compound,  he  is  commendably  explicit  in  his 
narration  of  the  process  intended  to  effect  the  desired  reduction. 

His  instructions  may  be  usefully  reproduced : — 

*'  10  k  15  grammes  du  sel  h,  essayer  sent  dissous  dans  Teau 
distill^e,  50  grammes  environ ;  on  y  ajoute  50  centigrammes  d'acide 
oxalique  crystallise  et  Ton  entretient  la  dissolution  pendant  k  pen 
pres  cinq  minutes  h,  la  temperature  de  Tebullition ;  on  filtre  si  cela 
est  n^cessaire  et  lorsque  la  liqueur  est  un  pen  refroidie  on  Tacidifie 
assez  fortment  par  Tacide  sulfurique.  Dans  cette  liqueur  acidul^e 
on  fait  passer  un  courant  de  gaz  hydrogene  sulphure.  ...  Si 
le  sel  essay e  contient  au  moins  2  pour  100  d'ars^niate  de  potasse, 
par  exemple,  le  pr^cipit^  jaune  floconneux  de  trisulf  ure  d*arsenic 
se  formera  immediatement." 

The  following  experiments  may  be  cited  in  illastration  of  our 
mode  of  working : — 

Experiment  1. — '25  gram  of  arsenic  oxide  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of 
water  was  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  '5  gram  of  oxalic  acid. 

Experiment  2  was  identical  with  No.  1,  except  that  the  pro^ 
portion  of  oxalic  acid  to  arsenic  oxide  was  doubled,  and  the  boiliug 
continued  for  two  hours. 

Experiment  3. — 15  grams  of  sodium  nitrate  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  added  arsenic  oxide  were  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  '5' 
gram  of  oxalic  acid  was  introduced,  and  the  solution  boiled  for 
half  an  hour.  On  examining  the  respective  solutions  for  traces 
of  arsenious  acid,  negative  results  were  alone  obtained.  The  tests 
applied  in  searching  for  evidences  of  reduction  may  be  briefly 
described.  The  solution  was  carefully  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
barium  nitrate  added  to  complete  precipitation,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  was  boiled  with  sufficient  sodium  carbonate  to  convert  the 
barium  arsenite  into  a  soluble  salt,  and  withdraw  from  solution  the 
excess  of  barium  reagent.  It  was  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  evapor- 
ated to  a  low  bulk  and  divided  into  three  portions.  To  one  was 
added  a  little  caustic  soda,  followed  by  the  cautions  addition  of  a 
weak  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.     The  first  drop  coloured  the 
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liquid  permanently  yellow.  The  nature  of  this  reaction  will  be 
dealt  with  presently ;  for  the  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  absence  of  any  arsenite.  To  another  portion  was 
applied  the  copper  test  in  a  modified  form.  In  what  this  modifica- 
tion consists  will  be  described  shortly ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
cuprous  oxide  was  formed,  and  therefore  inferentiaUy  no  reduction 
of  the  arsenic  oxide  had  taken  place.  To  the  third  portion,  after 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate was  added.  A  pink  tint  was  at  once  imparted  to  the 
liquid,  which  did  not  become  discharged  on  shaking.  Advantage 
was  also  taken  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  iodine  as  a  test  for 
arsenious  acid,  it  being  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  correspond- 
ing bicarbonate  for  the  monocarbonate  of  the  alkali  employed  in 
effecting  the  decomposition  of  the  barium  arsenite.  By  its  use,  too, 
no  appreciable  reduction  was  obtained.  As  a  demonstration  that 
these  tests  are  adequate  to  the  detection  of  small  'quantities  of 
arsenious  acid,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
applied,  it  may  be  stated  that  satisfactory  indications  of  the  presence 
of  this  substance  were  afforded  by  each,  when  to  one  of  the  ex- 
perimental solutions  not  more  than  4  milligrams  of  arsenious  oxide 
were  added. 

Failing  to  procure  any  evidence  of  a  reduction,  the  original  ex- 
periments were  repeated,  and  another  class  of  reagents  applied. 
These  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  arsenate.  Having 
removed  the  oxalic  radical  and  obtained  the  arsenic  compound  in 
the  form  of  an  alkaline  salt,  the  respective  solutions  were  separately 
examined.  When  neutralized  they  gave  a  chocolate  coloured  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver.  With  excess  of  ammonia  and 
magnesium  mixture  a  cloud  was  instantly  produced,  followed  by  a 
copious  crystalline  deposit  on  standing.  And  when  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  iodine  was  rapidly  liberated  on  the  addition  of 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Experiment  4. — This  differed  from  the  preceding  ones  in  that 
the  boiling  was  conducted  in  sealed  tubes,  ebullition  being  main- 
tained for  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  One  tube  was  opened  beneath 
the  surface  of  clear  baryta  water,  but  no  tangible  proof  of  its  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  was  obtained.  Nor  did  the  enclosed  liquid 
respond  to  the  befoi*e-mentioned  tests  for  arsenious  acid. 

Experiment  5. — 1  gram  of  oxalic  acid  and  *2  gram  of  arsenic 
oxide  were  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  introduced  into  a  small 
flask  carrying  a  delivery  tube  depressed  beneath  the  surface  of 
mercury.     Having  replaced  the  small  volume  of  air  in  the  flask 
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with  bjdrogeii)  a  tube  containing  baryta  water  and  mercnry  was 
drawn  over  the  end  of  the  exit  tnbe.  The  contents  of  the  flask 
were  then  vigoronslj  boiled.  At  the  end  of  ten  minates  the  baryta 
water  was  distinctly  opalescent,  which  was  proved  to  be  dne  to  a 
little  oxalate  carried  over  with  the  steam.  No  bariam  carbonate 
was  prodnced. 

Experiment  6. — This  consisted  in  dissolving  "200  gram  of  arsenic 
oxide  and  *500  gram  of  oxalie  acid  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  boiling 
for  half  an  hoar.  The  oxaUc  acid  was  then  determined  gravi- 
metrically,  when  it  gave  the  equivalent  of  *624  gram  of  calciam 
salphate.  A  second  experiment  conducted  simultaneously  and  in 
precisely  the  same  maimer,  but  omitting  the  arsenic  oxide,  gave 
the  equivalent  of  *622  gram  of  calcium  sulphate.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  under  these  conditions  the  oxalic  acid  suffers  no 
decomposition. 

Experiment  7. — 50  o.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
containing  *2  gram  of  arsenic  oxide  was  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
and,  when  cool,  strongly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  Through 
the  solution  was  transmitted  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  yoUow 
sulphide  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  five  minutes,  in  ten 
minutes  a  distinct  precipitate  had  fallen,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
gas  had  passed  through  continuously  for  four  hours  that  decom- 
position could  be  declared  complete.  The  sulphide  was  collected, 
dried,  digested  repeatedly  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  left,  on  evaporation,  '006  gram  of  sulphur. 

The  pure  sulphide  was  examined  in  regard  to  its  degree  of 
sulphuration,  and  was  found  to  exist  mainly  in  the  penta- condition. 
Hence  we  infer  the  absence  of  any  indirect  action  between  the 
salphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  acids  by  which  the  arsenic  might 
become  reduced.  It  was  now  thought  that  we  had  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  our  inquiry  when  we  might  legitimately  discontinue  our 
experiments,  and  accept  the  conclusion  to  which  they  unmistakably 
pointed.  We  therefore  express  the  opinion  that  oxalic  acid  exerts 
no  reducing  action  under  the  conditions  described  by  Patroaillard 
and  ourselves. 

Passing  from  this  subject,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  our 
method  of  employing  the  copper  test.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact 
of  the  solubility  of  capric  arsenate  in  the  double  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  It  is  indeed  a  modified  Fehling  solution.  The 
copper  solution,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  cannot  be  substituted  for 
it  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  double  tartrate  present  which 
seriously  interferes  with  its  delicacy  as  a  test.    It  should  contain 
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but  little  more  double  tartrate  and  canstic  soda  than  would  enable 
it  to  withstand  boiling  when  dilated  with  twice  its  volume  of  water. 
Our  formula  for  such  a  solution  has  the  following  proportions  : — 

Cuprio  Sulphate,  reorystallized       .         .     -200  gram. 
Water,  to  measure 50  c.o. 

DiBsolve. 

Tartrated  Soda,  ozystallized    .        .        .    '500  gram. 

CauBtio  Soda 5*00  grams. 

Water,  to  measure 50  c.o. 

Dissolve. 

The  two  solutions  are  kept  separate,  and  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions when  required  for  use.  The  convenience  of  this  mode 
of  employing  the  copper  test  is  best  realized  when  search  has  to  be 
made  for  traces  of  arsenite  accompanied  by  much  arsenate.  By 
this  simple  modification  the  arsenate  is  held  in  solution,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  filtering  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  or  patiently 
waiting  until  the  insoluble  copper  compound  has  subsided,  is 
obviated.  Moreover,  in  our  hands  it  has  conduced  to  accuracy, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  the  amount  of  copper  desired  to  be 
taken  may  be  apportioned.  As  affording  some  idea  of  its  capability, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  with  1  milligram  of  arsenious  mixed  with 
2  decigrams  of  arsenic  acid,  it  will  give  on  boiling  a  decided  re- 
duction. Its  delicacy  is,  however,  materially  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  certain  organic  acids,  as  oxalic,  citric,  acetic,  and 
tartaric.  Sulphates  and  nitrates  do  not  interfere,  nor  do  chlorides, 
unless  present  in  quantities  proportionately  large. 

As  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
apply  the  test  volumetrically,  but  in  every  case  a  point  was  reached 
at  which  the  copper  solution  refused  to  be  reduced  by  the  arsenic 
Solutions  containing  various  strengihg  of  copper  were  employed, 
but  not  one  could  be  made  to  yield,  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
accordant  results.  At  present,  therefore,  we  are  not  able  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon  its  applicability  to  this  purpose. 

We  now  return  to  consider  more  fully  a  reaction  which  has 
received  from  us  only  a  passing  notice.  We  refer  to  the  decom- 
position which  takes  place  between  arsenious  acid  and  mercuric 
salts.  In  manuals  of  chemistry  we  are  informed  that  when  the 
action  takes  place  between  mercuric  nitrate  and  an  alkaline  arsenite, 
mercuric  arsenite  is  formed,  and  that  this  compound  in  contact 
with  caustic  alkali  gives  reduced  metal.  If  to  these  facts  be  added 
the  two  observations  of  the  solubility  of  this  compound  in  excess 
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of  alkaline  arsenite  and  in  nitric  acid,  the  most  has  been  said  that 
appears  to  be  known  about  it.  The  fact  that  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  decomposition  by  employing  it  qualitatively 
as  a  test  for  arsenions  acid  has  already  been  referred  to,  the  only 
difference  being  oar  substitution  of  the  chloride  for  the  nitrate* 
Hero  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  test 
itself.  When  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  only  moderately  alkaline,  the  solution  remains  clear,  and  upon 
standing  becomes  opalescent  to  a  degree  dependent  on  the  amoant 
of  arsenic  present.  If,  however,  the  solution  be  rendered  strongly 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  be  added,  the  mercuric  oxide  at  first  produced 
quickly  disappears,  leaving  as  before  a  clear  solution,  which  rapidly 
becomes  cloudy,  and  if  set  aside  gives  a  greyish  deposit  of  metallic 
mercury.  Again,  if  the  solution  be  not  only  strongly  alkaline,  but 
boiling,  the  liquid  will  assume  a  dark  colour  the  instant  the  mercuric 
chloride  is  added.  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  the  arsenic 
exists  entirely  in  the  higher  state  of  oxidation,  the  mercuric  oxide 
produced  by  the  first  drop  of  mercuric  chloride  will  colour  the 
solution  permanently  yellow.  Before  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
usefalness  of  this  test  by  attempts  at  making  it  quantitative,  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  two  points.  These  were  the 
nature  of  the  steel  grey  deposit  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
arsenic  existed  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  That  the  deposit  of 
reduced  metal  was  free  from  corresponding  oxides  was  verified  by 
its  insolubility  or  prolonged  digestion  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydrocyanic  add.  That  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  mercaric 
chloride,  the  arsenious  had  been  wholly  oonverted  into  arsenic  acid, 
was  indirectly  proved  by  its  failing  to  afford  any  evidence  of  an 
arsenite,  and  directly  by  the  marked  manner  in  which  it  responded 
to  the  tests  for  arsenates.  From  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  we 
were  enabled  successfully  to  apply  onr  test  to  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  arsenious  acid.  For  this  purpose  standard  solutions 
of  mercuric  chloride  and  alkaline  arsenite  were  prepared  of  strengths 
corresponding  respectively  to  13*55  grams  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  4*95  grams  of  arsenic  trioxide  per.litra  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion consisted  in  delivering  the  mercuric  solution  from  a  burette 
into  a  measured  volume  of  the  arsenic  solution  previously  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic 
soda.  When  the  mercuric  oxide  ceased  to  disappear  and  from  its 
presence  imparted  a  permanently  yellow  tint  to  the  liquid,  the 
reading  of  the  burette  was  taken.     Operating  in  this  way  we  learnt 
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that  the  reaction  took  place  between  1  molecule  of  arsenic  trioxide 
and  2  molecules  of  mercuric  chloride.  After  a  little  reflection  the 
following  equation  in  two  stages  was  constructed  to  account  for 
the  facts  thus  far  acquired : — 

Asj  Os  +  2Hg  CI3  +  4  KH  0  =  2Hg^H  As  Os  +  4  K  CI  +  H3O 

representing  first  stage  of  the  reaction. 

2Hg.HAs.03  +  6KHO  =  Hg2  +  2KsAs04  +  4H2.0 

representing  final  reaction. 
Or,  as  one  equation — 

As2O8  +  2HgCl8  +  10KHO  =  Hg2  +  4KCl  +  2K3AsO4  +  5HaO. 

Confirmatory  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  equation  was 
supplied  bj  weighing  the  reduced  mercury,  and  by  determining  the 
amount  of  arsenic  acid  produced  in  the  reaction.  Taking  '015  gram 
of  arsenious  acid,  the  mean  of  two  experiments  gave  *097  gram  of 
metallic  mercury,  theory  requiring  '098  gram.  From  the  same 
weight  of  arsenious  acid  was  obtained  as  the  mean  of  two  results  a 
quantity  of  the  double  magnesium  and  ammonium  arsenate  equiva- 
lent to  '059  of  arsenic  pentoxide,  theory  requiring  *057  gpram. 
Although  so  far  as  is  known  to  us  no  molecular  formula  has  been 
assigned  to  mercuric  arsenite,  we  consider  that  in  representing  it  as 
Hg  H  As  O3  we  are  acting  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  our  ex-, 
periments.  The  isolation  of  this  body  in  a  state  of  purity  is  a  task 
requiriug  the  observance  of  certain  conditions  with  which  at  present 
we  confess  ourselves  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  For  instance,  if 
mercuric  nitrate  be  employed  as  the  precipitant,  the  product  is  in- 
variably contaminated  with  mercuric  oxy nitrate.  If  in  place  of  the 
nitrate  the  chloride  be  used,  followed  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  a 
precipitate  falls  consisting  solely  of  calomel. 

We  conclude  this  paper  by  giving  a  series  of  experiments  in- 
tended to  afford  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  our 
volumetric  method  is  capable : — 

As,  Os  tftken.  As,  O.  fonnd. 

*051  gram -052  gram. 

•081    „ -080 

•061    „ -062 

•071     „ -070 

•092    „ -093 

•076    „ -077 

•086    , ^087 

•097    „ -098 
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Eqnally  good  results  may  be  obtained  in  presence  of  mncb  chlo- 
ride, salphate,  carbonate,  or  bicarbonate,  but  phosphates  prohibit  its 
use. 


The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the 
paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  He  said  this  was  a  paper 
of  considerable  importance,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
was  the  investigation  into  the  conditions  under  which  arsenic  acid 
and  other  arsenates  were  reduced  to  arsentous  acid  and  other  arson- 
ites ;  for  no  analyst  examining  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  or  a  piece 
of  wall  paper,  or  anything  else,  would  dare  to  say  that  arsenicum 
was  absent  antil  he  had  not  only  examined  it  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  the  usual  tests  for  arsenicum,  but  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
adding  some  reducing  agent,  in  order  that  arsenates  might  be  re- 
duced to  arsenites,  and  so  the  possibility  of  missing  arsenic  be  re- 
moved. Probably  most  who  had  employed  these  tests  had  used 
sulphurous  acid  for  redacing  the  arsenates,  but  M.  Patrouillard  had 
stated  so  distinctly  that  oxalic  acid  would  do  as  well,  that,  inas- 
much as  oxalic  acid  was  always  at  hand,  whereas  sulphurous  acid 
had  usually  to  be  prepared,  it  was  not  astonishing  that  many  ex- 
perimenters had  gladly  accepted  the  statement,  perhaps  a  little 
hastily,  and  used  oxalic  instead  of  sulphurous  acid.  Having  a  great 
respect  for  the  French  investigator,  he  confessed  he  had  accepted 
his  statement  and  recommended  his  students  to  use  oxalic  acid, 
but  the  denial  by  Messrs.  Naylor  and  Braithwaite  of  this  reaction 
was  as  distinct  as  M.  Patron illard's  assertion,  and,  therefore,  at- 
tempted reduction  by  oxalic  acid  should  perhapfi  be  discontinued 
until  the  matter  was  farther  investigated.  He  hoped  M.  Patrouil- 
lard would  take  notice  of  this  paper,  and  clear  the  matter  up.  He 
said  that  after  heating  with  oxalic  acid,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
passing  sulpuretted  hydrogen  through  the  fluid,  there  was  an  imme- 
diate precipitation  of  dry  sulphide  of  arsenicum,  and  it  would  be 
remarked  that  he  used  the  word  "immediate."  The  authors  of 
this  paper,  having  done  exactly  what  M.  Patrouillard  directed,  got 
no  precipitate  for  five  minutes,  then  a  cloudiness  and  so  on,  and 
the  precipitation  was  not  complete  for  several  hours.  This  was  not 
only  questioning  an  inference,  it  was  denying  a  stated  fact,  and  he 
hoped  M.  Patrouillard  would  make  further  experiments  in  order 
that  this  important  question  might  be  definitely  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  there  was  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  in- 
directly connected  with  the  subject  of  the  paper,  which  he  should 
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like  to  mention,  because  it  had  not  giren  him  much  satisfaction.  It 
was  liqaor  sod®  arseniatis.  The  preparation,  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  was  never  satisfactory,  and  he  shoald  be  glad  to 
know  if  Mr.  Najlor  had  ever  volumetricallj  estimated  it  by  any  of 
the  reducing  agents,  such  as  he  had  suggested.  He  had  tried  to 
estimate  it  by  means  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
without  getting  g^od  results:  it  threw  down  chocolate-coloured 
arseniate  of  silver,  but  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  when  the  decom-  I 

position  was  complete,  and  he  had  hoped  from  Mr.  Naylor*s  pre-  I 

vious  paper  that  something  might  be   done  by  the  use  of  the  ' 

volumetric  solution  of  iodine.  The  formula  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
which  directed  the  arseniate  of  soda  to  be  dried  up  to  a  certain 
degree  never  gave  him  very  satisfactory  results,  and  he  understood 
from  some  medical  practitioners  that  they  obtained  very  varying 
results  from  the  medicine  as  dispensed  by  different  chemists.  If 
some  volumetric  test  could  be  given  for  it,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  its  being  prepared  of  one  uniform  strength. 

Mr.  EiNQZBTT  asked  if  the  authors  had  used  oxalic  and  sulphuric 
acids  in  conjunction,  which  he  understood  was  the  process  of  the 
French  chemist.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  used  at  the  same 
time  it  would  afford  an  increased  facility  for  reduction  taking  place, 
because  there  would  then  be  something  which  would  combine  with 
the  arsenic  at  the  moment  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Bransok  said  he  found  the  volumetric  method  with  uranium 
nitrate  or  acetate  very  convenient  for  the  estimation  of  arsenates, 
using  potassium  ferrocyanide  as  an  indicator. 

Mr.  Natlor  said  he  had  never  found  any  difficulty  in  preparing 
the  liquor  sodsd  arseniatis,  unless  the  temperature  had  been  allowed 
to  rise  a  little  too  high,  when  there  was  a  danger  of  the  arsenate 
becoming  reduced  to  arsenite ;  of  course  if  a  very  high  temperature 
were  used  it  would  become  reduced  very  considerably.  As  to  Mr. 
Martindale's  further  question,  it  had  been  partly  answered  by  Mr. 
Branson.  If  a  volumetric  method  were  desired,  uranium  acetate 
might  be  employed,  or  the  method  suggested  some  time  ago  by 
hydriodic  acid,  provided  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  were  used  at 
the  same  time,  otherwise  there  would  be  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  iodine  liberated.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Kingzett's  question,  he 
could  only  say  that  they  followed  M.  Patrouillard's  directions  ex- 
actly. The  arsenic  acid  was  boiled,  and  when  slightly  cooled  the 
sulphuric  acid  was  added. 
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The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

SOME  RESULTS    OP  THE  ACTION  OP  THE  DIGESTIVE 
PERMENTS  UPON  DRUGS. 

By  George  Beownbn,  F.C.S. 

I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Conference  to 
some  of  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  solutions  of  the  digestive 
ferments  upon  medicinal  substances. 

Preparations  containing  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  ferments  have 
recently  become  famous  as  dietetic  auxiliaries;  I  need  not  there- 
fore, occupy  time  with  references  to  pepbonized  foods  or  drinks,  or 
even  give  a  detailed  account  of  their  discovery  and  development. 

In  1836,  Schwann  applied  the  term  pepsin  to  an  albumen-dissolv- 
ing product  obtained  from  the  gastric  juice,  and  subsequent 
investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  more 
than  one  distinct  ferment,  or  that  this  ferment  may  be  modified  by 
the  process  of  extraction,  so  as  to  assume  new.  or  lose  some  of  its 
original  properties. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  ferment  or  ferments  of  the  pancreas. 
Bourchardat,  in  1845,  and  Claude  Bernard,  a  few  years  later, 
discovered  or  described  some  of  the  properties  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion.  In  1862,  Danilewsky  asserted  the  existence  of  three 
special  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  since  that  time  Von 
Wittich,  Kuhne  and  others  have  extracted  and  examined  the 
ferments  and  applied  them  to  dietetic  purposes. 

But  there  is  a  field  of  research  outside  the  range  of  the  peptonized 
foods,  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  pharmacist  and  the  physio- 
logist. It  is  this,  What  are  the  possible  modifications  which  drugs 
may  undergo  in  contact  witb  the  dige^ve  secretions,  and  will  an 
examination  of  such  results  be  of  uiervice  in  the  preparation,  com- 
bination, or  preservation  of  crude  material,  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
physiological  results  P 

Solutions  of  the  gastric  ferment  were  obtained  from  the  stomach 
of  the  pig,  by  means  of  dilute  glycerine  and  also  with  acidulated 
water  and  alcohol.  Pancreatic  solutions  were  also  ojbtained  from 
the  pancreas  of  the  pig,  by  means  of  glycerine  and  a  feebly  alkaline 
as  well  as  an  acidulated  dilute  alcohol.  The  first  series  of  experi- 
ments were  made  with  these  solutions  and  crude  drugs ;  the  second 
with  definite  principles. 

An  infusion  of  rhubarb,  ^  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  was  prepared 
and  as  soon  as  the  infusion  had  cooled  to  50°  C,  some  of  the  acid 
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Bolntion  of  pepsin  was  added,  and  the  temperatnre  maintained  bj 
means  of  the  incnbator  for  two  honrs ;  47  per  cent,  of  the  rhnbarb 
was  thas  rendered  solnble.  The  mixtnre  was  then  neutralized  by 
sodium  carbonate,  the  alkaline  solution  of  pancreatin  added,  and 
the  temperature  sustained  for  two  hours  longer.  The  insoluble 
portion  was  then  found  to  consist  of  cellulose  and  earthy  salts, 
retaining  a  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  The  240  grains  of 
rhubarb  left  an  insoluble  residue  of  96  grains. 

Infusion  of  calumba  prepared  with  boiling  water  and  passed 
through  the  same  processes  of  digestion,  gave  somewhat  similar 
results.  The  spongy  cellulose  was  associated  with  a  trace  of 
berberia;  500  grains  of  calumba  left  an  insoluble  residue  of  172 
grains. 

Cinchona  and  opium,  upon  the  other  hand,  behaved  somewhat 
differently ;  the  gummy  and  extractive  matters  were  dissolved  and 
retained  in  solution,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alkaloids  was 
left  in  the  insoluble  marc.  Cinchona  was  about  half  soluble  (48  per 
cent.)  and  opium  about  two-thirds,  or  68  per  cent.  Quinine  and 
morphia  could  be  detected  in  the  respective  solutions,  and  were  also 
readily  found  and  extracted  from  the  insoluble  residues.  The 
cinchona  tannin  was  destroyed  in  the  digestive  process  and  failed 
to  precipitate  gelatine,  but  this  peculiarity  will  be  noticed  when  we 
come  to  the  action  upon  definite  substances. 

The  possibility  of  the  digestive  ferments  attacking  gum  acacia 
was  deemed  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  gum  being  nsed 
in  a  test  demonstrating  the  acidification  of  fat  by  the  emulsive 
ferment  of  the  pancreas.  Strong  solutions  of  white  gum  arabic 
were  therefore  prepared  and  submitted  in  the  incubator  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  solutions.  The  feebly  acid 
solution  containing  the  gastric  ferment  remained  clear  even  after 
several  hours'  digestion.  A  slight  change,  however,  had  occurred 
in  the  mixture,  as  a  portion  removed,  neutralized  with  soda  and 
boiled  with  Fehling's  sugar  test,  showed  a  slight  reduction  to 
cuprous  oxide,  whereas  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  undigested, 
but  kept  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  similar  conditions, 
was  not  affected  by  the  glucose  test. 

The  mucilage  digested  with  the  akaline  pancreatin  solution  soon 
became  cloudy,  and  ultimately  a  white  precipitate  was  formed. 
The  mixtnre  seemed  less  viscid  than  that  containing  the  gastric 
ferment,  and  a  portion  of  the  solution  gave  the  violet  reaction  of 
peptone.  The  precipitate  was  found  to  consist  of  calcium  carbonate, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  diastastic  ferment  carried  down 
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by  the  precipitated  chalk.  This  precipitate,  carefally  washed,  was 
found  to  possess  strong  amjloijtic  bnt  no  proteolytic  or  emnlsifac- 
tive  power. 

I  should,  therefore,  think  that  the  arabin  of  gum  acacia  remained 
unaffected  by  the  processes,  and  that  the  peptonizing  change  was 
wrought  upon  some  slight  imparity  of  gum,  possibly  containing 
nitrogen  ;  this  point,  however,  is  reserved  for  further  investigation. 

Closely  allied  in  physical  character  to  gum,  and  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  foods  and  medicines,  are  the  mucilages 
obtained  from  Irish  and  Iceland  moss.  On  Irish  moss  the  alkaline 
extract  of  the  pancreas  seemed  to  exert  very  little  action.  The 
proteolytic  ferment  o£  the  pancreas  extracted  with  acids  soon 
destroyed  the  viscidity  of  the  mucilage,  and  divided  the  jelly  into 
soluble  and  insoluble  portions.  These  results  were  also  obtained  by 
the  digestion  of  chondrus  jelly  with  solution  of  pepsin :  the  products 
resembled  and  perhaps  were  identical  with  parapectin  and  pectic 
acid. 

Getraria,  or  Iceland  moss,  behaved  somewhat  differently.  A 
jelly  of  this  substance  retained  its  colour,  but  became  flocculent 
when  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pancreatized  jelly  retained  more  of  its  viscidity,  became  deeper 
coloured,  and  gave  a  deposit  of  yellowish  white  flakes.  These 
flakes  under  the  microscope  were  found  to  consist  of  non-crystalline 
masses  (pectic  acid  ?) 

The  digestives  were  found  to  produce  or  accelerate  the  pectic 
fermentation  by  some  experiments  upon  the  pectin  of  the  turnip. 

I  must  now  leave  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  and 
call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  the  ferments  upon  more  deflnite 
substances.  The  acidulated  extract  of  the  gastric  juice  decomposed 
a  watery  solution  of  saJicin  very  slowly  and  imperfectly ;  saliretin 
was  formed,  but  it  was  associated  with  undecomposed  salicin.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pancreatic  ferment  split  up  the  salicin  into 
saligenin  and  glucose,  and  the  saligenin,  separated  by  solution  in 
ether  and  subsequent  crystallization,  was  obtained  in  the  form  of 
white  laminsd  or  scales. 

A  well- washed  sample  of  jalapin  remained  intact  after  digestion 
with  the  pepsin  solution,  but  pancreatic  digestion  withdrew  a 
copper-reducing  substance  from  the  jalapin. 

Santonin  was  unaffected  by  gastric  and  pancreatic  solutions. 

A  solution  of  tannin  treated  with  the  acid  pepsin  solution  became 
turbid,  but  the  turbidity  disappeared  when  a  little  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  added  to  the  mixture.     The  results  of  several 
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hours'  digestion  were,  however,  negative;  but  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ment, upon  the  other  hand,  rendered  the  tannic  acid  incapable  of 
precipitating  gelatine  or  isinglass,  because  of  the  transformation 
into  gallic  acid. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  by  digesting  drugs  with 
extracts  from  the  digestive  organs ;  they  throw  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  pharmacist,  and  one  deeply  interesting  to  the  physiologist. 

The  digestive  process  seems  to  consist  of  the  hydration  or  split- 
ting up  of  insolubles,  and,  as  i&r  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the 
microzymous  or  bacteroidal  fermentation  need  not  occur  until 
the  primary  digestion  is  in  an  advanced  stage.  For  instance,  in  the 
digestion  of  the  proteids,  albumen,  and  fibrin,  I  have  noticed  occa- 
sionally a  point  when  the  solution  or  hydration  of  these  substances 
by  the  acidulated  pancreatic  secretion  passes  into  the  formation  of 
leucin  and  tyrosin.  I  refer  to  the  acidulated  pancreatic  solution,  as 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Roberts  and  others  upon  the  amylolytic  power 
of  a  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  pancreatic  extract  have  seemed  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  proteolytic  power  of  acidified  pancreatic 
juice,  which,  although  incapable  of  transforming  starch  paste  into 
sugar  and  dextrine,  yet  still  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  fibrine 
or  albumen,  and  ultimately  splitting  them  up  into  leucin,  tyrosin, 
and  an  organic  acid.  This  is  not  the  result  of  the  putrid  fermenta- 
tion of  albuminous  bodies,  as  in  this  latter  case  the  formation  of 
ammonia  renders  the  reaction  alkaline  instead  of  acidulous. 

The  emulsive  ferment,  as  well  as  the  proteolytic,  in  action  produces 
acidity,  although  in  the  emulsification  of  fat  the  acidity  is  generally 
very  slight  and  insufficient  by  itself  to  account  for  the  minute  sub- 
division of  large  proportions  of  fat.  In  the  digestion  of  proteids 
the  acidulous  body  is  glutamic  acid,  and  I  think  it  may  also  occur 
in  the  emulsification  of  fats,  as  I  have  often  sought  for  fatty  acid 
and  glycerine  as  separate  bodies  in  emulsified  fats;  but  I  have 
always  failed  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  any  proportionate  quantity 
which  would  justify  me  in  ascribing  emulsification  of  fat  to  their 
formation  and  presence. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brownen,  which 
was  carried  unanimously.  He  said  the  results  which  Mr.  Brownen 
had  described  were  extremely  important,  and  they  must  all  hope 
that  he  would  continue  to  work  on  this  very  large  field  of  investi- 
gation. Ferments  or  septics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  antiferments  or 
antiseptics,  on  the  other,  were  now  largely  administered  to  human 
beings,  while  very  little  indeed  was  known  of  their  action  or  the 
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extent  to  whicli  they  retarded  action  when  thus  introdaced  into  the 
Bystem. 

Mr.  Bbnobe  said  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  mnch 
indebted  to  Mr.  Brownen  for  having  initiated  this  very  original 
line  of  investigation  on  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments.  His 
resalts  were  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  them  in  hoping  that 
they  would  get  something  still  more  definite  in  fntnre.  The  paper 
would,  however,  have  possessed  additional  value  had  it  given  a  few 
comparative  results.  Taking,  for  instance,  an  infusion  of  rhubarb, 
Mr.  Brownen  said  that,  after  digesting  rhubarb  with  an  acidulated 
pepsine  solution,  and  then  with  an  alkalized  pancreatic  solution, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  96  grains  of  cellulose  and  earthy  salts 
out  of  240.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  had  the  rhubarb 
been  digested  with  water  only,  or  with  acidulated  water,  and  then 
with  an  alkaline  solution  in  succession,  any  different  result  would 
have  been  obtained.  If  he  had  tried  that  experiment,  perhaps  he 
would  state  the  result.  The  same  with  reference  to  the  calumba : 
of  course  there  would  in  this  case  be  an  action  of  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ments on  the  starchy  matter,  as  Mr.  Brownen  prepared  the  infusion 
with  hot  water  instead  of  cold,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  directed.  An- 
other statement  he  shoald  like  to  make  a  remark  on,  was : — That 
an  acidulated  pancreatic  solution  had  no  amylolytic  action,  but  only 
proteolytic.  That  was  quite  contrary  to  his  experience.  He  had 
always  found  a  slightly  acid  solution,  both  amylolytic  and  proteo- 
lytic, quite  as  much  so  as  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solution.  In  Dr. 
Roberts's  process  for  the  peptonization  of  milk,  carbonate  of  soda 
was  ordered  to  be  added,  not  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  action 
of  the  pancreatic  ferments,  but  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  meta- 
caseine,  should  the  patient  boil  up  the  milk  before  the  completion 
of  the  digestive  process,  which  he  was  generally  directed  to  do. 
If  it  were  rendered  alkaline  no  precipitation  took  place. 

Mr.  KiNOZETT  said  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  him,  in  listen, 
ing  to  this  interesting  paper,  as  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Benger. 
For  instance,  taking  salicin :  if  it  were  boiled  with  a  dilute  acidu- 
lated solution,  the  compounds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brownen  would 
be  obtained,  viz.,  glucose  and  saligenin.  It  would  be  important  tc 
know  how  far  the  action  observed  was  due  to  the  ferments  them- 
selves, as  distinguished  from  the  alkali  or  acid  severally  employed. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  splitting  up  of  albuminous  substances,  the 
results  mentioned  were  in  agreement  with  those  formerly  worked 
out  by  Schiitzenberger,  who  had  proved  conclusively  that  albumen, 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydration  by  ferments,  or  hydrolysis 
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bj  baryta  water  or  dilate  sulphmic  acid,  and  so  on,  was  split  ap  into 
the  two  lesser  molecales,  hemiprotein  and  hemiaibamen,  one  soluble 
.  and  the  other  insoluble,  though  the  insoluble  part  becomes  soluble 
on  further  hydrolysis.  On  continuing  the  process,  these  subsidiary 
molecules  are  further  split  up,  yielding  more  ultimate  products, 
including  some  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brownen,  yiz.,  glutamic 
acid,  aspartic  acid,  tyrosin  and  leucin,  etc.,  which  substances  were 
always  formed  as  ultimate  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  albuminoids 
induced  by  chemical  agencies  or  baoteroidal  life. 

Mr.  Plowman  said  every  one  must  feel  that  in  experiments  of  this 
kind  the  exact  condition  of  things  could  never  be  obtained  artifi* 
cially  in  the  laboratory,  such  as  occurred  in  the  human  body,  in 
which  a  mysterious  factor,  *^  vital  action  "  or  '^  vital  force,"  exerted 
its  inflaence.  He  maintained,  however,  that  as  &*r  as  possible  they 
ought  to  imitate  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  human  body. 
As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  this,  he  remembered  a  most  • 
interesting  paper  being  read  by  Professor  Bedwood  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  showed  that  when  so-called 
"dialysed  iron"  was  poured  into  ordinary  water,  the  iron  was 
entirely  precipitated,  and  that  when  that  precipitate  was  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  a  solution  was  obtained  which  would  not 
dialyse.  If  the  idea  were  entertained  that  absorption  of  medicines 
was  simply,  or  even  mainly,  owing  to  diffusion,  this  experiment 
seemed  to  show  that  dialysed  iron  would  be  worthless  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  but  it  had  been  proved  by  medical  men  by  actual  observation 
that  an«9mic  patients  taking  dialysed  iron  had  had  their  condition 
considerably  improved.  As  to  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Brownen 
observed,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  was  that  he 
performed  these  experiments  at  a  temperature  of  50^  C,  which  of 
course  was  never  reached  in  the  human  frame.  At  such  a  tempera- 
ture as  that  any  dilute  acid  solution  would  have  a  tendency  to 
break  up  .such  bodies  as  saJicin,  independently  of  fermentative 
action.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  in  experimenting  with 
pancreatic  juice  was  this  :  the  biliary  secretion  and  the  pancreatic 
secretion  were  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal  at  a  common 
orifice,  and  it  was  by  no  means  determined  what  were  the  exact 
functions  which  the  biliary  secretion  and  the  pancreatic  secretion 
respectively  fulfilled  in  the  process  of  digestion.  He  should  be  glad 
to  see  some  experiments  performed  in  which  the  biliary  was  mixed 
with  the  pancreatic  secretion,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  actual  effect  of 
the  two  secretions  together.  Mr.  Brownen  prepared  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  and  also  a  dilute  alcoholic  solu- 
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tion,  bnt  be  did  not  say  wbich  lie  nsed  in  these  experiments ;  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  which  was  nsed,  or  if  both,  if  similar  results 
were  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  violet  reaction  of  peptone  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Brownen,  Mr.  Plowman  said  there  was  a  special 
product  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  on  pro- 
teids,  which  gave  a  violet  reaction  with  chlorine ;  and  there  was 
the  common  reaction  of  peptones,  which  was  obtained  by  adding 
cupric  sulphate  and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  When  a  very 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  added,  a  red  coloration 
was  produced,  but  with  an  excess  of  the  sulphate  a  violet  colour 
was  produced.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  reaction  Mr. 
Brownen  referred  to.  Because  he  got  tbis  violet  reaction,''  Mr. 
Brownen  supposed  that  there  was  some  nitrogenous  impurity  in 
the  gum  which  produced  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pancreatic  juice 
contained  albumen  in  some  considerable  quantity,  and  an  intrinsic 
digestion  of  itself  went  on  immediately  after  it  was  secreted,  by 
which  peptones  were  produced,  so  that  the  pancreatic  juice  of  any 
age  would  itself  give  the  peptone  reaction.  With  regard  to  the 
action  of  th^  acidified  solution,  he  would  remark  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Ifirge  quantities  of  undigested  starch  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  not  being  converted  into  glucose  or  dextrine  by 
the  saliva.  There  was  no  doubt  farther,  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  not  immediately  neutralized  by  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic secretions,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  usef al  and  economical 
for  the  ferments  in  the  pancreas  to  be  capable  of  acting  on  starch 
while  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  still  slightly  acid. 
Further,  it  was  proved  that  the  actual  body  existing  in  the  perfectly 
fresh  and  still  warm  pancreas  had  very  little  proteolytic  action,  and 
to  that  hypothetical  body  existing  in  the  pancreas  the  term  zymogen 
had  been  given.  On  keeping  the  pancreas  for  some  time  that 
zymogen  was  split  up  into  the  proteolytic  ferments,  and  that  change 
was  also  brought  about  very  readily  by  dilute  acids. 

The  President  said  there  was  one  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Plow- 
man which  it  would  be  out  of  order  for  the  Conference  to  discuss, 
and  that  was  the  question  of  vital  force.  On,  any  other  portion  of 
this  interesting  subject  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  further  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Groves  suggested  that  when  Mr.  Brownen  continued  his 
experiments,  he  would  try  the  action  of  these  ferments  on  each 
other.  It  was  often  the  practice  to  give  the  pancreatic  ferment 
and  the  peptic  at  the  same  time,  but  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
they  might  digest  and  so  destroy  each  other.    As  Mr.  Plowman 
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had  remarked,  in  the  economy  of  nature  they  were  added  snces- 
sively,  first  the  saliva,  then  the  gastric  juice,  then  the  pancreatine, 
and  then  the  bile. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that,  beariug  in  mind  the  President's  cantiou,  he 
had  only  one  remark  to  make,  and  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
moral  question,  or  the  one  which  was  open  to  discussion.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  in  all  these  experiments  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  a  vital  force,  though  they  could  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  its  origin  or  nature. 

The  President  said  they  must  not  even  have  any  discussion 
on  the  qnestion  whether  there  was  or  was  not  such  a  force. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  he  remembered  that  some  years  ago  in  America, 
some  very  interesting  experiments  illustrative  of  the  processes  and 
results  of  digestion,  were  made  on  an  Indian  who  bad  had  a  portion 
of  his  chest  shot  away ;  those  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
stomach  and  outside  it,  by  the  same  agents,  and  wonderfully  difrer-* 
ent  results  were  obtained.  Another  familiar  illustration  of  the 
same  thing  was,  that  if  you  wanted  to  make  sea  water,  yon  might 
ascertain  by  analysis  the  ingredients  of  sea  water,  and  add  them  to 
fresh  water,  but  you  did  not  get  the  same  result.  In  nature's 
laboratory  there  was  something  or  other  which  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  artificial  sea  water  and  natural.  One  very  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  this  paper  was  as  to  the  development  of 
bacteroidal  life.  He  understood  that  if  the  result  of  the  processes 
of  digestion  were  acid  rather  than  alkaline,  that  development  did 
not  take  place.  This  was  an  extraordinary  fact,  which  was  one 
rather  for  medical  men  than  pharmacists  to  consider,  but  it  was 
very  interesting,  and  if  it  at  all  lay  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown- 
•en's  future  experiments,  he  hoped  he  would  pay  some  attentioii  to 
it.  If  in  the  process  of  digestion  there  was  an  acid  result,  it  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  extinction  of  that  form  of  life  which 
otherwise,  perhaps  in  a  few  minutes,  would  be  very  largely  deve- 
loped. 

Dr.  SiHEs  said  he  had  made  a  note  to  ask  the  same  question  as 
Mr.  Benger  had  put,  because  it  struck  him  that  the  amount  of 
residue  was  such  as  might  be  expected  if  the  infusion  had  remained 
without  the  addition  of  the  ferments.  He  should  like  to  say,  too, 
that  this  was  rather  a  difficult  investigation,  inasmuch  as,  leaving 
out  the  vital  force,  these  things  were  given,  not  to  people  in  health, 
but  to  those  who  were  sick,  and  consequently  the  results  were  not 
the  same  if  one  were  experimenting  on  a  healthy  person.  It  was 
desirable,  also,  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  mechanical  con* 
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ditions  wbicH  surrounded  the  use  of  these  medicines.  He  remem- 
bered the  case  of  the  dialjsed  iron  referred  to  by  Mr.  Plowman ;  on 
that  occasion  Professor  Redwood  had  mixed  the  dialjsed  iron  with 
peptone,  and  had  allowed  it  to  digest  for  two  hoars  in  a  glass  bottle 
before  attempting  to  dialyse  it,  and  he  pointed  out  then  that  he 
was  not  following  the  process  of  natare,  nnder  which  a  person 
began  to  digest  the  dialjsed  iron  immediately  it  was  mixed  with 
the  ferment,  and  the  surrounding  tissue  was  not  a  glass  bottle,  but 
the  stomach,  from  which  a  certain  amount  of  diffusion  took  place. 
All  these  points  required  consideration  in  prosecuting  this  sfcudj ; 
he  thought,  too,  that  more  satisfactorj  resulfcq  might  be  obtained 
if  the  investigation  were  carried  on,  using  diastase,  than  the  animal 
ferments. 

Mr.  KiNGZBTT  said  the  discusFion  ought  not  to  close  without 
reminding  Mr.  Atkins  that  the  biliarj  secretion  was  not  acid  but 
alkaline. 

Mr.  Symons  asked  if  Mr.  Brownen  had  tried  the  action  of  these 
ferments  on  starchj  matters. 

Mr.  BsowNEN,  in  replj  to  the  question  put  bj  Mr.  Benger,  said 
that  at  the  same  time  that  the  experiments  were  made  in  the 
incubator,  thej  were  also  conducted  on  both  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  of  rhubarb,  so  as  to  control  the  tests.  This  would  also 
applj  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kingzett,  because  although  he  found 
that  at  the  end  of  the  time  there  was  a  small  quantitj  of  salicin 
split  up  bj  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C,  jet  the  greater 
portion  of  the  salicin  remained  unaltered ;  he  therefore  presumed 
that  the  secretions  had  to  do  with  the  change  which  had  occurred 
in  the  solutions  he  was  then  testing.  A  feeble  acid  solution  was 
unquestionablj  amjloljtic,  but  the  amjloljtic  ferment  acted  more 
powerfullj  in  an  alkaline  or  neutral  solution  than  the  feeblj  acid 
solution ;  and  if  the  aciditj  exceeded  two  per  cent.,  it  was  almost 
completelj  neutralized  or  destrojed.  Whether  it  could  be  repro- 
duced again  remained  to  be  decided  bj  further  experiment.  The 
temperature  of  50°  G.  was  adopted  because  it  was  the  one  at 
which  he  found  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  ferments  acted  most 
rapidlj  without  decomposition,  though  it  ran  verj  near  that 
point.  He  therefore  adopted  that  temperature,  and  never  ex- 
ceeded it,  but  manj  of  his  experiments  were  made  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  human  bodj,  about  98°  F. 
He  used  the  higher  temperature  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
result  of  salicin,  which  he  found  was  slowlj  decomposed  even  bj 
the  gastric  ferment  as  well  as  bj  the  pancreatic,  and  he  wanted  to 
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get,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  maximum  amount  of  work  from 
those  ferments.  The  solutions  used  were  a  mixture  of  aloohol  and 
water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  in  one  instance  for  pancreatine, 
and  then  rendered  distinctly  acid  in  the  other  case,  so  as  to  obtain 
an  acidulated  solution  ;  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  water  being  the 
same  in  each  case.  The  glycerine  experiment  was  made  in  order  to 
see  what  the  action  would  be  without  either  alkali  or  acid.  He 
used  also,  working  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore, 
their  acid  elixir  and  the  neutral  essence,  testing  them  side  by 
side  with  these  other  solutions,  but  he  had  not  mentioned  this  in 
the  paper,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  all  trade  reference.  The  violet 
reaction  he  obtained  was  with  the  copper  solution,  and  not  with 
chlorine.  He  tested  the  solution  of  gum,  because  in  the  lectures 
which  Dr.  G-amgee  gave  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  laid  great 
stress  on  an  emulsion  of  almond  oil  perfectly  sweet,  and  the  action 
upon  it  of  a  feebly  alkaline  pancreatic  extract,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  became  distinctly  acid.  He  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
that  acid  was  derived  from  the  gum  or  from  the  oil,  and  he  found 
that  il  was  not  derived  from  the  gum,  but  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  oil  going  into  the  acidulous  state ;  but  there  was  this  other 
substance,  which  he  supposed  was  a  constituent  of  gum,  not  perhaps 
an  impurity,  but  an  invariable  constituent  of  the  best  white  gum, 
acted  upon,  although  the  arabin  was  not  acted  upon  by  these 
secretions.  Although  these  ferments  seemed  to  act,  one  in  an 
acidulous  condition,  and  the  other  best  on  starch  in  an  alkaline 
condition,  yet  they  seemed  as  they  passed  the  duodenum  to  become 
rather  alkaline  than  acid.  Some  extracts  of  food  he  had  obtained 
in  different  degrees  of  digestion,  and  also  in  some  experiments  in 
which  he  had  tried  to  simulate  the  digestive  processes  (minw  the 
vital  force,  which  was  objected  to),  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  baoteroidal  fermentation  need  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  digestion.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
point  in  the  digestion  of  the  proteids  analogous  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  These  bacteroidal  forms  set  up 
putrid  fermenlAtion,  which  would  invariably  tend  towards  alkalinity 
rather  than  acidity.  On  raw  starches  he  found  very  little  action ; 
that  was  why  he  boiled  the  infusion  of  calumba,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  Pharmacopoeia  directions.  He  supposed  the  compilers  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  starch,  but  in  his 
experiment  he  wished  to  obtain  the  maximum  action  on  cooked 
substances. 
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The  next  paper  read  was  entitled — 

REMARKS  ON   THE   ROOT    OP  ACONITUM  NAPELLUS, 
AND    OTHER    SPECIES. 

By  E.  M.  Holmes,  r.L.S. 

Althongh  aconite  has  been  need  in  medicine  for  at  least  a 
hnndred  years,  and  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
medicinal  agents,  its  internal  use  is  not  quite  so  general  in  this 
conntry  as  it43  properties  might  lead  ns  to  expect.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  variation  in  strength  of  the  official  preparations,  and 
to  the  known  danger  of  nsing  too  large  a  dose*  How  far  this 
yariability  is  dae  to  a  non-recognition  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
well-known  facts,  may  be  open  to  question ;  but  it  appears  certain 
that  the  requirements  of  that  book  might  be  complied  with,  and 
yet  that  preparations  very  variable  in  strength  might  be  the  result. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Cleaver  concemiug  extract'  of  aconite  (Phamiaeeutical  Journal, 
[3],  xii.,  722),  and  by  the  recent  experiments  made  with  the 
alkaloid,  which  have  shown  that  one  commercial  sample  may  be 
seventy  times  stronger  than  another. 

The  PharmacopcBia  describes  aconite  root  thus : — 

The  dried  root  of  Aconitum  Napelltu,  L.  (Pharmaoeuticcd  Journal, 
[1],  XV.,  449).  The  root  may  be  "  imported  from  Oermany  or  culti- 
vated in  Britain  and  collected  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  before 
the  leaves  have  appeared." 

In  the  first  place  the  figure  of  the  root  referred  to  is  totally 
inadequate  to  distinguish  the  root  A,  Nwpelhis  from  that  of  other 
less  poisonous  species,  the  variation  in  form  being  very  great,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  position  of  the  root.  In  the  second  place, 
the  root  imported  from  Germany  is  collected  by  peasants  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  possessed  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  is  sold  without 
any  guarantee  that  it  is  collected  in  winter  or  early  spring;  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  i*oot  of  A.  Napellue  could  be 
found  before,  or  distinguished  after,  the  leaves  have  appeared. 
Thirdly,  the  root  is  not  cultivated  as  a  crop  in  this  country,  because 
it  could  not  compete  in  price  with  the  German  drug. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
alkaloid  of  commerce  varies  in  strength,  and  why  the  preparations 
are  also  liable  to  a  similar  fault.  It  is  also  obvious  that  even  the 
most  careful  chemical  investigations  of  the  commercial  root  must 
be  founded  on  an  unreliable  basis,  and  that  the  results  obtained  by 
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chemical  analysis  must  in  conseqaenoe  be  to  a  certain  extent  devoid 
of  scientific  value. 

It  becomes  extremely  important,  therefore,  that  so  powerful  an 
agent  should  receive  at  the  hand  of  the  pharmacist  far  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it,  and  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  provide  the  medical  profession  with  preparations 
of  aconite  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  strength  and  perfectly- 
reliable.  This  is  the  more  desirable  since  aoonite  is  now  being  used 
in  the  treatment  of  iDflamma^bion  of  the  lungs,  in  puerperal  and 
other  fevers,  and  in  acute  cases  in  which  prompt  and  reliable  action 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  chief  difficulty  in  making 
such  a  preparation  is  in  obtaining  the  typical  variety  of  the  right 
species.  De  Candolle  describes  twenty-nine  varieties  of  the  official 
species,  Aconitum  Napellus ;  but  whether  all  these  forms,  which, 
possess  the  same  specific  botanical  characters  in  common,  have  the 
same  chemical  constituents,  and  whether,  like  isomorphic  crystals 
and  isomeric  bodies  in  general,  they  have  a  different  physiological 
action,  is  very  difficalt  to  ascertain,  seeing  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  identify  them  for  the  following  reasons : — First,  because  a 
complete  series  of  the  members  of  the  genus  is  hardly  to  be  found 
for  reference  in  any  botanical  garden  or  museum ;  secondly,  becaose 
the  varieties  sold  by  florists  are  not  always  carefully  named ;  and 
thirdly,  because  they  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
purposes  of  chemical  investigation. 

Moreover,  botanist  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which  should 
be  placed  under  each  species.  Steudel  enumerates  about  eighty 
which  have  been  grouped  under  A*  Napellus  by  different  botanists. 
The  aconites  are  so  closely  allied,  and  the  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  like  the  willows,  brambles,  roses,  mints,  and  cinchonas, 
that  even  De  Candolle  has  placed  the  same  plant  under  two 
varieties.  Professor  Maximowicz,  who  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  species  occurring  in  Japan,  remarks '  in  a  recent 
letter, — '*The  genus  Aconitum  is,  bojbanically  speaking,  a  most 
difficult  one,  not  one  characteristic  holding  its  own  from  species  to 
species.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  whether  you  accept  a 
dozen  species  in  all,  while  another  thinks  to  separate  thrice  the 
number.  I  have  observed  them  in  Mandshuria  and  Japan  very 
assiduously,  and  have  despaired  of  finding  well  defined  species,  for 
there  will  arise  intermediate  forms  between  such  as  in  most  cases 
B,Ye  thoroughly  different.  One  would  think  these  were  numerous 
hybrids,  but  they  are  as  freely  seed-bearing  as  the  various  hybrid 
aquilegias  used  to  be." 
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Alfchongh  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  aconrately  in  botanical 
terms  the  different  aconites,  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  inqniry 
whether  those  available  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  might  not  be 
characterized  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Japanese  peppermint  plant,  although  botanically  it 
offers  no  character  to  separate  it  from  Mentha  saliva,  is  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  taste,  and  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  different  forms  of  aconite  might  be  distinguished  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  same  way.  Experimenting  in  this  direction,  I  found 
that  the  roots  of  several  species  of  aconite  did  not  cause  a  tingling 
sensation  when  chewed,  and  that  this  was  the  case  not  merely  with 
the  Asiatic  species,  Aconitum  undnatum,  heterophyllum  and  paU 
matum,  but  that  also  several  plants  which  present  the  specific 
characters  of  A.  NapeUtu,  although  easily  distinguishable  from  it 
by  habit,  present  the  same  peculiarity.  Of  these  I  may  mention 
that  forms  which  were  supplied  to  me  under  the  names  of  A.  NapeUv^ 
var.  pyramidale  and  paniculatuniy  etc.,  did  not  cause  tingling  when 
chewed,  while  others,  such  as  Stoerckeanum  and  alb^lorumy  produced 
a  slight,  and  others  again,  such  as  A,  autumnaLe^  a  very  powerful 
tingling  sensation.  Here  a  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  fact  that 
the  plants  are  not  always  correctly  named,  either  in  botanical 
gardens  or  in  the  collections  of  florists,  from  labels  becoming  dis- 
placed. But  all  of  the  aconites  in  which  this  variation  occurs,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  flower  later  than  the  typical  A.  Napellus  ;  so 
that  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  added  to  its  description,  "the  root  ob- 
tained from  plants  flowering  in  May  and  Jane,"  and  erased  the 
words  '*  imported  from  Germany,"  one  cause  of  the  unequal  quality 
of  the  root  would  be  removed.  This  is  all  the  more  important, 
since  I  have  determined  by  direct  inquiry  that  some  florists  would 
supply  to  a  grower  the  plant  flowering  in  May  aud  June,  and  others 
would  supply  any  variety  of  A,  Napelhts  that  happened  to  be  in 
stock,  no  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  .varieties  being  known 
to  them.  The  only  way  to  secure  aconite  of  good  and  uniform 
quality  appears  to  be  to  limit  the  official  drug  to  home-grown 
aconite  flowering  in  May  and  June  and  gathered  when  the  plant  is 
in  flower.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  species, 
and  the  leaves  collected  at  the  same  time  could  be  used  for  making 
extract.  Even  if  the  root  were  thus  not  gathered  in  its  most  active 
condition,  it  would  at  all  events  have  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
of  strength,  which  is  of  much  more  importance. 

The  aconite  has  the  property  of  developing  roots  instead  of  leaf- 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  provided  that  these  are  covered 
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with  soil.  Whether  this  property  has  heen  oonfemd  on  tbe  i^an: 
with  the  riew  of  enabling  it  to  approach  nearer  to  the  anrfiaoe  whes. 
as  most  oden  happen  in  its  native  monn tains,  the  plant  beeomes 
almost  bnried  bj  the  fall  of  debris,  or  the  earth  washed  awmj  from 
the  roots  by  the  floods,  or  to  propagate  the  species  when  not  under 
favourable  conditions  for  producing  seed,  it  conld  at  all  events  be 
turned  to  account  in  cultivation,  since  by  earthing  up  the  stems  a 
larger  yield  of  roots  would  probably  be  ensured. 

In  testing  aconite  root  by  taste  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tingling  sensation  is  often  not  developed  for  ten  minutes  and  lasts 
for  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  half  a  day  must  be  allowed  to  elapse 
before  tasting  a  second  sample,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  confonndice 
the  efiect  of  one  root  with  tiiat  of  the  next. 

In  conclusion,  aconite  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  and  considering 
the  small  quantity  used,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  chemist  who 
has  a  small  piece  of  garden  should  not  grow  his  own  aconite  root 

The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  said  his  suggestions  with  regard  to 
drags  were  always  acceptable,  and  these  now  given  would  doubtless 
have  full  consideration. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on-^ 

AMMONIATED  EXTRACT  OF  ERGOT,  AND  A  PROCESS 
FOR  ITS  PREPARATION. 

By  a.  W.  Gkrrard,  F.C.S. 

For  ton  years  or  more  I  have  known  a  preparation  bearing  the 
above  name ;  how  long  before  this  it  had  been  in  use  or  to  whom  it 
owes  ite  origin,  I  can  give  no  information. 

My  earliest  practical  acquaintance  with  this  extract  dates  soioe 
five  years  back,  about  which  time  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  then 
obstetric  assistants  to  University  College  Hospitel  to  prepare  some 
for  him,  as  he  wished  to  try  it,  having  seen  it  used  successfolly  in  a 
general  practice.  In  the  absence  of  any  published  or  private  for- 
mula to  gaide  me,  it  was  left  to  my  discretion  to  follow  such  ft 
process  as  I  thought  best  suited  for  the  object  in  view. 

I  premised  at  starting  my  experimente,  that  the  preparation  to 
have  any  good  right  to  the  name  it  bears  should  have  ammonia 
employed  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  solvent  of  the  extractiTe 
matters  of  the  ergot,  and  not  that  the  ammonia  be  merely  added 
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after  an  aqaeons  extract  had  been  made.  For  this  purpose  the 
solvents  that  appeared  most  available  and  worthy  of  trial  were 
oroznatio  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  solution  of  ammonia. 

From  a  first  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  case  it 
seemed  easy  to  frame  a  process  that  oaght  to  give  a  satisfactory 
result,  but  pntctice  proYed  the  contrary.  No  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  producing  an  active  therapeutic  agent,  but  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  had  to  be  taken  before  an  elegant  or  presentable  phar- 
maceutical preparation  resulted. 

Saoperimenta  toith  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammo7iia  aa  the  Solvent, 

First  eoDperimerU. — Ten  ounces  of  weU  crushed  ergot  was  moistened 
quickly  with  the  spirit  and  packed  in  an  air-tight  percolator,  more 
of  the  spirit  was  added  till  10  ounces  was  reached.  Percolation 
proceeded  very  slowly,  in  twenty-four  hours  less  than  1  ounce  of 
percolate  had  passed ;  displacement  was  now  resorted  to  by  means  of 
water,  but  the  process  went  on  so  slowly  that  after  four  days  only 
h  ounces  of  percolate  was  obtained,  meantime  the  displacing  column 
oi  water  had  become  strongly  alkaline  from  the  diffusion  into  it  of 
the  ammonia.     The  experiment  was  stopped. 

Second  experiment — The  same  quantity  of  erg^t  was  employed, 
but  it  was  packed  looser  in  the  percolator,  and  20  ounces  of  the 
aromatic  spirit  poured  over  it  in  several  portions ;  percolation  was 
still  slow,  bat  more  rapid  than  in  the  first  experiment ;  9  ounces  of 
percolate  was  obtained,  very  high  coloured  and  rich  in  extractive  ; 
on  attempting  to  displace  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  the  same 
difficulty  arose  as  in  experiment  No.  1. 

If  the  second  experiment  had  been  successful,  1  intended  to  have 
followed  a  process  of  repercolation,  but  the  difficulty  of  displace- 
ment, and  consequent  waste  of  material,  made  it  evident  that  the 
process  would  not  answer.  Therefore  no  further  experiments  were 
undertaken  with  this  solvent. 

Experimenta  with  Ammonia  Water  as  the  Solvent. 

First  experiment, — Ten  ounces  of  crushed  ergot  was  treated  with 
50  ounces  of  water  to  which  1  per  cent,  of  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  had  been  added ;  on  contact  of  the  ergot  and  ammonia  a 
marked  deepening  of  colour  to  a  purple  was  observable,  this  being 
the  usual  reaction  of  alkalies  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  ergot, 
at  the  same  time  an  almost  immediate  softening  of  the  drug  is 
apparent,  it  being  evident  that  water  in  the  presence  of  the  alkali 
rapidly  penetrates  its  tissues.    This  action  as  compared  with  that 
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of  water  alone  is  very  marked,  and  although  it  produces  a  rapid 
removal  of  the  extractive,  it  exercises  an  inflaenoe  detrimental  ta 
percolation  ;  the  ergot  swelling  and  softening  so  mnch  as  to  assume 
a  half  colloid  state,  unsaited  for  the  filtration  of  the  solvent. 
Under  these  conditions  the  exhaustion  of  the  ergot  was  so  slow  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  ammonia  was  present  in  excess  and  a 
weaker  solution  should  be  tried. 

Second  experiment. — The  same  process  was  repeated  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  using  a  \  per  cent,  solution  of  strong  liquor  ammoniie. 
Here  the  action  was  similar  to  that  described  in  the  last  experiment, 
but  mnch  less  in  degree,  and  not  enough  to  prevent  percolation 
proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Thus  the  exhaustion  of  the 
ergot  by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solvent  was  accomplished,  and 
after  a  few  further  experiments  the  following  formula  was  formed  :— 

Formula  for  Ammoniacal  Extract  of  Ergot, 

Take  10  parts  of  crashed  ergot,  macerate  it  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  with  frequent  stirring  in  50  parts  of  cold  water,  containing 
i  per  cent,  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia ;  then  throw  it  upon  a 
flannel  strainer,  and  allow  it  to  filter.  Wash  the  ergot  from  time  to 
time  with  more  ammoniacal  water  till  sufficiently  exhausted.  The 
filtrate,  which  is  somewhat  turbid,  is  evaporated  to  5  parts,  any 
scum  or  fat  rising  to  the  surface  being  carefully  removed.  The 
extract  when  cool  is  treated  with  an  equal  volame  of  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  product  set  aside  until  subsidence  is 
complete ;  the  clear  portion  is  then  decanted  and  the  residue  filtered 
through  felt  or  flannel,  washing  the  deposit  with  a  little  more  spirit^ 
so  as  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  extract  to  10,  1  part  fluid  thus 
containing  the  soluble  matter  of  1  part  solid  of  ergot. 

In  appearance  this  extract  is  much  darker  in  colour  than  the 
ordinary  form,  the  odour  is  mainly  ammoniacal,  and  the  average 
specific  gravity  1000. 

A  sample  I  have  kept  for  nearly  a  year  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  change.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
liquid  extract. 

In  studying  the  above  process,  it  may  strike  some  observers  as 
somewhat  curious  to  use  ammonia  as  a  solvent,  and  then  to 
dissipate  it  by  evaporation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ammonia  is  not  eliminated  until  its  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  what  therapeutic  action  it  might  have  exerted  is  compensated 
for  by  the  addition  of  the  aromatic  spirit. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture,  whilst  evaporation  is  proceeding,  it 
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will  be  noticed  that  not  only  albamen  and  colouring  matter  separate, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  The  presence  of  this  oil  is 
accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  a  soap  between  the  ammonia  and 
ergot  fat  daring  maceration,  the  soap  remaining  in  solution  whilst 
cold,  but  being  decomposed  by  heat. 

This  extract,  as  regards  its  therapeutic  value,  has  had  a  thorough 
trial  in  the  obstetric  department  of  University  College  Hospital, 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction,  Dr.  John  Williams,  one  of  the 
obstetric  physicians,  having  requested  it  to  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  extract  in  such  mixtures  as  contain  ergot. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  why  ammonia  improves  or  in- 
creases the  action  of  this  drag  is  scarcely  within  the  domain  of 
pharmacy,  and  published  therapeutic  memoranda  on  this  point  are 
wanting.  From  inquiries  I  have  made,  it  appears,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  observations,  that  the  ammonia  develops  a  rapid  action  of 
the  drug  by  acting  as  a  nervine  stimulant,  which  action  is  very  usefal 
during  that  period  when  the  patient  has  to  undergo  that  painfal 
and  trying  ordeal  for  which  ergot  is  so  extensively  employed.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  great  solvent  power  of  the  ammonia,  which 
ensures  a  most  complete  exhaustion  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
drug. 


The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Oerrard,  which 
was  carried.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Oerrard  had 
had  the  courage  to  publish  his  failures  as  well  as  his  successes,  as 
such  a  course  rendered  a  paper  far  more  useful  to  f ature  investi- 
gators. Their  knowledge  of  the  shoals  of  the  sea  of  pharmacy,  as 
well  as  of  its  depths,  could  not  be  too  thorough. 

Mr.  Stuart  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible,  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  ammonia,  that  the  whole  of  it  might  form  a  soap  with 
the  oil,  and  hence  be  neutralised,  and  whether  an  equally  good 
result  would  not  be  obtained  from  a  simple  aqueous  extract.  He  ' 
understood  this  was  a  superior  preparation  to  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  believed  that  in  many  quarters  amongst 
medical  men  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  fonnala  had  for  obstetric 
purposes  fallen  into  discredit.  If  this  ammonia  process  were  a 
good  one  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  pharmacy  and  to  the  medical 
profession.  In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  since  1860,  an  acid 
extract  of  ergot  had  been  used.  Dr.  Squibb  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  process  which  included  the  maceration  of  the 
ergot  with  dilute  iJcohol  in  which  there  was  a  little  acetic  acid. 
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He  noticed  in  the  report  which  the  President  read  as  to  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  that  that  acid  was  now  exchanged 
for  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  Committee  still  adhered  to  the  acid 
preparation,  and  in  his  experience,  having  made  from  the  original 
formula  large  quantities  of  the  preparation  of  ergot,  that  was 
immensely  superior  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  process.  It  was 
a  carious  thing  that  apparently  both  an  alkaline  and  an  acid 
preparation  should  produce  good  results,  but  the  chemistry  of 
ergot  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  investigation  which  had  takea 
place,  still  in  an  undecided  state. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  the  formula  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  now  being  issued,  not  only  was  hydrochloric 
acid  substituted  for  acetic  acid,  but  the  glycerine  formerly  used 
was  omitted. 

Mr.  Stuart  thought  from  his  experience  that  that  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Dr.  Stmes  said  all  these  investigations  tended  to  show  that 
water  was  really  capable  of  extracting  the  active  principle  of  ergot 
He  thought  it  had  scarcely  ever  been  questioned  that  the  formula 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  really  worked  admirably.  He  did 
not  understand  Mr.  Gerrard  to  claim  that  this  was  a  superior 
preparation,  but  what  he  found  was  that  certain  ammoniated 
preparations  were  put  forward  by  certain  houses  as  being  the 
original,  the  only  genuine,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  that  they 
varied  considerably  in  appearance  from  very  pale  sherry  to  a  dark 
blackish  colour;  that  he  with  many  others  had  been  rather  sur- 
prised that  all  should  be  the  original  and  the  best,  and  had,  there- 
fore investigated  the  subject.  They  were  much  indebted  to  him  for 
so  doing.  He  certainly  thought  in  using  the  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  that  he  did  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  soap  was  formed, 
but  that  would  only  have  the  effect  of  removing  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  from  the  ergot,  and  enable  the  water  to  act  more  freely  than 
it  otherwise  would  do;  he  woul(t  probably  have  alkaline  soap  acting 
in  the  ergot. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  he  had  been  asked  to  make  an  ammoniated 
preparation  of  ergot  for  a  medical  practitioner,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  some  which  was  much  more  active  than  he  had  ever  been 
supplied  with  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  That  was 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  since  that  he  had  continued  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  preparation.  He  could  quite  corroborate  what 
Mr.  Oerrard  said,  that  ammonia,  either  in  an  aqueous  or  somewhat 
mixed  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution,  had  a  powerful  action  in 
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abstTacting  the  acfcive  properties  of  ergot,  making  a  strong  dark 
bro^rn   eolation  immediately,  bat  be  thought  Mr.  Gl-errard*s  process 
was  a  little  too  complicated.     He  did  not  adopt  anything  like  so 
complicated  a  process ;  he  used  abont  eqnal  parts  of  spirit  and  water 
mixed  TT^itb  one-eighth  of  solution  of  ammonia,  which  he  percolated 
throug^h  the  ergot  in  fine  powder.     The  first  prodact  was  set  aside, 
the  latter  product  evaporated  to  a  certain  small  bulk,  and  then  mixed 
with   the  other.     He  thought  it  was  better  to  nse  an  ammoniacal 
preparation  of  this  kind  rather  than  the  one  made  with  sal  volatile, 
as  given  in  the  new  London  Hospital  Pharmacopcdia.     There  the 
ergot  was  treated  first  with  sal  volatile,  and  after  percolation  to  a 
certain  extent  the  first  product  was  set  aside  and  the  marc  treated 
with   BO    nauch  water  heated  up  to  160°  F.,  so  that  it  proceeded 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Pharmacopodia  process  ;  this 
second  product  on  evaporation  was  added  to  the  percolated  portion. 
There  was  no  question  that  ammonia  was  a  very  powerful  solvent, 
mach  greater  than  simple  water,  of  the  active  properties  of  ergot. 
He  had  made  a  preparation  according  to  the  American  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  the  acetic  acid  solution  there  had  nndoubtedly  a  similar 
action  to  the  amDEU)nia  in  the  process  now  described.     He  certainly 
did  not  think  the  British  Pharmacopooia  process  was  a  good  one  ;  it 
never  yielded  really  good  results  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Parker  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 

the  chemistry  of  ergot,  they  were  working  somewhat  in  the  dark 

in  devising   formulsB  for  its   preparations.      It   was  not  known 

upon    what    exact  constituent    the    activity  of    ergot  depended, 

and  therefore,  they  could  not  work  out  a  process  based  on  their 

knowledge  of  its  chemistry.     That  being  the  case,  before  drawing 

any  conclusions  as  to  whether  simply  an    aqueons,  an  acid,  or  an 

alkaline  extract  was  best,  they  should  start  with  a  certainty  as 

to  the  quality  of  the  drug  operated  upon.     Many  drugs,  ergot  and 

cantharides  especially,  varied  very  much  in  quality,  according  to  the 

manner  in  which  they  were  collected  and  stored.     A  good  sample 

of  ergot,  after  being  kept  some  time,  unless  very  carefully  kept, 

might  be  entirely  deteriorated;    therefore,  the  first  thing   to  do 

would  be  to  prove  the  activity  of  a  sample  of  ergot ;  then  from  the 

same  sample  prepare  a  aqueous,  an  acid,  and  an  alkaline  extract, 

and  have  them  submitted  to  a  comparative  therapeutical  examination. 

Mr.  Greenish  said  he  felt  every  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gerrard 

for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Conference,  and  if  the  amended 

preparation  of  ergot  was  not  medicinally  more  active,  which  he  was 

disposed  to  question,  at  least,  the  paper  possessed  considerable 
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interest  from  the  fact  that  this  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a 
secret  preparation.  He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  aceept  the  state- 
ment that  this  preparation  was  better  than  that  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. He  recollected  that  Blumberg,  who  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  ergot,  had  stated  distinctly  that  water  was  qnite  sufficient 
to  extract  the  active  principles.  Now,  if  a  man  like  that,  who  had 
paid  perhaps  greater  attention  than  any  one  else  to  ergot  and 
to  the  isolation  of  its  active  principles,  had  arrived  at  that  con- 
clnsion,  he  thought  they  were  justified  in  adopting  it.  Professor 
Dragendorff,  who  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  found 
that  water  was  qnite  sufficient  to  extract  the  active  principles.  He 
should  like  to  have  heard  from  Mr.  Oerrard  the  results  of  some 
comparative  trials  by  medical  men  of  the  twd  preparations,  and 
he  suggested  that  in  experimenting  upon  ergot  he  should  extract 
the  fat  from  it  previous  to  applying  any  menstruum. 

Mr.  Hampson  said  they  were  all  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gerrard  for 
the  formula  he  had  given,  because  they  wanted  one  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  their  medical  friends,  but  he  very  much  doubted  if  it 
were  really  any  improvement  on  the  former  preparations.  He 
could  speak  from  direct  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  preparation  in  an  institution  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  where  that  preparation,  well  prepared,  was  used  and 
was  always  satis&ctory. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  no  doubt  water  in  itself  was  a  good  solvent, 
but  the  disadvantage  was  so  much  of  it  was  required ;  the  amended 
preparation  could  be  prepared  with  very  much  less  bulk  and  with- 
out having  to  evaporate  it  down  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Plowman  said  there  was  one  more  point  in  connection  with 
ergot  which  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  in  the  British  Pharmacoposia 
process  the  oil  was  extracted  with  ether  and  rejected.  Now,  it  was 
not  proved  by  any  means  that  that  oil  was  inert,  and  so  late  as 
1881  a  paper  was  published  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was 
said  to  "  oonstringe  the  blood  vessels,"  and  it  was  possible  that  a 
hydrochloric  solution  might  extract  the  principle  which  was,  by 
the  British  PharmacopoBia  process,  taken  out  by  the  ether  and 
rejected.  In  Mr.  Oerrard's  process,  in  which  a  scum  was  formed 
which  was  skimmed  off,  some  of  the  active  principles  might  be 
withdrawn.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  that  had  been 
rejected  definitely  without  any  experiment  being  tried  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  possessed  any  activity. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  thought  this  question  had  been  answered  very  ela- 
borately during  the  last  few  years  by  a  French  authority.     Two 
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uemoirB  of  considerable  detail  had  been  published  by  two  different 
medical  anthorities  about  the  various  properties  and  powers  of  the 
different  principles  of  ergot.  In  the  one  he  remembered  perfectly 
well  that  very  considerable  remedial  power  was  attributed  to  this 
oily  constituent  of  ergot,  whilst  a  later  writer  on  the  subject  con- 
tradicted almost  word  for  word  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
previous  chemist  on  that  point.  He  Uiought  Mr.  Parker  was 
right  in  his  caution  about  elaborating  processes  too  carefully  until 
they  had  more  knowledge  about  the  chemistry  of  ergot  and  the 
therapeutical  value  of  the  particular  ingredi^its  capable  of  being 
separated  from  it.  He  might  also  venture  to  remind  tbe  meeting 
how  carefully  the  late  Mr.  Stoddart  had  at  one  time  worked,  not 
only  on  this  subject,  but  on  the  ergots  of  grasses  generally,  and 
then  he  found  that  even  such  principles  as  he  was  able  to  detect 
generaUy  in  them  varied  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were 
gathered.  Many  other  points  of  interest  had  still  to  be  cleared  up 
before  they  could  attach  too  much  value  to  any  particular  sngges* 
tion  with  regard  to  these  preparations. 

Professor  QaiKLAH  said  it  was  a  constant  habit  with  medical  men, 
particularly  in  obstetric  practice,  when  using  ergot  to  add  to  it  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  which  any 
one  could  prove  for  himself,  that  ergot  had  the  power  of  diminish- 
ing the  tension  in  the  capillary  blood  vessels,  whilst  ammonia  had 
the  contrary  effect;  therefore,  a  little  quantity  of  ammonia  was 
found  to  have  a  useful  corrective  effect  in  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  of  ergot. 

Mr.  Gbbrabd  said  it  would  be  an  answer  to  many  inquirers  if  he 
stated  at  once  that  he  did  not  claim  for  this  preparation  any  activity 
beyond  that  of  the  liquid  extract  of  the  British  Pharmacopcaia. 
But  the  addition  of  ammonia  appeared  in  some  way  to  assist  the 
activity  or  improve  the  action  of  the  ergot.  Those  who  used  it 
gave  it  the  preference,  and  every  observation  went  to  confirm  this 
fact.  Professor  Quinlan  had  also  corroborated  that  the  addition 
of  ammonia  to  a  preparation  of  ergot,  whether  prepared  first  by 
simple  aqueous  extraction,  or  by  ammoniacal  extraction,  did  im- 
prove its  action,  probably  by  the  ^t  that  it  was  simply  an  adjanct 
and  a  stimukint.  Mr.  Stuart  had  referred  to  tbe  use  of  acidulated 
water  as  a  solvent  for  ergot  preparations.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
acidulated  water  was  as  good  a  solvent  as  water  itself,  or  am. 
moniacal  water,  but  it  was  a  much  slower  solvent ;  by  adding  acid 
to  water  containing  any  albuminous  principles,  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  the  tissue  was  retarded.    But  the  addijtion  of  alkali, 
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on  the  oontimrj,  canaed  a  npid  penetration  of  tliose  iiasoeB,  tnd 
that  was  jnst  what  took  place  here.  It  might  he,  too,  that  amnHUi 
acted  in  some  way  to  eliminate  them  and  make  them  more  aolnble. 
It  might  he  that  it  formed  a  combination  with  what  had  beoi  called 
the  actire  principle  of  ergot,  sclerotic  acid,  although  he  did  not  him- 
self look  npon  that  aa  a  definite  snhetance.  Mr.  Martindale's  pro- 
cess was  similar  to  the  one  he  had  tried  of  nsing  aromatic  sfnntB  of 
ammonia  aa  a  solTcnt,  hut  practicallj  he  fonnd  that  ezoeedingly  diffi- 
cult to  work ;  he  could  not  ohtain  a  good  process,  there  was  con- 
siderable waste.  The  process  of  displacement  was  not  practicabk; 
there  would  take  place  a  diffusion  of  the  ammonia  into  the  water 
used  for  displacement,  and  thos  there  was  a  loss,  not  only  of  am- 
monia, but  of  the  solvent  and  some  of  the  ergot  principles.  There 
was  this  to  be  said,  that  if  it  conld  be  carried  ont  snccesafnlly,  in  such 
a  preparation  there  would  be  present  not  only  the  soluble  extractiTe 
matter  of  the  ergot,  but  also  the  ergot  fats,  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
niacal  soap,  and  if  those  ei^ot  fats  did  play  any  part  in  the  action 
of  the  drug,  it  would  be  an  advantage,  though  according  to  the 
experiments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schacht  that  appeared  to  be  doubtfoL 


The  next  paper  read  waa  on — 

TUMEFACTION  AS  AN  AID  IN  THE  IDENTIFICATION 
OF   THE  VARIETIES   OF  MARANTA   AND   OTHER 
STARCHES. 

Bt  W.  H.  Symons,  F.R.M.S.,  F.C.S. 

It  has  been  shown  by  different  investigators  that  Bermuda,  NaUi, 
and  St.  Vincent  arrowroots  require  for  their  tum^action  water  of 
varying  temperature.  Since  these  starches  are  probably  identical 
in  chemical  composition,  it  follows  that  this  behaviour  must  be  dae 
to  some  physical  cause,  most  likely  the  greater  or  lesser  deositj 
of  the  integuments.  Seeing  this,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  anj  re- 
agent which  affects  staxch  in  the  same  way  as  hot  water  ought  alw 
to  yield  comparatively  the  same  results. 

Several  reagents  were  accordingly  tried.  The  caustic  alkalies 
being  fonnd  the  most  powerful  and  uniform  in  their  action  were 
chosen  for  further  experiments.  Solutions  var3ring  from  0*5  to  1'^ 
per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  caustic  soda  were  prepared,  and  1  cc 
of  each  strength  solution  placed  in  a  small  vessel ;  to  everj  Teesel 
was  added  'I  gram  of  the  starch  to  be  examined.    The  mixtiues 
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"^Pip^ere  well  sidrred  at  intervals  for  ten  minutes,  after  wliich  tbej  were 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  precautions  were  observed.  The  starches  compared 
^^nrere  examined  side  by  side.  The  alkaline  solutions  were  of  known 
strength,  freshly  prepared,  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air, 
^nd  on  no  account  allowed  to  evaporate  when  mixed  with  the  starch, 
jfik  constant  proportion  of  starch  and  solution  was  used,  it  having 
Iseen  ascertained  that  if  a  small  q^iantity  of  the  solution  burst  any 
of  the  granules,  a  larger  quantity  would  burst  all. 

From  these  numerous  precautions  it  may  be  thought  that  this 
process  is  much  more  tedious  than  merely  placing  starch  in  water 
of  a  known  temperature ;  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so,  quite  as  much 
oare  being  necessary  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  and  a  larger 
<|nantity  of  starch  is  required. 

The  results  are  tabulated  to  show  the  strength  of  the  solutions 
ii?bich  respectively  tumefied,  Ist,  a  few  granules;  2nd,  the  majority 
of  the  granules ;  and  3rd,  all  the  granules.  The  numerals  in  the 
left-hand  columns  show  the  order  which  the  starches  would  take,  if 
arranged  according  to  sice.  A  table  showing  tumefaction  by  heat 
is  also  given  (see  page  470). 

With  the  exception  of  the  oat  and  cassava  starches,  the  starches 
in  both  lists  will  be  seen  to  be  arranged  in  nearly  the  same  order. 
The  oat  starch  under  the  microscope  appears  clean,  but  with  the 
caustic  soda  it  forms  a  yellow  paste,  indicative  of  gluten,  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  does  with  that 
of  hot  water. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  pointed  out  the  striking  relation 
which  exists  between  the  temperatures  under  which  the  starch  grew 
and  its  tumefying  point.  "  The  higher  that  temperature,  the  higher 
the  point  of  tumefaction,*'  but  I  said  ''  cassava  and  oat  starch  are 
exceptions.*'  However,  using  the  alkaline  method  of  tumefaction, 
these  starches  are  also  seen  to  bear  this  relation.  The  reason  why 
oat  starch  does  this  has  been  given  above,  but  why  cassava  starch 
sbould  behave  differently  to  hot  water  and  the  alkali  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  was  tried  repeatedly  with  both  reagents,  and  always  with  the 
same  result. 

Instances  are  on  record  of  analysts  having  certified  pure  maranta 
and  other  starches  as  adulterated,  where,  subsequently,  more  com- 
petent microscopists  have  proved  the  starches  assailed  to  be  genuine, 
although  not  until  the  accused  retailer  had  suffered  considerable 
annoyance  and  been  put  to  great  expense  to  defend  his  case.    This, 
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Tumefaction  hy  Oaustic  Soda, 


Per  cent  Bolatlon. 

Order  of 
Size. 

Stardh. 

A  few 

Swollen. 

Majority 
Swollen. 

AU 
Swollen. 

2 

8 

Potato 

Oat 

•6 
•6 
•7 
•7 
•7 
•8 
•8 
•8 
•8 
•9 
10 

•7 
•8 
•8 
•9 
•9 
•9 
•9 
10 
1-0 

J:? 

•8 
1-0 

4 
1 
6 
4 
3 

Natal 

TouB-leB-xnoiB 

Wheat 

Bermuda 

Sago 

10 
10 
1-0 
11 
11 

6 
7 

4 
9 

Maize   ........ 

0aB8aya 

St.Vinoent 

Rice 

11 
11 
1-2 
1-3 

TumefoLcUon  hy  Heat, 


Order  of 
Size. 

Starch. 

A  few 
BwoUen. 

Majority 
Swollen. 

AU 
Swollen. 

2 

7 
4 
6 

1 
4 
3 

Potato 

Oassaya 

Natal 

Wheat 

Tons-les-mois 

Bennuda 

Sago.    .    

66*0. 
68*0. 
68*0. 
60*0. 
66*0. 
62*0. 
64*0. 
66*0. 
66*0. 
66*0. 
70*0. 

60*0. 
68*0. 
66*0. 
66*0. 
68*0. 
69*0. 
68*0. 
70*0. 
70*0. 
73*0. 
76*0. 

65*0. 
68*0, 
70*0, 
70*0. 
72*  C. 
73*0. 
74*0. 

6 
8 

Maize 

Oat 

77*0. 

77*0. 

4 
9 

St.Vinoent 

Rice 

77*0. 
80*0. 

I  think,  proves  that,  in  some  instances,  it  needs  more  time  to  practise 
the  microscopical  identification  of  the  starches  than  the  analyst  is 
able  to  devote  to  that  branch  of  his  studies.  Therefore  anjr  chemical 
test  which  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  such  cases  must 
prove  nsefnl.  The  tumefaction  of  starch  by  the  above  process  needs 
no  special  practice,  yet  affords  additional  data,  and  hence  may,  I 
trust,  fulfil  the  condition  mentioned  above. 


The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Symons, 
said  he  had  put  a  new  method  into  the  hands  of  workers  in  pure 
science  and  applied  science,  and  one  by  which  they  might  confirm 
the  results  obtained  by  other  methods.    He  was  sure,  for  this  last 
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bddition   to  his  work  on  the  starches,  ihe  Conference  wonld  accord 
lim  a  T-ote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Gbbknish  oonld  not  allow  this  paper  to  pass  withont  one  or 

two  observations.     Thej  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Symons  for 

g^vin^  them  any  assistance  in  determining  the  kind  of  starch  thej 

were  examining,  in  addition  to  the  microscope.     Starch  was  almost 

universally  diffused  in  nature,  bat  in  using  the  microscope  for 

determining^  its  presence,  they  found  it  very  often  where  they  did 

not  expect  to  find  it,  and  where  really  it  had  no  business  to  be ; 

whilst   in   other  cases,  when  a  particular  kind  of  starch  ought  to 

be  present,   some  other  was  detected.     Starches  being  so  widely 

distribnted,  any  means  by  which  they  could  be  determined  should 

be  welcomed  by  pharmacists.     Mr.  Symons  had  confirmed  some 

investigations  of  bis  own  with  regard  to  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  and 

l^ataV  arrowroot.     Several  years  ago  some  maranta  g^wn  in  Natal 

was  pronounced  by  many  public  analysts  to  be  potato  starch,  and 

it  presented  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  but  a  good  micro- 

scopist  oonld  determine  the  difference.     There  was,  howeyer,  a  gre&t 

difference  between  maranta  grown  in  Natal,  and  that  in  Bermuda 

or  St.  Vincent.     The  reason  of  this  he  could  not  explain,  but  such 

was  the  case.    He  was  not  sure  that  this  method  would  be  of  yery 

much  service  without  the  microscope,  on  which  he  should  prefer  to 

rely,  and  in  the  examination  of  starch  he  thought  it  was  desirable 

to  use  one  particular  power,  and  adhere  to  that  power  for  all 

Btarcbes.     The  relatiTC  sizes  of  the  starch  gprains  were  of  great 

importance,  and  these  could  best  be  determined  by  an  educated  eye, 

using  one  particular  power.     He  also  found  that  if  the  medium  in 

which  the  starch  is  examined  be  coloured,  it  assisted  the  observer ; 

and  in  addition  to  the  microscope,  the  polarizer  might  be  used  to 

advantage. 

Mr.  Stuons  said  he  did  not  put  forward  this  method  as  super- 
seding the  microscope,  but  by  this  means  it  was  quite  possible  to 
distinguisb  between  Natal  arrowroot  and  potato  starch.  If  Natal 
arrowroot  were  mixed  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  '8  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  it  would  only  be  partially  tumefied ;  if  it  were  potato 
starch,  it  would  tumefy  completely.  It  took  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
to  tumefy  Natal  arrowroot  to  the  same  extent. 
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A  paper  was  then  read  on — 

THE  PURITY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 
Bt  F.  W.  Branson. 

In  the  Blue  List  issned  annnallj  to  members  of  the  Britisli 
Pbarmacentical  Conference,  "  The  Purity  of  Commercial  Salts  of 
Gold  "  has,  for  several  years  past,  appeared  as  a  desirable  subject 
for  investigation ;  the  contribution  of  the  results  of  a  series  of 
recent  analyses  of  chloride  of  gold  may  therefore  prove  of  interest, 
especially  as  most  pharmacists  have  at  least  occasional  transactions 
in  this  article  of  commerce. 

A  standard  of  strength  and  the  maintenance  of  this  standard  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference,  considering  the  large  quantity 
used  by  photographers  in  the  process  of  toning.  As  most  of  the 
salt  met  with  in  commerce  is  found  in  15-grain  tabes,  ten  of  these 
from  five  distinct  sources  were  taken  for  analysis,  low  results  being 
obtained  from  Nos.  9  and  10  ;  two  other  tubes  from  the  same  source 
were  taken  to  prove  whether  the  deficiency  was  an  average  one,  or 
due  to  careless  weighing  or  loss  in  filling. 

In  the  above  series,  owing  to  the  distinctive  appearance  of  the 
various  samples,  labels,  etc.,  the  products  of  four  manufacturers, 
could  be  recognised,  series  A,  B,  0,  and  D. 

After  several  experiments,  the  following  methods  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  weight  of  contents  of  tube  and  the  contained  gold  were 
found  to  be  convenient,  rapid  (if  the  time  required  for  precipitation, 
thirty-six  hours,  be  excepted)  and  accurate,  the  precipitated  gold 
being  nearly  chemically  pure. 

The  vol.  process  with  oxalip  acid  and  permanganate,  as  described 
by  Sutton,  was  not  tried,  the  direct  method  being  considered  pre- 
ferable. 

The  actual  weight  of  the  contents  of  each  tube  was  estimated  as 
follows  : — After  removal  of  label  by  soaking  in  water,  the  tube  was 
filed  round  the  centre  to  facilitate  breakage ;  the  weight  of  tube 
with  contents  was  next  taken,  the  salt  shaken  to  one  end  of  the 
tube  and  fracture  made  at  filed  portion  ;  the  two  portions  of  tube 
with  contents  were  now  transferred  to  a  beaker,  and  treated  with 
successive  quantities  of  distilled  water ;  the  resulting  solution,  after 
transference  to  a  conical  flask  having  a  file-mark  at  5-oz.  capacity 
(which  measure  the  solution  should  occupy)  was  precipitated  with 
oxalic  acid. 
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The  weight  of  fractured  tube  after  drying  was  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  tube  with  contents,  the  difference  being  chloride  of  gold. 

The  annexed  series  shows  the  weight  found  in  each  tube,  the 
average  of  each  manufacturer  is  also  given. 

Soaroes 

(.15-995) 
<^    •     {l5-47o!*^«"^S"^^"^^^- 

ris-si?-) 

-  average  13*749. 


The  best  precipitant  was  found  to  be  pure  oxalic  acid,  several 
advantages  being  apparent ;  for,  as  the  precipitation  proceeds  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  with  either  sulphurous  acid  or  ferrous  sul- 
phate, should  platinum  or  other  metals  be  present,  thej  are  less 
likely  to  be  carried  down  with  the  gold ;  the  metal  is  also  thrown 
out  of  solution  in  a  more  coherent  form,  thus  facilitating  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  The  non-introduction  of  a  metallic  salt  is  also 
obvionsly  an  advantage  if  the  separation  of  metals  is  found  re- 
quisite. 

Experiments  proved  the  time  required  for  complete  precipitation 
to  be  not  less  than  thirty-six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  F., 
and  twelve  hours  exposn^re  to  light. 

The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  found  to  give  good  results  was  26  c.c. 
of  the  standard  solution  (63  in  1000)  for  the  contents  of  eaoh  tube ; 
this  quantity  was  therefore  measured  by  means  of  a  pipette  into  the 
gold  solution,  the  flask  set  aside  under  conditions  as  above  described, 
and  the  contents  finally  raised  to  boiling  point;  after  subsidence 
the  colourless  solution  was  found  in  a  trial  experiment  to  be  not 
darkened  by  HgS,  and  on  evaporation  no  further  reduction  of. 
metal  occurred^  the  residue,  oxalic  acid,  being  quite  white. 

After  precipitation  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  was  poured  on  a 
filter,  the  flask  was  then  shaken  in  a  circular  manner,  so  as  to  cause 
the  particles  of  gold  to  sweep  off  any  film  adherent  to  the  sides  of 
flask,  which  should  now  appear  by  reflected  light  to  be  quite  free 
from  metallic  coating,  the  precipitated  metal  collected  on  the  filter, 
washed,  dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed,  the  following  results  being 
obtained : — 
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avenge  7-286. 


[5:«|5}»vei«ge  7-317. 
STerage  6*654. 

Sufficient  time  nofc  being  at  my  diBposal  for  tbe  complete  examin- 
ation of  the  residnes  from  the  evaporatioA  and  incineration  of  the 
oxalic  acid  solution  from  which  the  gold  had  been  precipitated,  ihej 
were  placed  aside  for  snbseqnent  analfsis.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
merely  give  in  round  numbers  the  weights  yielded  by  series  A,  5, 
Cj  and  D. 

A  and  B  more  than  10  per  cent. 
C  and  D  less  than     1        „ 

Metids  precipitated  by  Hg  S  or  Am  H  S  were  practically  »lxent 
from  all  the  above  samples,  which  were  obtained  from  ims  HMMt 
likely  to  supply  the  requirements  of  pharmacists,  f(»eign  sampiee 
being  purposely  exdnded. 

A  small  variation  plu8  or  minus  within  reasonable  limits  in  the 
quantity  of  salt  or  metal  contained  by  any  given  tube  is,  of  conne, 
allowable,  and  is  to  be  expected,  but  the  marked  deficiency  of  tahee 
Nos.  9  to  12,  inclusive,  obtained  from  a  firm  possessing  tbe  confidence 
of  the  trade,  demands  notice,  for  a  deficiency  of  8  per  cent,  in  weight 
of  contents,  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  metal  that  should  be 
present  demands  notice,  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  neither 
trade  mark,  seller's  name,  nor  guarantee  label  was  attached  to  either 
of  these  numbers ;  but  tubes  Nos.  1  to  8  all  had  attached  one  or 
other  of  these  distinctive  marks,  and  from  sources  A  and  B  7  grains 
of  gold  was  guaranteed,  which  quaatity  was  fully  present,  as  proved 
by  analysis. 

In  a  paper  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds  (vide  PAatw. 
Joum.,  [2],  vol.  ii.),  greater  discrepancies  than  the  above  were 
detailed,  and  the  proposal  was  then  made  that  the  commercial  vd^ 
of  the  article  should  be  governed  by  the  equivalent  of  gold  present 
Now,  as  then,  this  desirable  practice  would,  if  generally  foUowedi 
certainly  tend  in  favour  of  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  &nd 
probably  for  ibis  very  reason  is  not  adopted  by  some  manufactorers. 
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The  Prvsidbnt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Branson,  whioh 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Hampson  asked  if  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  have  the 
solntion  sold  by  measure. 

Mr.  Braksok  said  there  was  the  question  of  oonvenienoe  of  trans- 
port involved,  as  tiie  tubes  were  frequently  sent  by  post ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  strong  solution  of  definite  strength  should  not 
be  sent  out  in  capsules. 


This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on — 

THE   IODIDES   OF   BISMUTH. 
By  p.  W.  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  and  H.  P.  Cooper,  F.C.S. 

The  iodides  of  bismuth  described  in  the  text-books  are  two,  viz., 
a  black  tri-iodide  (Bilg)  and  a  red  ozy-iodide  (Bi  O  I). 

To  obtain  the  former,  one  equivalent  of  tri-sulphide  of  bismuth 
18  directed  to  be  heated  with  three  equivalents  of  iodine  in  a  capa- 
cious, loosely-covered  glass  globe.  The  iodine  turns  out  the  sulphur, 
and  the  new  compound  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  plates.  This  is  Schneider's  process.  Another 
method,  suggested  by  Weber,  consists  in  throwing  iodine  into  melted 
bismuth,  and  distilling  the  mixture  out  of  contact  with  air. 

The  red  oxysalt  (Bi  0 1)  is  said  to  be  formed  on  heating  the  tri- 
iodide  for  some  time  in  a  crucible,  when  it  collects  below  the 
surface  of  the  crystallized  iodide  in  a  mass  of  copper- coloured 
rhombic  laminao. 

Both  of  these  compounds,  however,  may  be  much  more  con- 
veniently  obtained  by  the  decomposition,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  a  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  by  ipeans  of  a  soluble  iodide. 

Mr.  Pattison  Muir,  to  whom,  with  his  coadjutors,  chemists  are 
immensely  indebted  for  researches  upon  bismuth  compounds,  has 
recently  described  a  very  striking  method  of  exhibiting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  iodides  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  tri-iodide  of 
bismuth  in  hydriodio  acid  into  varying  quantities  of  water  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  On  adding  the  hydriodio  acid  solntion  of  Bi  I, 
to  a  little  cold  water,  the  black  tri-iodide  is  thrown  down ;  whilst 
if  a  large  bulk  of  hot  water  is  employed,  red  crystalline  Bi  O I  is 
produced. 

We  have  lately  met  with  a  yellow  iodide  of  bismuth,  which,  partly 
on  account  of  its  novelty,  and  largely  on  account  of  its  bearing 
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upon  one  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  tests  for  the  parity  of  bismuth  salts, 
we  considered  would  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  the 
Conference. 

In  the  course  of  testing  a  number  of  samples  of  metallic  bismuth, 
for  lead,  bj  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  we  observed  in  one  instance  that  a  yerj 
considerable  deposit  was  formed  after  standing  for  about  twenty* 
four  hours.  As  this  appeared  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  lead  than  we  had  previously  met  with, 
the  precipitate  was  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  and  treated  with 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  in  which  it  dissolved.  Upon  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  liquid,  a  bright  yellow  precipi- 
tate was  thrown  down,  having  all  tbe  appearance  of  lead  iodide. 

A  duplicate  experiment  being  made,  we  found  to  our  surprise 
that  no  precipitate  was  in  this  instance  formed,  when  the  solution 
of  bismuth  was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  Chapuis  and  Lennoissier's  potassium  chromate  test  * 
conclusively  proved  the  absence  of  lead  in  the  sample  of  bismuth. 

It  occurred  to  us,  on  reflection,  that  the  precipitate  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid  was  probably  a  very  basic  sulphate  of  bismuth,  pro- 
duced owing  to  the  bismuth  solution  being  too  concentrated. 
Experiment  verified  this  assumption ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  that  we  find  that  if  subnitrate  or  carbonate 
of  bismuth, — free  from  lead, — be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  as  directed  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  then 
added,  a  precipitate  of  basic  sulphate  of  bismuth  is  formed  on  standi 
ing,  which,  so  far  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  test  goes,  might  reasonably 
be  mistaken  for  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  solubility  of  freshly  precipitated  basic,  or  rather  sesquibasic, 
sulphate  of  bismuth  in  ammonium  acetate  solution,  has  not  we 
believe,  been  previously  noted,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  accidentally 
that  we  discovered  the  yellow  iodide,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the 
present  paper. 

It  naturally  occurred  to  us  that  the  yellow  precipitate  might  not 
be  an  iodide  of  bismuth  only,  but  a  double  iodide  of  bismuth  and 
potassium.  To  ascertain  this,  a  portion  was  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  excess  of  ammonia.  The  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness left  no  residue  on  ignition. 

The  absence  of  potassium  was  therefore  demonstrated. 

*  Jowm,  Chem.  Soc,  xxzvL  80. 
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We  were  now  anxious  to  ascertain  by  what  other  methods  the 
new  compoand  could  be  obtained. 

Being  aware  that  Drs.  Woodman  and  Tidy  had  some  years  since, 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,*  described  the  formation  of  a  red 
precipitate  in  a  mixture  containing  iodide  of  potassium  and  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  also  that  M.  Jaillet  had  prepared  various 
yellow  compounds  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,t  we  proceeded 
to  treat  various  samples  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  found  that  the  products  obtained  varied  in  colour 
from  a  pale  lemon-yellow  to  a  deep  orange-red.  Knowing  that 
subnitrate  of  bismufch  varies  considerably  in  its  percentage  of  nitric 
acid,  we  inferred  that  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  yellow  salt 
would  be  alone  produced.  The  samples  of  subnitrate  were  there- 
fore  first  shaken  with  Eolution  of  ammonium  or  sodium  acetate,  in 
order  that  acetic  might  take  the  place  of  any  free  nitric  acid  that 
might  be  developed.  The  addition  of  K I  to  these  mixtures  formed 
the  yellow  iodide  only,  as  we  anticipated. 

We  found  also  that  the  iodide  could  be  readily  prepared  by 
pouring  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  into  mixed 
solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  acetate.  Liq.  bismuthi, 
B.P.,  whether  neutral  or  acid,  gives  no  precipitate  with  potassium 
iodide,  but  an  orange  solution  is  formed.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Thresh,  for  preparing  Dragondorff's  re- 
agent. If,  however,  scales  of  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonia  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  a 
copious  orange-yellow  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
potassium  iodide. 

Yellow  iodide  of  bismuth  is  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic,  and  freely 
in  hydrochloric  add.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  liberate  iodine. 
Digested  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  bismuth  is  de- 
posited as  metal,  and  the  iodine  passes  into  solution  as  iodide  of 
zinc. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
Ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  first  blackens,  and  then  evolves 
iodine,  leaving  a  residue  of  bismuthous  oxide,  which,  however, 
obstinately  retains  traces  of  iodine,  which  are  only  expelled  after 
prolonged  heating. 

We  have  made  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  different  samples 
prepared  by  various  methods,  and  we  find  that  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  bismuth  and  iodine  vary  with  the  colour  of  the  compound, 

•  See  Pharm,  Joum,,  [8] ,  i.  464. 
t  Pharm,  Jaum.,  [8],  vol.  xi.  1063. 
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those  which  are  yellow  containing  nM>re  bismuth  and  less  iodine 
than  those  which  are  orange  or  orange-red. 

Analyses  of  seyeraJ  specimens  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow  colonr,  pre- 
pared by  treating  equal  weights  of  sabnitrate  of  bismath  with  simi- 
lar quantities  of  sodium  acetate  and  potassium  iodide,  gave  conoord- 
ant  results.  The  bismuth  was  estimated  by  the  two  following 
methods  and  the  results  given  represent  the  mean  of  several  experi- 
ments. 

1.  By  ignition,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  moisten  the  residue 
with  nitric  acid,  and  again  ignite  before  weighing.  Bi^^  O3  found  = 
866  per  cent. 

2.  By  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  precipitation  with  am- 
monia. The  precipitate  washed  until  free  from  any  trace  of  iodide, 
yielded  on  ignition  86'8  per  cent.  Bi^  O3. 

The  iodine  was  also  estimated  by  two  methods : — 

1.  The  compound  was  heated  with  solution  of  pure  sodium 
hydrate,  the  precipitated  bismuth  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  the 
filtrate  and  washings  acidified  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  iodine  pre- 
cipitated as  a  silver  salt.  The  amount  found  was  11 '35  per  oentw 
A  trace  of  iodine  was,  however,  discoverable  in  the  precipitated 
bismuth,  even  after  prolonged  washing. 

2.  Known  weights  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  potassium  iodide 
were  agitated  with  water  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  and 
the  yellow  iodide  obtained  filtered  off,  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  were  then  diluted  to  a  certain  volume 
and  the  iodine  estimated  by  volumetric  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
It  was  found  that  12'8  per  cent,  had  been  absorbed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  yellow  compound. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  iodine  in  the  form  of  H 1 
by  decomposing  the  iodide  by  a  current  of  H^  S,  but  this  was  not 
successful,  the  resulting  black  precipitate  being  found  to  contain 
iodine  in  abundance. 

The  results  obtained  tend  to  show  that  the  yellow  compound  is 
a  very  basic  iodide  of  bismuth,  represented  by  the  formula — 

Bilg, 6 Big Oj  or  3 BiO  f,  4Big  Og. 

This  formula  requires  12'9  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  877  per  cent 
of  Big  O3.  The  amount  of  the  latter  found  by  experiment  was  867 
per  cent,  and  the  iodine  (calculated  by  difference)  12*8  per  cent. 

The  formula  of  the  tri-iodide  of  bismuth  being  Bi  I3  and  that 
of  the  oxy-iodide  or  bismuthyl  iodide  (Bi  O  I),  the  latter  may  be 
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regarded  as  formed  from  1  molecule  of  Bi  I3  and  1  molecule  Big  O3, 
thus — 

Bil3  +  Bi3Q8  =  3BiOI. 

Between  the  latter  and  the  yellow  soap  which  we  have  described, 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  many  intermediate  compounds,  a 
supposition  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  iodides  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange-red,  are  easily  obtainable 
by  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  iodine  and  bismuth. 
A  striking  experiment  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  tri-iodide 
to  form  oxygen  compounds  may  be  shown  by  dropping  a  few  grains 
of  Bi  I3,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  latter  in  hydriodic 
acid,  into  a  large  bulk  of  water,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  being 
vigorously  shaJsen.  The  brownish  black  colour  of  the  tri-iodide  is 
seen  to  give  place  to  a  white  turbidity,  and  on  the  careful  addition 
of  a  little  more  of  the  powder  or  solution  the  formation  of  the 
yellow  iodide  is  at  once  apparent. 


The  Pbesidint,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of 
the  paper,  said  it  was  one  of  considerable  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  value. 

Professor  Tichborne  asked  if  Mr.  Fletcher  found  the  temperature 
at  which  the  salt  was  precipitated  affected  its  composition,  as 
temperature  was  known  to  have  a  great  influence  on  basic  salts 
generally. 

Mr.  Flstchir  said  the  temperature  seemed  to  have  no  action  at 
all.  The  salt  was  not  soluble  in  either  cold  or  boiling  water;  this 
would  instantly  distinguish  it  from  iodide  of  lead. 


Mr.  Plowman  then  read  the  following : — 

NOTE  ON  MICROSCOPIC  ORGANISMS  IN  CERTAIN 
ORGANIC  SOLUTIONS. 

By  C.  H.  Bothamlbt,  F.C.S., 

AstUtant  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Yorkshire  College. 

The  growth  of  algss  and  fungi  in  solutions  of  organic  substances, 
as  for  example,  in  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  or  potassium  acetate, 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  A  number  of  such  forms  were 
described  and  figured  by  Pereira  many  years  ago  (Fharm.  Joum.y 
vii.,  pp.  337,  370,  426, 1847-48).    Not  only  do  they  grow  in  purely 
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organic  solations,  bat  also  in  organic  solations  containing  a  con* 
sidorable  proportion  of  metallic  salts.  Eiitzing  observed  the  forma- 
tion of  such  growths  in  solations  of  *'  polychrome  "  (sasculiu)  mixed 
respectively  with  ferric  chloride,  caprio  sulphate,  tartar  emetic, 
gold  chloride  and  stannous  chloride.  Several  of  the  forms  which 
grow  under  these  conditions  are  described  by  Pereira  (loc.  cit)^ 
who  also  states  that  he  had  himself  observed  the  growth  of  a 
filamentous  plant  in  a  solution  which  was  used  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  substances,  and  which  contained  mercuric  chloride.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  growth  depends  on  the  par  tic  alar  metallic  salt 
present,  each  salt  beiug  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  particular 
.species.  In  the  same  paper,  Pereira  states  that  he  had  observed 
the  formation  of  similar  growths  in  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid 
prepared  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid !  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  a  ybtj 
singular  fungus  grows  in  the  cells  of  Daniell*s  battery,  if  allowed 
to  remain  unused  and  at  rest  for  a  long  time.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  the  formation  of  such  growths  in  inorganic  solutions 
appears  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  the  College  laboratory  we  are  troubled  with  the  continual 
formation  of  a  green  vegetable  growth  in  bottles  containing  re- 
spectively solations  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate,  magneaiam 
sulphate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  though  no  such  growths  are  formed 
in  solutions  of  ammonium  salts,  barium  chloride,  and  other  reagents 
standing  on  the  same  shelves.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
germs  of  these  organisms  are  derived  from  the  air,  but  their  appear- 
ance only  in  the  three  reagents  mentioned,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
others,  although  some  of  the  latter  seemed  to  constitute  more 
favourable  media,  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  germs  were 
possibly  mixed  with  the  particular  salts.  Experiments  were  there- 
fore made  to  determine  this  point.  ' 

Ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  phos-  I 

phate  respectively  were  prepared  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  cold 
recently  distilled  water,  and  portions  of  these  solutions  were  placed 
in  small  flasks,  as  follows : — 

A,  Original  solutiou,  left  exposed  to  air. 

B,  Solution  boUed  five  minutes,  then  left  exposed. 

C,  Solution  boiled  five  minates  and  flask  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool. 

D,  Solution  heated  at  55-60°  C.  for  two  hours^  then  plugged. 

E,  Solation  heated  at  70-75^  G.  for  two  hours,  then  plugged. 
For  some  time  no  growths  made  their  appearance  in  any  of  the 
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flasks,  bnfc  soon  after  the  air  of  the  balance  room  in  which  the  flasks 
were  placed  had  been  rendered  dnstj,  in  conseqaence  of  sweeping, 
the  vegetable  growth  began  to  form  in  the  exposed  flasks  A  and 
Bj  and  gradnallj  increased.  In  one  of  the  B  flasks,  containing 
magnesinm  sulphate,  there  was  also  a  greyish  floccalent  growth. 
No  growth  appeared  in  any  of  the  plugged  flasks,  even  after  fifteen 
months.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  germs  of  this  vegetable 
organism  are  derived  from  the  air. 

When  examined  with  a  good  sixth  or  eighth  inch  objective  the 
green  growth  is  seen  to  consist  of  approximately  spherical  bodies 
of  very  simple  structure.  They  consist  of  a  cell-well,  enclosing  a 
green  fluid,  in  which  are  a  few  patches  of  minute  reddish  granules. 
In  general  appearance  they  resemble  protoeoccuSf  bnt  are  much 
smaller,  and  belong  to  that  somewhat  indeterminate  group  of  bodies 
which  are  classed  together  as  erococau.  My  own  observations  in 
this  respect  are  confirmed  by  those  of  several  biological  friends.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  growth  formed  in  sodium  phosphate,  when 
transferred  to  a  clear  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  multiplies 
and  flourishes  just  as  vigorously  as  in  the  original  liquid,  and  vice 
versd. 

Both  solutions  no  doubt  contained  small  quantities  of  ammonia, 
and  the  sodium  phosphate  contained  some  sulphate.  The  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  magnesium  snlphate  solution  was,  how- 
ever, not  sufficient  to  give  a  reaction  with  ammonium  molybdate. 
The  magnesium  sulphate  is,  however,  prepared  from  dolomite, 
which  almost  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid,  hence  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  further  proof  that  the 
formation  of  these  green  vegetable  growths  constitutes  a  most 
delicate  test  for  phosphoric  acid. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bothamley. 

The  Pbesidbnt,  in  putting  it,  said  he  gathered  from  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  Bothamley  was  going  on 
with  the  subject,  and  if  so  he  would  no  doubt  tell  them  in  due  time 
what  would  happen  if  they  put  phosphoric  acid  or  a  phosphate 
of  potassium,  etc.,  into  the  solutions  in  which  he  had  not  yet 
observed  any  growth. 

Mr.  Pbbston  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bothamley 
had  had  under  consideration  Fehling's  solution,  which  was  so  very 
difficnlt  to  keep.  Very  often,  when  it  would  act  while  freshly  made, 
after  being  kept  a  little  time  it  would  become  of  little  or  no  value. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  that  might  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  these 
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vegetable  organisms.  He  had  f oiiiid  when  in  preparing  that  solution 
great  care  is  taken  to  scald  ont  the  vessels,  and  to  use  other  neces- 
sary precautions,  the  solaUon  kept  almost  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Pabeeb  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  the  growth  of  f  ang^ 
might  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  ammoniaoal  salts  from  the  air, 
finch  being  frequently  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  pharmacy 
or  laboratory. 

Mr.  Gbeenish  said  the  Conference  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Bothamlej 
for  bringing  this  subject  forward ;  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
pharmaceutical  preparations  had  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
they  deserved.  It  was  found,  for  instance  in  vin.  ipecac.,  that  a 
change  was  constantly  going  on  in  the  bottle,  and  if  they  examined 
it  by  the  microscope,  they  found  fermentation  active,  cells  being 
distinctly  visible.  Again,  if  they  took  orange-flower  water  they 
found  a  yellow  deposit,  and  on  examining  it  under  the  microscope 
it  would  be  found  full  of  bacterian  life.  It  was  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  pharmacists  that  these  fungoid  growths  which  appeared 
in  solutions,  even  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  should  be 
studied;  but  it  was  found  by  many  dispensing  chemists  very 
desirable  and  almost  necessary  to  keep  solutions  of  a  great  many 
salts,  and  he  found  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  there  would 
be  more  or  less  of  fungoid  growth,  which  caused  great  annoyance. 
It  was  not  confined  to  any  one  solution,  but  he  scarcely  knew  of  one 
:  in  which  it  did  not  appear.  He  had  himself  cultivated  a  fungus 
grown  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  a  very  interesting  fungus ;  and  he 
had  cultivated  another  in  a  solution  of  strychnine,  which  was  also 
very  interesting.  But  it  was  well  known  to  fungologists  that  the 
particular  fungus  could  not  be  determined  from  the  vegetative  pro- 
cess  or  the  mycelium ;  it  must  proceed  to  fructification.  Now  the 
fructification  of  a  fungus  in  a  solution  would  not  take  place  so  long 
as  there  was  any  portion  of  the  material  which  afforded  the  fungus 
nourishment  in  the  solution,  and  what  made  this  matter  of  great 
importance  was  that  if  the  fungus  was  allowed  to  continue  to 
vegetate  and  increase  its  mycelium  in  a  solution  which  might  con- 
tain a  certain  amonnt  of  strychnia,  or  anything  else,  a  portion  or 
the  entire  of  the  active  principle  or  medicinal  property  would 
disappear;  therefore,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  this  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
Mr.  Bothamley  would  continue  these  inquiries,  and  in  continnii^ 
them  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  in  examining  merely  the 
mycelium  which  was  found  in  the  solution,  but  would  take  ont 
the  fungus,  place  it  in  distilled  water,  wash  it,  remove  the  nntri- 
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ment  on  whioh  ifc  fed,  and  tben  endeavour  if  possible  to  promote 
its  fraciifioation.  Thafc  coald  only  take  place  on  the  surface  if  it 
were  a  fnngos;  if  it  were  an  alga  it  would  of  course  take  place 
under  tbe  solution.  As  these  things  appear  in  almost  every  aqueous 
solution  used  by  dispensing  chemists,  it  was  imperative  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them. 

Dr.  Stmbs  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  presence  of  fungoid 
growth  was  in  itself  evidence  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid, 
but  he  thought  Mr.  Parker's  suggestion  of  ammonia  assisting  in 
its  development  would  hardly  hold  good,  because  the  flasks  were 
simply  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  placed  side  by  side  with  those 
not  plugged,  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  air  going  on 
freely,  and  he  assumed  the  ammonia  would  enter  the  flasks,  and 
if  ammonia  had  anything  to  do  with  the  development,  the  growth 
would  be  found  in  them  all.  ^ 

Mr.  Parebr  remarked  that  although  ammonia  might  get  into 
vessels  which  were  plugged  by  cotton  wool,  the  germs  would  be 
kept  out. 

Mr.  Eein  said  he  might  mention  one  instance  where  neither 
ammonia  nor  phosphoric  acid  had  anything  to  do  with  a  growth 
of  this  sort.  It  occurred  in  an  experiment  with  one  of  the  azo- 
colours,  in  which  the  principal  ingredients  were  amidoazobenzol  and 
^•naphtbol.  The  precipitated  colour  became  a  solid  gelatinous  mass 
from  f  aogoid  growth  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  certainly 
startled  him,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  explanation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Grbsnish  said  Mr.  Bothamley  spoke  of  the  germs  being  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  fungi  appearing  in  some  solutions  and 
not  in  others.  Now  the  fungi  were  diflerent  in  the  solutions  of 
arsenic  and  in  the  solutions  of  strychnia.  Fungi  would  grow  where 
there  was  a  nidus  suitable  for  them,  one  in  one  material  and  a 
diflferent  one  in  another. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  MORPHIA  SALTS. 

By  D.  B.  Dorr,  F.R.S.B. 

Early  last  year  I  read  a  short  paper  on  the  solubility  of  some 
of  the  salts  of  morphia,  a  report  of  which  was  printed  in  the 
FharmaeeuHciil  Journal  of  January  29,  1881.     Since  that  time  two 
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commnnications  on  the  above  subject  have  appeared  in  tbe  same 
Jonmal,  both  originally  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  first  is  a  paper  •  by  Professor  Frederick  Power,  on 
"  The  Solnbility  of  Sulphate  of  Morphine,"  and  the  second  is  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lloyd  on  the  "  Solubility  of  the  Officinal  Morphia  Salt8 
in  Water  and  Alcohol."  t  Neither  of  these  experimenters  has 
thought  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  my  paper,  nor  would  I  of  theirs, 
if  they  merely  confirmed  or  superseded  mine.  As,  however,  I 
consider  both  of  them  to  be  very  much  open  to  criticism,  I  shoald 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what  I  believe  to  be 
their  errors. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  method  employed  by  Professor 
Power  in  determining  the  solubility  of  the  sulphate,  although  it  is 
not  a  process  applicable  to  all  salts.  It  consists  simply  in  estimating 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  barium  and  from  that  calculating 
the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  Professor 
Power  also  determined  the  solubility  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  saturated  solution.  The  ratio  given  by 
the  two  methods,  which  ought  to  have  yielded  identical  results, 
presents  a  difference  of  about  2*5  per  cent. — ^a  somewhat  serions 
discrepancy.  The  former  method  is  the  one  relied  on,  and  Dr. 
Power  concludes  that  "  1  part  of  sulphate  of  morphia  requires  in 
round  numbers  24  parts  of  water  at  16®  0.  (59°  F.)  for  solution." 
This  result,  however,  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
solution  by  the  weight  of  the  salt  dissolved  therein.  Now,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  holding  a 
salt  in  solution,  we  must  deduct  the  weight  of  the  salt  from  the 
weight  of  the  solution.  The  solubility  is  then  obtained  by  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  solvent  by  the  weight  of  the  salt.  Thus  treated. 
Professor  Power's  numbers  give  for  the  solubility  of  morphia 
sulphate  in  water  at  15°  C,  1  in  22*99  by  the  precipitation  method, 
and  1  in  20*44  by  the  evaporation  method.  The  Professor  speaks  of 
"  disregarding  the  slight  increase  of  volume  produced  by  solution ; " 
yet  I  cannot  see  what  increase  of  volume  has  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  paper,  I  find  that  his  method  of  deter- 
mining  the  solubility  of  salts  in  the  oold  is  by  evaporating  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  saturated  solution,  which  is  the  plan  I  have 
always  adopted.  Mr.  Lloyd  allows  the  solution  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, weighing  the  residue  with  its  water  of  crystallization. 

•  Pharm.  Joum,,  [3] ,  798. 
t7&td.,1036. 
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This,  of  course,  is  of  no  conseqaence  if  care  be  taken  that  the 
ciystals  have  not  effloresced.  Referring  to  the  residue  remaining 
from  an  alcoholic  solution,  Mr.  Lloyd  remarks  :  *'  The  alcohol  may 
abstract  more  or  less  water  of  crystallization,  and  fail  to  take  its 
place  in  like  amount,  if  at  all,  thus  leading  us  into  a  slight  error." 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  alcohol  combining  with  an 
alkaloidal  salt,  and  all  the  well-known  morphia  salts  separate  from 
85  per  cent,  alcohol  with  the  same  proportion  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation as  when  crystallized  from  water.  I  regard  Mr.  Lloyd's 
system  of  boiling  a  known  weight  of  water  in  a  retort  and  gradually 
introducing  the  salt  through  the  tubulure  as  an  elaborately  errone- 
ous method  of  ascertaining  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  the  boiling 
menstruum.  For  ordinary  determinations  the  flask  containing  the 
boiling  solution  may  be  tilted  so  as  to  pour  some  of  the  liquid  into 
a  capsule,  which  is  immediately  covered,  and  weighed  when  cool ; 
while  for  more  accarate  estimations  a  small  vessel  fitted  with  a 
cover  may  be  let  down  into  the  boiling  solution.  The  solubilities 
given  for  the  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  are  evidently  nearly 
correct,  but  that  of  the  acetate  is  certainly  wrong.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  the 
solubility  of  the  acetate.  This  arises  from  the  readiness  with  which 
that  salt  loses  its  acid,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  a  proportion  of 
the  free  morphia  is  dissolved  when  the  basic  salt  is  brought  in 
contact  with  water.  Mr.  Lloyd's  ratio  of  1  part  acetate  to  117 
parts  water  is  far  wide  of  the  mark,  as  the  true  solubility  is  not  far 
removed  from  1  in  2,  which  are  the  numbers  given  in  my  paper 
formerly  referred  to.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  morphia  acetate 
is  boiled,  decomposition  takes  place  and  a  certain  amount  of  morphia 
is  deposited.  No  doubt  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid  be 
then  added  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  but  it  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  take  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  indicating  the  true 
solubility  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  boiling  water ;  yet  this  is  Mr. 
Lloyd's  process.  All  the  morphia  salts,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are 
less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  but  the  statement  that ''  acetate 
of  morphine  is  not  so  soluble  in  alcohol  as  the  alkaloid  morphine  " 
is  quite  erroneous,  the  converse  being  correct. 

I  intended  to  have  ready  for  this  Conference  a  carefully  compiled 
table  of  the  solubility  of  morphia  salts,  but  various  circumstances 
have  conspired  to  prevent  me,  especially  the  warm  weather,  as  I 
wished  to  make  all  the  determinations  at  60°  F.  I  trust,  however, 
that  what  I  have  written  will  help  to  clear  the  ground  for  future 
work.     Meanwhile  the  table  which  1  formerly  gave,  and  which  is 
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printed  in   the  Tear-Booh  of  Pharmacy  for  1881,  will  he  fotxnd 
"  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  pnrposeB." 


The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dott,  re- 
gretted that  lie  was  not  present,  and  also  Professor  Power.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  solubility  of  any  salt  or 
substance  in  fluids,  and  indeed  the  general  indefiniteness  and 
haziness  of  the  matter  altogether,  he  was  not  sure  but  that  Pro- 
fessor Power  was  right  in  disregarding  the  slight  increase  of  rolame 
which  was  produced  when  a  salt  was  added  to  water ;  at  all  eveats, 
in  the  cases  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  investigators  were  not 
quite  so  accurate  as  they  might  be  in  describing  what  they  meant 
by  solubility.  It  was  common  to  see  the  solubility  of  a  given  salt 
stated  to  be  1  in  10,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  that  was  1  part 
by  weight  in  10  volames,  or  that  1  part  had  been  put  into  10  parts 
of  the  fluid,  or  whether  10  parts  by  weight  of  the  fluid  contained 
1  part  of  the  solid. 

Mr.  Pabkgr  said  he  had  been  lookiDg  forward  with  considerable 
pleasure  to  this  paper,  and  was  very  disappointed  at  Mr.  Dott's 
absence.  The  subject  of  solubility  was  somewhat  unsatisfactory ; 
he  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  standard  conditions  for  the 
taking  of  solubilities,  recognised  through  all  countries.  It  was  a 
disputed  point  as  to  its  variability,  but  as  far  as  his  own  work  went 
he  was  satisfied  that  solubility  might  vary  very  much  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  observed.  The  solubility  of  a  body 
of  definite  chemical  constitution  which  was  not  altered  in  com- 
position by  the  action  of  heat  might  be  very  well  taken  by  the 
method  of  evaporation,  but  there  were  many  bodies,  volatile  at  a 
moderate  dry  heat,  which  could  not  be  taken  in  that  way ;  the 
solubility  of  the  substance  which  he  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
before  the  Conference  on  the  previous  day  illustrated  this  fact. 
The  chief  point  he  had  noticed  was  that  when  the  sabstance  was 
added  to  the  cold  menstruum,  and  the  ''  point  of  saturation " 
observed,  the  result  differed  from  that  obtained  by  making  a 
stronger  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  noting  the  '*  point  of 
crystallization.''  In  the  case  of  terpin  hydrate  the  solubility  ia 
cold  alcohol  was  1  in  13,  whereas,  taken  in  the  hot  way,  it  would 
be  1  in  11,  so  that  either  statement  would  be  altogether  useless 
unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  solubility  was  observed  were 
mentioned.  It  would  be  very  valuable  to  have  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  chemical  solubilities  one  standard  by  which  they 
should  be  taken.     Of  course  there  would  be  some  cases  in  which  it 
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might  be  taken  more  satisfactorily  by  another  method,  but  these 
shonld  be  mentioned  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     The  point ' 
of  cold  sataration  appeared  of  most  value  to  the  pharmacist. 

Mr.  WiLLUHS  thought  this  question  of  solability  had  really  a 
wider  bearing  than  had  perhaps  been  indicated  either  by  the  author 
of  4he  paper  or  by  the  last  speaker.  The  solubility  of  bodies 
seemed  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with  their  power  of  crystal- 
lisation, and  with  that  which  arrested  crystallization.  He  might 
remind  the  Conference  of  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Pkarmc^ 
eeuticaZ  Journal  a  few  weeks  before,  by  M.  Tanret,  in  which  he 
proved  that  caffein,  which  was  extremely  insoluble,  was  rendered 
soluble  by  salicylate,  bensoate,  or  cinnamate  of  sodium.  He  had 
made  some  of  the  salicylic  and  some  of  the  benzoic  compounds,  and 
they  certainly  were  not  chemical  compounds,  for  chloroform  dis- 
solved the  caffein  from  them;  therefore,  the  caffein  was  merely 
held  in  them  in  a  chemical  form,  or  in  a  solution,  but  they  could 
be  converted  into  diy  substances.  These  bodies,  however,  caused 
caffein  to  be  perfectly  soluble.  This  would  upset,  therefore,  Any 
attempted  standard  of  solubility  in  a  most  important  manner,  aod 
he  believed  caffein  was  not  the  only  substance  in  which  the  same 
thing  was  illustrated.  He  would  refer  to  salicylic  acid  and  many 
of  the  alkaloids,  which  were  really  nncrystallizable  until  they  got  rid 
of  the  impurity,  often  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  which  entirely 
prevented  their  crystallization.  That  was  very  often  represented 
by  what  was  called  solubility.  He  was  very  much  of  opinion  that 
solubility  should  be  taken  rather  as  the  measure  of  the  want  of 
power  of  crystallization  than  as  simply  the  power  of  solution. 
Sulphate  of  lead,  for  instance,  was  a  very  insoluble  body,  absolutely 
insoluble  probably  in  pure  water,  but  it  was  known  how  terribly 
solable  it  was  in  some  solutions,  such  as  sugar,  acetate  of  sodium 
and  some  other  bodies.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  standard. 

Mr.  Shenstonb  said  that  already  there  was  one  practice  which 
predominated  in  the  statement  of  solubilities.  He  had  lately  been 
engaged  a  great  deal  on  this  question,  and  in  looking  through  other 
people's  work  he  found  a  large  number  of  the  old  investigators 
gave  their  solubilities  as  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts 
of  water,  and  those  who  made  experiments  of  this  kind  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  adopting  that  as  their  standard.  If  it 
became  the  practice  of  everybody  working  in  this  line  to  adopt  that 
method  it  would  simplify  matters  for  the  future,  for  if  all  adopted 
different  standards  it  was  very  inconvenient     With  regard  to  Mr. 
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Williams's  remarks,  he  did  not  think  the  case  he  allnded  to,  i.e. 
the  solahility  of  caffein  in  salicylate  of  sodium,  was  necessarily  not 
a  case  of  chemical  action,  because  of  the  possibility  of  extracting^ 
the  caffein  from  that  solution  by  chloroform.  It  was  possible  that 
when  caffein  came  into  the  presence  of  the  sodium  salicylate,  chemical 
action  took  place,  a  certain  amount  of  salicylate  of  caffein  being 
formed,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sodium  hydrate  set  free  in  the 
solution.  If  the  solution  were  now  treated  with  chloroform,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  free  caffein  which  remained  there  would 
be  removed,  and  then  the  equilibrium  being  upset  a  reverse  action 
would  take  place,  some  of  the  caffein  being  set  free,  which  the 
chloroform  would  then  remove,  and  this  would  be  repeated,  so  that 
practically  it  might  all  be  got  out  again. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Squibe  said  the  value  of  solubilities  depended  very 
much  on  the  object  in  view.  For  example,  if  a  person  wanted  to 
dissolve  a  salt  in  water,  and  had  no  notion  about  how  much  It 
would  dissolve,  the  information  he  required  was  how  much  salt 
would  dissolve  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  manufacturer  had  a  liquor  which  he  wished  to  crystallise  oat,  he 
viewed  it  from  the  point  of  how  low  it  ought  to  go  before-  the 
substance  ought  to  crystallize  out,  and  therefore  he  looked  at  the 
question  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  the  other  man. 
The  salt  would  not  crystallize  out  until  it  was  supersaturated.  It 
occurred  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  something  like  the  case  of  32°  F. 
being  looked  upon  as  either  the  freezing  point  of  water  or  the 
melting  point  of  ice.  It  was  rather  the  melting  point  of  ice.  He 
should  call  solubility  the  amount  which  would  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  other  point  when  it  would  crystallize  after  evaporation  the 
point  of  crystallization  rather  than  solubility. 


A  paper  was  then  read  entitled — 

NOTES  ON  THE  PHARMACY  OP  CINCHONA. 

By  R.  W.  Giles. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  contradictory 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  pharmacy  of  cinchona,  for  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  meeting  at  which  it  has  not  been  pressed  upon  their 
notice,  so  that  they  may  possibly  ask  *'  What  is  the  use  of  this 
wearisome  iteration  P  "     The  answer  is  that  the  grievance  remains, 
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and  custom  and  prejudice  are  so  inveterate  that  it  is  necessary  to 
attack  it  again  and  again,  even  with  the  same  weapons,  before 
amendment  can  be  hoped  for.  In  this  way  alone  pharmacists  are 
able  to  exercise  some  influence  upon  their  own  Pbarmacopceia. 

All  practical  pharmacists  must  be  aware  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain  officially  recognised  cinchona  bark  of  the  official 
alkaloidal  standard;  while  there  is  no  lack  of  barks  of  superior 
alkaloidal  value  and  equally  well  adapted  to  pharmaceutical  purposes 
which  are  not  officially  recognised.  These  evident  truths  have 
been  asserted  amongst  others  by  Trousseau  et  Pidoux  {TraiU  de 
ThSrapeiUique),  Professor  Fliickiger  {Pharmaceuiisehe  Zeitung),  and 
by  Messrs.  Umney,  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Paul,  at  meetings  of  this 
Conference. 

The  only  dissentient  that  I  know  of  is  Mr.  de  Neufville,  who 
asserted  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  Conference  {Pha/rm.  Jmim., 
vol.  xii.,  p.  369),  that  the  supply  of  flat  calisaya  during  the  past  few 
years  had  been  abundant,  and  the  quality  of  quill  calisaya  had  been 
good  ;  but  I  cannot  put  that  and  that  together  so  as  to  amount  to 
a  statement  that  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  an  abundant  supply 
of  good  calisaya  bark  ;  and  even  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  was  against  him. 

Thus  far  the  cinchona  difficulty  appears  to  be  geographical ;  good 
barks,  far  exceeding  the  modest  pharmacopoeial  standard,  being 
excluded  because  they  do  not  grow  west  of  Oreenwich  and  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  calisaya.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctions 
of  sufficient  importance  to  place  in  opposition  to  scientific  tests. 
Dr.  Paul  put  the  case  clearly  and  conclusively  when  he  said  that 
an  alteration  was  .necessary  in  the  range  of  selection  of  pharma- 
ceutical barks ;  that  South  American  barks  should  not  be  excluded, 
but  that  Indian  barks  should  be  admitted.  In  other  words,  let 
alkaloidal  standard  be  the  sole  test. 

In  consequence  of  the  '*  fearful  deterioration  of  calisaya  bark,"  * 
and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  its  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
cinchona  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  disuse,  to  the  prejudice  of 
pharmacy  and  of  medical  practice,  its  place  having  been  usurped 
by  quinine,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  medicines.  It  is  the  province  of  phar- 
macists to  rectify  this  miscarriage  amongst  their  wares,  and  to 
restore  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica  to 
its  proper  place  and  functions.     It  is  not  suggested  that  they  should 

*  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  213. 
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sabstitnte  even  good  Indian  bark  for  inferior  calisaya,  when  the 
latter  or  its  preparations  are  prescribed,  however  unadTisedlj ;  bnt 
that  they  should  take  oare  to  have  in  stock  bark  of  sufficient 
alkaloidal  valae  (independent  of  the  B.P.  standard,  which  is  too 
low)  and  that  they  should  editcate  the  medical  profession  to  the  nse 
of  it. 

Although  therapeutics  are  a  forbidden  subject,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  the  opinions  of  orthodox  authorities  upon  the 
therapeutical  qualities  of  cinchona  and  its  alkaloids  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  which  pharmaceutical  research  ought  to  take, 
the  more  so  as  those  opinions  show  that  the  chemistry  of  cinehona 
has  hitherto  moved  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  the  Medifisi  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  inweMgaJbe  the  febrifuge  properties 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloida,^  and  their  conclusions  are  supported  bj 
the  testimony  ol  English  and  more  especially  of  continental  ob- 
•errerBjt  that  the  febrifuge  and  antiperiodic  action  of  cinchona  is 
common  to  aU  its  alkaloids,  and  it  follows  that  the  exclusive 
employment  of  quinine,  as  it  has  long  prevailed,  is  a  wasteful 
mistake.  But  more  than  this,  the  best  writers  upon  therapeutics 
assert  that  cinehona  possesses  medicinal  properties  superior  to  those 
of  any  or  all  of  its  alkaloids,  which  Dr.  Pereira  attributed  in  part 
to  the  astringent  properties  of  the  cinchotannic  acid,  and  in  part 
to  the  aromatic  quality  of  the  bark  causing  the  alkaloids  to  sit 
more  easily  upon  the  stomach.^  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  cinchona  would  be  free  from  the 
objection  sometimes  charged  against  the  mixed  alkaloids  employed 
in  India  under  the  name  of  cinchona  febrifuge,  that  they  excite 
nausea.  In  Neligan*s  '  Medicines,'  similar  opinions  are  expressed, 
viz.  (p.  737)  :  '*  Most  practitioners  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the 
alkaloids  possess  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  cinchona  bark, 
more  especially  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  I  must,  however,  confess  that  every  day's  increased  ex- 
perience induces  me  to  prefer  the  preparations  of  bark  to  those  of 
any  of  its  alkaloids  when  a  tonic  effect  is  sought  for." 

Why  then  should  "  most  practitioners  "  have  so  far  changed  their 
opinions,  or  at  any  rate  so  altered  their  practice,  as  to  substitute 
quinine  for  cinchona  almost  universally,  and  particularly  in  those 
periodic  diseases  for  which  it  is  so  emphatically  asserted  that  none 

*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  78,  et  $cq, 
t  Pereira,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  182 ;  Neligan,  p.  786. 
}  Pereira,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  187. 
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of  its  alkaloidB  possess  eqaivalent  virtues?  Is  it  not,  at  least 
partly,  because,  in  the  Tvords  of  Mr.  Umnej  already  quoted, 
*'  Calisaya  bark  has  deteriorated  to  a  fearful  extent  of  late,"  and, 
as  Dr.  Paul  told  the  Conference  last  year,  '*  It  now  really  contains 
nothing  more  than  a  little  cinchonine." 

It  may  be  very  loyal  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  continue  the  un- 
questioning supply  of  calisaya  bark  which  was  described  upon  the 
same  occasion  as  '*  almost  invariably  worthless " ;  but  how  about 
the  welfare  of  fever- stricken  patients,  and  the  credit  of  pharmacy  ? 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  never  initiates  any- 
thing ;  it  is  a  codex  of  remedies  which  have  already  been  approved 
and  which  it  has  become  desirable  to  place  under  control. 

The  reputation  of  cinchona  has  once  before  suffered,  at  a  very 
early  period  after  its  introduction  into  Europe,  from  a  similar  dete- 
rioration in  the  importations  of  South  American  bark.  The  early 
supplies  brought  over  from  Peru  by  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Chinchon  (164iO)  proved  so  eSlBctual  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and 
agues,  that  more  orders  were  sent  out  than  the  Peruvian  merchants 
could  execute  properly,  and  they  sent  back  consignments  of  inferior 
barks,  which  proved  worthless,  and  brought  the  new  remedy  into 
temporary  disfavour.  This  deception  is  as  good  a  reason  as  any 
other  for  the  name  of  Jesuits'  bark,  which  was  conferred  upon  it  at 
about  this  period. 

There  was  no  quinine  in  those  days,  or  probably  the  parallel  with 
our  present  experience  would  have  been  complete ;  but  having  no 
substitute,  the  common  sense  of  the  17th  century  set  an  example  to 
the  science  of  the  19th.  It  discarded  the  worthless  barks,  and  sup- 
plied itself  with  others  of  suitable  alkaloidal  standard  assayed  by 
the  fever  test.  In  these  days  of  practical  science  brokers  sell,  and 
quinine  makers  buy,  cinchona  bark  on  the  basis  of  its  alkaloidal 
percentage,  ascertained  by  exact  analysis.  The  pharmacist  alone 
buys  haphasEard  the  '*  showy  barks,"  often  very  poor  in  alkaloids, 
and  hence  known  as  "  druggists'  barks,"  which  the  quinine  makers 
are  only  too  happy  to  leave  for  him,  and  the  dealers  only  too 
pleased  to  get  rid  of,  though  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  per- 
centage of  alkaloids  is  more  than  a  relative  test  of  value  ;  it  is  an 
absolute  test  of  fitness. 

The  very  reverse  ought  to  prevail ;  the  pharmacist  should  secure 
the  first  choice  by  beiug  willing  to  give  a  better  price  than  the 
quinine  makers,  who  can  only  give  the  alkaloidal  value,  which  is, 
literally,  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  part  of  its  constituents.  Under 
this  system  the  pharmacist  would  get  much  better  value  for  hi^ 
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money  than  he  does  now  by  bnying  a  ''showy  bark  destitute  of 
alkaloids.''  I  have  heard  of  a  time-bononred  establishment,  which 
I  mast  not  farther  particularize,  baying  several  serous  of  calisaya 
bark  at  3«.  6d.  per  lb.  which  proved  to  contain  not  a  particle  of 
quinine,  and  only  a  very  small  amount  of  cinchonine.  Its  assay 
value  certainly  would  not  have  exceeded  6d.  This  is  a  sort  of  bark 
which  should  be  left  for  the  stores,  whom  it  would  exactly  suit,  and 
where  no  questions  are  asked. 

The  question  then  is,  "  What  standard  should  be  adopted  for  the 
cinchona  of  pharmacy  ?  " 

First,  it  should  be  an  alkaloidal  standard,  not  a  quinine  standard. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  a  mean  and  not  an  extreme  standard. 

And,  thirdly,  it  should  be  catholic,  admitting  barks  from  all 
sources,  without  arbitrary  geographical  distinctions,  which,  origin- 
ally intended  as  definitions,  have  now  become  irrational  limita- 
tions. 

At  the  Conference  of  1878,  Mr.  Fmney  spoke  of  East  India  bark, 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  quinia,  as  the  future  source  of  fine 
fluid  extract,  and,  if  of  fluid  extract,  of  other  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations. Assuming  him  to  have  meant  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  mixed 
alkaloids,  that  would  be  a  reasonable  standard  to  insist  upon ;  say 
a  minimum  of  5  per  cent.,  which  holds  a  mean  place  between  the 
extremes.  I  have  computed  the  actual  average  of  ninety-three  lots 
offered  on  sale  by  the  Dutch  Government  last  year,  and  find  that 
it  is  exactly  4*7  per  cent.  The  highest  quality  reached  9*8  percent., 
the  lowest  touched  1*2  per  cent.,  giving  a  mean  of  5*5  per  cent. 
The  mean  of  the  two  results  is  therefore  5*1  per  cent. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  this  standard  should  be  secured, 
for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  pharmacists  generally  do  not  submit  their 
purchases  of  cinchona  to  the  pharmacopoaial  test,  and  it  is  well  to 
acknowledge  that  refined  tests  are  not  practicable  in  the  pressure  of 
daily  business.  Mr.  Holmes,  probably  having  this  difficulty  in 
view,  suggested  that  the  wholesale  druggists  should  be  required  to 
state  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  samples  they  offer,  but  this 
is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  protection,  or  for  the  credit  of  the  phar- 
macist. 

The  same  difficulty  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  Messrs. 
Squibb,  of  New  York,  who  have  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  pub- 
lishing what  they  consider  a  simple  easy  process  of  assay,  suited  to 
the  wants  and  the  skill  of  well-trained  pharmacists,  who  are  not 
expert  quinologists.  Whether  the  process  possesses  the  desired 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  facility  may  be  judged  by  perusal  of  the 
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description  at  p.  77  of  the  third  number  of  Messrs.  Sqnibbs'  Ephe- 
meris. 

In  pursuit  of  a  similar  object  I  hare  been  led  to  prefer  the  more 
simple  hydrochloric  acid  process,  which  I  tried  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  de  Vrij,  in  his  laboratory  at  the  Hague,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  his  assistance.  The  ^nodus  operandi  finally  adopted  is 
as  follows : — 

Take  25  grams  finely  powdered  cinchona  bark,  mix  with  25  c.c. 
strong  hydrochloric  a«id  (  =  2*6  c.o.  B.P.  strength)  in  30  c.c.  dis- 
tilled water,  or  just  so  much  as  suffices  to  moisten  the  bark  ;  set  by 
for  two  hours,  add  100  c.o.  distilled  water,  and  let  stand  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  stirring  occasionally  until  all  foam  disappears  from 
the  surface.  Pour  into  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  the  mouth  of 
which  has  been  stopped  by  a  pinch  of  charpi  loosely  dropped  into  it 
and  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  recover  the  dear  percolate. 
Pour  on  more  water  until  the  percolate  ceases  to  be  precipitated  by 
caustic  soda.  In  this  way  about  300  c.c.  are  recovered.  Precipitate 
with  caustic  soda  in  considerable  excess.  Set  the  mixture  by  for 
twelve  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  alkaloids  have  settled 
in  a  compact  coherent  stratum  from  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
supernatant  may  be  decanted.  The  decantate  must  be  reserved. 
The  precipitate  is  then  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a 
little  weak  solution  of  soda  to  remove  traces  of  cinchona  red ; 
finally  it  is  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  the  whole  of  the 
washings  being  added  to  the  decantate,  and  the  measure  noted. 
When  the  precipitate  has  drained,  it  is  to  be  carefully  transferred  to 
a  tared  porcelain  dish,  dried  over  a  water-bath  and  weighed.  The 
weight  should  not  be  less  than  1*25  grams,  corresponding  to  5  per 
cent,  mixed  alkaloids.  But  this  will  not  be  an  exact  indication  of 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  the  bark,  as  an  appreciable  quantity 
remains  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor.  Practically  this  may  be 
.  estimated  as  0*05  grams  in  100  c.c,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
^.ascertained  weight  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  4 
gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  true  percentage,  quite  near 
enough  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  When  greater  accuracy  is 
desired  the  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  benzol,  and  the  alkaloids 
arc  recovered  by  operations  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  as 
they  need  not  be  employed  in  pharmaceutical  assays. 

The  merit  of  the  above  process  is  its  simplicity  and  facility  of 
manipulation  ;  the  several  stages  may  be  set  going  as  opportunity 
offers,  and  they  proceed  automatically  without  withdrawing  the 
operator  from  other  duties.     Secondly,  the  results  correspond  with 
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the  amoant  of  alkaloids  which  can  be  extracted  in  practical  opera- 
tions. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  title  of  this  paper  there  would  he  no  reason 
for  saying  anything  aboat  the  pharmacentical  preparations  of  cin- 
chona.  As  it  is,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  It  is  notorions  that 
they  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  modem  medical  practice.  Cin- 
chona won  its  reputation  by  administration  in  the  form  of  powder, 
it  has  lost  it  by  the  substitution  of  inferior  preparations  of  inferior 
bark.  The  tincture,  decoction,  and  infusion  of  former  generations 
hare  had  their  day,  and  are  becoming  obsolete ;  never  again  to  find 
favour  with  prescribers,  pharmacists,  or  patients.  They  are  all  too 
feeble  in  alkaloids  for  administration,  when  the  specific  effects  of 
cinchona  are  in  question.  Their  qualities  and  their  condemnation 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ekin,  in  Pharm,  Joum.^  vol.  ix., 
p.  213.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  pour  more  obloquy  npon  the 
much  abused  finid  extract,  which  has  never  yet  found  a  sinp^le 
defender.  Its  poverty  and  its  wastefulness  have  been  often  told. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  when  carefully  prepared 
from  barks  of  suitable  quality  (which  does  not  mean  barks  rich  in 
alkaloids)  it  possesses  agreeable  astringent  properties,  associated 
with  an  unimportant  amount  of  alkaloids  which  render  it  acceptable 
as  a  vegetable  tonic,  but  it  leaves  the  major  part  of  the  valuable 
and  characteristic  cinchona  principles  in  the  imperfectly  exhausted 
bark. 

Fluid  extracts  are  the  pharmacentical  preparations  of  the  day. 
Their  convenience  commends  them  equally  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, to  his  patient,  and  to  the  dispenser,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  not  likely  to  be  diverted ;  but  a  fluid  extract  of  cinchona, 
worthy  of  its  name,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  pharmacy. 


The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Giles.  He 
feared  the  present  was  not  the  proper  occasion  for  going  into  any 
question  as  to  what  principles  the  cinchona  bark  owed  its  therapeu- 
tical properties  to;  their  time  would  not  suffice  to  consider  that, 
even  if  they  had  sufficient  medical  knowledge  to  do  so ;  but  several 
important  pharmaceutical  questions  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  the  paper,  and  those  might  very  profitably  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Wellcome  said  the  subject  of  supplying  chemists  with  bark 
of  definite  alkaloidal  strength  for  dispensing  and  manufacturing 
purposes  had  been  much  discussed  before,  and  he  believed  that 
some  houses  did  ofier  to  chemists  with  their  bark  an  assay  giving 
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the  definite  alkaloidal  strength.  That  was  the  custom  of  some 
houses  in  regard  to  opium,  and  he  heliered  Dr.  Squibb  and  others 
supplied  the  trade  in  America  with  barks,  with  which  he  furnished 
assays.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards,  and,  while  he  thought  it  desirable  that  everj 
chemist  should  be  able  to  assay  for  himself  the  alkaloidal  strength, 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  respective  alkaloids,  it  was 
hardly  practicable  that  he  should  depend  entirely  on  his  own  assays, 
and  after  all  the  guarantee  of  a  respectable  house  would  be  the  best 
general  safeguard.  As  to  the  question  of  the  strength  that  should 
be  accepted  as  a  standard  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  some 
members  of  the  Conference  might  remember  that  he  strongly  urged 
last  year  that  the  quinine  strength  should  not  alone  be  accepted, 
but  that  a  definite  alkaloidal  strength  of  the  various  alkaloids  should 
be  the  only  standard.  A  bark  which  yielded  two  per  cent,  of 
quinine  ought  to  be  satisfactory  for  manufacturing  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  providing  it  contained  a  proper  amount  of  cinchoni- 
dine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine,  say  to  make  5  per  cent,  total  alka- 
loidal strength.  Quinoidine  was  also  very  active,  and  some  of  the 
preparations  most  sold  in  the  tropics  for  checking  fever  and  ague 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  that  resin,  which  was  by  many  con- 
sidered a  modified  or  uncrystallizable  quinine. 

Mr.  SouTHALL  said  he  could  quite  confirm  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  mentioaed  in  regard  to  getting  a  reliable  oalisaya  bark 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  There  was  still  a  good  run  on  the 
preparations  of  bark  other  than  the  extract  and  tincture.  The 
decoction  was  very  much  ordered  by  medical  men  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  and  was  more  relied  upon  than  either  the  fluid  extract  or 
tincture. 

Mr.  Hahpson  thought  they  would  be  move  likely  to  reach  the 
point  the  author  aimed  at,  of  having  an  accepted  standard  quality 
of  bark,  or  bark  yielding  a  certain  proportion  of  alkaloids,  if  there 
were  a  standing  committee  of  pharmacists,  and  not  a  pharmaceutical 
committee  formed  by  the  Medical  Council  entirely.  The  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  ought  to  be  legally  recognised  in  all  these  matters, 
and  if  practical  pharmacists  held  their  proper  position  with  respect 
to  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  these  important  changes  or  improve- 
ments would  be  sooner  brought  about.  As  it  was,  these  changes 
came  about  in  an  indirect  and  slow  manner,  and  improvements  did 
not  take  place  as  fast  as  they  should. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  he  feared  the  medical  men  in  Birmingham  had 
made  rather  an  unhappy  selection,  according  to   Mr.   Southall's 
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statemeDt,  for  in  tho  experiments  he  had  made,  which  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Giles,  he  foand  the  decoction  was  by  far  the  weakest  in 
alkaloidal  valae  of  all  the  officinal  preparations. 

Dr.  Stmes  confirmed  Mr.  Soufchall's  statement,  that  the  decoction 
was  very  largely  nsed,  and  very  much  relied  npon,  by  medical  men ; 
it  was  not  pecaliar  to  Birmingham. 

The  President  said  it  wonld  be  seen  from  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  that  they  greatly  needed  increased  activity  in  the  pro- 
motion of  therapeutical  research,  and  it  wonld  be  well  if  there  were 
a  society  for  this  purpose  formed  by  medical  men  having  competent 
chemical  and  physical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Giles,  in  reply,  said  he  could  not  claim  that  what  he  had 
brought  forward  was  new,  but  still  it  sometimes  did  good  to  repeat 
what  was  already  known.  With  regard  to  the  alkaloidal  standard, 
Dr.  Pereira  pointed  out  that  cinchona  made  its  reputation  as  a  feb- 
rifuge by  the  use  of  a  species  of  cinchona  which  was  not  rich  in 
quinine,  but  in  which  cinchonine  largely  prevailed,  and  this  seemed 
to  show  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  pinning  their  faith  so 
much  to  the  alkaloid  which  happened  to  be  first  discovered. 
Although  recent  investigations  appeared  to  show  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  cinchonine  or  quinidine  or  cinch onidine  in  larger  doses 
than  quinine  to  produce  the  same  effect,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
.difference  in  the  effects  produced,  and,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
great  waste  to  throw  away  that  which  might  be  recovered  simulta- 
neously with  the  quinine.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  rather  their  business  to  support  the  pharmaceutical  manipula- 
tion of  things  than  the  chemical.  He  had  often  been  disposed  to 
think  that  chemistry  had  been  ridden  a  little  to  death,  and  that 
isolation  of  active  principles  had  been  carried  too  far. 


The  following  three  papers  were  read  successively  before  a  dis- 
cussion was  taken  upon  them  :-^ 

NOTE  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  GLYCERINE  ON 
SOME  SALTS  OF  IRON. 

Bt  G.  F.  Schacht. 

About  two  months  ago  our  friend  and  fellow  member,  Mr.  Shen- 
stone,  brought  me  the  remains  of  a  mixture  that  had  been  dispensed 
for  him,  and  which  appeared  to  have  undergone  during  the  interval 
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a  somewhat  interesting  change.     The  presoription  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^     Tr.  Ferri  Perchlor 5i88. 

Glycerini 5vj. 

Aquffi ad  5vj. 

M. 

The  mixture  when  first  prepared  was  of  a  pale  sherry  coloar,  and 
possessed  an  astringent  metallic  taste.  When  broaght  to  me,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Shenstone,  the  ooloar  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
taste  was  sweet  and  metallic,  bat  not  astringent.  It  appeared,  in 
fact)  as  though  the  iron  had  become  reduced  from  the  ferric  to  the 
ferrous  condition. 

The  application  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  showed  us  that  this  change  had  reaUy  taken  place  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  but  not  quite  to  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  perchloride. 

Mr.  Shenstone  kindly  left  the  matter  in  my  hands,  and  I  deem  it 
of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  the  Conference. 

My  first  experiment  naturally  sterted  with  a  repetition  of  the 
original  prescription  and  an  examination  of  the  restdte  at  the 
moment  of  mixture ;  and  though  somewhat  prepared  for  the  fact  by 
previous  observation,  I  found  it  necessary  to  record  as  the  first 
memorandum  that  the  Uneture  of  perchloride  of  iron  taken  from  the 
ordinary  dispensing  bottle  was  no  longer  what  it  was  when  originally 
mixed,  for  it  gave  an  emphatic  bright  green  colour  with  ferricyanide 
of  potassium. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  in 
the  tincture  made  with  ordinary  alcohol  had  commenced  to  take  place 
similar  to  that  suspected  to  have  been  developed  under  the  influence 
of  glycerine. 

The  mixture,  however,  still  exhibited  the  usual  deep  red  reaction 
with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  indicative  of  a  plenteous  propor- 
tion of  unreduced  ferric  chloride.  It  was  loosely  corked  and  placed 
ill  a  fairly  light  position  in  the  laboratory,  but  not  in  direct  sun- 
shine. 

After  a  fortnight's  interval  it  was  examined.  It  still  in  part 
retained  its  pale  sherry  colour ;  it  produced  a  deep  blue  with  ferri- 
cyanide, and  a  much  less  deep  red  with  the  sulphocyanide,  of  potas- 
sium. 

It  has  been  kept  since  that  time  (about  three  weeks)  under 
similar  conditions,  and  I  do  not  observe  much  further  change. 
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A  similar  mixtnre  was  prepared  and  placed  where  it  oonld  receive 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  After  two  days  it  was  found  to  be  colonr- 
less,  to  show  abandant  evidence  of  ferrons  iron,  bat  not  to  have 
entirely  lost  its  property  [of  reddening  with  snlphocyanide,  nor  has 
further  exposure  to  the  Isun  and  the  addition  of  more  glycerine  to 
the  mixture  entirely  deprived  it  of  this  property. 

Sunlight  was  also  found  to  produce  a  similarly  accelerating  effect 
when  the  ferric  chloride  was  subjected  to  the  reducing  action  of 
ordinary  alcohol. 

It  being  clear,  then,  that  glycerine  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
the  power  of  reducing  iron  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  oonditioxi, 
it  was  thought  probable  that  it  might  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
converse  change  of  ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  which  is  sometimes  so 
inconvenient. 

A  mixture  was  therefore  prepared  consisting  of — 

Ferrous  Sulphate gr.  x. 

Dilate  Bolphxiric  acid ni  xy. 

Glycerine 5vj. 

Water to  jvj. 

and  was  kept  in  the  diffused  light  of  the  laboratory.  When  first 
mixed  it  resisted  all  the  fascinations  of  the  sulphocyanide,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  not  the  slightest  blush ;  but  after  a  few  da^s  the 
usaal  demoralization  had  commenced,  and  the  salt  showed  distinct 
signs  of  peroxidation.  The  amount  of  this  action,  however,  appeared 
to  have  a  limit,  the  proportion  of  ferric  salt  prodnoed  being  very 
similar  to  that  left  unreduced  in  the  former  experiment. 

Exposure  to  sunlight  did  not  appear  to  influence  this  mixture  in 
any  special  manner. 

In  connection  with  the  probable  further  chemical  changes  that- 
accompany  these  phenomena,  I  may  mention  the  results  of  two 
farther  sets  of  experiments  that  were  made,  though  I  need  not 
recite  their  details.  They  showed  that  both  glycenne  and  ordinary 
alcohol  reduce  permanganate  of  potash  rapidly. 

I  find  that  the  behaviour  of  glycerine  under  treatment  with  per- 
manganate has  been  already  studied,  and  that  according  to  Kas- 
mann  (Bull,  Soc  Ghim,  [2],  xxvii.  246)  the  change  consists  in  the 
conversion  of  2  molecules  of  glycerine  ^lus  1  molecule  of  oxygen 
derived  from  the  permanganate  into  1  molecule  of  glucose  and  2 
molecales  of  water,  thus : — 

2(C5H8  03)  +  08  =  C,HijOfl  +  2(HaO). 

Whether  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  persalts  of  iron  are 
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similar  to  the  above  throughout,  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to 
assert,  but  that  such  should  be  the  case  appears  to  me  very  probable. 
The  question  is  very  interesting,  and  will,  I  hope,  one  day  be  an- 
swered. 

In  the  meantime,  pharmacists  and  medical  men  may  with  advan- 
tage remember  that  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerine  (and  probably  other 
alcohols)  reduce  persalts  of  iron,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  oxidation 
of  protosalts,  and  that  this  influence  appears  to  be  stronger  when 
the  mixture  is  exposed  to  sunlight  than  when  it  is  left  in  the  shade. 


NOTE  ON  A  REACTION  OF  GLYCERIN  AND  OTHER 
POLYHYDRIO  ALCOHOLS. 

By  Windham  R.  Dunstak,  F.C.S., 

Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  Pharmaceuticdl 

Society. 

The  reaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note  is  one  which 
has  been  observed  during  the  course  of  an  investigation  upon  the 
action  of  some  polyhydrio  alcohols  upon  sodium  biborate.  The  fact 
that  when  certain  of  these  alcohols  are  added  to  a  solution  of  borax 
an  acid  reaction  results,  was  first  noticed  by  Klein  {Oompt,  Rend, 
Ixxxvi.  826).  In  the  case  of  glycerin,  this  reaction  has  been  further 
studied  by  Senier  and  Lowe  {Fharm,  Journ,  [3],  viii.  819),  who 
have  also  proposed  a  test  for  glycerin  based  upon  it  (Journ.  Ohetn. 
8oc.,  zxxiii.,  438).  In  this  reaction  glycerin  appears  to  resemble  an 
acid  in  its  action.  If,  however,  the  acid  solution  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  glycerin  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  biborate  be 
heated,  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline.  The  first  published  observation 
of  this  fact  was  made  by  Donath  and  Mayrhofer  (Zeits.f.  anal, 
Chem.y  XX.,  379),  who  considered  this  reaction  characteristic  of  gly- 
cerin, and  propose  to  employ  it  as  a  test  for  this  substance,  using 
litmus  as  an  indicator  of  the  reaction.  No  test  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  detailed  by  these  observers.  In  the  present  note  the 
results  of  some  experiments  are  given  which,  although  not  originally 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  indicate  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  and 
also  its  invalidity  when  considered  as  specially  characteristic  of 
glycerin. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  first  made  to  determine  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction.  The  results  led  to  the  employment  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  biborate  and  to  the  abandonment  of  litmus  as  an 
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indicator  of  the  reaction.  Even  when  a  dilute  solntion  of  borax 
was  employed  the  colour-changes  of  the  litmus  were  ill-defined. 
Other  indicators  were  then  experimentecL  with,  and,  finally,  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  phenol  phthalein. 
When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  which  is  faintly  yellow, 
i.<4  added  to  a  solution  of  borax,  a  rose-red  colour  is  produced  owing 
to  the  alkalinity  of  this  salt  Upon  the  addition  of  glycerin  to  this 
solution  the  red  colour  at  once  disappears,  the  solution  being  acid 
and  colourless.  Upon  heating  the  liquid  the  rose-red  colour  is 
again  developed,  reaching  the  maximum  tint  near  the  boiling  point 
of  the  solatioii.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  colour  gradually  fades 
away,  until  finally  the  solution  is  again  colourless.  The  colour- 
changes  are  sharp  and  well  defined.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  solutions  of  borax  of  various  strengths.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution.  A  convenient  method  of 
applying  the  test  is  to  take  two  cubic  centimetres  of  a  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  borax,  and  add  sufficient  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenol  phthalein  to  impart  a  decided  rose- red  colour.  To  this 
liquid  gradually  add  the  solution  of  glycerin  made  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline,  until  the  colour  is  discharged.  Heat  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  red  colour  is  restored,  and  after  cooling  the  liquid 
is  again  colourless.  Excess  of  glycerin  is  to  be  avoided,  otherwise 
the  alkalinity  of  the  solution  is  only  partially  restored  by  boiling. 
The  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the  excess 
of  sodium  biborate  which  might  be  present,  but  also  upon  the  amount 
of  water.  If  the  colourless  solution  obtained  in  the  above  manner 
be  largely  diluted  with  water  the  red  colour  is  partially  restored. 
After  a  great  many  experiments  it  was  found  that  using  a  half  per 
cent,  solution  of  borax,  the  limit  of  the  test  is  practically  reached  at 
a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerin.  Using  two  cubic  centimetres 
of  borax  solution,  about  five  cubic  centimetros  of  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerin  were  necessary  to  discharge  the  colour.  When 
a  stronger  solution  of  glycerin  is  used,  the  amount  required  will  of 
course  be  less  than  that  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution,  but  not  propor- 
tionately less,  for  the  more  dilute  the  solntion  of  glycerin  the  greater 
is  the  action  of  the  water,  which  tends  to  reproduce  the  alkalinity 
of  the  solution.  Hence  the  quantity  of  a  stronger  solution  of  gly- 
cerin required  will  be  less  than  the  propojrtional  amount  calculated 
from  a  more  dilute  solution.  The  test  is  not  satisfactoiy  with  solu- 
tions of  glycerin  of  greater  dilution  than  two  per  cent.,  as  the 
changes  of  colour  become  indefinite,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
water.     Neither  can  a  more  dilute  solution  of  borax  than  a  half  per 
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cent,  solation  bd  ased  for  the  same  reason.  I  have  made  a  series 
of  experiments  npon  the  utilization  of  this  reaction  as  a  basis  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  gljoerin,  but  so  far  the  resalts  have  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  The  reaction  is  far  from  characteristic 
of  glycerin,  bat  is  more  so  of  the  poljhydric  alcohols  in  general.  I 
find  that  it  is  also  given  by  mannite,  erythrite,  dextrose  levalose, 
lactose  and  myoose.  Sucrose  (cane  sugar)  does  not  behave  in  the 
same  way,  In  the  case  of  mannite  the  reaction  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, more  so  than  with  glycerin,  and  the  solution  is  not  so  amenable 
to  the  influence  of  water  as  is  the  solution  of  the  latter  substance. 
Guaiacol,  pyrogallol,  and  saligenin  also  give  the  reaction.  Orcin 
and  resorcin,  when  added  in  large  quantity,  partially  destroy  the 
red  colour,  but  it  is  not  restored  by  boiling. 

Ammonium  salts,  which  are  known  to  liberate  boracic  acid  from 
solutions  of  borax  (Woodcock,  Joum.  Ohem,  Soc.^  xxiv.,  785),  dis- 
charge the  red  colour  of  the  test  solution,  but  it  is  not  restoired  upon 
heating.  In  testing  liquids  for  glycerin  by  this  method  ammonium 
salts  should  be  removed  by  eballition  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  solution  either  made  nearly  neutral  or  evaporated  and  extracted 
with  a  mixtare  of  ether  and  alcohol  before  applying  the  test. 

It  appears  from  the  above  experiments  that  this  reaction  is  not 
only  given  by  glycerin,  but  also  by  many  other  polyhydrio  alcohols, 
both  of  the  paraffin  and  benzene  series,  and  by  certain  sugars. 
Therefore  in  testing  for  glycerin  by  this  method  the  absence  of  these 
substances  must  be  ensured.  I  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  show  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  between  certain  of 
these  poljhydric  alcohols  and  sodium  biborate. 


THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  BORIC  ACID  IN  GLYCERINE. 

By  David  Hooper, 
Pharmaceutical  Ohemist 

The  extended  application  that  has  recently  been  made  of  boric 
acid  combined  with  glycerine  has  created  a  demand  for  these  two 
antiseptics  in  many  forms.  The  most  prominent  among  them  is  a 
preparation  introduced  by  Professor  P.  Barff,  M.A.,  and  named  by 
him  "  Boroglyceride  "  (^Journal  of  the  Society  of  ArtSy  xxx.,  516), 
and  still  later  the  glycerborate  of  calcium  and  the  glycerborate  of 
sodium  fully  described  by  M.  Le  Bon  {Comptes  Bendus,  xcv.,  145). 
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Bat  lb  appears,  on  reference,  that  a  more  simple  preparation,  tbe 
mere  solution  of  the  one  substance  in  the  other  has  been  little  in- 
yestigated,  or  at  any  rate  determined,  and  therefore  some  experi- 
ments were  instituted  to  elucidate  this  point,  and  after  determining 
tbe  strength  of  a  saturated  solution  at  the  mean  temperature  of  our 
latitude,  observations  were  continued  in  order  to  discover  the  rela- 
tionship this  result  bore  to  its  solubility  at  other  temperatures. 

As  only  two  chemical  bodies  were  to  be  employed  in  the  following 
determinations,  special  attention  was  directed  to  their  purity.  The 
boric  acid  (Bg  O3,  3  Hg  0)  was  free  from  compounds  of  ammonium 
and  magnesium,  and  from  other  salts  and  acids  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  its  preparation  from  borax.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  was  taken  and  found  to  be  1'485.  It  was  used  in  fine 
powder  and  kept  under  a  bell  jar  over  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent 
absorption  of  moisture  or  gases.  The  glycerine  was  a  very  pure 
sample,  it  had  a  gi-avity  of  1260  at  15*5°  C.,  and  was  always  mea- 
sured as  near  this  temperature  as  possible. 

The  viscid  nature  of  the  glycerine,  its  slower  dissolving  capacity, 
and  the  alteration  of  boric  acid  when  subjected  to  heat,  make  it 
tedious  to  estimate  their  solubility  by  any  of  the  few  ready  methods 
employed  when  water  is  the  solvent.  It  eventually  occurred  to  the 
author  that  in  a  case  like  this  some  physical  formula  involving  a 
knowledge  of  density  and  volume  might  well  be  utilized.  As  a 
datum,  therefore  a  solution  was  thus  prepared.  An  excess  of  boric 
acid  was  added  to  some  glycerine  half  filling  a  pint  bottle,  the 
mixture  was  kept  with  frequent  agitation  in  an  apartment  where 
the  temperature  ranged  from  18°  0.  to  over  20°  C,  after  three  days 
the  solution  was  poured  off  and  transferred  in  another  bottle  to  a 
cellar,  where  it  was  kept  for  a  similar  period  at  16°  G.  A  slight 
crystalline  deposit  had  formed  in  the  mixture,  due  to  the  reduction 
of  temperature.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  saturated 
solution  was  then  carefully  taken.  The  weight  of  a  certain  volume 
and  the  gravities  of  its  constituents  being  known,  the  following 
formula  was  used  to  obtain  their  proportions  : — 

V-V1  +  V3 
VS  =  ViSi  +  V3S2 

when  V,  V^,  Vg  represent  the  volumes  of  the  mixture,  the  glycerine 

and  the  boric  acid  respectively,  and  S,  Si,  S^,  their  relative  gravities. 

The  working  of  this  formula  may  be  illustrated  by  calculating 

from  an  actual  experiment.     The  weight  of  a  saturated  solution 
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when  taken  in  a  1000  grain  bottle  was  found  to  be  1290  grains. 
Substituting  this  with  the  other  data  the  formula  becomes 

1000  =  Vi  +V3 

1290  =  Vi.  1-260 +  ¥9.1-486 

these  two  equations  worked  out  simultaneously  will  give  for  glyce- 
rine, 866*6,  and  boric  acid,  133' 3  grain  volumes  per  thousand ;  the 
volume  of  the  last-named  substance  has,  however,  to  be  converted 
into  weight.  Then  by  proportion  it  is  shown  that  4i'S7  parts  by 
volume  of  glycerine  dissolve  1  part  by  weight  of  boric  acid  at  16°  C. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  by  mixing  different  quantities 
of  glycerine  with  the  same  amount  of  boric  acid  and  agitating  them 
occasionally  for  several  days,  when  it  was  again  determined  that 
4'4  c.c.  or  practically  4^  c.c.  of  glycerine  were  sufficient  to  dissolve 
1  gram  of  boric  acid. 

The  methods  used  for  determining  the  saturation  point  at  higher 
temperatures  were  according  to  the  following  description: — The 
apparatus  employed  was,  a  long  test  tube  famished  with  a  rubber 
stopper  and  graduated  from  the  bottom  in  cubic  centimetres  accu- 
rately corresponding  with  those  marked  on  a  burette  containing  the 
glycerine,  and  a  water-bath  consisting  of  two  beakers  containing 
water,  the  one  immersed  in  the  other  of  larger  size,  and  placed  at 
such  a  distance  over  the  source  of  heat  so  that  the  temperature 
might  be  regulated  to  any  desired  degree.  A  weighed  quantity  of 
boric  acid  and  a  measured  quantity  of  glycerine  were  run  into  the 
tube,  the  acid  being  in  excess,  glycerine  was  cautiously  dropped  in 
until  after  remaining  in  the  water-bath  for  about  half  an  hour,  per- 
fect solution  was  obtained.  The  temperature  was  then  lowered  and 
the  degree  at  which  the  mixture  began  to  be  turbid  was  noted,  and 
this  was  used  as  a  check  on  the  particular  determination.  After 
numerous  experiments  in  this  manner  aline  of  solubility  was  formed 
extending  to  the  boiling  pojnt  of  water.  Some  of  these  higher 
saturation  points  were  tested  by  keeping  the  mixtures  in  stoppered 
bottles  in  an  air  oven  with  regulated  temperature,  but  I  consider 
the  determinations  as  detailed  in  the  above  description  would  be 
performed  with  more  expedition  if  not  with  more  accuracy.  It  now 
remained  to  take  the  solubility  at  zero ,  this  was  found  by  diluting 
a  saturated  solution  with  glycerine  until  the  acid  ceased  to  crystal- 
lize out  when  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  tube  in  melting  ice. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  are  exhibited  as  parts  by  weight 
dissolved  in  100  parts  by  volume  of  the  solvent;  such  a  representa- 
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tion  is  fonnd  in  the  lines  of  solubility  shown  in  Pownes's  "  Inorganic 
Chemistry  "  (p.  144)  :— 

Solubility  of  Boric  Acid  in  100  parts  of  Olycerine  from  0°  to  100° 
on  the  Centigrade  Scale. 

20  parts  at 0** 

24  „              W 

28  „              20' 

83  „              80** 

38  „               40' 

44  „               60' 

60  „              60** 

66  „              70' 

61  „              80" 

67 90' 

72  „              100' 

The  solubility  of  boric  acid  in  water  has  been  determined  by 
Brandes  and  Fimhaber  (Watt's  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  vol.,  i.  p. 
639),  the  results  were  calculated  so  as  to  make  a  line  comparable 
with  the  table  just  represented.  The  line  formed  is  not  absolutely 
straight,  and  although  it  occurs  much  lower  down  on  the  scale,  it  is 
not  parallel ;  a  slender  convergence  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
zero.  I  propose,  if  opportunity  is  afforded,  to  make  fuller  com- 
parisons of  these  two  lines  and  find  what  relation  exists  between 
them  when  lines  of  solubility  are  formed  by  dissolving  the  boric 
acid  in  glycerine  diluted  to  various  strengths  with  water. 


Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  authors  of  the  above 
papers, 

The  President  said  Mr.  Schacht's  note  was  very  acceptable,  and 
was  a  model  in  many  respects.  It  belonged  to  a  class  which  was 
always  welcome,  being  the  result  of  observations  in  the  course  of 
dispensing.  With  regard  to  the  reaction  itself,  it  had  long  been 
known  that  perchloride  of  iron  was  reduced  to  a  ferrous  condition 
by  alcohol,  and  Indeed  there  was  in  a  former  North  Oerman  Phar- 
macopoeia a  preparation  called  ethereal  spirit  of  chloride  of  iron, 
made  by  dissolving  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  alcohol  and  exposing 
it  to  light  until  the  green  colour  was  produced,  and  a  tincture  of  a 
very  pleasant  flavour  was  obtained.  Apparently  the  reaction  was 
more  rapid  with  glycerine.  There  might  be  a  reaction  such  as 
Mr.  Schacht  had  described,  and  probably  there  was  a  reaction 
with  the  glycerine,  that  substance  being,  indeed,  an  alcohol,  a 
polyhydric  alcohol  as  Mr.  Dunstan  had  remarked.     Mr.  Dunstan's 
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pnper  bad  considerable  interest,  inasmncb  as  it  wonld  throw  light 
on  the  constitation,  not  only  of  glycerine,  bnt  of  boric  acid,  and 
borax ;  all  which  substances  being  nsed  in  pharmacy,  any  further 
knowledge  respecting  their  constitution  wonld  be  interesting  to 
pharmacists.  Mr.  Hooper's  paper  seemed  rather  to  bear  on  the 
action  of  antiseptics.  Not  only  were  chemists  and  druggists 
interested  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  antiseptics,  but  advice 
respecting  their  employment  might  be  very  properly  given  by 
pharmacists.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  that  Mr.  Hooper  had 
produced  a  paper  of  this  kind,  involving  a  large  amount  of  skill 
and  knowledge,  just  the  paper  that  should  be  produced  by  a  chemist 
who  was  also  a  druggist. 

Mr.  KiNGZBTT  said  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
antiseptic  property  of  boroglyceride  was  any  greater  or  more 
definite  than  that  of  boracio  acid  on  the  one  hand,  or  glycerine  on 
the  other  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  into  which  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  again  by  the  agency  of  water,  or  even  of  the 
tissues  in  which  water  is  always  present.  He  therefore  failed  to 
see  on  what  grounds  this  substance  was  put  forward  as  a  new 
or  improved  antiseptic.  Boroglyceride  might  be  regarded  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  boracic  acid,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  on  record  pointing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
compound  as  an  antiseptic. 

Mr.  Gbrrard  was  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Schacht's  com- 
munication, because  it  explained  what  took  place  in  a  perchloride 
of  iron  mixture  which  was  very  largely  used  in  his  hospital.  It 
always  contained  some  glycerine,  and  he  found,  after  standing  a 
week  or  so,  the  last  portion  was  much  clearer  in  colour  than  when 
first  made,  consequently  a  mixture  made  with  this  residual  portion 
differed  in  colour  from  that  first  made,  and  it  was  often  a  question 
asked  of  dispensers  why  the  mixture  sometimes  appeared  dark  and 
at  others  light.  The  explanation  now  given  seemed  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  SoHACHT,  in  reply,  said  he  had  nothing  further  to  add  except 
this,  that  ho  must  acknowledge  he  did  not  remember,  perhaps  he 
never  knew  of  the  German  preparation  that  had  been  referred  to, 
but  he  was  aware  that  there  had  been  plenty  of  observations  bearing 
upon  this  point  by  other  men,  and  he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
Conference  with  it,  but  at  the  time  he  first  made  his  notes  he 
thought  it  was  just  possible  that  he  should  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing to  what  was  known  of  the  processes  that  went  on  during  the 
change.     The  difficulties  of  the  case,  however,  had  been  a  little 
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too  much  for  Him,  and  he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  determine 
what  exact  changes  did  take  place. 


The  following  papers  were  then  read — 

NOTE  ON  METHYL  ORANGE  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF 

FREE  ACID. 

By  B.  S.  Proctor. 

Dr.  Lnnge,  in  an  article  in  the  Ghemical  Netos,  December  16, 
1881,  advocates  the  nse  of  methyl  orange  (snlpho-benzene-azo- 
dimethylamine),  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry.  I  have  found  it 
useful  also  as  an  indicator  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  acids 
in  salts,  which  in  their  normal  condition  have  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus. 

One  grain  of  the  dye  in  a  pound  of  water  makes  an  orange-yellow 
test  liquor,  two  or  three  drops  of  which  added  to  1  ounce  of  water 
give  it  a  yellow  tint,  which  is  changed  to  pink  by  a  yery  small  trace 
of  free  mineral  acid. 

Ik  is  not  so  sensitive  to  oxalic  acid,  still  less  so  to  acetic,  and  not 
at  all  affected  by  carbonic. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. — The  yellow  liquor  is  not  coloured  pink  by 
a  solution  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate,  though  the  change  is  at  once 
effected  by  a  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bnlphate.  « 

With  Perchloride  of  Iron  the  indications  are  not  so  satisfactory  ; 
the  colour  is  deepened  but  the  reaction  is  not  clearly  marked  when 
neutrality  is  disturbed  by  additions  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  am- 
monia. 

Alum. — Pure  or  commercial  alums  do  not  change  the  colour  of 
the  orange,  though  they  strongly  affect  litmus;  a  trace  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  added  in  the  presence  of  the  alum  at  once  changes 
the  orange  to  pink.  Ammonia  being  added  to  this  pink  liquor 
promptly  rendered  it  yellow  and  turbid ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being 
then  added  drop  by  drop  with  an  interval,  and  constant  stirring, 
each  drop  produced  an  instantaneous  tint  of  pink,  which  gradually 
changed  back  to  yellow,  as  the  acid  was  neutralized  by  the  alumina 
in  saspension  ;  when  the  successive  additions  of  acid  had  dissolved 
nearly  all  the  alumina,  the  restoration  of  the  yellow  colour  became 
very  slow,  finally  the  pink  colour  appeared  permanent  before  the 
last  traces  of  the  alumina  had  dissolved. 
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Sulphate  of  Zinc. — 1  oance  of  water,  1  g^in  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
4  drops  of  test  liquor,  remained  faint  yellow  and  changed  to  pink 
on  the  addition  of  i  of  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  adding 
ammonia  and  acid  the  reactions  were  similar  to  those  obtained  with 
alum 

Repeating  the  test  with  sulphate  of  zinc  to  acertain  its  delicacy, 
1  ounce  lof  water  with  1  drachm  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  four  drops 
of  the  test  liquor,  remained  faint  yellow,  but  changed  at  once  on 
the  addition  of  008  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Organic  Adds, — The  action  of  organic  acids,  though  not  so  sharp 
as  that  of  the  mineral  acids,  is  as  clear  as  with  most  of  the  indicators 
in  use. 

With  1  ounce  of  water  and  5  drops  of  test  liquor,  a  small  fraction 
of  a  grain  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid  suflBced  to  develop  the  pink 
colour.  One  drop  of  B.P.  acetic  acid  produced  the  change,  but  1 
drop  of  vinegar  strength  did  not  produce  a  pink  colour,  though 
there  was  a  change  in  that  direction.  In  the  liquor  thus  tinted  by 
acetic  acid,  y^  of  a  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  at  once  developed  the 
pure  pink  colour. 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime. — Water  tinted  pink  in  this  way  is  very 
sensitive  to  ordinary  hard  water,  and  might  probably  give  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  degree  of  temporary  hardness  in  a  water  free 
from  alkalies. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  produces  no  change  of  colour. 

Corrosive  sublimate  causes  a  tinting  towards  pink,  which  is  re- 
moved by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Boracic  Acid  causes  no  change. 

Cream  of  Tartar  gives  a  tinting  towards  pink  which  is  not  much 
altered  by  small  additions  of  caustic  potass,  or  by  tartaric  acid,  nor 
even  by  small  additions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  addition 
probably  left  some  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution. 

Hydrocyamc  Add  produces  no  change  even  when  present  in 
nearly  full  pharmacopoeia  percentage,  but  the  addition  of  a  fraction 
of  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  developed  the  pink  colour  in  a 
solution  containing  more  than  a  drachm  of  the  B.P.  hydrocyanic  acid. 

ArseniotM  Acid  has  no  action  on  the  colour  even  on  boiling  for 
some  minutes  with  the  reagent. 

Sulphurous  Acid  in  small  quantity  produces  the  red  coloration 
and  does  not  bleach  it  when  added  in  large  excess. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  does  not  cause  reddening  unless  there  is 
more  phosphoric  acid  present  than  is  requisite  for  retaining  the  lime 
in  solution. 
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The  President  said  that  Mr.  Proctor's  secoad  paper  woald  he 
read  before  taking  any  discussion. . 


NOTE    ON  A  COMMERCIAL    SAMPLE    OP    LIQUOR    OP 
IODIDE  OP  IRON. 

By  B.  S.  Proctor. 

If  I  had  had  a  vote  in  establishing  the  laws  of  natnre,  I  should 
probably  have  arranged  that  ferrous  iodide  should  not  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  absorb  oxygen,  liberate  iodine,  or  behave  in  any  other 
unsightly  way  on  our  shelves,  and  so  I  should  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  all  good  pharmacists. 

There  has  been  evinced  in  our  body  a  chronic  desire  to  circum- 
vent the  natare  of  iodide  of  iron ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  have 
been  promised  by  some  maker,  or  some  one  who  has  devised  a  new- 
formula,  that  we  should  at  last  be  relieved  of  the  hitherto  trouble- 
some changeability  of  iodide  of  iron  or  its  syrup. 

To  my  mind  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  same  material 
should  possess  different  properties  when  made  by  different  processes, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  same  material  endowed  with 
different  properties  by  deviating  from  the  B.P.  process,  I  should  say 
that  deviation  ceased  to  be  legitimate. 

Holding  these  views  I  have  not  been  very  prone  to  accept  the 
unchangeable  iodides,  but  in  a  weak  moment  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
a  little  "  Liq.  Per.  lodidi,"  which  I  was  assured  by  the  maker  was 
not  prone  to  darken,  and  could  be  made  into  a  syrup  of  full  Phar- 
macopoeia strength  by  mixing  with  simple  syrup  as  wanted ;  and 
which  I  was  also  assured  I  might  examine  as  I  liked  and  would  find 
nothing  but  the  legitimate  iodide  of  iron  and  water. 

I  noted  his  words  and  concluded  that  it  contained  some  preser- 
vative which  he  felt  safe  to  promise  me  I  should  not  find ;  perhaps 
he  counted  on  my  not  carrying  out  my  suggestion  to  examine  it. 

The  first  thing  I  noted  was  that  it  was  freely  acid,  it  not  only 
reddened  litmus  more  than  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  made  by  the 
B.P.  process,  but  it  also  reddened  methyl  orange  (sulpho-benzene- 
azo-dimethylamine)  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  pure  iodide  of 
iron. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  passed  through  the  liquor,  caused 
no  change  except  the  slow  precipitation  of  white  sulphur,  which 
would  result  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt, 
or  a  little  sulphurous  acid.     The  same  reagent  produced  a  small 
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black  precipitate,  with  the  pure  neutral  solution  of  iodide  of  iron. 
The  commercial  liquor  was  free  from  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
from  ap})earance  of  oxidation.  The  reaction  suggested  that  oxida- 
tion might  have  been  masked  rather  than  prevented.  It  also  sug- 
gested that  the  ferric  salt,  if  present,  might  be  the  oxalate,  which 
is  green  and  of  such  a  pale  tint  as  not  to  be  visible  in  the  blue- 
green  of  the  iodide. 

As  a  check  to  this  surmise  a  little  ferric  oxalate  was  added  to  a 
portion  of  liquor  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  it  developed  a  little  yellow- 
ness which  again  disappeared  on  heating  with  a  little  free  oxalic 
acid,  the  original  blue-green  colour  being  restored. 

I  do  not  find,  however,  that  oxalic  acid  has  any  specially  pro- 
tective power. 

The  prQsence  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  too  small  in  quantity 
to  be  readily  detected  either  by  odour  or  reagents,  would  probably 
account  for  all  the  unohangeableness  noticed,  but  would  not  account 
for  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

Phosphoric  acid,  having  a  reputation  of  preserving  the  present- 
able appearance  of  the  liquor,  was  also  sought  for,  and  its  presence 
proved  by  separation  as  ferric  phosphate,  and  confirmed  by  pre- 
cipitation as  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate. 

After  most  of  the  experiments  had  been  tried,  I  noticed  a  small 
precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  tho  bottle,  which  had  previously 
escaped  my  notice  from  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  glass. 

This  precipitate,  removed  and  washed,  proved  to  be  ferrous 
oxalate,  as  its  lemon-yellow  colour  at  first  suggested. 

Half  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  liquor,  precipitated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  indicated  gravimetrically  13 '47  grains  iodide  of  iron,  instead 
of  17*2,  which  was  required  to  make  a  full  strength  syrup  when 
the  liquor  was  used  according  to  the  directions  accompanying  it. 

A  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  was  found,  but  only  such  as  might 
represent  a  little  hard  water,  or  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
sulphurous  acid.  A  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  also,  but  too  small 
to  have  any  significance., 

I  do  not  profess  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
sample;  my  object  was  gained  when  I  ascertained  that  its  per- 
manence was  not  the  result  of  purity,  not  attained  without  a 
sacrifice  of  purity.  I  do  not  suggest  the  propriety  of  adding  any 
foreign  matter  as  a  preservative.  I  have  not  even  suggested  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  course;  but  I  do  suggest  that  if  any 
pharmacist  feels  himself  impelled  to  any  other  expedient  than  that 
of  keeping  his  solution  in  contact  with  an  iron  wire,  he  had  better 
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at  leasfc  know  what  he  is  doing.  Add  the  adalterations  joarself 
rather  than  buy  the  liquor  ready  adulterated  and  not  know  what 
it  contains. 

The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Proctor, 
said  there  had  been  so  much  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
solutions  of  iodide  of  iron  that  he  need  not  say  anything  to  stimulate 
discussion  upon  it.  This  last  note  on  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator 
seemed  particularly  useful,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  had  a  similar 
series  of  experiments  made  with  phenol-phthalein.  Litmus  really 
seemed  to  have  too  much  its  own  way  in  this  matter  of  acid 
and  alkaline  reaction ;  they  had  been  using  the  terms  acidity  and 
alkalinity  for  so  many  years  that  they  had  got  into  the  way  of 
thinking  that  those  were  definite  properties  of  a  substance,  whereas 
really  all  they  were  doing  was  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  that 
substance  in  terms  of  litmus.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
speak  of  them  in  terms  of  phenol-phthalein  or  of  methyl  orange. 
If  they  did  so  they  might  even  get  nearer  to  truth  respecting 
acidity,  alkalinity,  and  neutrality. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  the  use  of  these  bodies  as  indicators  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Witt  some  years  ago. 
He  advocated  the  use  of  what  was  known  as  tropodoline  O.O., 
which  had  very  much  the  same  chemical  composition  as  methyl 
orange,  the  methyl  being  replaced  by  the  phenyl  group,  and  it  was 
more  stable.  Professor  Lunge,  in  the  article  in  the  Oheniiccd  News 
referred  to,  had  claimed  that  methyl  orange  was  more  delicate  as 
an  indicator,  which  was  doubtful,  and  one  of  his  statements  that 
it  was  not  affected  by  acetic  acid,  as  Mr.  Proctor  had  shown  and  he 
could  confirm,  was  decidedly  erroneous.  He  had  sent  Mr.  Proctor 
a  sample  of  Tropodoline  0.0.  to  try  against  the  methyl  orange,  and 
he  had  heard  from  him  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  try  it  properly, 
bat  he  fancied  it  gave  a  purer  red  with  acid  and  purer  yellow  with 
alkali,  but  was  not  quite  so  delicate. 

Mr.  Flktcher  said  no  meeting  of  the  Conference  could  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  the  question  of  iodide  of  iron  coming  up, 
and  when  he  saw  Mr.  Proctor's  paper  on  the  list,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  tuL*n  up  some  old  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  counted  no  less  than  forty-two 
papers  on  the  syrup  and  liquor  of  iodide  of  iron.  Dr.  Thompson, 
in  1834,  first  suggested  iodide  of  iron  as  a  medicine,  and,  rather 
curiously,  it  was  introduced  first  as  a  liquor.  It  was  made  official 
in  the  old  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcfiia,  the  strength  being  that  of 
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the  present  sjmp,  viz.  4*3  grains  of  ferrous  iodide  to  the  flaid 
drachm.  In  1836,  Mr.  Squire,  for  even  then  this  solution  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  quite  immaculate,  suggested  that  when  dispensed 
it  should  be  sent  out  with  a  coil  of  iron  wire  traversing  the  whole 
length  of  the  solution.  In  1842,  Dr.  Thompson  read  a  paper  at  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  Society,  when  Mr.  Savoiy  was  in  the  chair, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  cold  water  on  the  suggestion,  for  he 
said  that  having  prescribed  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  for  a  lady 
patient,  she  gravely  wrote  to  ask  him  whether  the  iron  screw  which 
the  bottle  contained  was  to  be  swallowed  whole,  or  taken  in  parts 
after  each  dose  of  the  mixture.  Dr.  Thompson  then  recommended 
the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  suggested  the  very  formula  which 
has  remained  without  alteration  to  the  present  time.  He  (Mr. 
Fletcher)  had  noticed  that  whenever  this  question  came  up,  some 
gentleman  always  rose  and  said  he  was  surprised  that  there  should 
be  any  bother  about  making  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron ;  that  he  was 
always  able  to  make  it  perfectly  colourless,  and  keep  it.  The  very 
fact  that  such  a  number  of  papers  had  appeared  in  the  Journal 
upon  it,  was  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  majority  did  not  find 
it  satisfactory.  He  felt  a  little  delicacy  in  offering  any  remarks  on 
Mr.  Proctor's  paper,  partly  because  that  gentleman  was  a  much 
more  experienced  pharmacist  than  he  was,  and  he  also  feared  that 
as  a  manufacturer  of  iodide  of  iron  his  remarks  might  be  misinter- 
preted ;  still  he  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  it  purely  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view.  If  there  was  one  thing  about  making 
iodide  of  iron,  which  he  had  hoped  had  been  thoroughly  settled,  it 
was  that  when  iodine  and  iron  were  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water  hydriodic  acid  was  developed.  That  had  been 
proved  to  demonstration  over  and  over  again,  and  if  the  solution 
were  distilled  very  large  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid  might  be 
got  from  it.  If  iodine  and  iron  were  boiled  together  in  water,  and 
the  solution  afterwards  boiled  up  with  more  iron,  there  would  be. 
very  brisk  effervescence,  which  showed  that  there  was  free  acid  in 
the  solution.  That  could  be  proved  by  distilling  and  precipitating 
the  hydriodic  acid  as  a  silver  salt.  Mr.  Proctor  took  exception  in 
the  first  place  to  the  solution  because  it  was  very  acid ;  but  he  was 
open  to  challenge  Mr.  Proctor,  or^any  other  pharmacist,  to  make  any 
solution  of  iodide  of  iron  which  should  not  be  very  acid  when  tested  ; 
at  all  events  he  would  challenge  him  to  make  one  which  would 
not  contain  hydriodic  acid.  Then  Mr.  Proctor  said  he  found  fer- 
rous oxalate.  The  wholesale  druggists  and  manufacturing  chemists 
had  not  had  a  very  good  time  of  it  at  this  Conference,  but  he 
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really  thoaght  tbat  no  mannfactaring  chemist  or  wholesale  dmggis: 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  introdace  sach  a  poisonous  subsianoe 
as  oxalic  acid  into  a  medicinal  solution,  if  he  had  anj  repntation  he 
cared  to  lose.     With  regard  to  sulphnrons  acid,  he  wonld  onlj  s\f 
that  if  any  one  wanted  to  try  and  keep  a  solation  of  iodide  of  iron  by 
solpharoos  acid,  he  had  better  try  it;  it  wotdd  give  a  thick  muddy 
deposit,  and  do  all  sorts  of  other  disagreeable  things.     The  sugges- 
tion of  preserving  the  solation  by  phosphoric  acid  was  dae  to  au 
ex- President  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Groves,  some  years  ago,  an  J 
at  the  Swansea  meeting,  he  recollected  an  admirable  littlo  paper,  by 
Mr.  Qroves  also,  in  which  he  snggested  that  if  coloored  syrap  of 
iodide  of  iron  were  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  liqnor  potasses,  the 
colour  would  disappear,  and  if  a  little  phosphoric  acid  were  then 
added  it  would  keep  very  well ;  and  he  concluded  with  the  very 
sensible  remark  that  of  two  evils  he  preferred  to  choose  the  lesser. 
He  could  not  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Proctor  was  not  present  to 
answer  any  questions.     He  did  not  make  any  mention  of  the  specific 
grravity  of  the  liquor,  which   was  in  itself  an  indication  of  its 
strength.     Further  than  that,  he  said  that  he  separated  phosphoric 
acid  as  ferric  phosphate ;  but  if  phosphoric  acid  were  reaUy  there, 
and  he  had  a  ferric  Bait  there,  he  should  imagine  the  ferric  phosphate 
would  already  have  come  down.     Mr.  Proctor  maintained,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  paper,  that  it  was  illegitimate  to  add  anything 
whatever  to  a  pharmaceutical  preparation,  whether  it  was  faulty 
or  perfect ;  but  he  recollected,  at  the  London  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Proctor  read  a  paper  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  wherein  he 
recommended  the  addition  of  some  mineral  acid  to  preserve  it,  and 
at  another  meeting,  Mr.  Williams  recommended  the  addition  of 
glycerine.     The  question  for  pharmacists  was  whether  they  should 
send  out  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  or  whether 
they  should  modify  the  process,  as  it  was  evident  the  Pharmaoopoia 
never  intended  to  have  hydriodic  acid  present,  and  send  out  a 
preparation,  which  was  always  perfectly  white  and  good,  and  which 
no  one  could  complain  of. 

Mr.  Williams  said  his  recommendation  was  not  that  glycerine 
should  be  added  to  hydrocyanic  acid  by  chemists  without  authority, 
but  that  it  might  be  added  as  a  preservative  by  the  authoritiefi 
oE  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  never  presumed  to  say  that  a  chemist 
should  add  glycerine  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  in  the  course  of  the  paper  he  referred  to, 
he  believed  Mr.  Williams  said  that  no  chemist,  whoever  he  was, 
would  be  able  to  make  hydrocyanic  acid   to   keep   without  the 
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addifcion  of  some  trace  of  mineral  acid,  and  in  the  place  of  mineral 
&cid  he  recommended  glycerine. 

Dr.  Stmes  said  Mr.  Fletcher  had  rather  sat  on  those  chemists 

17V  ho  had  said  that  symp  of  iodide  of  iron  by  the  PharmacopcBia 

process  coald  be  made  to  keep  without  some  preservatire  being 

added  to  it ;  he  happened  to  be  an  individaal  who,  on  more  than 

one  occasion,  had  said  that.     He  did  not  believe  even   in   Mr. 

Proctor's  suggestion  of  adding  iron  wire.     The  syrap   properly 

made  and  pat  in  small,  well-filled, [stoppered  bottles,  exposed  to  a 

strong  light,  kept  well.     A  liquor  which  kept  well  under  almost 

any  conditions  was  an  undoubted  convenienoe  to  many  chemists, 

and  deserved  to  be  appreciated,  but  the  syrup  prepared  from  it  and 

that  by  the  Pharmacopcsia  process  should  not  differ. 

Mr.  Pabkbr  wished  to  say  one  word  in  support  of  Dr.  Symes. 
He  had  in  his  possession  a  specimen  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
prepared  according  to  the  British  FharmacopoBia,  which  had  re- 
mained unaltered  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  only  precaution 
he  took  was  to  fill  the  bottle  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  air.  To  his 
mind  the  use  of  a  "liquor"  was,  in  many  cases,  very  convenient, 
hut  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  this  syrup, 
where  the  difficulty  in  dispensing  small  quantities,  say  a  drachm, 
or  half  a  drachm,  would  be  very  much  increased  if  one- eighth  the 
quantity  had  to  be  measured.  The  only  excuse  he  could  see  for 
a  pharmacist  using  liq.  ferri  iodid.  for  the  preparation  of  the  syrup 
was  from  his  being  unable,  or  finding  it  very  inconvenient,  to  pre- 
pare and  store  the  syrup  properly. 

Professor  Tichbosnb  quite  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  last  speaker.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  syrup  of  ferro-iodide, 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  not  quite  correct  in  some  respects.  As  far  as  he 
recollected  the  history  of  syrup  of  ferro-iodide,  the  first  improve- 
ment suggested  was  the  use  of  iron  wire,  which  he  (the  speaker) 
strongly  objected  to,  as  he  did  not  think  the  wire  preserved  it  at 
all.  The  next  improvement  was  suggested  by  himself,  many  years 
ago,  in  a  paper  read  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  In  that  paper  it  was 
pointed  out  that  up  to  that  day  the  proportion  of  sugar  was  not 
sufficient ;  by  the  formulad  used  up  to  that  date  a  very  thin  syrup 
was  produced,  and  one  of  the  essential  points  of  his  (the  speaker's) 
paper  was  to  propose  that  the  ferro-iodide  should  be  run  into  a 
supersaturated  symp.  Such  a  syrup,  according  to  his  experience, 
kept  perfectly  well.  Hydriodic  acid  was  formed  in  making  iodide 
of  iron  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  amount  formed  would  depend 
a  great  deal  on  the  boiling,  and  the  error  which  was  implanted 
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in  the  student's  mind  by  the  direction  of  the  PharmaoopcBia  was 
that  he  did  not  boil  the  iodide  of  iron  enongh.  The  direction  was 
that  when  the  yellow  froth  became  decolorized  the  iodide  of  iron 
was  supposed  to  be  formed.  That,  however,  was  not  a  measure 
of  the  completion  in  the  operation,  and  there  was  no  doubt  at  that 
stage  a  considerable  amount  of  free  hydriodic  acid  present.  If  the 
boiling  were  continued  for  a  considerable  time  the  hydriodic  acid 
would  be  brought  down  to  a  minimum,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
secrets  which  made  the  difference  between  a  well  prepared  and  a 
badly  prepared  syrup. 


The  next  paper  read  was  a — 

REPORT  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  COMMERCIAL  SAMPLES 
OF  TINCTURE  AND  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM. 

Br  John  Woodland,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  etc. 

Haying,  during  the  past  year,  made  several  determinations  of 
the  strength  of  different  samples  of  these  two  preparations  of  opium, 
I  submit  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  estimations 
in  the  form  of  a  paper  to  the  members  of  this  Conference. 

From  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  samples  of  opium  used  in 
pharmaceutical  operations,  a  divergence  in  the  results  was  antici- 
pated and  experienced,  and  in  the  present  sfcate  of  pharmaceutical 
progress  such  variation  ought  not  to  exist,  and  might  be  remedied. 

Regarding  morphia  as  the  chief  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
opium,  and  the  assaying  of  this  alkaloid  an  operation  attended 
with  no  very  great  difficulty,  I  do  not  see  why  the  samples,  as  they 
are  wanted  for  use,  should  not  be  estimated,  and  having  an  official 
standard  of  say  8  or  10  per  cent,  (one  or  the  other)  of  morphia, 
a  mixture  of  the  various  samples  made,  which  would  bring  the 
whole  to  this  standard. 

Many  samples  of  best  Smyrna  opium  oontAin  12  or  even  a  greater 
percentage  of  this  alkaloid ;  in  such  a  case  allowance  could  be  made 
for  the  excess  over  the  standard  ;  for  instance,  a  sample  of  opium 
is  found  to  contain  12  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  a  gallon  of  tincture 
is  required ;  if  the  standard  be  8  per  cent  and  the  proportions  of 
drug  and  spirit  the  same  as  now  exist  in  the  Pharmacopoeial 
formula,  12  ounces  will  be  necessary ;  but  in  the  present  case,  12 
per  cent,  being  contained,  either  a  gallon  and  a  half  can  be  made 
with  12  ounces  of  this  opium,  or  8  ounces  can  be  used  to  prepare  a 
gallon. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  other  principles  contained  in  opium  are 
of  physiological  valae  in  the  administration  of  the  tinctnre,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  estimated  as  well;  but  whilst  their 
nnmber  is  so  great,  and  isolation  tedious,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  practicable,  the  estimation  of  morphia  only  being  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  percentages 
of  solid  residue  and  morphia  obtained  from  fourteen  samples  of 
tinct.  opii  procured  from  both  London  and  provincial  chemists : — 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Character  of  Hesldae. 

FOnentage  of 
Residue. 

Percenta^  of 
Morphia. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 

Besinous 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oleaginous 

Resinous 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oleaginous 

Resinous 

Ditto 

4-36 
3-21 
3-93 
4-81 
4-22 
4-61 
601 
3-56 
3-41 
4-67 
3-82 
611 
4-28 
4-54 

•62 
•41 
•45 
•38 
•61 
•59 
•68 
•32 
•46 
•70 
•51 
•41 
•65 
•69 

The  samples  were  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  in  an 
air-bath,  and  when  perfectly  dry  treated  by  a  modification  of 
Prollius*s  method  for  the  estimation  of  morphia,  as  follows :  The 
solid  residue  was  taken  up  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  equal  parts 
of  rectified  spirit  (60  over  proof)  and  water,  to  this  solution  enough 
liquid  ammonia  was  added  to  render  it  strongly  alkaline,  and  then 
an  equal  bulk  of  ether  was  introduced,  and  having  well  shaken 
the  mixture,  it  was  set  aside  for  twenty- four  hours,  after  which  the 
crystalline  morphia  was  collected,  washed  with  ether,  dried  and 
weighed. 

One  or  two  blank  experiments  were  made  with  a  known  quantity 
of  morphia  in  solution,  by  which  the  accuracy  of  this  method  was 
demonstrated,  the  difference  between  the  quantities  introduced  and 
estimated  being  extremely  slight. 

Allowing  that  the  opium  from  which  the  tincture  is  made  contains 
the  maximum  percentage  of  morphia  mentioned  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia,  viz.  8,  the  percentage  of  this  alkaloid  in  the  tincture  will 
be  about  '6,  hence  in  six  of  the  samples  examined  an  over  percent- 
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ao^e  was  found,  whilst  in  eight  a  defioioncj  existed,  the  lowest  being 
No.  8. 

Ten  samples  of  liquid  extract  of  opium  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  the  tincture,  viz.,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
the  subsequent  estimation  of  morphia  in  the  residue.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  results  : — 


No.  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 
Morph^. 

Sample. 

Residue. 

1 

4-47 

•87 

2 

8-39 

•21 

8 

4-46 

•30 

4 

4-71 

•36 

5 

811 

•19 

6 

8-40 

•28 

7 

4-92 

•37 

8     • 

4-21 

•31 

9 

8-86 

•21 

10 

8*02 

•22 

On  calculation  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  sample  of  opium  contains 
8  per  cent,  of  morphia,  the  liquid  extract  made  from  this  sample 
should  contain  '38  per  cent,  of  this  alkaloid,  but  in  each  of  the 
above  instances  the  percentage  was  too  low,  especially  in  the  cases 
of  Nos.  2,  5  and  9. 


The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodland, 
said  this  paper  opened  up  the  question  of  drug  standards,  which 
was  rather  a  large  subject.  The  percentage  of  morphia,  indicated 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  should  be  contained  in  opium  was  not 
8  per  cent.,  but  from  6  to  8  per  cent.,  but  even  assuming  it  was  8, 
it  was  rather  curious  that  these  samples  of  tincture  should  yield  on 
the  average  apparently  within  10  per  cent,  of  that  quantity,  while 
the  liquid  extracts  did  not  yield  enough  morphia  by  25  per  cent. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  opium  were  very  poorly  extracted  in  the 
case  of  the  solutions. 

Mr.  Plowman  said  it  would  be  useful  to  know  on  what  data 
Mr.  Woodland  proceeded  when  he  said,  on  calculation,  it  would 
be  found,  if  crude  opium  contained  8  per  cent.,  the  liquid  extract 
ought  to  contain  *38  per  cent  of  morphia.  It  could  not  be  the 
same  in  every  case. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PURITY  OF  COMMERCIAL   SAMPLES 
OF  SILVER  SALTS. 

By  John  Woodland,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  etc. 

I  was  led  to  make  the  following  analyses  partly  by  seeing  on  the 
green  paper  issued  by  the  Conference  Committee  that  snch  a  report 
was  wanted,  and  partly  on  accoant  of  curiosity,  awakened  by  seeing 
various  sized  caustic  points  sold  for  the  same  price,  and  after 
obtaining  a  large  cans  tic  point  for  a  small  piece  of  money,  came 
to  the  con  elusion  that  the  maker,  fearing  that  the  caustic  point 
might  prove  too  strong,  with  due  regard  to  the  tender  feelings  of 
the  public  modified  its  action  by  the  aid  of  a  diluent.  The  diluents 
found  in  the  two  forms  of  nitrate  of  silver,  viz.  caustic  points  and 
crystals,  were  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  those  of  potash  being 
chiefly  present,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Caustic  Points, 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Percentage 
of  AgNO,. 

Name  of  Diluent. 

Percentage 
of  Diluent. 

1 
2 

s 

4 

63 
71 
64 
76 

Potassium  Nitrate  .    .    . 
Sodium           „        ... 
Potassium       „        ... 
Potassium       „        ... 

86 
26 
35 
25 

Crystals  of  Silver  Nitrate. 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Percentage 
of  AgNO,. 

Name  of  Dflnent. 

of  Diluent. 

1 
2 

89 
99 
92 
84 
80 
100 

Potassium  Nitrate 
None     .... 

10 

3 

4 
5 
6 

Potassium  Nitrate 
Sodium           „ 
Potassium      „ 
None     •    •    •    • 

8 
14 
19 

In  the  estimation  the  points  and  crystals  were  reduced  to 
powder  and  dissolved  in  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  to  which  a 
standardized  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  K  H  O)  was  added  until  the  precipitated 
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cyanide  of  silver  at  first  formed  was  exactly  dissolved,  tbe  data 
being  derived  from  this  equation — 

2KCN  +  AgN08  =  AgON,KCN  +  KNOs 

It  may  be  noticed  that  tbe  above  figures  do  not  in  every  case 
aggregately  come  to  100,  the  deficiency  in  number  being  due  to  a 
slight  amount  of  moisture  present.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
when  pure  are  transparent,  and  an  impurity  can  usually  be  told 
by  its  giving  a  translucent  appearance,  and  so  causing  them  to 
somewhat  resemble  the  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  im- 
purities in  the  above  samples  were  estimated  by  precipitating  the 
silver  as  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate  and  weighing  the  residue. 

The  other  salt  of  silver  estimated  was  the  oxide,  most  samples  of 
which  had  been  in  stock  for  some  time.  Six  samples  furnished  the 
following  table : — 


No. 

Percentage 
of  Silver. 

Corresponding 

I*crcentas:e 

or  Oxide. 

Impurities. 

Percentage 
of  Imparities. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

76 

70 
81 

72 

78 
69 

81 

75 

87 

77 
74 

Carbonate  and  Chloride  of 

Silver. 
Siliceous  matter  .    .     .    . 
Carbonate  and  Chloride  of 

Silver. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19 

25 
13 

24 

17 
26 

The  samples  of  oxide  were  estimated  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing,  fusing,  and  weighing 
the  residue.  The  presence  of  carbonate  and  chloride  with  the  oxide 
of  silver  seems  to  indicate  that  either  solution  of  potash  or  soda  is 
used  in  its  preparation,  instead  of  lime  water  as  officially  ordered, 
as  carbonate  and  chloride  are  to  be  found  in  both  of  these  solutions. 
The  siliceous  matter  is  nndoubtedly  an  intentional  adulteration. 


The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that 
caustic  points  did  contain  nitrate  of  potassium,  because  nitrate  of 
silver  was  too  brittle  to  be  used  alone  in  the  small  cases.  He 
believed  that  all  makers  put  in  some  nitrate  of  potassium.  Crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  certainly  should  not  contain  potassium  or  sodium 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potassium  either.     As  for  the  oxide  there 
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could   be   no  doubt  that  if  precipitated  with  the  common  soda  it 
mi^ht  contain  carbonate,  bat  not  if  precipitated  with  pnre  soda. 

Professor  Quinlan  ^aid  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrate  to  pen- 
cils of  nitrate  of  silver  was  perfectly  recognised    and  necessary. 
Nitrate  of  silver  of  itself  was  too  brittle,  particularly  when  applied 
to  the  throat  and  parts  where  it  would  be  liable  to  drop  down.     It 
was  a  ^reat  advantage  to  the  practice  of  surgery  to  have  these  neat 
little  points,  compared  to  the  trouble  of  grinding  away  with  a  wet 
clotli  at  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  the  surgeon  used  to  have 
to   do   before  the  points  were  brought  into  the  market.     He  need 
not   say  that    nothing  would  justify  the  addition  of    extraneous 
matters  to  silver  nitrate  crystals. 

Mr.  Mason  said  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Woodland  stated 
tbe  source  from  which  he  obtained  some  of  these  samples,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  such  nitrate  crystals  came  into  the 
hands  of  chemists  and  druggists.  Photographers  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  up  waste  from  which  they  recovered  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  probably  some  dealers  in  photographic  chemicals  might  be 
tempted  to  adulterate  it  in  this  way.  Respecting  the  oxide  of 
silver,  he  believed  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  sold  pure,  for 
being  in  want  of  some  absolutely  pure  some  months  ago,  he  wrote 
to  a  large  manufacturer  for  it,  who  replied  that  he  should  have 
to  make  it  for  him.  He  ultimately  received  a  small  quantity  in 
a  moist  state,  and  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  supplied  with  it 
dry. 

Professor  Tiohbornib  said  oxide  of  silver  was  a  pharmaceutical 
preparation,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it  at  any 
house,  retail  or  wholesale. 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  tough  nitrate  of  silver,  made  specially  for 
surgical  purposes  in  points,  contained  as  a  rule  nitrate  of  lead,  not 
nitrate  of  potash,  as  the  former  toughened  it  much  more  than  the 
latter.  It  was  not  put  in  as  an  adulteration,  and  was  allowed  for 
in  the  price  charged  for  the  article.  It  was  a  special  thing,  known 
as  toughened  nitrate  of  silver,  at  least  so  he  understood,  for  he  did 
not  make  it  himself.  He  was  certainly  very  much  astonished  to 
hear  of  the  impurities  found  in  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver. 
He  bad  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  article  for  many 
years,  and  knew  it  was  not  always  pure,  and  the  commercial  article 
was  not  as  pure  as  it  might  be ;  but  it  could  be  purified,  and  was 
all  the  better  for  being  recrystallized  and  purified  again  and  again. 
Still  he  did  not  imagine  that  the  impurity  was  above  1|  or  2  per 
cent,  at  the  most,  and  he  did  not  believe  any  photographer  would 
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pnrcliase  an  impure  nitrate  of  silver ;  photographers  knew  perfectly 
well  what  nitrate  of  silver  should  be,  and  wonld  not  purchase  it 
twice  if  it  were  impure. 

Mr.  Natlor  said  he  had  examined  commercial  nitrate  of  silver 
by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  various 
occasions,  but  had  not  found  it  to  contain  more  than  1^  to  2  per 
cent,  of  impurity. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  after  the  remark  made  about  oxide  of 
silver,  which,  to  the  dispenser,  was  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  nitrate,  he  was  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  practical  manufactur- 
ing chemists  would  say  whether  there  was  such  an  amount  of 
impurity  as  was  stated.  It  was  a  powerful  remedy  when  used  in 
small  doses,  and  if  adulterated  to  such  an  extent  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter.  Mr.  Woodland  said  the  oxide  of  silver  in  commerce 
generally  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride.  It  was  perfectly 
certain  that  pure  caustic  soda,  absolutely  free  from  chloride,  was 
never  used  in  practice  for  precipitating  the  oxide,  and,  therefore, 
as  the  caustic  soda  would  contain  a  percentage,  not  very  large, 
of  chloride,  so  the  oxide  of  silver  would  probably  contain  a  little 
chloride  too.  That  would  explain  why  Mr.  Mason  could  not 
obtain  chemically  pure  oxide  of  silver  except  by  special  order.  The 
idea  of  throwing  it  down  by  lime  water,  which  was  suggested  in 
the  paper,  was  one  which  was  not  recommended  in  any  works  on 
the  subject,  although  of  course  it  would  be  very  effective.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  lime  water  held  so  small  a  quantity  that  it 
would  take  a  large  bulk  of  water  to  effect  the  object. 

Professor  Tichborne  said  the  lime  water  was  the  Pharmacopoeia 
process. 

Mr.  Groves  said  on  one  occasion  the  presence  of  carbonate  in 
oxide  of  silver  was  manifested  to  him  by  the  swelling  and  offer* 
vescence  of  some  pills  that  he  was  making.  The  oxide  of  silver 
became  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  carbonic  anhydride  was  given 
off,  and  the  pills  became  very  large.  On  examining  the  specimen 
of  the  oxide,  he  found  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate. 
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CLOSING  BUSINESS. 
Place  op  Meeting  in  1888. 

The  President  said  the  next  bnsiness  before  the  Conference  was 
to  appoint  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  year  1883.  Usnally  the 
Committee  had  been  able  to  announce  that  the  British  Association 
would  meet  in  such  and  such  a  town,  and  it  had  been  the  practice 
for  the  Conference  to  meet  in  the  same  place.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  this  could  not  be  done,  because  Oxford,  which  was  the 
place  chosen  by  the  British  Association  for  1883,  had  sent  word  to 
that  body  that  owing  to  some  unforeseen  circumstances  it  would 
not  be  able  to  entertain  the  British  Association  next  year,  and  it 
wns  not  at  that  moment  decided  where  the  British  Association 
would  meet.  A  question  might  arise  whether  the  Conference 
shonld  necessarily  meet  in  the  actual  town  in  which  the  British 
Association  met,  but  unless  it  really  was  important  to  go  into  that 
qaestion,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  raised.  It  was  quite  a  distinct 
qaestion,  the  Committee  decided  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  it  was  undesirable  to  alter  the  rule  of  meeting 
where  the  British  Association  met.  That  practice  had  been  carried 
out  with  one  single  exception,  which  was  perfectly  justiBable,  ever 
since  the  Conference  was  formed.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Oxford  chemists  which  was  everything  the  Committee 
conld  wish,  but  he  would  suggest  that  the  members  should  leave 
it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  at  an  early  meeting  where  the  Con- 
ference should  meet  in  1883. 

Mr.  Grose  (Swansea)  then  moved  that  the  place  of  meeting  for 
1883,  and  the  selection  of  local  officers,  be  left  to  the  Bxecntive 
Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Deane  and  carried  unanimously. 

OrncERs  FOR  1882-83. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Clark  (York)  being  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot  papers. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  : — 

President.— Trof,  Attfield,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents.^liS.,  Carteighe,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London;  J.  R. 
Young,  Edinburgh  ;  C.  Umney,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Treasurer.^G.  Ekin,  F.C.S.,  Hounslow. 

General  Secretaries, — ^F.  Baden  Benger,  F.C.S.,  Manchester; 
S.  Plowman,  F.I. C,  London. 
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Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee, — Alexander  Eanninmont, 
P.C.S.,  Glasgow ;  J.  0.  C.  Payne,  Belfast;  W.  A.  H.  Naylor, F.C.S., 
London;   B.  Chipperfield,    Sonthampton ;   P.  W.  Squire,  F.L.S.,  i 
F.C.S.,  London;    G.  S.  Taylor,    F.C.S.,  London;    J.  0.  Thresh, 
D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Buxton ;  F.  W.  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  London. 

Auditor, — James  Spearing,  Southampton. 

Votes  op  Thanes. 

Mr.  Williams  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  rose  to  propose 
a  resolution,  which  he  was  sure  all  prasent  would  cordially  agree 
with.  It  was  one  proposed  every  year,  and  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  fresh  language  proper  to  such  an  occasion ;  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  that  much  should  be  said.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  gentlemen  on  whose  behalf  he  was  going  to 
move  the  resolution  would  take  his  words  as  expressing  the  very 
cordial  feeling  which  the  meeting  had  towards  them.     It  was — 

'*  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  non-resident  members  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  be  given  to  the  Local 
Committee  and  especially  to  Messra.  Randall,  Chipperfield, 
and  Dawson,  for  the  very  successful  manner  in  which  the 
various  arrangements  connected  with  the  Southampton 
visit  have  been  carried  out." 

He  would  not  add  one  single  word,  except  to  say  that  he  considered 
the  meeting  had  been  an  exceedingly  good  and  successful  one. 

Mr.  Giles  seconded  the  motion  with  very  great  heartiness.  He 
said  the  pleasure  they  had  all  felt  in  receiving  the  hospitality  and 
attention  of  the  local  members  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
courteous  personal  attention  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  named.  He  and  many  others  met  an  old 
friend  in  Mr.  Randall,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  as  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee.  He  had  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  Mr. 
Chipperfield  and  making  his  acquaintance,  and  he  could  not  help 
saying,  as  a  good  many  others  felt,  that  he  regretted  that  it  should 
be  necessary  on  these  occasions  to  have  a  Treasurer  at  all,  whose 
duties  must  be  somewhat  severe.  They  could  not  help  feeling 
while  they  were  receiving  such  friendly  attention  they  were  also 
imposing  considerable  liabilities  on  their  friends,  who  so  kindly 
and  cordially  entertained  them ;  but  these  things  could  not  be 
helped,  and  he  only  trusted  that  those  gentlemen  received  some 
satisfaction  from  them,  as  they  were  told,  on  the  highest  authority, 
that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
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The  motion  was  carried  nnanimously. 

Mr.  Bandali^,  in  reply,  said  it  was  very  common  to  say  that  one 
felt  more  difScnlty  in  speaking  on  such  an  occasion  than  on  almost 
any  other,  and  it  was  perfectly  true ;  but  be  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee  were  greatly  obliged 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
they  had  received  all  their  efforts  and  overlooked  their  short- 
comings. When  a  thing  of  that  sort  had  to  be  done  jost  for  once, 
no  one  could  do  it  so  well  as  if  it  had  to  be  done  frequently. 
Southampton  could  not  say,  as  York  said  through  its  representative, 
standing  in  the  position  he  now  occupied,  that  it  was  essentially  a 
city  of  the  past ;  it  could  not  aspire  to  be  a  city  at  all,  and  it  would 
not  wish  to  look  back ;  if  it  could  it  would  rather  be  an  aspirant 
to  future  progress.  Southampton  burst  its  stone  bonds,  of  which 
they  saw  the  relics  in  the  gates  and  some  of  the  walls,  about  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  went  out  into  the  open,  and  had  been 
going  on  increasing  ever  since.  It  was  only  that  year  that  South- 
ampton burst  what  they  considered  a  very  serious  iron  bond,  and 
was  now  looking  forward  to  the  north  to  help  them  by  coming 
down  more  readily,  as  it  would  have  two  ways  instead  of  one  of 
doing  so,  and  assisting  by  its  enterprise  and  commerce  and  science 
too.  He  believed  science  now-a-day  did  more  to  help  commerce 
and  enterprise  than  it  ever  did  before.  The  pharmacists  of  South- 
ampton, of  course,  hoped  that  they  would  participate  in  the  general 
improvement  in  commerce,  which  they  looked  for  as  these  things 
went  on,  and  he  heartily  thanked  the  Conference  for  giving  them 
some  hints  at  least  towards  improving  pharmacy  as  an  art,  and 
especially  as  a  science.  If,  therefore,  the  visiting  members  had 
received  a  little  hospitality  in  that  which  was  material,  they  in  the 
district  had  gotten  a  great  deal  more  in  that  which  was  far  better, 
which  he  hoped  they  would  make  use  of  in  the  future.  In  the 
name  of  the  Local  Committee  he  begged  to  express  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  their  endeavours  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Chipfebfield  said  he  was  no  orator,  or  else  perhaps  he  might 
express  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  would  startle  the  meeting. 
He  was  a  bad  hand  at  whistling,  and  was  especially  disinclined  to 
attempt  whistling  before  he  was  through  the  wood,  and  they  had 
still  to  look  forward  to  the  morrow.  He  was  happy  to  believe  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  local  chemists  had  been  doing  what 
Nelson  told  his  sailors  England  expected  them  to  do, — they  had 
striven  to  do  their  duty.     A  propos  of  what  Mr.  Bandall  had  said, 
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he  might  add  that  he  had  felt  very  strongly  indeed  daring  the  last 
twelve  months  the  trnth  of  the  poet's  lines  which  he  learnt  in  his 
youth, — he  had  not  read  much  of  that  author's  poetry  in  his 
maturer  years, — that — 

"  A  man  mnst  Berre  his  time  to  every  trade, 
Save  censure ;  oritios  all  are  ready  made.** 

His  share  of  this  work  had  been  done  during  his  apprenticeship, 
and  the  same  with  his  confrhres^  and  the  shortcomings  which  no 
doabt  had  been  noticed  and  would  still  be  witnessed  must  be  placed 
to  that  account.  He  felt  that  by  the  next  night  he  should  have 
thoroughly  served  his  time  at  this  business,  and  that  if  they  could 
only  persuade  the  Conference  to  come  again  next  year,  they  should 
then  be  able  to  do  the  work  well ;  at  any  rate  he  believed  he  should 
do  his  part  then  perfectly.  At  present  he  could  only  say  he  had 
done  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Dawson  also  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  had  been  given  for  the  slight  trouble  he  had  taken  and 
the  services  he  had  been  able  to  render  to  the  gentlemen  attending 
the  Conference.  When  the  matter  was  first  mooted,  it  was  with 
considerable  fear  and  trembling  that  he  took  the  oflSce  of  Local 
Secretary,  but  since  then  he  had  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the 
minor  details  he  possibly  could,  with  the  view  of  rendering  their 
visit  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  possible.  He  hoped  the  gentle- 
men attending  the  Conference  would  carry  away  with  them  as 
pleasant  reminiscences  as  the  pharmacists  of  Southampton  would 
retain  of  the  visit  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Chipperfibld  asked  leave  of  the  President  to  add  a  word  or 
two  which  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  utter.  He  hoped  no . 
one  would  go  away  and  fancy  that  the  hospitality  they  had  received, 
and  would  still  receive,  came  exclusively  from  Southampton.  They 
had  to  thank  almost  every  town  in  the  county  for  its  kind  assist- 
ance, and  also  several  gentlemen  residing  in  other  places,  such  as 
Salisbury,  London,  Bedhill,  Cheltenham,  Shepton  Mallet,  and 
elsewhere.  He  mentioned  this  so  that  any  town  which  perhaps 
might  be  as  poor  as  Southampton,  and  might,  therefore,  not  be  able 
to  entertain  the  Conference,  might  follow  the  example  of  South- 
ampton, and  gain  that  extraneous  aid  which  would  enable  them  to 
do  the  same  as  had  been  done  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

Professor  Tighborns  said  they  would  all  feel  that  this  was  what 
might  be  termed  in  the  annals  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference, 
a  red  letter  meeting,  and,  individually,  he  should  take  this  oppor* 
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tunitj  of  tbankiog  the  local  gentlemen  for  the  reception  they  had 
given  him  as  a  stranger  amongst  them.  The  success  of  that 
meeting  so  far  had  been  perfect,  and  al though  thej  felt  deeply 
indebted  to  the  local  men  for  that  success,  thej  knew  also  that  it 
was  almost  impossible,  even  for  local  men,  to  make  these  meetings 
successful,  unless  thej  had  support  from  the  authorities  and  other 
general  assistance.  Eyerybodj  who  had  been  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  must  have  felt  that  it  was  a  great  treat ;  in  fact,  it 
was  an  unique  exhibition.  He  was  informed  that  the  zinco-litho- 
graphy,  which  was  now  so  universally  used,  to  which  they  owed 
cheap  music  and  many  other  things,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  of  that  town,  that  it  was  invented  and  perfected 
there.  It  therefore  possessed  a  peculiar  interest,  and  very  properly 
the  people  of  Southampton  were  Tery  proud  of  it.  It  would  be 
wrong,  therefore,  if  they  separated  without  passing  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  he  was  about  to  move,  namely — 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  given  to  Major- 
General  Cooke,  the  Inspector- General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department,  for  his  kindness  in  affording  the  mem- 
bers facilities  for  visiting  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office/' 

Dr.  Stmes  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  every  one  who  had 
visited  the  office  and  seen  the  processes  employed  would  be  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  which  was  done  there 
and  the  scieuce  which  was  brought  to  bear  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  Atktns  then  moved — 

"That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  President  for  the  courteous  and  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business." 

He  said  there  was  a  danger  that  he  might  weaken  the  force  of  these 
well  selected  words  by  any  ill-selected  words  of  his  own,  but  he 
could  not  allow  the  resolution  to  pass  without  expressing  his  own 
personal  feeling  with  regard  to  it.  He  had  been  most  solicitous, 
coming  from  a  neighbouring  city  which  could  hardly  venture  to 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  British  Association  or 
the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  that  this  Southampton  meeting 
should  be  a  great  success,  and  that  desire  had  been  amply  met.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  had  been  the  slightest  thing  to  mar  their 
enjoyment  excepting  a  little  wet  weather;  the  room  in  which  they 
bad  met,  the  admirably  representative  gathering  of  those  assembled, 
and   the  character  of  the  papers   would  all  render  the  meeting 
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znemorable.  It  was  an  important  thing  to  have  a  good  President 
and  though  he  wished  to  make  no  comparisons,  he  ventured  to  say 
tboy  had  never  had  a  better.  Professor  Attfield  had  this  disad- 
vantage, tbat  he  had  a  great  reputation,  and  a  man  who  had  a  great 
reputation  had  to  work  up  to  it,  as  a  beautiful  woman  had  always  to 
keep  up  to  the  report  of  her  beauty.  Professor  Attfield  had  excited 
great  expectations,  and  he  had  realized  them.  He  had  given  an 
address  of  which  he  ventured  to  say  yesterday  that  the  highest 
compliment  he  could  pay  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  excite  at- 
tention and  possibly  criticism.  Besides  that,  there  fell  upon  him  in 
his  office  as  President  the  duty  of  seizing  the  salient  points  of  all 
the  papers  and  presenting  them  in  clear,  accurate  language  to  the 
meeting,  and  he  need  hardly  say  to  do  that  required  many  gifts, 
large  reading,  and  much  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  address 
and  in  addition  to  presenting  the  points  of  the  papers  he  had,  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  consideration  possible  (barring  that  one  matter 
of  the  vital  force),  allowed  the  widest  latitude  to  discussion.  They 
would  all  look  back  with  pleasure  to  this  Southampton  meeting,  no 
small  part  of  the  success  of  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Attfield  had  been  President. 

Mr.  Stephenson  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  As 
a  delegate,  with  Mr.  Borland,  from  the  northern  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  could  only  say  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
he  had  felt  it  was  his  part  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak. 

Professor  Quinlan  said  it  would  not  be  fitting  if  no  voice  from 
Ireland  were  raised  to  support  this  resolution  on  an  occasion  when 
the  Conference  was  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  whose  work  on 
chemistry  was  the  standard  book  in  the  Irish  medical  schools. 
This  would  be  always  regarded  as  a  red  letter  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, partly  from  the  admirable  way  in  which  Professor  Attfield 
had  presided,  and  partly  from  the  kind  and  generous  hospitality 
received  from  the  Southampton  members,  which  none  would  ever 
forget. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Sghacht,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  responding,  thanked  the  members  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  they  had  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  humble 
endeavours  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  President.  The  secret  of  his 
apparent  success,  and  he  must  admit  it  had  been  a  success,  after 
what  had  been  said,  was  chiefly  that  he  had  profited  by  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  and  not  only  his  predecessors  in  that  chair,  but 
Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Atkins  would  allow  him  to  say,  of  other 
Presidents  and  other  Vice-Presidents  also,  connected  with  the  Con- 
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fereDce  and  -with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  thanked  his 
colleagpies,  the  previons  Presidents,  for  their  kind  snpport  daring  this 
meeting,  and  he  thanked  all  the  other  officers  too,  and  he  was  sure 
the  officers  generally  wonld  ezcase  him  if  he  especially  thanked  the 
Secretaries  for  their  lahoars  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
sittings.  He  ranst  also  thank  tlie  authors  of  the  numerous  papers  ; 
they  had  seldom  had  a  larger  number  of  more  practical  papers. 
He  must  recognise,  too,  the  kindness  of  so  many  gentlemen  who 
had  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly  gratifying  to  him  to  find  amongst  the  authors  of  papers 
and  the  speakers  so  many  of  his  old  pupils.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  met  them,  and  he  thanked  them  for  coming.  He 
had  been  glad  to  meet  at  Southampton  members  whom  he  had  not 
met  before.  He  was  particularly  glad  to  have  met  so  many  of  the 
friends  he  had  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  during 
nineteen  years,  and  including  Newcastle,  twenty  consecutive  years. 
He  thanked  the  members  very  much  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
they  had  passed  this  resolution  and,  in  conclusion,  could  assure  them 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Conference 
during  the  coming  year. 


THE  EXCURSION. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Local  Committee,  a  party 
proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Any  fears  which 
might  have  been  entertained  during  the  storm  which  raged  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  were  fortunately  dispelled.  The  morning  was  faultless ; 
the  sun  brilliant  and  the  air  delightful.  Before  half-past  eight,  the 
hour  fixed  for  starting,  members  of  the  Conference  were  making  a 
forced  march  to  the  pier-head,  many,  judging  from  an  indescribable 
expression  of  "  goneness  **  in  their  features,  having  evidently  sacri- 
ficed breakfast  to  an  heroic  determination  to  be  punctual.  The 
steamer  engaged  for  the  trip  was  one  of  the  finest  boats  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Company's  service,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
excursionists,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  ladies,  were  on  board 
when,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  signal  for  departure  was 
given.  The  run  to  Ryde  was  most  enjoyable,  affording  as  it  did, 
glimpses  of  many  objects  of  interest ;  Netley  Hospital,  with  its 
magnificent  fa9ade,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fine  old  Abbey  close  by, 
well  contrasted  the  spirit  of  the  Past  and  the  Present,  and  Osborne, 
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80  delightfully  situated  amidst  the  peaceful  beantj  of  its  surround- 
iugs,  evidenced  the  gentle  spirit  of  its  rojal  occupant 

Rjde  was  reached  at  10.30,  where  a  train  was  waiting  to  convej 
the  party  to  Brading.  Alighting  here,  a  pleasant  stroll  through 
lanes  and  fields,  rich  in  spoils  for  the  botanist,  brought  tiie  visitons 
to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa.  An  inspection  of  the  mosaic 
floors,  some  of  which  are  in  very  perfect  condition,  and  the  many 
arcbiBological  treasures  which  have  been  turned  up  during  the 
excavations,  detained  the  company  here  until  12.30,  when  train 
was  taken  to  Ventnor. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  Bench urch  Road,  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  Captain  Roache,  who  had  kindly  thrown  open  his  grounds  for 
tbe  reception  of  members  of  the  Conference.  The  majority  of  the 
party  then  made  their  way  through  Bonchurch  to  the  Landslip. 
The  magnificent  scenery  of  this  spot  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  tbe  expanse  of  sun-illumined  sea 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  grey  crags  to  the 
left,  intermingled  with  the  varied  tints  of  the  luxurious  foliage, 
made  up  a  scene  which  by  those  who  witnessed  it  for  the  first  time 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  by  those  who  had  already  seen 
it  many  times  before  will  ever  be  remembered  with  increased  delight. 

On  the  road  along  the  clifia  to  Shanklin  stands  the  private 
residence  of.  Mr.  Oibbs,  of  Ryde,  and  at  this  point  a  pleasant 
surprise  awaited  the  excursionists.  Mr.  Q-ibbs,  gracefully  assisted 
by  his  wife,  welcomed  into  his  house  successive  detachments  of  the 
party  as  they  arrived  ;  and  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  every  kind  of 
comfort  and  refreshment  was  set  before  them.  In  the  dining-room 
were  choice  wines  and  fruits,  and  in  the  drawing-room,  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  light  refreshments.  Coming  as  it  did  so  unexpectedly, 
and  dispensed  so  courteously  and  generously,  Mr.  G-ibbs'  hospitality 
constituted  one  of  the  most  delightful  incidents  of  the  trip. 

After  passing  through  the  village  of  Shanklin  and  visiting  its 
celebrated  Chine,  the  party  returned  by  rail  to  Ryde,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Southampton,  where,  at  7.30  high  tea  was  served  at  the 
Royal  George  Hotel.  Numerous  speeches  followed,  and  at  a  late 
hour  the  company  dispersed,  unanimous  in  tbe  opinion  that  a 
pleasanter  excursion  had  never  been  spent  by  the  Conference. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee  singled  out  for 
special  tbanks  were  Mr.  Randall,  the  courteous  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  assiduous  Honorary  Secretary,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Mr.  Chipperfield,  the  energetic  "  Acting  Manager." 
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LOW'S  FLOWER  EXTRACTS,  Etc., 

ARE  NOW  REDUCED  IN  PRICE.  AS  BELOW:- 

per  lb. 


Ext.  CsMie        

I,  Jasmin       

M  Jonquil     

„  Lily  of  the  Valley 

„  Magnolia 

„  Orange  Flower  ... 

t>  Patchouli 

>»  Queen  of  the  Alps 

»,  Beseda      

„  Bondeletia 

»»  Bose  

»,  Bose  Gheranium ... 


per  lb 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 

..  9/6 

,.  9/6 

.  9/6 

..  8/- 

.  9/6 

.  9/6 


Ext. 


Spring  Flowers ... 

..     9/6 

Stepbanotis 

..     9/6 

Sweet  Brier 

..     9/6 

Tea  Bose 

..     9/6 

Tubereuse 

..     9/6 

Violet        

...   16/- 

Verbena 

..     8/. 

White  Bose 

..  10/6 

White  Lilac 

...     9/6 

W^ood  Violet      ... 

..  13/6 

W^ild  Bose 

..     9/6 

Ylang  Ylang 

..     9/6 

These  Kxtracts  have  alw^ays  had  the  highest  reputation  ;  they 
are  all  of  our  own  manufacture,  are  guaranteed  PURE*  and 
of  TRIPLK  STRENGTH,  and  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  in  the  Trade. 

LOW'S    COMPOUND    PERFUMES, 

For  Dilution  by  the  Trader  are  the  Strongest  in  the  Market,  viz. : — 

ESS.  BOUQUET,   JOCKET  CLUB,  AND  FRANGIPANNI. 

Price  14/-  per  lb. ;  or  13/-  in  Winchester  Quarts. 


This  Soap  is  the  resalt  of  cousiderable  study  and  many  ezperimeuts,  the  olgect 
desired  being  to  produce  a  soap  that  would  be  quite  neutraly  and  thus  innocuous 
to  the  most  tender  skin,  yet  one  that  would  lather  freely,  and  not  waste  quickly  away. 

Frioe  83/-  per  Oross;  or  111-  per  dos.  Boxes  of  4  tablets. 

•R.  LOW,  SON  &  HAYDON, 
Perfaniers,  Toilet  Soap  Halers,  &  Bmsb  Hannfactorers, 

330,  STRAND  (8oX«ou8e),  LONDON. 
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THE  "STUDENT'S  CABINET  OF 
MATERIA  MEDICA." 

(COPTBIGHT.) 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  MATERIA  MEDICA  EXAMINATIONS. 

Contains  all  the  impctl- 
ant  snbstanoes  of  the 
Organic  Materia  Mediea, 
including  thtne  expentive 
article*  tttuallff  owntted 
from  snch  ooUeotionfl. 

Snbstanoes  ordered  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  one  or 
two  more  which  the  merest 
tyro  in  Pharmacy  becomes 
at  once  familiar  with,  aro 
not  included.  This  Cabinet 
has  been  submitted  to 
many  of  the  leading 
lecturers  on  the  subjeet  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  all  of  whom,  with- 
out exception,  have  been 
pleased  to  express  the 
most  thorough  approval  of 
the  Cabinet  as  a  valuable  and  necessary  aid  to  the  student.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  arranged  in  trays,  enclosed  in  a  neat,  portable,  pine  Cabinet,  with  lock 
and  key. 

PRICE    50s.    NET. 

Sent  oarefiilly  packed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  F.O.O. 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 

"The  specimens  are  on  the  whole  carefully  selected,  beautifully  prepared,  and 
accurately  named.  .  .  .  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  students  by  means  of 
this  cabinet.  It  is  the  best  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  for  students  which  we  have 
Been^—Edinhurgh  Medical  Jowmal. 

"  The  specimens  selected  for  the  composition  of  its  contents  have  been  decided 
upon  with  care  and  intelligence.  So  complete  and  handy  a  cabinet  has  not  hitherto 
been  introduced,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered  (£2  lOs.)  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  a  large  number  oi  young  men  now  preparing  themselves  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession."— London  Medical  Record. 

"  We  feel  sure  it  will  become  a  favourite  means  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Materia  Medica." — Medical  News, 


YOUNG  J.  PENTLAND, 
29,  West  Nicolson  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
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BY   LIONEL  S.  BEALE,   F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  vtry  much  tnlorgwt,  Sit.,  gtrongly  hound. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE   MICBOSCOPE.    100  Plates, 
some  Coloured.    836  pp. 

HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


SLIGHT  AILMENTS :  their  Natnze  and  Treatment.    Second  Edition. 

S70  pf>.    Now  ready.    5s. 

THE    MICBOSCOPE    IN    MEDICINE.      Fourth  Edition.     86 
Plates.    670  pp.    21t. 

BIOPLASM:    AN    INTBODUCTION    to   MEDICINE   and 

PHYSIOLOGY.    Plates.    6t.6d. 

DISEASE    GEBMS,   and    ON    THE    FEVEBISH    STATE. 

88  Plates.    12b.  6d. 

KIDNEY   DISEASES,  UBINABY  DEPOSITS,   and  CAL- 
CULOUS DISORDSBS,   2S9. 

Works  Exposing  some  of  the  Fallacies  of  Materialism. 

Third  BdUUyn.    lOi.  6d. 

PBOTOPLASM ;  or,  Matter  and  Life.    With  some  Bemarks  npon 
the  Confession  of  StraiiPS.    With  Original  Obserratlons  on  Minute  Stractors,  and 
numerous  new  Coloured  Drawings. 
PartL  DissxKTuicT.       Part  II.  Dwoitstbatxtb.       Part  III.  8nouLi.TXTi. 

ON  LIFE  AND  ON  VITAL  ACTION.    6i. 
THE  MYSTEBY  OF  LIFE.    Ss.  Qd,    Two  Golonred  Plates. 
LIFE  THEOBIES  AND  BELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.    5$.  6d. 
THE  "MACHINEBY"  OF  LIFE.    2*. 

London:  J.  <fe  A.  CHXJBCHILL.    Philadelphia:  LINDSAT  &  BLAEISTON. 

Just  Published,  8vo,  21«. 

KILNER'S    COMPENDIUM  OF  MODERN    PHARMACY 
AND  DRUGGIST'S  FORMULARY. 

Shows  at  a  glance  how  to  manofactnre  over  three  hnndred  Elixirs,  Sacchar- 
ated  Extracts,  Tinctures,  Fluid  Extracts,  Specific  Medicines,  Emulsions, 
Syrups  for  Soda  Fountains,  Medicated  Syrups,  Medicated  Wines,  Solutions, 
Flavouring  Extracts,  Medicated  Waters,  Mineral  Waters,  Perfumery  and  Toilet 
Articles,  Pills,  Liniments,  Powders,  Gold  Cream,  Explosive  Prescriptions,  Hair 
Oils,  Pomades,  Tooth  Powders,  Hair  Dyes  and  Tonics,  Toilet  Soaps,  Farrier's 
Prescriptions,  Mouth  Washes,  and  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes ;  together  with 
Tables  of  Metric  Weights  and  Measures ;  and  miscellaneous  information  indis- 
pensable to  Druggists. 

The  Pharviaeeutieal  Journal  of  March  11, 1883,  in  a  wry  favonrabU  roview  of  nearly  tiro  pag§9, 
eoneludot  hy  faying,  "  There  is  much  and  varied  information  in  its  pages,  which  will  prove 
usefhl  to  every  Pharmacist." 

'*Ko  chemist  can  affbrd  to  be  without  this  admirable  work."— MtfdioaZ  Nwat, 

Supplements  to  the  above  are  issued  quarterly,  four  of  ivhich 
are  now^  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  net. 

Henry  BZimpton  supplies  his  Publications,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  of  other  Publishers,  at  a  Discount  of  Threepence 
in  the  Bnilling  for  cash  with  order. 

Goods  sent  to  any  London  Hoiise  for  enclosure  ftee  of  charge. 

New  Catalogue,  One  Penny  post  free. 

London:    HENRY  KIMPTON,  82,  High  Hoiborn,  W.C,  and 
13,  Lambeth  Palace  Eoad,  S.E. 
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Just  published.     Cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half^hound,  lit.     Third  Edition,     Revised 

and  Enlarged, 

THE    BRITISH 

HOKCEOFATHIG  FHAEMAGOFCEIA, 

PUBLISHED  FOB  THE 

BBITISH  HOMCBOFATHIO   SOOIBT7 

BY 

E.    GOULD    &    SON, 

HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS  AND  MEDICAL  PUBLISHERS, 

68,  MOORGATE  STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Price  Liata  of  Kedicines,  Kadidiie  Cheits,  ftc.,  post  fkreo  to  taj  part  of  tiie  WorU. 

DR.  BARR  MEADOWS  ON  SKIN  DISEASE.  JlTC. 

Ninth  Edition^  price  Half  a  Crovm, 

ERUPTIONS:  THEIB  REAL  NATURE  AND  RATIONAL  TREATMENT. 
RemarkB  on  the  AJt>iLB6  of  Arsenic  and  other  reputed  Specifios. 

Now  ready ^  Fourth  Edition^  cloth,  post  freet  18  ttamp$. 

ERRORS  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 
"Wishes  it  eTery  snocess."— TK«  Ptm.  Om.  MmK.  OowncO,  July  8tli,  1861. 
*<  A  olerer  sapoai  of  the  system."— TJk«  MmI.  Cireular, 

Also,  price  2b,  6(f., 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  AND  OF  THE  SEIN. 
Clinioal  ObseryationB,  Cases,  and  Commentaries. 

LONDON:  Q.  HILL,  164,  WESTMiysTEB-BBTPOE  Roap. 

WHITUt^S  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AMD  MATERIA  HEDICA. 

A  Standard  Work  of  Reference  for  the  Pharmacist  for  Dispensing  and  Componnd- 
ing ;  Prescription-Teading,  -writing,  and  -parsing. 

Incompatible    recipes,  etc.,  B.P.,  and   non-official   remedies,  doses,  antidotes, 
formnlsd,  synonyms,  etc. 

With  Woodcuts  and  Lithographs.   8vo,  pp.  624, 10«.  6d. 

LONDON:  H.  RENSHAW,  856,  Strand. 

J  tut  Published,  Fourth  Js,ditiou,  Croton  Bvo,  price  12s,  6d, 

DR.  SCORESBY-JACKSON'S  NOTE-BOOK  OP  MATERIA 
MEDICA,  PHABMACOLOGT,  and  THERAPEUTICS.  Revised,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  date  by  Dr.  Fbanois  W.  Moinbl,  F  JI.C.P. 

Edinbttbgh:  MACLACHLAN  A  STEWART. 
Lohdon;   SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL  A  CO..  Stfttionpra*  Hwll   Cnnrt. 

Ninth  EdiHon.    lUmtrated.    Post  Bvo,  16f. 

CHEHISTBT:    General,    Medical    and   Fharmaceatical: 

LvGLUDiHa   THE   Chbiostbt  OF  THE  Bbitibh  Pkabmaoof(bu.     By  JOHE 
Atttieu),  Ph.D.,  F.O.S.,  Professor  of  Pzactioal  Chemistry  to  the  Pharma- 
oeutioal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 
LowDON ;   JOHN  VAN  VOORST.  1,  PATEByosTKB  Row. 

WORKS   BY   DR.   PROSSER  JAMES. 
SORE  THROAT ;  its  Nature,  Varieties,  Treatment,  and  Con- 
nection with  other  Diseases.    *'  Unquestionably  the  best  text-book  on  the  sabject  in  the 
English  language."— Mfd.  i  Surg.  Sep.    Fourth  Bdition,  with  Coloured  Plates,  fis.  6d.— 
J.  A  A.  Chuschill. 

I.ARYNGOSCOPY  and  RHINOSCOPY  in  Diseases  of  the 

Throat  and  Nose.— With  Coloured  Plates,  Third  Edition,  5<.  6d.    BjaLLiJiBji  &  Co.,  20, 
King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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Oroton  8vo,  12«.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  British  Pharmacopodia.  By  Walter  Geoboe 
Smith,  M.D.»  Fellow-  and  GenBor  King  and  Queen's  Ck>llege  of  Phyticiana  in  Ireland; 
Examiner  in  Materia  Medioa,  Q.U.I. ;  Aaeistant-Phyaioian  to  the  Adelaide  HOepital. 


the  learning  and  acnmen  of  the  aathor.  To 
it  future  writers  on  materia  medica  will 
tarn  with  confidence,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed; whilst  anv  diligent  stadent 
would  do  well  to  make  it  his  text  book,  and 
any  practitioner  will  find  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  library."— Doctor. 

**Both  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
know  of  no  work  so  well  calculated  to 
explain  the  PharmacopcBia,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  its  study  aUractive. 
We  recommend  this  work  very  cordially." 
— Chemut  and  Druggie. 
Oroten  8vo,  St.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  Therapeutios.  Being  a  Gomprelieiisive  Summary  of  the 
Treatment  of  Disease  as  recommended  by  the  leading  British,  American,  and  Con- 
tinental Physicians.  By  W.  Doacmn  Stoitb,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  Honorary  Member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Sweden ;  Physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispen. 
sary ;  Editor  of  the  *'  Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 

well.  .  .  .  Every  page  bears  evidence  of 
the  extensive  reading  and  sound  jugment 


**  The  busy  practitioner,  and  often  over- 
worked student,  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
comprcdienslve  and  able  work  which  Dr. 
W.  0.  Smith  has  recently  laid  before  his 
medical  brethren.  This  work  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  fully  tn  rapport  with  the 
views  of  the  present  day.  We  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work  as  well  worthy  of 
reference,  and  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  medical  man's  or  student's  library." — 
M#aical  PtMC  and  Circular. 

*'This  commentary  will  take  high  rank 
as  a  book  of  reference  as  well  as  a  student's 
manual.     It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 


'*  A  valuable  and  intereeting  book. 
The  student  and  medical  practitioner  will 
find  this  work  full  of  valuable  information. 
.    .    .    We  can  highly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers."— EdinMirob  Medieal  Jowmal. 

**  In  these  days  of  spurious  literature  it  is 
satisfactory  to  come  across  a  medical  work 
that  is  found  after  examination  to  be  what 
it  professes  to  be.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this 
book,  especially  to  the  yonnff  practitioner, 
is  inestimable.  .  .  .  We  feel  certain  that 
the  verdict  of  the  profession  will  be  that 
Dr.  Stone  haa  done  the  work  exceedingly 


of  the  compiler  in  selecting  his  authorities. 
.  .  .  What  the  ready  reckoner  is  to  the 
merchant  and  accountant  the  '  Epitome  of 
Therapeutics '  is  calculated  to  be  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  practitioner."— Tfcs  Studmt'* 
Journal. 

*'  To  reft«Bh  the  memory  and  aid  ns  with 
suffgeations,  the  volume  will  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  busy  practitioner's 
library."— Dublin  Journal  ofModieal  Scitnco, 


LoKDOir :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15,  Watkbloo  Placi. 


Just  PublUJiedt  price  4j. 

INGE'S   LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


THE  LATIN  GRAMMAR  OF  PHARMACY. 


roB  THE  USE  or 


MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  STUDENTS. 
WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  READING  OF  UTIN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Bt  JOSEPH  INOE,  A.K.C.,  F.C.S.,  P.L.S., 

Formerly  Bxaminor  and  Mmhtr  of  CouneH  of  tho  PharmacnUieal  Socitty  of  Gr§at  Britain, 


The  latest  arrangements  noiv  adopted  In  Public  School 
Teaching  have  been  Introduced,  combined  \irith  technical 
instruction  bearing  on  Pharmacy  and  Medicine.  The 
quantities  of  all  the  Latin  virords  are  marked,  and  full 
explanation  is  given  of  Latin  construction,  virith  special 
reference  to  the  reading  and  translation  of  prescriptions. 
A  complete  Vocabulary  is  appended. 


LONDON:    BAILLlfeRE,  TINDALL  &  COX, 
20.  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Sixih  Edition^  in  Two  Volt,  Hvo,  £2  2i, 


CooLEY's  Cyclopaedia 

OF 

PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS, 

And  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
fessions, and  Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 
Hygidne,  and  Domestic  Economy ;  designed  as  a  Compre- 
hensive Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  General 
Book  of  Beference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman, 
Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families. 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  TUSON.  F.C.S.. 

Assisted  by 


Prof,  Attfield, 
Prof.  WoRTLEY  Axe, 
Lloyd  Bullock,  F.I.O., 
E.   L.    Barret,    B.Sc, 

PIC 
E.  Canton,  F.R.C.S., 
Prof.  Spencer  Cobbold, 

M.D., 


S.  Darby,  P.C.S., 
Dr.  De  Vrij, 
J.  Gardner,  P.T.C, 
W.  Harkness,  F.I.C, 
C.  W.  Heaton,  F.I.C., 
E.  Neison,  F.I.C, 


Prof.  W.  Pritchaso, 
A.  E.  Sanson,  M.D., 
Prof.  J.  B.  SiMONDS, 
J.  Spiller,  F.C.S., 
J.    Stenhouse,    LL.D., 

F.R.S.,  and 
F.  Toms,  Junr.,  P.C.S. 


This  Edition  exceeds  the  last  by  aboat  600  pages,  and  contains  a  i<reatly  increased 
number  of  receipts  called  from  the  most  reliable  English  and  foreign  jooroals; 
nnmerons  articles  on  Applied  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Hygiene,  Human  and  Veterin- 
ary Medicine,  etc.,  have  been  added ;  many  of  the  old  articles  are  extended  ;  and, 
where  desirable,  the  text  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

"  Long  recognised  as  a  general  book  of  reference  in  arts,  manufactures,  professions 
and  trades."— T^  Times. 

"  May  be  called  the  Encyclopfisdia  Britannica  of  Pharmacy." — Chemicai  JournaL 

*'  We  cannot  spare  space  to  enumerate  all  the  improvements.  Those  who  hare  the 
old  edition  of  this  worK  will  do  well  to  supply  themselves  with  its  snccessor ;  those 
who  have  no  copy  of  it,  will  do  still  better  if  they  purchase  this  edition." — Chemist 
and  Druggist, 

"It  is  a  storehouse  of  scientific  knowledge,  ani  will  be  found  valuable  in  every 
house." — Lancst. 

"  It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  secure  a  plac3  in  the  book-case  of  every  reading 
man,  abonndin^  as  it  does  in  useful  hints,  practical  receipts,  and  terse  descnptions  ^ 
the  arts  and  sciences.  It  will  be  specially  interesting  to  chemists,  as  it  gives  so  many 
useful  receipts  for  articles  of  every-day  consumption." — Monthly  Magcttine  of 
Pharmxicy. 

K^  This  Work  can  also  be  liad  in  16  Farts,  2s.  6d.  eacli. 


J.  &  A.  OHUfiCHILL,  11,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PHARMACEUTICAL  STUDENTS. 


Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medi- 
cinal Plants. 

Pour  Vols.,  large  8vo,  with  806 
Coloured  Plates,  half  morocco, 
£11  lis. 

Bentley's  Manual  of  Botany. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  1,185  En- 
gravinge,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

Bemays'  Kotes  for  Students  in 
Chemistry. 

Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  8to,  3a.  6d. 

Bemays'    Skeleton    Notes    on- 
Analytioal  Chemistry. 
Fcap.  8to,  23.  ed. 

Bloxam's  Chemistry,  Inorganic 
and  Orfl^anic. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  nearly  800 
Engravings,  8to.  [In  the  press, 

Bloxam's  Iiaboratory  Teaching. 

Fonrth  Edition,  with  88  En- 
granngs,  crown  870,  bs.  6d. 

Bowman's  Practical  Chemistry. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  98  En- 
gravings, fcap.  8to,  65.  6cl. 

Brown's  Practical  Chemistry ; 
Analytical  Tables  and  Exer- 
cises for  Students. 

Second  Edition,  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Clowes'  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Analysis. 

Third  Edition,  with  47  Engrav- 
ings, crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Fownes  and  Watts'  Physical 
and  Inorganic  Chemisti^. 

Twelfth  Edition,  with  154  En- 
gravings  and  a  Coloured  Plate 
of  Spectra,  crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Fownes  and  Watts'  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Twelfth  Edition,  with  Engrav- 
ings,  crown  8vo,  lOs. 

Fresenius'  Analyses. 

QUALITATIVE.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  47  Engravings,  8vo, 
12s.  f^i. 

QU  ANTrTi\  TIVE.  Seventh 
Edition.  Vol.  I.,  with  106 
Engravings,  8vo,  15s. 

LufTs  Introduction  to  Chemis- 
try. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


Mayne's  Medical   Vocabulary. 
Fifth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Proctor's  Practical  ^armacy. 
With   Engravings,   and   Plates 
containing  Facsimile  prescrip- 
tions.   Second  Edition,  8vo. 
[In  the  press. 
Boyle's     Manual    of    Materia 
Ifedica  and  Therapeutics. 

Sixth   Edition,    with  139   En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  15s. 
Smith's  Guide  to  the  First  and 
Second  Examinations. 

Second    Edition,    crown    8vo, 
6s.  6d. 
Ste^gaU's  First  Iiines  for  Che- 
mists and  Druggists  Prepar- 
ing fbr  Examination. 

Third  Edition,  18mo,  8s.  6d. 
Stills    and    Maisch's   National 


Second  Edition,  with  289  En- 
,    gravings,  1,680  pp.,  royal  8vo, 
84s. 

Taylor  on  Poisons. 

Third  Edition,  with   104   En- 
gravings, crown  8vo,  16s. 
Thorowgood's  Students*  Guide 
to  Materia  Medica  and  The- 
rapeutics. 

Second  Edition,  with  Engrav- 
ings, fcap.  8vo,  7s. 
Tidy's   Handbook    of  Modem 
Chemistry,     Inorganic     and 
Organic. 

8vo,  16s. 

Vacher's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 

18mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Valentin's  Introduction  to  In- 
organic Chemistry. 

Third   Edition,    with   82    En- 
gravings, 8vo,  6s.  6(i. 
Valentin's  Course  of  Qualita- 
tive Chemical  Analysis. 

Fifth  Edition  hy  W.  R.  Hodg- 
Idnson,  Ph.D.,  with  Engrav- 
ings,    8vo,    78.     6d.       The 
Tahles  separately,  2s.  6d. 
Wagner's  Handbook  of  Chemi- 
c&L  Technology. 

Eiirhth  Edition.  Translated  and 
Edited  hv  Wm.  Crookes, 
F.B.S.  With  886  Engravings, 
8vo,  25s. 


J.  and  A.  GHURGHILL  17.  New  Burlington  St. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OP    PHARMACY 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Prof.  Bbdwood,  F.I.C.,  etc. 

Botany  and  Materia  Medioa,  Prof.  Bentlet,  M.R.G.S.,  etc. 

Practical  Chemistry,  Prof.  Attfibld,  F.B.S.,etc. 

Demonstrators,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dukstan,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Shobt. 


FORTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1882-88.  EXTENDING  FROM  OCTOBER  1  TO  JULY  31. 

Application  for  Admission  to  the  School^  for  Prospectuses^  or  for  further  infor- 
vvationt  may  he  made  to  the  Professors  or  their  Assistants  in  the  Lecture  Boom 
or  LahoratorieSy  17,  Bloomshwry  Squwre,  London,  W.C. 

8T.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITaTmEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  Winter  Session  commences  on  October  1st,  and  the  Sammer  on  May  1st. 
Students  can  enter  at  either  Session.  Two  Open  Entrance  Seienoe  Scholar- 
ships, of  £100  and  £60,  for  first  Year's  Students,  are,  awarded  in  October. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  Prizes,  amomiting  to  £200,  the  following  additional 
Scholiurships,  Medals,  etc.,  are  given,  viz.,  the  "William  Tite"  Scholarship, 
£80  ;  College  Scholarship,  Forty  Guineas  a  year  for  two  years ;  "  MusffroYO  " 
Scholarship,  of  same  value  ;  **  Solly  "  Medal  and  Prize ;  "  Cheselden  "  Medal ; 
"Mead"  Medal;  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal;  "Grainger"  Prize,  etc.  Special 
Classes  for  the  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  and  first  M.B,  Examin- 
ations of  University  of  London,  and  Private  Classes  for  other  Examinations. 
There  are  numerous  Hospital  Appointments  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars,  apply  to  Dr.  GILLESPIE,  Sec. 

SCHOOL  OF  MIDWIFERY,  BRITISH  LYINC-IN  HOSPITAL 

Educated  Ladies  are  received  in  uiis  Institution  to  be  instructed  in  Midwifery. 
Clinical  and  Theoretical  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Physicians.  They  have 
every  facility  for  obtaining  a  thorough  practical  education.  Bespeetable  women 
are  also  received  to  be  trained  as  Monthly  Nurses.  For  terms  and  particulars 
apply  to  the  Matron,  Endell  Street,  Long  Acre,  London. 

MR.  PYE  CHAVASSE'S  WORKS. 
Advice  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  Her 

Children.    One  Hundredand  Tenth  Thousand.  828  pp.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.6d. 

Advice  to  a  Wife  on  the  Management  of  Her  Own 

Health.    With  an  Introductory  Chapter,  especially  addressed  to  a  Young 
Wife.  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Thousand.    807  pp.    Foap.  8vo,  2s,  M. 
*,*  The  above  works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  leather,  gilt  lettered,  8s.  6d.each. 

Counsel  to  a  Mother  on  the  Care  and  Searing  of  Her 

Children;   being  the  Companion  Volume  of  ** Advice  to  a  Mother.** 
Fifteenth  Thousand.    256  pp.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6<2. 

Aphorisms  on  the  Mental  Culture  and  Training  of  a 

Childy  and  on  various  other  subjects  relating  to  Health  and  Happiness. 
^    Fourth  Thousand.    268  pp.    Fcap.  8vo,  2*.  6d. 

J.  iB  A.  CHUBCHILL,  11,  NEW  BLTILINGTON  STBEET. 
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STAMMEBING, 


STUTTBEING,  LISPING,  FALSETTO,  recent  or  of  long 
standing,  dne  to  Nerronsness,  fta,  irrespective  of  Age 
or  Sex,  (wi^ioui  any  Mechanical  Appliances)  BEHOVED  by 
Db.  ALTSGHUL,  who  hu  made  the  above  his  Spicial,  Life- 
long  Study. 

THE  VOICSS  DEYELOFED  JLSJ)  STBEKOTHENE]). 

Confidence  given.    Easy,  Bational  Method. 


MEMBERS  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Distinguished 
Members  of  the  Mkduul  Pbofbbsiox,  Public  Lectnlers 
and  Beaders^  Professors  of  Evocation,  d^c,  owe  often  their 
Saccess,  exdvaitfdy^  to  Dr.  Altschul's  Practical  Tuition  in 

rujuJC  SFEAKOM. 


Dx.  ALTSCHUL,  9,  Qw  Ban>  Stbsxt,  Lovnov,  W. 
(Also  at  BsiGHTOir  and  Hastings.) 

BOOKS.      Co-operative   Store    Prices. 

DiMoant  3aL  in  the  1«.  on  booJks  in  all  clones  of  Litecafeore. 

A  MEDICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  WITH  ALL  THE  I4EWEST  PUBLICATIONS. 

OSTEOIiOQY  OF  THU  BEST  KIIffD. 
Books  bought  in  arty  quantity, 

BIGHABD  EIMPTOir,  126,  Wardonr  Street,  Oxford  Street 

ESTABLIBIIXD  1706. 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE  AJTALTSIS 

Of  Waters,  Soils,  HsmxreSi  Ores,  Poisoned  Animals,  Drags,  Adulterated  Food,  Drink, 
etc.,  conducted  promptly  by  Southall  Bros.  &  Babclat.  Gash  Disooont  to 
Chemists,  25  per  cent.,  or  to  Acconnt,  20  per  cent.,  enahlesthem  to  oflbr  Analyses  to 
their  Clients,  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  Uie  trensaotion.  TECH- 
NICAL ANALYSES  OF  ALL  KINDS  CONDUCTED.  Now  ready,  Special 
Lists  for  the  Medical  Profession,  Chemists,  Pharmacentists,  Metallnigists,  Grocers, 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  Farmers,  etc. ;  these  snpplsr  scales  of  fees,  and  provide 
for  tibia  ahore-named  disooimt  to  oxa  customers  who  ohUun  the  orders.  Lists  free  on 
application. 

Now  ready f  Fourteenth  Editum,  fwriher  enlarged  by  additions  to  the  B,P,,  etc, ; 
and  there  is  now  included  in  each  Case  a  copy  of  "  r?ie  Orgamc  Materia  Medica," 
by  W,  SOTFTHALL,  F.L,8,    Price  80s.  net,  in  a  nsoit  -wooden  boak 

THE  ORIGINAL  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIMENS. 

Comprising  137  Carefully  Selected  and  Characteristic  Specimens  of  the  Oraanic 
Materia  M&£ca,  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phanaaoentiori  Students.  Catalogue 
and  every  information  free  by  poet  on  application.  Testimonials  from  the  Editors  of 
the  Pha/rmaceutical  Journal,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Medical  Times  ond  Qazette, 
British  Medical  Journal',  from  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge  University,  etc.,  etc. 

SOUTHALL   BROS.   &    BARCLAY,    BIRMINGHAM. 

0  0 
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WESTMINSTER   COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


THE  olgect  of  this  College  is  to  provide  Lectnrei,  Claeses,  and  a  thorough  course 
of  Analysis  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Medical  Officers,  Food  Analysis, 
and  Pharmaceutioal  Students. 


THE   COLLEGE   BUILDINGS 

Include  an  extensive  and  lofty  LECTURE  HALL  to  seat  130  Students  ;  two  smaller 
CLASS-ROOMS;  well-fitted  DISPENSARY;  a  MUSEUM  of  Chemical  and 
Materia  Medica  Specimens ;  one  large  and  one  small  LABORATORY,  the  former 
containing  74  separate  benches,  each  bench  being  fitted  with  gas,  water,  and^  waiste 
pipe.  All  gas  burners  are  fixed  under  earthenware  chambers,  communicating  by 
means  of  pipes  to  effective  -^entilators  in  the  roof,  so  that  all  fumes  made  are  imoie- 
diately  conducted  out  of  the  Building. 


THE  PASS   LIST  FOR  THE  SESSION   1881-82 

Shows  that  144  passed  the  Minor  Examination  in  London  from  the  Westminster 
College,  while  only  14A  passed  fi'om  all  other  sources. 


Omnibuses  and  Trains  pass  the  School  every  few  minutes,  so  that  StudentB  can 
readily  obtain  access  from  all  parts  of  London, 


The  FEES  are  more  moderate  than  at  any  similar  Institution ;  for  Revised  Pros- 
pectus and  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

MESSRS.  WILLS  &  WOOTTON, 
'Westminster  OoUegre,  Trinity  Square,  London,  S.E. 
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CENTRAL    SCHOOL   OF  CHEMISTRY 

AND    PHARMACY. 

173,  XABTLEBONE  BOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


DIRECTORS      -      -      MESSRS.  LUFF  &  WOODLAND. 

TeaehmrofClwnUtry  and  Phy«ic«— Mr.  A.  P.  LUFF,  F.I.G.,F.G.8.,F.L.S.,  Late  Demon«trator 

of  ChemiBtry  in  8k  Mary's  Hospital,  Peroira  Medallist,  etc. 
TtacUrofPharvMey,  Botany,  Matwria  M«d{oa,  etc-Mr.  J.  WOODLAIO),  F.C.S.,F.L.8.,M.P.8., 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Bottaaic  8ociety. 

SESSION,  1882-83. 

(ThM  StfMion  extendafrom  S^pimiJber  l$t  to  Jaly.) 

The  object  of  this  School  is  to  impart  to  Phaxmacentlcal  8tadents  a  thoioiurh  knowledge 
of  the  snbjects  which  are  required  in  a  Pharmacentical  Education  of  the  highest  standard, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  shall  fit  them  for  passing  the  Minor  and  Major  Examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  In  order  that  this  may  be  acquired  by  all  Students  who 
enter  this  School,  the  Directors  will  devote  their  whole  energies  and  abilities  to  the  for- 
warding of  this  end,  and  Students  may  thoroughly  rely  upon  whatever  is  stated  in  adver- 
tisement or  prospectus  being  conscientiously  carried  out.  The  Directors  having  long  had 
successful  experience  in  teaching  Pharmaceutical  Students,  and  having  met  with  much 
encouragement  trora  their  pupils,  they  feel  assured  that,  should  this  reach  any  former 
Students,  who  were  under  their  tuition,  they  will  readily  bcwr  out  what  has  just  been  stated. 

More  Students  from  this  School  have  passed  the  examinations  during  the  past  year  than 
in  any  preceding  one,  and  as  the  maximum  number  that  the  School  can  hold  nas  been 
uniformly  kept  up,  the  Proprietors  contemplate  the  occupation  of  larger  and  more  roomy 

g remises  as  soon  as  a  desirable  situation  can  be  obtained.  For  the  list  of  Students  that 
ave  passed  from  this  School,  reference  can  be  made  to  the  advertisements  in  the  Fharnui' 
ceulical  Journal. 

In  issuing  this  their  Sixth  Annual  Prospectus,  the  Proprietors  beg  to  assure  all  those 
who  may  place  themselves  under  their  tuition,  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  that  they  are  proud  to  say  the  "  Oihtsal  School  "  has  now  acquired, 
their  attention  will  be  as  unremitting  as  heretofore,  and  they  trust  that  by  the  co-working 
of  Teachers  and  Students  in  a  solid  and  thorough  manner,  the  continued  success  of  the 
latter  will  be  arrived  at.  One  thing  intending  Students  are  particularly  asked  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  that  is,  they  will  be  expected  to  work,  and  work  consoientrously,  not  merely 
skimming  the  surface  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  but  reasoning  out  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, and  this  is  where  a  Teacher's  aid  is  so  often  necessary  to  enable  facts  to  be  under- 
stood and  remembered,  and  the  Teachers  will  be  only  too  glad  to  render  such  assistance,  as 
it  shows  the  work  is  being  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  conclusion,  if  Students  work  steadily  and  well,  rsgularly  attending  the  Lectures  and 
Classes,  and  diligently  taking  notes,  the  Ulreotors  can  honesUy  assure  them  that  they  can- 
not fail  to  pass  the  examinations  before  them  with  credit,  and  also  acquire  an  amount  of 
information  extrem^y  useful  in  after  life. 

The  School  premises,  situated  in  the  Marylebone  Boad,  are  close  to  the  Edgware  Road 
and  Baker  Street  Stations  on  the  Metropolitan  Bailway,  and  omnibuses  pass  the  School 
frequently. 

A  Register  of  Lodgings  is  kept  at  the  School  for  the  convenience  of  Students  wishing  to 
obtain  Apartments. 

GLASSES  ON  PRACTICAL  BOTANT 
Are  held  every  week,  at  which  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.,  are  provided  for  Dissection. 
All  Students  of  this  School  have  admission  to  Botanic  Grardens. 

PRACTICAL  DISPENSING. 
A  Dispensary  is  now  attached  to,  the  School  for  the  benefit  of  those  Students 
who  wish  to  practise  the  compounding  of  the  more  difficult  Mixtures,  Emulsions, 
Fills,  Plaster-spreading,  etc.    The  Fee  for  this  Class  is  Half-a-Guinea. 

FEES  (Payable  in  Advance). . 
One  month,  £4  4s. ;  two  months,  £7  7f. ;  three  months,  £9  9s. ;  the  entire  session 
£21.    Btndents  wishing  to  attend  the  Clssses  on  Chemistry  and  Phjrsics  only  can 
do  so  by  payment  of  £1  Is.  per  month. 


Students  ivishing  to  enter  their  names,  and  for  further  particulars, 
are  requested  to  apply  to 

Messrs.  LUFF  &  WOODLAND,  173,  ICarylebone  Bead,  N.W. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACY, 
225,    OXFORD   STREET,   MANCHESTER. 

Ck>mmenoed  at  Hingham,  1877. 
Closed  at  HinghanL,  1881. 
Be-opened  at  Grimsby,  October,  1881. 
Transferred  to  Manchester,  August,  1882* 


MR.  W.  S.  TURNER 

Has  now  had  soma  yaar^  experienoe  in  teaohing  tha  sabjeefts  required  br  tbe 
Examiners  of  the  Pharmaoeutioal  Sooiety,  and  he  asodbes  tiie  suoceas  which  hi» 
men  hare  so  uniformly  obtained  to  the  system  of 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  by  Class  work  and 
Laboratory  practice, 

and  to  the  persereraaee  and  attention  of  the  stadents  themselves. 


Fee  for  instruction.  Minor  or  Major,  £3  3s.  per  month, 
INCLUDING  use  of  all  Chemicals  and  Apparatus. 

Pro$p€ctu$,  containing  fuUe$t  partietUan,  tint  on  application, 

Tbe  Edinbnrgli  ScM  of  Pbaimacy  and  Gbemistry, 

MARSHALL  STREET,  NICOLSON  SQUARE. 

SSTABLISHXD  IN  1878. 

The  Leotare  Booms  and  Laboratories  of  this  School  hare  been  remored  to  mneh  lazser 
premiaes,  and  offer  increased  fftdlitiee  fbr  Pharmaceatical  Stadents  beoomhig  practicallj 
acquainted  with  their  subjects.  The  Student's  progress  is  tested  ftrom  time  to  time  by  oral 
and  practical  examinations,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  risited,  the  teacher  givinfi^ 
demonstrations  on  the  plants.  Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Ifnsemns,  where 
Stadents  can  read  with  the  various  specimens.  Medals  and  honours  certiflcfttoa  are 
awarded  by  competitive  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  session. 

Hitherto  one  Session  of  three  months  baa  been  found  to  be  sufficient  where  the  candidate 
possessed  previous  knowledge  in  his  subjects,  but  a  Second  Coune  can  be  taken  at  a 
reduced  fto.  \ 


For  particulars,  apply  to 


R.  URQUHART,  Secretary. 


82»  LnnoAXB  Hill,  Loxnov. 

Messrs.  ORRIDQE  A  Co.,  Chemists'  Transfer  Agents, 

May  be  consulted  at  the  above  address  on  matters  of  Sax.s,  Pvbchabb,  and  Talvaxiov. 

TxiB  Business  conducted  by  Messrs.  Oaxxnoa  A  Co.  has  been  known  as  a  Traaafbr 
Agency  in  the  advertising  oolumns  of  the  FmAMUxomrnoAit  JonvAx.  since  the  year  1910, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  Che  leading  linns  in  the  Trade. 

VSNDOBS  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  an  opinion  on  Taloe  darlred  firam  estenaive 
earaerianee,  and  are  in  moat  eaaea  enabled  to  avoid  an  infinity  of  trouble  by  waking  a 
selection  from  a  list  of  applicants  for  purchase,  with  the  view  of  sDhmitting  confldential 
particulars  to  those  alone  who  are  most  likely  to  possess  business  qualificationa  and  adequate 
means  for  investment 

PXTBCHA8EBS  who  desire  early  information  regarding  eligible  opportnnities  fbr  entarins 
bushieBs  will  greatly  fhcUitato  their  object  by  describing  olearly  the  daai  of  oofinaotion 
they  wish  to  obtain. 

N.Bw-*No  charge  to  Pnrohsson. 
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Thirty-three  per  cent,  off  Printed   List  of 

Fees  for  Analysis  is  allowed  to  Chemists 

and  Druggists  by 

CHAKLES  HEISCH,  F.C.S.,  F.LC. 

Hate  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  the 

Middlesex  Hospital),  Superintending  Oas  Examiner  to 

the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  Analyst  for 

the  Districts  of  Lewisham  and  Hampstead, 

County  and  Borough  of  Herts,  etc.,  etc. 

LABORATORY,  79,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  PATENTS,  Etc.,  CARRIED  OUT. 

List  of  Fees  Bent  on  Application. 

J.   H.   STEWARD'S 

EDUCATIONAL 

ACHBOUATIC   £3  3s.  MICBOSCOPK 

With  English  Object-Olasses  and  Apparatns  complete!^ 
New  niuBtrated  Catalogue  of  Opera,  Bace,  and  Pield-Glawes. 
relcscopes,  Microscopea,  Piteroy  and  Watch  Aneroid  Baro- 
i5®t"'  Spe^'wles,  Eye-Glasses,  Pedometers,  Magic  Lanterns, 
Mathematical  and  Surveying  Instruments,  &o.,  gratis,  and  post- 
iree.  Optjcwn  to  BriUiih  and  Fortian.  QwwnmentM  and  the 
Natumal  Bxfie  Agaoeiation  of  Kngland,  Irtland,  Canada,  and 
Amenca  (by  Appointment). 

400  Ajn>  68,  STRAND.  W.C;  M,  CORNHILL,  i.C;  AVD  4S8. 
^  WEST  STRAND.  ,       «  wo^ 

««  o-  8TBWAED»8  ITBW  BIKOCUIAE  MICEOSCOPE, 

»o  33.  Complete  in  Case,  £10  10«. 


WTE  House  Asylum,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  for  the  insane  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Classes  of  both  sexes,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  healthy  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  Derbyshire  Hills,  and  is  directly  accessible  by  the  Midland  and 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railways.  For  terms  and  other  particulars,  address 
the  Resident  Physician  and  Proprietor,  P.  K.  Dicksoit,  P.R.C.P.E.  and  P.R.O.&.B. 
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Hospital  Trained 
Mnrses. 

MR.  WILSON'S   INSTITUTION, 

96,97&98a,WIMF0LE  STEEET, 

CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

LOOKDra   OF   TO  KABSHALL   ft   SNELOBOYS'S,  YEBB  ST.,  0X70XD  ST. 


NURSES  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice. 

n'urses  who  have  been  Trained  for  Medical  Cases, 
ft  M  n  Surgical       „ 

9*  M  M  Monthly       » 

*»  »>  »>  Mental         9, 

»9  9>  >9  Dipsomania  o 

w  »  99  Fever  „ 

FEVEA  NUBSES  BESIDE  m  A  SEPABATE  HOUSE. 


MALE  ATTENDANTS  FOR  ALL  CASES. 

Nurses  sent  to  all  parts  of  England,  America,  and  the  Continent.  The  nature 
of  the  case,  age,  and  sex  should  be  supplied  Personally,  or  by  Letter  or 
Telegram,  to  Mr.  \yiIiBON,  or  to  the  LADT  BITPBBINTlSimBia'T. 

The  MEBICAJj  FBOFSSSION  AND  THB  PUBLIC  can  always  leh 
upon  being  supplied  with  NTJRSBS  suitable  for  any  Case,  at  THIS 
INSTITUTION,  it  being  the  largest  ESTABI1I8HMENT,  and  having  tbe 
most  8KII1I1ED  NUB8BS  in  LONDON. 

EstabUshed  1867,  since  which  THIBTY-FOUB  THOUSAND  FAMILIES 
have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  his  OWN  BESIDSNT  NUB8E8, 
recommended  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Medical  profession,  and  continually 
nursing  under  their  instructions,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  e£Glcienoy. 

The  Nurses  BI18IDB,  when  disengaged,  at  the  Institution,  which  is  a  guar- 
antee of  respectability. 


96,  97,  &  98a,  WIMPOLE   STREET. 
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DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


BARRON,   SQUIRE  &  CO., 

(LATE  DREW,  BARBON  &  CO.), 

BUSH  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 

PREPARATIONS, 

Beg  to  infonii  Kerchaats,  Shippers,  ftc,  that  all  Indents  entrusted  to 

them  will  recdve  careful  attention  and  prompt  execution* 


Messrs.  B.  S.  &  Co.  reqaest  the  attention  of  theii'  friends  and  the  Trade,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  their  having  PUBCHASED  THE  BUSINESS  of  Messrs. 
JAMES  BASS  &  SONS,  Hatton  Garden,  and  with  it  the  yarions  FormulsB  from 
which  their  Special  Preparations  have  been  made,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
supply  them  in  all  their  integrity. 

J.    F.    MAGFARLAN    &    CO., 
EDINBURGH    AND    LONDON, 

Have  obtained  Medals  at  yarious  International  Exhibitions 
for  their  Preparations. 

THESE  COMPBISE 


Morphia    and    its    Salts,    and 

other  products  of  Opium. 
Pure  Chloroform. 
Sulphate  of  Bebeeria. 
Aloin. 


Sallcin. 

Chrysophanic  Acid. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  (in  bulk  and  in 

Capsules),  etc. 
Anaesthetic  Kther. 


Also  the  Antiseptic  Dressings  and  Appliances  used  in  the  Listerian 
System  of  Surgery,  prepared  according  to  the  Special  Formulae 
of  PROFESSOR   LISTER. 


17,  NORTH  BRIDGE, EDINBURGH;  and  71,  COLEMAN 
STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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PUBE    SPIRITS    OP   WINE. 

To  Wholesale  Druggists,  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac. 

Wo  are  now  supplying  Sp.  Vin.  Sect.,  fine  qnalities,  at  a  very  low  tignre  for  CMgh.  ;  & 
from  smell,  and  perfectly  clean  ^  fbr  exportation  Ukewisa. 

METHTLATED  SPIRIT  AND  FINISH,  64  O.  P. 
E.  BowxBBAKK  A  Son  are  selling  the  above  at  the  lowest  passible  cash  price  of  the  da^ 
iu  quantities  of  Fire  Gallons  and  upwards.    Quotations  upon  application. 

GATALONIAN  SHERRY,  7s.  6d.  per  gallon  {NeU). 
A  good  sound  wine,  combining  body  and  strength,  and  specially  adapted  for  medicated 
wines  and  other  purposes.    Packages  to  be  paid  for,  and  allowed  upon  return. 

E.  BOWERBJM I  SORSi  THE  BISHOPSGAH  DISTILLERY,  SUN  STREET,  LONDON. 
ORANGE    WINE,  Finest  Quality; 

Guaranteed  not  to  cause  a  deposit  or  become  Opaque  by  the  addition  of  quinine.   6«.9d.per 
gallon,  net  cash.    Second  Quality,  4f.  9d.  net. 

BO'QV'ERBANK'S 
CELEBRATED  PURE  SPIRITS  OF  "WINE 
Is  used  by  all  the  principal  Wholesale  Druggists,  Pharmaceutists,  and  Perftmiers  in  town 
and  country.    It  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  article  for  making  Tinctures,  Bssences,  and  the 
most  delicate  Perfumes,  being  perfectly  fine  ftom  smell  and  fusil  oil.    Can  be  obtained 
through  Druggists,  with  E.  B.  A  Sons'  name  and  label  on  bottles,  etc. 


ESTABUSHED    1782. 

The  BISHOFSGATE  DISTILLERY,  Sun  Street,  Londoiu 

Alio  St  DinrirnrQ'S  alley. 

N.B.-^No  eonnoetion  with  tlu  Hotm  styled  SisKopagcdt  DiatCtUry  and  WSne  C&mpany. 
Cksquss— Loirnov  jum  WsBnavvna  Bavk. 

Chemical  Food,   or  Parrish's  Syrup. 

**  Each  teaspoonful  contains  2  grains  of  Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Lime,  with 
smaller  proportionB  of  the  AllciLiiiiA  Phosphates,  all  in  perfaot  solution.    One  or 


two  teaspoonfolB  at  meidtimo. 
Syrap  of  Biphosphate  of  Iron  and  Kan- 

ganese. 
Symp  of  Blphosphate  of  Iron. 
Symp  of  Biphosphate  of  Lime. 
Symp  of  Biphoiphate  of  Zinc 
Symp  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron,  %iiiniae, 

and  Strychnine. 
Symp  of  the  Snperphoephate  of  IroBt 

Quinine,  and  Strychnine. 
Syrap  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron* 
Symp  of  Hypophoiphlte  of  Lime. 
Symp  of  Hypophosphite  of  Soda. 

OOD  LIYEH  OLEIN. 

_       .    ,  -  ^   ^ared  from  the  finest  Newfoundlai; 

prinolplet,  without  lu»  Impurities,  aud  will  be  found  to  agix>o 
RbLOsphorised  Cod  Liw  Olein.  I  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  with  aninlne.  |  Cod  Liver  OU  with  Bromide  of  Iitm. 

BYHUP  or  H7F0PE08FHITS  OF  IBON  AND  QUINIOTB. 
This  preparation  has  been  snocessfully  given  la  Hysteria,  Epilepsy.  buermutorrtiOBa,  sad 
otiier exhaustive dersagementii of  the  M^ervoniiSrstem.  t-    i- -,   r- 

DIAIjTSISD  IBON.-Dose,  10  to  SO  minims  in  water. 
Proprietors  of  the  City  of  London  Gondii  Iiozeneee  and  Fills,  Tootfaaohe 
Annihilator  and  Antiseptic  Saline. 
Application  for  the  Marvellous  Removal  of  Corns. 

BREWER  ft  liRSTOS,  Pharmacentlcal  and  OperatiTe  Cbemlsf, 

105,    LATE  99).   LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


Compound  Sjmp  of  Hypophosphite  of 

Iron  and  Lime. 
Symp  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Ihm. 
Symp  of  Bromide  of  Iron. 
Symp  of  Iodide  of  Quinine. 
Symp  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  QoininSb 
Symp  of  Peracetate  of  Iron  and  dniaine. 
Solation  of  Peracetate  of  Iron. 
So.    Glacial. 
Clinical  cx})orlence  has  proved  that  this 

prepnmtion  contains  iron  in  the  most 

niHiimliablc  form. 
Solution  of  Per  acetate  oflron  andQainine. 

uoD  LrsTEi  :    :  ;  :„ 

Tkis  nroparatlon  is  prepared  from  the  finest  Newfoundlaud  Oil,  containing  aU  the 
piet,  without  lu»  Impurities,  aud  will  be  found  to  agix>o  with  ihemont  delicate  stoi 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.  608 


W.  J.  BUSH  &  CO., 

DISTILLERS   AND    IMPORTERS   OF 

ESSENTIAL  OILS  AND  FRUIT  ESSENCES, 

SPBdALrrnSS  fob  ABHATED  water  and  cordial  MANXrFACTlTRKRS, 

iESSElsTOE    LEH^OIT, 

EXTRA   SUPER    QUAUTY, 

The  only  pure  Essence  imported,  made  at  our  Works  at  Sicily. 

ESSENCE    GINGEB    ALE, 

FOR    ^VINTER    DRINKS. 

TOiriC  ESSENCE,  FOR  BITTER  WATER. 

SOLUBLE    ESSENCE    LEMON. 

SOLUBLE   ESSENCE   GINGER* 

SOLUBLE   ESSENCE   OF   PEPPERMINT. 


BEWABE  OF  SPUBIOUS  IMITATIOKS. 

W.  J.  B.  A  Co.  eantion  the  Trade  against  the  aocalled  soluble  euorces  now  ao  frequently 
offered  for  sa1e»  which  are  nothing  more  than  mere  tinctarea,  and  althoagh  oflbred  at  lower 
pricee,  oost  five  or  lix  times  as  much  in  use,  whilst  imparting  a  strons  medicated  flavoor. 

NONE    OTHEBS    A£E    GENUINE. 


OA.TJXIOIT  I 

GUM     EXTRACT     (French    Cream). 

FBOTECTSB    BT   BOTAli   U3TTEB8    PATENT. 

For  producing  a  Permanent  Head  of  Creamy  Richness  on 
Qinger  Beer,  Ginger  Ale,  Lemonade,  and  other  Aerated  Bever- 
ages; also  on  Beers,  Ciders  Wines,  etc. 

TO  HUlKEBS  and  VXKDOBS  of  EFFEBYESCmO  DBINKS, 
AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC  GEN EBALLT. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  BUSH  A  Co.,  of  ArtHlery  Lane,  Bishopsgate,  London,  Mannfactoring 
Chemists,  hereby  giye  notice  that  they  are  sole  proprietors  of  the  patent  fbr  making  the 
above  Gam  Bxtract,  and  of  the  recipe  from  which  and  the  process  by  which  the  said  extract 
is  prepared.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Bcsk  k  Co.  hereby  caution  all  persons  AGAINST  MAKING 
the  said  Gum  Extract  or  any  imitation  thereof.  And  they  also  caution  all  persona  from 
SELLING  or  USING  the  said  Gum  Bxtract  or  any  imitation  thereof  other  than  that  made 
or  supplied  by  them  or  their  authorised  agents.  The  only  genaine  Gum  Extract  is  that 
prepared  by  Meesrs.  W.  J.  BUSH  &  Co.,  20  to  23,  Artillery  Lane,  Blshopsgate,  London,  and 
the  Works,  Ash  Grore,  Hackney;  and  sold  in  botUes,  price  3s.  ad.  per  lb.,  bearing  their 
labels,  and  issued  from  their  warehouses. 

AU  ntrmtu  infringiM  th$  obovs  potmt  wiU  b«  proetedtd  agmaui,  and  thorn  who  gvn  iat^lormation 
of  »ueh  infringmkMd  lottt  be  UbmraOy  f«ioaind«d. 

W.  J.  BU8H  &  CO.  regret  having  to  caution  the  trade  against  spurious  ImlUtlons 
of  this  article,  most  of  which  being  Incredible  trash. 

W.  J.   BUSH  &  CO., 

20  to  23,  ABTTTiLERY  IiAJTB.  BISHOFSaATB.  IiOnTDOnT.  IL 
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BENGEB'S 

Preparations  of  the  Natural  DigestiYe  Ferments. 

THESE  CONSIST  OF 

LIQUOR  PANCREATICU8  (BENGER)  m4,8,and  16  oz.  botilesnsedior 
producing  peptonlsed  or  partially  digested  foods,  such  as  Milk,  Gruel,  Beef- 
tea,  etc.    Directions  for  use  accompauy  each  bottle. 

LIQUOR  PEPTICUS  (BENQER)  in  4,  8,  and  16  oz.  bottles.  An  exeeed- 
ingly  active  solution  of  the  digestive  principles  of  the  stomach.  Dose,  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

BENQER'8  PEPTONISED  BEEF  JELLY.  A  concentrated  Beef-tea.  It 
excels  the  various  Extracts  and  Essences  of  meat,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
in  solution,  besides  the  salts  and  flavouring  principles,  much  of  the  fibrin  or 
flesh-forming  element  of  the  beef  in  a  soluble  and  partially  digested  eoo- 
dition.  May  be  taken  by  teaspoonfuls  as  a  restorative,  or  used  to  fortify 
ordinary  beef-tea.     Tins,  2s.  each.    Will  keep  in  any  cUmate. 

BENGER'S  SELF-DIGESTIVE  FOOD.  A  cooked  farinaceous  food  im- 
pregnated with  digestive  principles.  When  mixed  with  warm  milk  the 
digestive  process  commences  at  once,  converting  the  starchy  matter  of  the 
food,  and  the  albuminous  matter  of  both  the  milk  and  the  food,  into  soluble 

Sroduots  fit  for  immediate  absorption.    It  is  therefore  of  great  value  to 
elicate  children  or  persons  with  impaired  digestion.  Tins,  1/6  and  2/6  each. 

These  may  be  obtained  tliTojigh  all  the  leadyig  WliolesaU  and  Hetail  Htnue*^  or 
of  the  Mamtfacturen — 

MOTTERSHEAD  &  CO,  EXCHANGE  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 


C.  .F.    BUCKLE, 

77,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Manufacturer  of  the  following,  and  other  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations. 

Extracts  Solid  and  Liquid— Juices  and  Liquors— Concentrated 
Infusions  and   Decoctions  —  Syrups,   Vegetable  and    Fruit  — 
Tinctures— Mixtures— Liniments— Distilled  Waters,  etc. 
Ingredients  Ground,  Distilled,  or  Pressed  to  order. 

ESTABLISHED  1840. 


NEW   DRUGS   AND   REMEDIES. 

Every  kind  of  New  Drag  and  Bemedy  can  be  had  Irom  advertisers,  who  ma^e 
a  speciality  of  introducing  and  importing  new  barks  and  plants,  etc.,  likely  to 
prove  of  value  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  most  important, — 

Chaulmugra  Oil,  Coca,  Goto  Bark,  Dam  1  ana  and  Soldo  Xieaves, 

Euphorbia    Filulifera   Herb,  Kava-Kava*,    Menthol  ChrystalB 

and  Cones,  Yerba  Mate,  Pilocarpine,  Papaw  Juice,  Papaine, 

Quince  Seed,  Pongamia  Oil,  etc.,  etci 

List  of  prices  and  of  drug$f  m'th  their  doses  and  preparations^  free  on  applicatidn  to 

THOS.  CHBISTT  ft  Co.,  155,  Fenchnrch  Street,  London,  £.C. 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


COX'S  TASTELESS  PILLS. 

BY   ROYAL   LETTERS   PATENT. 

Dated  and  Sealed  April  13th,  1854. 

SargeonjB  and  Chemuis  sapplied  with  on  excellent  Aperient  Pill  (the  formuhe  for 
which  -will  be  forwarded),  ooYered  with  a  thin, non-metallic  film,  rendering  each  PiU 
perfectly  tasteless,  at  Is.  a  gross.    Postage  free. 

Any  formnliB  dispensed  and  covered,  and  samiJes,  with  list  of  pills,  from  500 
different  forms,  which  are  kept  in  stock,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. 

They  were  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  by^  the  present  proprietors  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  many  thonsaads  of  unsolicited  testimonials  have  been 
received  from  the  highest  medical  authorities,  and  are  now  used,  and  have  been  used 
for  many  years  past,  by  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Of  course  a  success  like  this  has  led  to  many  imitations,  and  highly  vamiuied  piUs, 
made  to  resemble  ours,  have  been  introduced  by  some  unscrupulous  people.  Many 
of  these  pills  pass  through  the  stomach  unaltered,  and  a  useful  invention  is  thus 
likely  to  be  brought  into  aisrepute. 

The  mort  impudent  assertions  are  made  by  some  who  combine  in  one  incongruous 
whole,  the  trades  of  druggists'  sundrymen,  retail  druggists,  soap-makers,  and  horse 
and  cattle  medicine  vendors. 

We  make  and  sell  nothing  but  pills,  and  have  testimonials  from  regolar  customers, 
residing  in  China,  Australia,  and  every  part  of  the  ciriliied  world,  as  well  as  from 
friends  in  almost  everjr  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom ;  and  our  trade,  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  is  perhaps  four  or  five  times  as  huge  as  all  the  rest  of  our 
copyists  put  together. 

The  foiOowiiig  are  lome  of  <mr  Prices  POB  CHEHI8TS  0VL7  : 

We  strongly  recommend  our  Aperient  Pills,  as  a  good  general  saleable  Pill.  These,  with 
the  PharmacopcBia  Pills  quoted  below,  are  sent  out  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
half-pound  parcels,  iiackage,  postage,  and  carriage  tree,  on  the  same  day  as  the  order  is 
received;  and,  to  avoid  booking  and  other  expenses.  Id.  in  the  shilling  will  be  allowed  if 

stamps  or  P.  0.0.  are  remitted  with  order. 
Any  Pills  can  also  be  obtained  from  any  Wholesale  Druggist    In  ordering,  please  specify 

**  Cox's  TaSXILSSS  PULS.^* 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    OTHER    P1LL8   ON    APPLICATION. 


Pr»OM]>rrPowid 

PrionverP&und 

.»  5 

inFoui 

orFive 

c^ 

• 

in  F<mr 

or  Five 

•-  ^ 

Pil.  Aptriena  «t 
Cathartic. 

Grain  Pi««. 

J* 

PilU  Of  th€  BntMi 

Grain  PilU. 

J|| 

H 

CoaU^. 

eoattd. 

CoaM. 

Un. 
coated. 

1A2 
3Jk4 

^riBg^Si 

6/- 
6/- 

5/- 
6/. 

122 
66 
24 

PU.As8af(Btid»Co. 
„  Camboff.  Co..    . 
M  Coloo.  Go. .    .    . 

1 

6'6 
«/. 
16/- 

6/6 
6- 
15.  . 

103 

,,  Cathartic    Port. 

SO 

„       „     et  Hyos.  . 

13/- 

12- 

(Cox).   . 

«/. 

6/- 

r  62 

„  PerrlCarb.    .    . 

6/- 

4- 

332 

„  Cochla    .... 

6/. 

*/- 

71 
,     9s 

„  Hydrarg.  .    .    . 
ohlorCo.    .    . 

6/- 

4/. 

PILLS  OV  THS  BSmSH 

6/6 

6,6 

PHABMACOPOKA. 

77 

„  Ipecac,  c.  Soilla) 
„  Plumbi.  0.  Opio. 

7/- 

8,- 

6   Pil.  Aloes.  Barb.    .    . 

6/. 

Bh 

99 

12/- 

11- 

8     ..       ..     et  Assafce- 

101 

„  Rbei  Co.    .    .    . 

7/- 

6- 

tidie    .    . 

61- 

*>f- 

119 

„   SaponisCo.  .    . 

12/. 

11  . 

0 

„       „     etFerri.    . 

6/- 

4/- 

321 

„  Scammon  Co.    . 

22/- 

21  - 

10 

„       „      et  Myrrh    . 

12/- 

11/. 

115 

„  ScillasCo..    .    . 

6/- 

4- 

7 

„       „      Soc.   .    .    . 

0/6 

6/6 

The  Registrar  of  Trade  Marks  (after  giring  the  nsaal  pnbllo  notice  prescribed  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  allow  of  opposition)  has  granted  ns  the  above  **  Trade  Mark,"  tbns  officially  recog- 
nizing as  as  the  **  Original  Maker  of  Ta$M$9B  PilU,"  and  no  Pills  will  be  sent  ont  without  this 
Mark  on  all  bottles  or  packages. 

ARTHUR  H.  COX  &  CO., 

Tasteless  PiU  Manufacturer, 
ST.   MARTINIS    PJL.AOE,    BRIGHTON. 
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573  AKTERTISEHEHTfl. 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM  CARR  I  SONS, 

^l^armareutiral  Chemists, 

nPORTERS  AMD  f  HOLESALE  DEALERS 
H  COD  UYER  OIL 

BERWICK  -  ON  -  TWEED. 

Established  1784. 
Medicinal  Oil  made  daily  on  the  Premises. 

OIL    OF   EUCALYPTUS. 

DISTILLED  FROM  THEB  LKAVES  OF  THB 

Amygdalina  Odorata  of  Australia. 

Talnabls  as  a  Perf^ime,  a  bane  for  mfxed  Oils,  a  aolyent  for  Ovuns  and  Resfns,  and  a 
Medicinal  Agency  of  proved  efBcacy.  It  is  largely  need  in  the  Uelbonmo  Hoepitals,  intern- 
ally as  a  sUmulantk  carminative,  and  anti-spauaodic ;  and  externally  tor  BheniBatiiBB»  ate. 


Soli  A  am  loa  Evolivd:— 

OBIMWADE,  BIDLE7  A  CO.,  MUdmay  Chambers, 

82,    BI8H0P8QATE   STREET.    E.C. 
TXJBNEE*S  TARAXACUM  OB  DAHDELION  COFFEE  is  the  BEST. 

Sm  Avix-ms  by  Dx.  Hxu  Hissall: 
"  The  Tanaaenm  Coffee  of  Mr.  Tomer  is  a  carefully  prepaxvd  and  nsefol  combination.** 


TURNEFTS  "  BLACK  CURRANT  "  COUQH  LINCTU8,  an  unfailing  remedy  for  an  kinds 
of  Gonghs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  Affections.    1«.  lid.  and  2$,  9d.  per  bottle. 

TURNER'S  RHEUMATIC  POWDERS  give  immediate  relief.  7id.  and  U.  lid.  PackeCi^ 
with  directions. 

TURNER'S  **  Dr.  CONNEL'S  TONIC  DROPS,"  a  fine  Btrengthener  and  Nerve  Tonie. 
1«.  lid.  and  &.  9d.  per  bottle,  with  directions. 

PSSPAUD  SOLILT  BT 

J.  TURNER,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Aylesbury. 
And  Pxotaeted  by  Mi  registered  *'  Trade  Hark/'  Clock  Tewer. 

DELECTABLE  JUJUBES,  VOICE  JUJUBES,  AND  GLYCERINE  PASTILLES, 

Put  up  in  4-lb.  Decorated  Tins  with  Gloss  Lids,  TIIS8  PBES^  are  now  being  inquired  for  by 

buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Tbey  are  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any  maker,  and 

give  entire  sntlBfaction. 

MEDICATED  and  HIOH-GLABB   LOZElflraBS   of  everr  kind* 

Sent  oat  in  2.1b.  or  4>lb.  Bottles,  Bottles  Free ;  or  in  Tins,  from  10  lbs.  upwards. 

LIME   JUICE    TABLETS,    THIRST   QUENCHERS. 

AISD  I>BOM,  A«D  BBST  QVAUTT  BOniD  BiniABS  OF  IVEET  SZHIX 

GIBSON'S    ORIGINAL   OHLORODYNE    LOZENQE8. 

TENNT  8T7QAB  WOBM  CAKSB,  snitablo  for  cither  children  or  adnlU.    Have  an 

immense  sale,  keep  in  any  climate,  and  plsaso  everybody.   ManufactBred  by 

K,OB3£3RT      OIBSOW, 

Carlton  Works,  Hnlme,  Haneheiter ;  aad  1,  AaatraUan  Avenne,  London. 

Prios  Lists  mnt  on  application.    Our  yoods  can  he  Jxntghi  through  any  Wholmti*  or  Xqperi  fleiiss 

ia  Zondoii. 
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678^ 


HUBBUCK'S 

PURE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

PHABMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS  will  use  this  in  pi«feranoe  to  the  ZINCI 
OXIDUM  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1867,  which  i$  a  retnni  to  the  prooeae  of  th& 
PhaimaoopoBia  of  1886,  being  a  xoaited  oarhonate  aa  a  aubstitote  for  tiie  pnre 
Oxide. 

HUBBXXOK'B  PTTHB  OXIDID  is  made  by  sublimation,  and  is  warranted 
to  contain  upwards  of  99  per  cent,  of  Pore  Oxide:  in  fact,  the  impurities  are 
not  traceable. 

Extract  from  "  Ph«maeeutioal  JownuU  '*  of  May  1, 18o6, 
page  486. 

TBAHSACXIOlfB     OF    THX     PHABliACBUTIGAIi     SOdXTT      OF    LOHPON. 

Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1866. 
"  On  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  for  XJ$e  in  Medicine. 

"  Mr.  RnwooD  direoted  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  Tery  beaatifol  specimen  of 
oxide  of  xino  on  the  table,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  manofBotarer,  Mr.  Hnbbnck. 
Some  of  thia  oxide  had  been  submitted  to  hun  for  chemical  examination,  and  finding  it  to 
iM  remarkably  pore,  and  to  possess  in  a  hi^  degree  all  the  chemical  and  physical  ooali- 
ties  required  m  oxide  of  sine  intended  for  use  in  medicine,  he  had  suggested  to  Mr.  £[ub« 
buck  that  it  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

**  The  specimen  of  oxide  of  sine  on  the  table  was  not  only  free  from  all  impurities,  but 
it  possessed  the  other  qualities  required.  It  was  a  perfectly  white,  light,  and  smooth 
powder. 

"  Mr.  HuBBVOK  stated  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  his  firm  made  for  use  in  medicine 
was  free  from  impurities  commonly  ooonrring  in  the  oxide  made  by  combustion.  The 
xinc  was  first  thoroughly  refined,  and  all  the  lead,  arsenic,  cadmium,  iron,  and  other  im- 
purities removed.  The  pure  oxide  was  then  produced  by  combustion,  abstracting  onW  the 
very  finest  part  of  the  product  for  medidnal  purposes.  About  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  was  thus  set  apart  in  producing  that  from  which  the  sample  exhibited  had  been 
taken ;  and  this  could  be  done,  since  their  usual  operations  requiring  them  to  make  several 
tons  of  oxide  every  day,  they  could  separate  as  much  as  was  required  In  a  state  of  absolute 
parity,  while  the  remainder  would  be  equally  valuable  as  a  pigment. 

**  The  Chiibvax  thought  the  mechamcal  condition  of  substances  used  in  medicine  was 
often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  well  as  their 
chemical  composition.  He  thought  the  specimen  before  the  meeting  was  a  very  perfect 
one  in  every  re8pectk  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  sort  of  oxide  of  zinc  best  adapted  for 
use  in  medicine." 


Sold  by  the  following  Wholesale  Druggists,  In  boxes  of  7lbs.  and  I4lbs.  each. 
Stamped  by  the  Manufacturers. 


Adams,  R.  ft  F.  J. 
Baiss  Brothers  &  Co. 
Barron,  Harveys   &  Simp> 

son. 
Barron,  Sqniro  &  Co. 
Battley  k  Watts. 
Burffoyne,  BurbidgesftCa 
Clarke,  Bleasdale  k  Co. 
Claj,  Dodd  k  Case. 
Oorbyn,  Btacey  k  Co. 
Davy,  Tales  k  Boutledge. 
Duncan,  Flockhart  k  Co. 
DnxmftCo. 
Evana»  Tiescher  k  Xvana. 


Kvans,  Sons  k  Co. 
Evans,  Gadd  k  Co. 
Ferris,  Boome  ft  Co. 
Foulger,  Samuel  ft  Son. 
Gabnel  ft  Troke. 
Glasgow  Apothecaries'  Co. 
Harvey  ft  Hevnolds. 
Hearon,  Sqmre  ft  Francis. 
Herrinos  ft  Go. 
HodgkinsoD,      Preston     ft 

King. 
Hodgkhisons,      Stead      ft 

Treacher. 
Homer  ft  Sons. 


Hunt,  Arthur  ft  Co. 
Hnskisson,  H.  O.,  ft  Co. 
Johnson  ft  Sons. 
Langton,  Barker  ft  Stagg. 
Langton,  Edden  ft  Hicks. 
Mather.  WUliam. 
Bouthall   Brothers  ft   Bar- 
clay. 
Sumner,  B.,  ft  Co. 
Warren,  A.  ft  J. 
Woolley,  James,  Sonn  ft  Co. 
Wright,  Lavman  ft  Umney. 
TVjleys  ft  Brown. 


The  HEannfieu^nroTB  sapply,  Wholesale  only*  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  a  Quarter  of  a  Ton* 


HUBBUCK  &  SON,  24,  LIME  STREET,  LONDON. 
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RELIABLE,  SOLUBLE  ft  PEBJCANEirT. 


SUGAR-COATED     PILLS 

OF   THE 

BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 
and  useful  FormulcB. 

R.    HAMPSON, 

205,    ST.  JOHN    STREET    ROAD,    LONDON.  LC. 

A  Price  Current  nnd  Sample  poet  free. 


ACID    ACETIC    Fort   1040. 

Prime  quality  and  guaranteed  from  Soda. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

DUNN    &    COMPANY, 

MANtTFAOTURINQ  CHEMISTS, 

STIRLING  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  WEST  HAM, 

Late  of  10,  Princes  Square,  Pinsbury,  London. 

MIST.  PEFSINJE  Co.  c.    BISMUTHO, 

A  USEFUL  COMPOUND,  CONTAINING 

Pepsine,  Knz  Vomica,  Opinm,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Chloric  £ther,  and  BiBmnth,  he. 

DOSK.—Halfto  One  dmm  diluted. 
"Provident  Dispensary,  16,  Sinnhope  Street,  Ncwcastlc-on*Tyne, 
Sis,  March  7tlj,  1880. 

I  must  thank  yon  for  havinpf  put  me  in  possession  of  a  most  oseftil  and  elegant 
preparation,  in  the  shape  of  your  Mist,  rcpsinte  Co.  c.  Dismuthc. 

In  that  most  extensive  class  of  cases  met  with  iji  general  practice,  including  Dyspepsia, 
Gastrodjnia,  Pjrosis,  etc.,  I  know  of  no  remedy  which  acts  so  readily  and  ctllciently  as  the 
above  preparation.    Another,  by  no  means  slight  advantage  in  your  happy  combination,  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  dispensed,  and  i  ts  solubility  in  various  media. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  extensively  used. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  H.  M.  GALLWBY,  M.B.C.8.K. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON,  Kanufactaring  and  Pharmaceatical 
Chemists,  40.  41,  ft  42,  Charlotte  Street,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 


VALUABLE   FAMILY   MEDICINE. 

Established  1835. 

WHELPTON'S  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

Are  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  th^r  extraordinary 

Properties,  have  gained  an  almost  UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION. 
Tumbers  are  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  their  great  value  in 
Disorders  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels.Xiver,  and  BUdneTS ; 

also  in  Bheumatism,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Testimonials 

I  TRADK  Mwm^McigTgiitDTT  pubUshed  firom  time  to  time.    By  the  timely  use  of  such  a  remedy 

many  of  the  seriously  afflicting  (Usorders  which  result  from  proper 

means  being  neglected  might  be  avoided  and  much  sufforing  saved,  for  *'  Pbstbxtiov  is 

bbttbbthakCuss."  

Sold  in  Boxes,  price  7Hf  !«•  1R»  and  2».  Od.,  by  Q.  WUEiiPTOH  ft  SON, 
3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  at 
Home  and  Abroad.    Sent  free  by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  8, 14,  or  93  stamps. 
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The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  invited  to  the  following  Specialities  in 
elegant  Pharmacy,  which  have  received  the  highest  encomiums 
and  are  being  extensively  prescribed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

QTTTN'QnilffTNE,  MACKS YS'  (Begistei^d).— Contains  the  pore  Alkaloids 

of  the  offloinal  Cinchona  Barks,  and  has  been  largelv  used  in  Hospital  and  private 

practice  frith  great  snccess.    Takes  the  place  of  Qoinine  at  considerably  less  price. 

Ev9r\f  gtnuine  U^ttle  has  th$  name  Macksy,  Mackey  A  Co.  Price  in  1 OB.  vials,  Ss.  6d. ;  also  in 

25  OS.  and  50  os.  Tins. 

TxsTXMOViALB.— "TherapenUoally,  Mackbts'  QuiVQunmrB  equals  Bulphitb  owQvmm. 

It  is  a  certain  tonic,  and  a  sheet-anchor  in  cases  where  fever  remits  or  intermits."— Thos. 

HoBHK,  L.B.C.P.,  Sandwich. 

**The  value  of  Ka.cxbt's  Qviwqvvnjn  is  certainly  equal  to  that  of  Qnnam.    This  pre- 
paration will  eventually  supersede  the  more  costlv  Qniuine.*'— Chmiuts'  Journal. 
Mr.  F.  Oldfleld  writes  from  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa:—"  Please  send  Ma.ckbts'  Quiv- 

QuivivB^ It  suite  here  muoii  better  than  Quimyx." 

MIBTUBA  CSBII  OOMP.,  MACKEYS'.    By  Boyal  Letters  Patent.— 

A  new  and  soluble  compound  of  Cerium  combined  with  Chloroform,  Nux  Vomica,  and 

Hydrocyanic  Add.    A  Spbcific  vob  VovrriirG  xv  Pbbg^avct,  Sick  Stomach,  in  allevi- 

atmg  the  pain  and  vomiting  in  Carcinoma  and  general  Chronic  Yomiting,  and  rolls  hie 

remedy  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  etc.    Dose,  15  to  00  minims.    In  Bottles,  6*.  and  9tf. 

"I  have  found  Mistvbi.  Cxbii  Co.  allav  vomiting  (no  matter  the  cause)  when  all  otTui- 

remediee  liave  failed."— B..  T.  W.  SMTtn,  P.RC.S.,  etc. 

"  I  have  found  your  HmvRk  Cbbii  Co.  most  eflacacions  in  oases  of  most  obstinate  vomit- 

incf."— J.  WzLsov,  F.R.G.S.  

MACKEYS'  MIST.  BIBMUTHI  OOMF.    (Dr.  Browning's  Registered.) 
Tonic  Digestive.    Dose,  16  to  SO  minims.    The  only  reliable  preparation  of  Bismuth. 
The  Lancet  savs :— "  Bismuth  could  hardly  be  given  in  a  better  form.'* 
A  valuable  medicine  for  various  forms  of  Indigestion  and  any  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
having  a  direct  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  sedative. 

**I  have  found  Mackxts*  Mutuba  Bibicuthi  Comp.  moet  ^fflcaciouet  and  far  euperior  to  any 

other  preparation  ofBiamuth  that  Has  eome  under  my  notice."— C.  Huok  Bakbb,  M.R.C.S.,  etc. 

**  Mackbts'  Mistvba.  Bismuthi  Co.  is  by  fkr  the  best  preparation  of  Bismuth  I  know.    In 

cases  of  severe  siclmess  I  have  found  it  retained  when  nothing  else  would  answer."— F.  H. 

CosBTir,  H.R.O.S.,  L.R.C.P^etc.,  Robertsbridge. 

EFUIiIXOir,  MACKEYS'  (Registered).— Invaluable  for  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  Surgical  Cases,  Wounds,  Sores,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Parasitical  Skin  Diseases. 
It  has  received  the  highest  medical  testimony,  both  as  an  application  to  wounds  and  as 
a  powerful  disinfectant  and  purifier,  wherever  there  is  impurity,  offensive  odour,  or 
infection.    In  1-pint,  2-pint,  and  half-gallon  bottles,  S«.  6d.,  6«.,  and  lOs.  6d. 
"  I  have  used  Kpulizoit  in  many  ktoda  of  skin  diseases  with  the  best  result,  and  have 
mnch  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  excellency.'*— U.  J.  Hi^BDWicxB,  M.D.,  Sheffield. 
MACKBYS'  MOBBHUOrE  (Registered) ;  or,  Cod-Iiiver  Oil  Mixture. 
—The  most  agreeable  and  efficacious  mode  of  administering  Cod  Liver  Oil.     ThiA 
Mixture  sujiplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  for  a  preparation  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  that 
is  both  pleasant  to  take  and  easv  to  digest. 
By  a  process  invented  by  Messrs.  Mackey,  Mackev&  Co.,  the  Cod-Liver  Oil  is  converted 
into  a  perfect  Emulsion,  in  which  the  particles  of  Oil  are  suspended  in  such  a  minute  state 
of  Bubdivision,  that  it  is  perfectly  miscible  with  milk,  water,  etc 

Dr.  M.  Bbowvb  writes :— "  Your  Mobbruivb  is  so  agreeable  that  it  goes  rapidly,  and  we 
must  have  some  more." 

Stovbhoxtsb,  90tH  October,  18S1 :—  "  Your  Mobbhvivb  was  kept  down  when  all  other  pre- 
parations of  Cod-liver  Oil  were  rejected."— H.  B.  Svblx.. 

SAXCEKES  ALBUM.      WHITE  BOCK  WAX  (Registered).— A  pure 
vohite  hydrocarbon  prepared  from  Petroleum,  possessing  several  advantages  over  other 
Petroleum  Jellies.    Is  colourless  and  odourless ;  a  guarantee  of  its  purity.    Ointments 
prepared  with  it  show  a  softness  and  beauty  not  attainable  with  other  bases.    Under  no 
conditions  will  it  irritate  the  skin.    Price  2ii.  6d.  per  lb.    Saxcbbb  Fla^v.,  price  Is.  jierlb. 
SAXCEBE  HAMAMELIB;    or,   Ung.    Hamamelis    ALbum.— Pre- 
pared  from  Wych  Hazel ;  a  most  serviceable  remedy  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  hsomor- 
rhoids.  valuable  for  sprains,  wounds,  and  inflamed  mucous  surfkces.    Price  4s.  per  lb. 
MACXEYS'  IiIQUOB  &ANTAL  CUM  COPAIBA,  CUBEBiTET 
BXTCHU.- When  the  disease  is  chronic,  "the  Liquor  Santal  acts  like  a  charm.^'    8e. 
per  lb.    Dose,  1  to  2  drachms. 
MACKEYS'   CHLOBOBYIOS.— P«nA;  and  Brovm.    Anodvne,  astringent, 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  sedative,  in  perfect  combination,  ia  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  does  not  separate,  and  is  most  convenient  for  dispensing.    6«.  per  lb. 
Dr.  M.  Bbowitb  writes: — "  I  and  my  people  like  your  Cklobodtitb  very  much;  It  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  maker's." 

^^  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  on  the  above  preparatione. 

OAUTIUV.-  TlM  Urn  dflouuid  for  our  spwlaUtiM  has  Mused  sysUmaUe  Imitettoiu.  Th«  Tnde  Is  MroMily 
requssiod,  if  not  onlerfng  dlzaet,  to  kIto  speeUIpromiiMiio*  to  tlM  vord  XaOKSTB*.  «.§..  Kaekeja*  Qvlaqnliitae ; 
Maekcyr  Klit  Bliautlil  Co. :  luekiyi'  OUMrodTM,  sU  Mlabls  oompooads  of  OsrivB,  sad  iaprovvd 
prtpsimtioiis  of  th«  HypopluMphitM. 

MAGKEY,    MACKEY   &   CO., 

IFholMali  i  Bxiport  Dntggieta  i  Mani^aduring  Chemiele,  1  ifi  2,  JBouverw  Strtet,  London,  E,C. 
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JAMES  WOOLLEY,  SONS  &  CO., 

DBUG    MILLEBS, 

Manufacturing  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 

WAREHOUSE  AND  ^Aj  LABORATORY  AHD 

OFFICES:  g  _^^  £       ^^^^  ^'"^• 

2  d  4,  Svan  Court.  |  ^  JJIT     p  Knows/ty  Street, 

Market  Street,  4W    *           Cheetham, 

MA-NCHESTJER. 

ASSAYED  DRUGS 
(Opium,  Cinohona,  Scammony.  etc.) 

Thkib  Fowdkbb  un>  PiaPABixioxB. 

SPIRITTOrS  MTK&'BIQ  NITROSX,  B.P. 

G-naranteed  of  the  Offloial  Sizengtti. 
SPIBITUS  AMKOK.  ABOMAT.,  B.P. 

Distilled  from  Volcanic  Ammonia. 

THE    "EXTRA    PALE"     COD    LIVER     OIL, 

An  dCod  Liver  Oil  Emulsion. 

TASTELESS    OOATED    PILLS. 

CHEMICAL    PBODUCTS. 

CHEMICAL   AND    PHARMACEUTICAL    APPARATUS. 

Pbices  CuimsNT  akd  Catalogues  on  peuand. 


LIQ.    SENN>t    DULC.   (MOIR'SJ 


COHCEHTBATEB    INFUSIOlfS,   DEOOCnONS,  IXT£ACIB» 
LiaUOBS,  fte. 

HENRY  AYSCOUGH  THOMPSON, 
fiS,  WOHSHIP  6TBEET,  FINBBUBY  SQUABE,  LOHDQN. 


S8TABLI8HED 
BEMEBT. 

In  Half-pint  Bottles, 
|»Use4t.6d.     . 
Anthentio  Testi- 
monials enclosed. 


Introduoed  to  the  Public,  1870. 
CBSFTBD'B       Cores  BbewmittiBin,  Nenralaia,  Gout,  Tic,  LnmtaMro*  ncislirWi  Stiff 
Joints,  Sprsiins,  Bronchitis,  Bore  Throat,  Stiff  Neok,  liampB.  Steeadbe. 
Cramp,  Chilblains,  etc. 

To  be  had  of  the  A^nts— Sanger  A  Sons,  SS2,  Oxford  Street ;  Newbery 
Jt  Sons,  1,  King  Edward  Street ;  Edwards  k  Son,  167,  Queen  Vleiona 
Street;  Sarory  A  Moors,  143,  New  Bond  Street;  Barelar  A  Soiuk  9B,  Far- 
ringdon  Street :  R.  Hovendeu  it  Sons,  Poland  Street,  W.,  andCltj  Road 
B.C., ;  Goodall,  Backhouse  ft  Co.,  Leeds ;  and  through  all  Chemista. 
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ADVERTISKJfKXlR. 


Drugs,    Chemicals,   and    Pharmaceutical    Preparations. 

BTTBGESS,  WILLOWS  &  FBANCIS, 

Wh0l«8ttl8  and  Expart  Bruggists,  and  ©pcratico  ^pharmacists, 

101,  man  HOLBORN,  LONBON,  W.G.    Established  175L 

iVfc«  Cumnt  on  AppUcation, 
BUBROUGH'S  SPIEULTUS  BECTIFICATUS,  P3. 

Specially  Pure  Spirits  of  Wine, 

A  highly  rectified  ENGLIS5  GBAIN  SPIBIT.  free  from  land  oiL 
ORANGE  WINE,  SHERRY,  AND  MALAGA;  FOR  MEDICINAL  USE. 
BEST  METHYLATED  SPIBIT. 


JAMES  BURROUGH  &  CoMPY., 

GALE   STRKKT  DISTILLKRY,   CHELSEA.   LONDON,  S,W. 

AUo  duty  free  for  exportation. 


^^^ 


METHYLKNK 

(Bioliloride). 


[flooToed  to  be  a  general  AnsMthetio  by  Dr.  RiOHASiMoir,  in  1867, 

1  lb.  Bottles*  16t. t  8 0I.»  S$,  6d. ;  4  OS., 40,  6d. ;  iOU,U.  6d. 

COMPOUin)  AJr^STHBTIC  ETHEB. 

For  prodaolnjr  Local  Aniesthesia. 

In  4  OS.,  10  OS.,  and  ao  os.  Stoppered  Bottles,  2»„  4s.,  and  7s. 

OZONIC  IDTHISB. 

In  4  OS.  and  16  os.  Stoppered  BotUee,  3s.  6d.  and  Us. 

PBBOZIDID   or  HYDBOGBH. 

First  introdaoed  ss  a  Medicine  by  Dr.  Bicgi-aPBoy. 

XTHTIiATE    OP    SODIUM 

CDr,  BicnAS]>sov*s  Formula),  for  remoTing  Nssri,  etc    In  i  os.  and  1  os.  Bottles,  ^ 

with  elongated  stoppers  for  applying  the  canstic,  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  ^ 

STYPTIC  GOIaIiO£D, 

For  promoting  the  Healing  of  Wounds  by  the  first  intention. 

In  8  OS.  and  4  ox.  Bottles,  with  Bmsh,  2*.  6d. 

and4s.  6d.;  16os.,  12s. 

CHABOOAIi   CAPSXTUBS, 

Containing  pure  Yegotable  lyory  Charcoal. 

In  boxes,  2s.  ed.  each. 


^o  '"^S 


E.    NATALI, 

207,  OLD  STREET,  8H0EEDITCH,  LONDON. 

A  large  stock  of  New  and  Second  Hand  Fixtures  and 
Utensils. 
Shops  fitted  in  Cotuitry  same  price  as  in  Town; 
complete  from  £70. 
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TWO  SPECIAL  FIRST  AWARDS.  SYDNEY  EXHIBITION,  1879-1880. 

FIRST  AWARDS,  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ESPECIAL  EXCELLENCE. 

MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION,  1880-1881. 


THOMAS  WHIFFEN. 

BATTEESEA,   LONDON, 

MANUFilOTXntEB  OF 

QUININE   SULPHATE. 

White  and  Unbleached,  and  all  other  important  Salts  of  Quinine; 

as  also  of 

QUINIDINE/ CINCHONIDINE,  AND  CINCHONINE. 
QUINETUM. 

The  Alkaloids  of  India  Cinchona  Saocimbra  Bark. 

QUINETUM   SULPHATES. 

LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  CINCHONA 

BARK. 

SALICINE. 

The  Active  Principle  of  Willow  Bark. 

STRYCHNINE  (HULLE'S). 

The  Advertiser  is  the  PBOPBIETOB  and  INVENTOR  of  this 
well-known  Brand. 
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ADVEBTISEUENTS. 


AH  hearing  tht«  Trads  Hark 
xDorranted  Purt, 


LINT. 


ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

Cotton  and  FLax  Lints,  Carded  Cotton. 

Wools  and  Bandages. 

WHEAT  BRIDGE   MILLS, 

NEAB  GHESTEBFIELD. 


WABSHOU8E;  66,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE 

STREET,  LONDON. 

Oertlfic«t«  of  Merit  at  the  Medical  and  Sanitary 

Exhibition,  London,   1881.     No  Msher  recom* 

mendation  of  Ck>ods  can  be  c^ven. 
To  he  had  ofaU  th*  WkalUMU  Eouaee,  ar  direct  J^vm 


HAYWOOD'S   SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 


DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES, 
Q  INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS,  ETC. 


Greatest  attention  paid  to  Special 
Orders  ;  which  are  iuvariahly  forwarded 
per  return  of  post. 


(/.  //.  HAYWOOD,  Oasf/e  Gate.  NotUngham 
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McrI  Sfe0p   $uttxxt  WiKxt^amt, 


SStSSLlSBBS)  1830. 


WM.  HAY  &  SONS, 

24  &  25»  Little  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
LONDON,  ^/^.o., 

SHOP   FEOKT   BTOriLDKRS, 

ANI> 

MANUFACTUBEKS  OF  EYEBY  DE8CBIPTI0N  OF 

MEDIGAL  SHOP  FITTINGS, 

Glass  Oases,  Drawers,  Counters, 

DESKS,  &c. 


Dealers  in  Glass,  Earthenware, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SHOP  UTENSILS, 
^abtlling,  (Smbossiiig,  ^  minting  on  (Slass. 


Plans    and    Estimates    for   the    Entire 
Fitting  of  Shops,  etc. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Fittings  in  London. 

Ez]>eri6iiced  Worlnnen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Conntrj. 
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GLASS   BOTTLES. 

MEDICAL,   DISPENSING,   AND  OTHER   KINDS. 

KILNEB     BROTHERS, 

No.  21,  GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS  STATION 
mSQ'8  CSOSS,  LONDOXr,  v. 


lUmtraUd  Price  LisU  an  appKcoHon, 

PRIZE  MEDALS-LONDON,  1862]  PARIS,  1875;  PHILADELPHIA,  1876;  PARIS,  1878;  SYDNEY,  1679; 

MELBOURNE,  1880. 

B.    ROBINSON, 

^atmfactnrhig  (>\jtm»i  mb  ^istilkr, 
BREWER     OF     BRITISH     WINES. 

P£NDLKTON,    MANCHKSTKR. 
TIN.    AXTBANTL,  B.P.,  specially  preiMred   for 
Quinine  Wine,  and  for  Export. 

N,B.— Price  JAA  ofSpecicliiiu  on  apptieaHoii. 

AMD  9 

WHITE    SPUTS,£ 
PLASTER,  S 

Ooldbe&ten*        « 

FRENCH  SKINS,   g 
TINFOILATINFOIL  PAPER.  ig 


SKINS,  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT, 
TINFOIL  AND  WAX  PAPER. 


H.  EMAOT  &  Co., 

9,  Bond  Gourt,WAlbrook, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


SpedAlly  prepared  Ibr 
tying  orer  Jams,  Jellies, 
lEaroudsde,  Dm^,  Gbem- 
icsls ;  fer  Capping  Bottles 
of  Perftunes,  Medidnes, 
and  CliemicidB,  and  ftnr 
Packing  and  Coyering 
Greasy  Articles,  etc.,  etc 


\         / 

MATTHEWS'S  WAXED  PAPERS, 

For  oovermg  Cold  Cream,  Omtments,  PlauiterB,  etc, 
wrapping  Jniubee,  Scented  Soaps,  Violet  Powder, 
Linseed  Meal,  Hone  Balis,  and  other  greasy,  per- 
famed,  or  adhesive  snbstanoes,  without  any  of  the 
olgectionable  results  of  using  tin  foil,  and 

AT  HALF  THE  COST. 

rwboxotSOSq.Ft             PwBiMk 

White 2«.0d.       30*.  Od. 

Varions  tints    2«.  6<2.       325.  6d. 

Pink   2«.Ai.       SSs.Od. 

Bine    2s.  6d.       32s.  6(1. 

Green 2s.  6d.       32s.  6<2. 

Yellow       2s.  6d.       3^.60. 

Golden      2s.  6d.       34s.  Od. 

Bhusk 3s.  Od.       40s.  Od. 

PKEPASID  IT 

ROUSE  &  Co.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  London. 
AwX  Sold  by  aU  Deukn  m  aunOria. 

/ 

\ 
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1/- 


Humrs 

PAPER 


BOTTLE 
CAPS. 


Per 
Gross. 


Made  of  superior  strong  papers  by  machinery  patented 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America. 

Pleated  in  a  style  impossible  to  imitate  by  manipulation. 


Price  List. 

Nos.   0  to  5  (Drachms  to  10  oz.)      1/- per  gross. 

No.     6    ...    Pints      1/4        „ 

No.   39    ...    Quarts 2/- 

The  stock  colours  are  Red,  Blue,  Green,  Orange,  Violet,  Grej, 

and  White. 
Stamping  Name  and  Address,  6d.  per  gross  (minimum  10  gross) 


HUNT'S    BOTTLE    CAPS 

Can  be  more  rapidly  fastened  on  dispensing  bottles  with  elastic 
bands  by  means  of 


Prices  :  SticlcSf  2d,  each ;  Elastic  hands,  4td,per  gross. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIESMEN; 

AND   BY 

W.    F.    HUNT    &    CO., 
3,  4,  &  5,  LITTLE  WINDMILL  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ManiLfactory :    MjLBSEIIjIiES. 
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ADVESTISEMENTS. 


PILL 


ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

UAMVJkCTVUMJlS  OT 

Bound,  Square,  Oval,  and  Octagon 
Paper  and  Willow  Boxes. 

WHEAT  BRIDGE   MILLS, 

Near  CB[SSTSBFI£I«D. 


WARKHOUSK:    65,  FANN    STREET, 
ALDEB8GATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Honourahle  MemtUm  for  Cardboard 

Boxet,  1862. 


W.  STONE'S  DISPENSING  &  ANALYTICAL  BALANCES. 

44,  GLOUCESTER  ST.,  QUEEN'S  SQUARE.  WX. 


A 


« 


^^^i£^ 


A 


Ho.  ].    Box 

Balance, 

35s. 

Ho.  la,  in 
Oaae, 


This  Balance  was  stronffly  reoommeoded  by 
Prof eaaor  Redwood.— See  Phamuiowrfiwil  jQwr%ai 
April  9th,  1881. 


(Estal).) 


(1830). 


Sah^  Howlett, 

▲JTB 

GLASS    SHOW   CASE    MAKER. 
MEDICAL  LABELLING  AND  WRITING  ON  GLASS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Cabinet  Fitter  to  the  Pbarmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain. ,. ,; 


i 


Kino 

i 

Old 

Ti 


ist 


MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS : 


LINDLEY  STREET,  SIDNEY  STREET,  MILE  END,  LONDON,  E. 
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6IEAT  eXflNB  OF     ^|l||ffT||llll!     Iimif         EUBANOE  AND 

JiQIEY  AND  UBOUR.   QUHIfc  millP     llfcffi  DURABILITY  GOMBINED. 

PATENT  RECKSS  LABSX.LKO  SHOP  ROUNDS. 

Parftiet  about  to  Open  New  BatsbUihments  or  Befit  Old  Fmniees  ahonld  oompare  foUowinff 

NetPrioee. 
SBMI  nzon  nOIirn  OLMi  lABIU  An4aB»  XO  BORUB  BBADT  lOB  U8I. 
Fi.m  Glass.  Bx.vbOi.a«.  I  F&orr  Gliss.  Bliti  Qlabs. 

Siaa.  Height.  N.M.W.M.K.K.WJL  |  Sise.   Height.  KM.  W.M.  N.M.  W.M. 

16  OS.  8  inch.  16/6  18/6  20/-  22/-  per  dos.       82  os.  IO(liidi.  2q-  22/-  22/-  26(6  perdos. 

20„    9     M      17/6  20/.  21/-  28/-       „  |   42 22/- 26/6  26/6  30/-     „ 

FricM  of  otW  Shop  Bottl«f ,  «to.,  on  oppUoaUon.    Sawpis  Sottio oMt  on  rtcoipt  of  U.  7d.  in  «tamp8. 
Fao-Sixmle  sheet  Labels,  m  varioas  styles,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

~  tfoUoma^j^artiuhave recently  been mtppUedwithtJiese  BottUi: — 
Moirri^,  J.  L^  Moee  1^  Mancheetse. 
NoblOb  A..  Galashiels. 
Parsonson,  T.,  Jersej. 
Fattison,  H.,  Coleham,  Shrewsbury. 
Pfttuok,  F.  H.,  Hebbam-on-Tyne. 


Ady.Dr.J.a.]      _ 

BecksrIIlk,  H.a.  GraDada. 

BlaiiL  JofaB,  Oork. 

Brevta,  John,  West  BjyrtlepoQL 

Bronlon,  W.  W,  Bontfi  Kanetngten,  TrfMsdea, 

Camrthfln  A  Allan.  Danflriea. 

Callen  A  Co.,  South  Norwood,  London. 

GnniBiinRa  Bkros^  Ihindee. 

Day,  J^  Savile  Town,  Dewsbinj« 

Ghurdner,  A.  W.,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

Gibson,  Robert,  Hnlme*  Manchester. 

Keith,  John,  Leeds. 

Kinninmont,  A.,  Glasgow. 

Laidlaw,  Walter,  Denny. 

Maofarlane,  A.  Y.,  Edinburgh. 

Mason,  W.  D.,  Grimsby. 

Maston,  G.,  HartlepooL 

McGaul,  J.  &  G^  Landondenr. 

McRae,  AlezMader.  Sdinborgh. 


Qnirey,  W.  Dn  BelfiuL 
Band.X  —  "" 


^  S.,  Wagga-Wagga,  New  South  Wales. 
Senior,  Harold,  Norwood  Lane,  London. 
Sibthorpe,  B.,  Wohrerfaampton. 
Smith,  Albert,  Ilfracombe. 
Taylor,  W.  G.,  Hungerford. 
Todd,  Joe,  Carlisle. 
Walton,  M.  v.,  Bowerby  Bridgeb 
Waterhousa,  A.,  Dewsbory. 
Willis  ±  Wootton,  Westminster  College* 

London. 
Wing,  Lewis,  Ohislahurst. 
Woodcock,  A.,  Coltisfaall,  Norwich. 


SOLK  AGENTS  :— 
aiiJLBGOW  APOTHBOABIES*  GOMFANT,  Virginia  St.,  aiaagow. 


STORRY,  SMITHSON  &  CO., 

PAINT.  COLOUfi,  &  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Resin  Distillers, 

OIL  MERCHANTS,  OIL  REFINERS,  AND  BOILERS. 

DBTSALTBRS.  TAB  IMPOBTERS,  MAKEBS  OP  LOCOMOTIVE, 
MACHINBBT,  &  COLLIERY  GREASES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FAINTEBS'  AUD  COACH  BUILDEBS'  VABNISHES. 

Ships*  Antl-Fouling  Compositions. 
TEREBINE,  OR  ELECTRIC  PATENT  DRYER.E  TC. 


WORKS— BANKSIDE,   SCULCOATES. 

Offices:  PRINCES  CHAMBERS,  HIGH  STREET.  HULL 

Paints,  Coloun,  Oils,  Varnishes,  etc.,  put  vp  in  suitable  packages  for  Exportation 

to  all  Climates. 

ESTuA^BLISHEID   1S31. 
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DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

MANTJPACTUHERS  OP 

Horse-Hair  Friction  GloveB,  Belts,  Bath  Brushes,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Pads,  &o.f  Sbo. 

In  white,  grey,  and  black  hair,  of  yarioas  degrees  of  hardneea,  to  suit  the  most  delicate, 
without  risk  of  injury  to  the  skin. 

IVHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 


LADY'S  AND  GENT'S  FLESH  PRINCE  OF  'WALES  BATH 
QLOVE  (in  Fain).  GLOVE. 

No.  1  size,  36«. ;  No.  2,  40».  :  No.  3,  42i,  For  vict  or  dry  nse.     21«.  per  doe.    Retail 
per  dot.  pairs.    Retail,  5«.  2t.  ad.  each. 


Mi 


CLABENDON  FLESH  BT7BBEB.  ABMT  BATH  FAD. 

Hair  on  both  sides.    One  surface  is  soft,  the  For  wet  or  dry  use.    Hair  on  both  aides, 
other  hard ;  either  may  be  used  for  friction.  A  luxury  for  the  Bath.    12s.  per  doi. 

2U.  per  dos.    Retail,  Ss.  ed.  each.  Retail,  U.  each. 

OXFOBD  WASHING  FAD. 

For  cleaning  and  softening  the  hands,  and  for  the  bath.    In  1  doz.  boxes ;  Ss.  per  doz. 
Retail,  U.  each. 

ALEXANDRA  BATH    PTt'  .^V*^    i'^VV 

BRUSH.  j  "   "ii   T^itf"  '  MM\m  -;_ """""^-^^-^-w 

Hair  on  both  sides,  on  a  long  ^,^.»iV„,^^jjBaM^^^^  ^^h„ggg^g^|^^^^^— 

handle.    24«.  per  doz.   Retail,  ™^.*"iV:"'"™  '3 

2«.  6d.  each.  5rMiijMMiiiMWSV>w-iiiiF 

CAMBRIDGE  FAD. 

Hair  on  both  sides ;  for  softening  the  hands  and  for  the  bath,  12«.  x)er  doz.  Retail,  1«.  6d.  each. 


THE  DEMIDOFF. 

129.  per  doz.    Retail,  6«.  each. 


FLESH  STRAP  OR  BELT,  AND  BATH  STRAP. 

;ht  hair  and  soft  pile.    Givrs'  quali^,  black 
degrees  of  hardness.    42«.  per  doz.    Retail, 


La  DISS*  quali^,  light  hair  and  soft  pile.    Givrs'  quali^,  black  or  grey,  and  pile  of  Tarioos 
"  *      '  "^  '  ",  6».  each. 


180,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 

MANUFACTORY :   FOLEY  WORKS,  OGLE  STREET,  MARYLEBONE. 
Wholesale  Agents:  HAW,  SON  ft  THOUPSOH,  11  h  12,  Aldersgate  Street  E.a 
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WORKS    ESTABLISHED    1839. 
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ADVERTISEKEKTS. 


FOULKES  CEMENT 

AS  USED  IN  ALLTHE GOVERNMENT  MUSEUMS. 


■  auiUKl  fur  Huy  t»uii»UkUi;e,  iruiu 
■Slan  and  china  to  leathar, 
I  wood,  or  iron,  and  the  artiein 
Ijoined  bear  waahin^  in  boil- 
ling  water, 

Tbt  large  range  of  materials  to  whieh  this  cement  is  applicable,  its  transparener,  atrenftk, 
umk  teflUity  in  rum,  auil  the  readinaae  with  which  it  adlierca.  renders  it  w^thont  doable  THE 
MOST  UaiUrUL  ever  INVKNTJSD.  It  is  equaUy  applicable  to  articles  of  the  coarbCK 
ur  the  most  delicate  construction. 

Thecr«at  euecess  which  attended  ita  introduction,  now  more  than  20  jean  ago.  baa  giwm 
rise  to  a  host  of  imitations,  under  as  many  various  titles^  aone  of  these  bdng  of  an  ex- 
oocdinglj  crude  character,  and  most  nnsatisioctory  to  both  vendor  and  buyer.  The  above 
celebrated  Cement  is  anifonnly  prepared  and  neatly  pat  up,  and  is  guaranteed  to  remiia 
unchanged  in  any  climate, 

Profesaor  AaoiEK.  Bdinbnrgh.— "  I  have  tnoaruibly  found  yotars  eiiptfKer  to  oB  &lksrtt  eai 
hav4  txtmmmiy  rsessummUd  iU%iMtoad  my/rtoadn." 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  6d.  and  In.  (equal  to  3  of  the  small). 


FOULKES* 
TOILET&  NURSERY 

POWDER. 


DlLlCXXXLT  PxarcMXB. 


This  unique  Powder  possesses 
ithe  emollient  properties  oT  ful- 
ler's earth,free  CraBkOolonr,anii 

in  a  high  r^r^A\tAi;^  of  puii^. 

Sold  in  Boxei  at  1a.  and  6d. 

Wholoeale  at  the  Platent  Medieine  Houses  and  Dmggiata'  Sundrieamen    or  fitm 

IV.  J.  FOUZJRLKS,  Ox)erative  Chemist,  Birkenhead. 

EWBANK'S   ROYAL   PLATE   FOWDES 

For  Silver  and  Electro  Plate. 

6d.  and  Is. 


EWBANK  L££FE  (Silversmith), 

BRADLEY  &  BOURDAS'S 
JUktmn  or  Wbite  Ronge,  for  Cleamiig  Gold,  SilTer,  and  Plated  Goods. 

Binco  its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for  the  nrdinarj  Bou^^o,  a  qunrter  of  a  centnrr  ago. 
the  sale  has  amazingly  increased  both  at  home  and  abroarl.    A  trial  is  onlj  needed  to'pruro 
its  superiority  over  other  Plate  Povrders  in  use.    8old  in  Boxes  at  1«.  and'2«. ;  nns,  6s. 
6,  Pont  Street.  Belgrave  Square,  and  4a»  Belfrave  Ro*d,  London,  8.W. 

GOLD  HEDAL,  ADELAIDE,  188L 


JOSEPH  FICEEBING  &  SONS,  Albyn  Works,  Sheffield. 
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OAKEY'S  SILVERSMITHS'  SOAP. 

(Noh-Mebcubiil.) 

The  best  and  cheapesl  trtiele  for  cleaning  and  poliahing  without  waste  or 

&t,  ailyer,  electro-plate,  Britazmia  metal,  tin,  zino,  plate  gUts,  marble,  gas 

globes,  Ivstres,  windows,  etc.    Tablets  6d.  each. 

Qnaranteed  perfeetlj  free  from  mercury  and  other  injurious  ingredients 

frequentiy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  powder. 


OAKEY'S  WELLINGTON   KNIFE    POLISH. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machine^  India  Bubber 
and  Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a 
bzilliant  Polish,  equal  to  new  Cutlery. 

Paeksts  8d.  eaeh.  Tins  ed..  Is.,  28.  ed.,  and  48.  each. 


OAKEY'S  WELLINGTON  BLACKLEAD 

Imparts  an  immediate,  brilliant,  and  lasting  polish  to  all  kinds  of  stoyes,  ii 
work,  etc    No  waste,  dirt,  or  dust  in  the  use,  adheres  at  once  to  the  store. 
Solid  blocks.  Id.,  2d.  and  4d.  each,  and  Is.  boxes. 


OAKEY'S  POLISHING  PASTE, 

Por  cleaning  brass,  copper,  tin,  pewter,  eto.,  etc. 
Bozos  Id.,  Tins  2d.,  Pots  6d.  and  Is.  each., 


OAKEY'S  FURNITURE  CREAM, 

for  cleaning  and  polisbing  furniture,  patent  leather,  oilcloth,  ete. 
Bottles  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


OAKEY'S  BRUNSWICK  &  BERLIN  BLACK, 

JB'or  beautifying  and  preserving  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  iron  work. 
Bottles  6d.,  iB.  and  28.  each. 


WHOLESALE: 

JOHN  OAEEY  &   SONS, 

Manufacturers    of    Emery,    Emery    Cloth,    Blacklead, 
Cabinet  Glass  Paper,  etc. 

WELLINGTON     EMERY    AND    BLACKLEAD    MILLS, 
WESTMDrSTES-BBIDGE  BOAD,  LONDON,  S.K 

PRIZE   MEDAL  AWARDED,  PHILADELPHIA   EXHIBITION,  1876. 
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THIRTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS.  FIVE  COLD 


BOND'S  CRYSTAL  PALACE  GOLD  MEDAL  MARKING  INK. 

NO    HEATING    REQUIRED. 

By  Official  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Court  of  Holland. 

Cextiflcate  of  Merit  Bigned  U.R.H.  Psivci  ov  Walks.    Puktitob  to  rm  Abxt  avd  Natt. 


Novelties  given  away  with  every  half-dozen  :  A  handsome  Gold  Show  Card  with  Inks 
attached,  and  so  oonstmcted  that  it  can  either  be  suspended  in  windows  or  naed  as  a 
Counter  Card ;  or  an  attractive  Transparent  Lid  Counter  Box  of  new  design.  These  novelties 
where  shown  will  greatly  increase  the  sale. 

CAunoir.— In  arderit^g  ihro\i^\  WhxAM9aXe  Uovm$,  plMst  tiaU  Bovn's  (Iknc^Kter  o/tfcs  \at§  Jonr) 
Crystal  PoZom  IHK  w  required. 

Ne-w  effective  Show  Labels  for  ^A7'indow8  free  on  application. 
Works :  76,  SOUTHaATE    BOAD,    JjOJSTDON, 


miRTEEN  PRIZ:  MEDALS  JIVE  COLD 


BATS,    BATS,    BATS, 

Can  without  difficulty  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of 

SANFORD'S  RAT  POISON. 

He  having  had  26  years'  of  Practical  Experience,  can  with  oonfldenoe  recommend  it. 
A  Trtal  t«  SolidieA. 

SOLD  in  BOXES  at  Is.  each  and  npwardB,  with  Directions  for  Use. 
A  Liberal   Discount  to  Agents. 

ORDERS  ADDRESSED: 

s.A-isrFOi^r)    cfe    so:n", 

VERMIN    DESTROYERS. 
SANDY,    BEDFORDSHIRE. 


BXQIBTXKBD 


This  valuable  Preparation  contains  no 
Arsenic,  or  any  iinnrious  ingredient;  it 
works  by  gradually  destroying  the  Com  (or 
Wart)  so  that  it  can  easily  be  removed, 
leaving  the  part  healthy  and  free  from  pein. 
In  Cases,  containing  a  hoiiU  of  Paint, 
CanieVs-  hair  pen^l,  and  adhesive  plaster. 

Price  7R,  sample  by  Poit,  7id. 
Onneat  bronzed  cainis  conJtaininq  one  dos' 
eachf  with  supply  of  counter  hiUs, 

PaSPABXD  OHLT  BT 

J.  HARGREAVES  &  SON, 

Chemitta,   PRESTON. 

LciTDoir  Dkpot  :  1,  Avsntkuix  Avsvui,  E.C. 

LivKBPooi.  Dxr^T :  148,  Dun  Stbbxx. 

Sold  hy  all  Urvggigtt^  SundrUtnun, 
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CHISWICK  SOAP  COIPANT, 

OHISWIOK,    LONDON,    W. 

SOFT  SOAP 

Manufacturers.  Wholesale  and  Export. 


"IMPERIAL"  SOFT  SOAP. 

Mannfactared  specially  for  Domestic  use,  and  packed  in  1,  2,  3, 
Zh  4  and  7  lb.  tins. 


"FINEST  PALE"  SOFT  SOAP. 

Very  pale  Amber  colour,  odourless.     Packed  in  barrels,  firkins, 
half 'firkins,  and  14  lb.  tins. 


<<  n  n  Tk  "    <<  Ti  n  "    << 


BBB,"  *'BB,"  "BL,"  SOFT  SOAP. 

The  usual  qualities,  and  kept  in  all  packages  to  suit  buyers. 


CARBOLIC  SOFT  SOAP. 

Contains  10%  Calvert's  No.  5  Acid.  For  Dogs  and  Cattle, 
making  Sheep  Dip,  and  general  disinfecting  purposes.  Packed 
in  1,  2,  4,  and  7  lb.  tins;  14,  28,  56,  and  112  lb.  iron  drums. 


OLIVE  SOFT  SOAP. 

The  B.P.  "  Sapo  Mollis,"  made  from  finest  Olive  Oil  and  pure 
Potash,  in  tins,  firkins,  and  jars. 
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DR.  C.  R.  COFFIN'S 

AMERICAN     DENTIFRICE. 


Prepared  only  by  WILLIAM  DARLING,  Chemist,  Mancluster. 

May  be  had  from  S.  Miw,  Son  Si  Thompsok  ;  Babclat  A  Sohs  ; 
F«  Newbxbz  &  Sons  ;  S^iraEm  &  Soxre ;  and  anj  Wholesalt  Ho«w  im  LoBchnu 


Priot  28.  per  boi*  anA  familj  jars,  lOi.  eacL 

LINEHAM'S  BEGISTEBED  HAIB  DBBSSING  BALSAM 

is  unequalled  for  removing  Scurf  and  preventing  Baldness,  perfumed  with 
Otto  of  Boses,  invaluable  for  Headache  or  Hot  Climate.  Encased  in 
bottles,  ll8,y  and  an  enlarged  size,  with  Patent  Sprinkler,  containing 
nearly  three  small  ones,  22«.  per  dos. 

IilNEHAM'S  NEW  BBITISH  EXCELSIOB  PBEMATUBE 
GBEY  HAIB  BEGENEBATOB.  A  marvellous  Bestorer,  will 
not  injure  the  health  or  soil  the  dress.  Unequalled  for  quality  and  price. 
In  large  bottles,  10  oz.,  18<.  per  doz. 

LINEHAM'S  INSTANTANEOUS  WHISKSB  OB  HAIB 
DYE.  Harmless  and  efficient.  In  cases,  with  instructions,  7«.,  18«.,  per 
doz. ;  or  the  18«.  size  in  two  Preparations  if  required.  Easily  appUed ; 
ready  mixed  for  use  in  one  Preparation. 

May  he  obtained  through  any  Wholesale  House. 

JEWSBURY  &  BBOWN'S 

ORIGINAL  AND  CELEBRATED 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE. 

Has  been  lued  in  the  highest  circles  half  a  centary  for  cleansing, 

beantifjringf  and  preserving  the  teeth  and  gnnis. 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Makres,  JEWSBURY  &  BROWN,  Manchester. 
WHITS  h  SOUHD  TEETH  INSUBEO.       The  OBIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE  is 

composed  only  of   vegetable  subttanoeB, 
blended  with  fragrant  compounds.    It  is 
distingmflhed  by  its  extraordinary  effioacy 
in  removing  tartar,  insuring  to  the  teeth 
the  most  BEAUTIFUL  and  PBAKLY 
WHITENESS,  and  indooing   a  healthy 
action  of   the  gnius.    The  OBIl^rrAL 
TOOTH  PASTE  gives  peculiar  fragrance 
to  the  breath,  and  will  preserve  the  teeth 
^  and  gums  to  OLD  AGE.    PoU,  \$,  6d.,  or 
P  Double  Sizejls.  6d. 
m      Of  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 
r      GAITTION.— Observe  the  name  and 
address  on  the  Pots,  also  the  Trade 
Mark  (J.  &  B.  in  a  double  trlaxigle). 
without  these  none  are  genuine. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  of  the  Proprietors  and  Makers: 

JEWSBURY  &  BROWN,  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  and  Wholesale  Houses, 
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eOLD  MEDAL,  AND  AT 

PARIS,  PHILADElPHUi 

•      1887.  1876. 


E.  H.  THIELLAY'S 

EAU  FONTAINE  DE  JOUYENGE,  GOLDEN; 

OR,  GOLDEN  HAIR  FLUID, 

For  rapidly  ohanglng  Dark  Hair  into  Flaxen  or  Bunny  Shades. 
N.B. — This  article  is  now  pni  up  in  round  bottles,  instead  of  flat  squares ;  the 
glass  is  extremely  strong,  hermetically  stoppered  (Patent),  and  oalonlated  to 
resist  the  strongest  possible  pressure  of  the  liquid  when  in  hot  climates. 

There  are  only  three  sizes  issued  at  present,  namely — 

Contents       03  grammes,    126  grammes,    260  grammes. 
PHce  8/6  6/-  10/6  per  bottle. 

Wholesale     21/-  36/-  63/- per  dozen. 

The  Contents  being  respectively  ^,  i*  i,  of  a  litre. 

Subject  to  quantitative  diteount. 


EAU    FONTAINE   DE    JOUVENCE 

IN  EVERY  SHADE. 

AuBUBN.  Dabk.  Beowk. 

Black.  Pboobxssitb.  Bbstobkb. 

BsSTAUBAnYE  AND   SPBCIAIiB. 

WHOLESALE  DBSCEIPTIVB  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


BTJOAI-YPTIA. 
MOnSQUBTAIBi:. 
AR/VBTATT  FIiUID. 


COMFiLNION. 
OKBAM  OF  LILIB8. 
▲QUA  MY8TBBI08A. 


H.   THIELLAY,   Parfumeur-Chimiste, 

CHARING  CROSS  HOTEL,  LONDON. 


EXPORT    MANUFACTORY    AT    NEW    CROSS,    KENT. 
BONDED   WAREHOUSE    AT    RED    LION    WHARF. 


Shippers  and  Marchants  supplied  on  the  usual  Tamtis,  and  at  i 
considerable  reduction  for  export  in  Bond. 

Q  Q 
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BINGLEY'S 

SUPERIOR 

GINGER    ALE, 

9ln  Stomatic  anti  Ifon^Intoxtcatftig  iStttirolant 

The  above  is  the  result  of  nnmexons  experiments  to  produce  a  really  first-class 
article,  and  is  now  confidently  ofTered  as  one  of  the  very  best  Aerated  Beyerages 
sold  as  Ginger  Ale.     The  true  flavour  of  Jamaica  Ginger  is  prominent  and  veiy 

"«^"«-  Comparisons  ««  Invited. 

Traok  Tbxus  and  Samples  may  bk  obtained  on  Apfucation  to 

JOHN     BINGLEY, 

Pharmaceutical  ChanUt, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

YINAIGRE   DE    BORDEAUX. 

W.  &  S.  KENT  &  SONS. 

Importers  for  forty  years  of  finest  French  "Wine  Vinegar,  old  and  well  matured, 

offer  it  in  hogsheads  and  tierpons.    Terms  and  Samples  on  applioation. 

•C^E»T01^T-01^T-SBT^BR2S^. 

«J.~Jina  fLAVOOBLlSS   ST.  vii 

EUGENE  BIHMEL,  Perftamer  to  H.B^.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

violet  and  Rice  Powder.  Poudre  de 
Beaute,  a  saperior  imperceptible  toilet 
powder. 

RImmel't  Lotion  for  the  oofmplezion. 

Aquadentlne,  a  f  racprant  floral  extract  for 
cleansing  and  whitening  the  teeth. 

Aromatic  Ozonlxer,  a  fragrant  powder, 
prodnoing  by  simple  evaporation  the  health . 
emanations  of  the  Pine  and  Bncalyptna. 

Aromatic  Ozonized  Pocket  Oassolettea, 

Fancy  Orackera,  Scent  Oaaea,  Christ* 

mas  Oards,  Satchets*  Valentlnea,  etc. 


White   Heliotrope,  Malvetta,    Meadow 
Flowers,  Jockey  Oluh,  Eaa.  Bouquet,  New 
Mown  Hav,  IhlanaHblang,  and  other  choice 
perfhmes  for  the  handkerchief. 
Toilet  Vinegar  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
Toilet  Water,  Lavender  Water. 
Florida  Water,  Eau  de  Cologne. 
Lime  Juice  and   Qlycerine,   the    best 
preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Phllocome,  Australian  Hair  Wash. 
Windsor     Qlycerine,     Honey,    Trans- 
parent Coal  Tar,  and  other  Soaps. 


TolM  Wattn  end  FnfUMt  Shlppad  la  Bead  al 

A  eompI«(«  Illtt«trat«d  Lut  on  opplteotion  tA  tM 

WHOLESALED  SHIPPING  WAREHOUSE,  96,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


P.  A.  STEVENS,  Chemist  and  Surgeon  Dentist 

71,  KAHSnsZJ)   ROAD.   LONDOHTN.W. 
(Lat«  70,  Ey4«  Boi^  Koxlea,  Lmadoa,  H.) 


PBEPASSD  BILVEBT  WHITE  GUTTA  FEBGHA  EVAXSL 

ssetiTsssp— MO.  tr4g.  For  Stopping  Decayed  Taath. 

BILyBBY  WHITB  GUTTA  FBBOHA  ENAMEL^SO  squares  in  a  box,  to  retail  at  Id.  each ; 

wholesale  price,  It.  per  box. 
BILYEBY  WHITE  GUTTA  PBBOHA  ENAMEIi.-On  show  cards  of  |  groes,  to  retail  at 

BILYE^EtY  wStI^TTA  PBROHA  ENAMEL.— IS  sticks  in  a  glass-lid  box,  to  retaU  at 

8d. ;  wholesale  price.  Is.  3d.  per  box. 
BILYEBY  WHITE  GUTTA  PBBOHA  BNAMEL.-1S  sticks  in  a  glass-lid  box.  each  stick 

enclosed  in  a  gelatine  or  gilt  esse:  whdesale  price,  2a.  per  box. 
BILYEBY  WHITE  GUTTA  PBBOHA  ENAICBL.— 12  boxes  on  a  show  card,  to  retail  at  6d. 

per  box ;  wholesale  price,  Sa.  6d.  per  card  in  a  box. 
BILYBBY  WHITB  GUTTA  PBBOHA  ENAMEL.— In  l-os.  sheet,  1S«.  per  dos. 
BILYEBY  WHITE  GUTTA  PBBOHA  ENAMBL.-In  4^.  sheet,  Sc  6d.  each. 

P.  A.  8.  can  mipply  the  oboM  to  Wholesale  Houses,  m  any  quauMty,  wUM  fMr 

name  stamped  upon  each  piece,  cut  in  itidb  amy  Ungtk. 

The  above  to  be  obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Homes.  Price  List  and  Samples  sent  post  free. 

SPEdAX  NOTICE.— The  words  BILYBBY  WHITB  GUTTA  PBBOHA  ENAMEL  are 

registered  as  a  Trade  Mark,  and  will  be  protected. 
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MARIL'S  FINE  COBNAC  BRANDIES. 

*     Carte  Blene 4  years  old. 

••      „     d'Or 7     „      „ 

•••     „     Blanche     10     „      „ 

Wholesale  Agents  :-W.  H.  CHAPLIN  &  CO., 

10,  YILLIERS  STREET, 
39  AMD  40,  MARK  LANE. 


e   10,  YILLIERS  STREET, 
LONDON:  J  ..'    . .  i™. 


AMERICAN     BAY     RUM, 

IMPORTED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY 

MICHAEL  E.   FOSTER, 

60.  BISHOPSGATE  WITHIN.  LONDON.  E.G. 

Betail    1<.  6(2.        Wholesale    12ff.  per  doz. 

II  •«•        ■••        •••        •■•  Ou*  II  •••        ■••        aU4*  II 

I,        6s.  Od.  ,1  60«.        I, 


N.B,^To  8}iii)per$  and  others  requiring  it  in  Bond,  M.  E.  F.  will  be  happy  to 
forward  Special  Quotations, 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS,    1878. 

Medals— Sydney,  1880,  Hell)OTinie,  1881,  Ghristclinrcli,  K.Z.,  1882. 
Sixteen  International  Medals  awarded. 

FRT^SCOCOA 

EXTBACT 

Is   guaranteed  to  be   perfectly  pure   Cocoa  only,  the 
superfluous  oil  extracted. 

"  If  properly  preparedi  there  u  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of 
Ooooa.*' — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  Dr.  Habsall. 

*'  Pore  Ck)coai  from  which  a  portion  of  its  oily  ingredients  has  been  extracted." 
— Chab.  a.  Gambbon,  M.D.|  F.B.C.S.I. 

**  It  is  strictly  pare,  and  well  manufactured  in  every  way." — ^W.  W.  Btoddabt, 
FJ.C.,  F.C.6.  

Try  also  FRY'S    CABACAS    COCOA.-'' A  deUoiouB  pre- 
paration." 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 
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20s.  for  a  QUAETEROASK,  i.e.,  12|  GaUons 
(Casks  free),  of 


"BOROUGH" 


KETCHUP. 


Write  for  a  Sample,  Free  and  Carriage-paid  to  any  Address. 


"Can  discover  no  appreciable  difference  between  this  prodnct 
and  that  nsnallj  sold  at  three  and  fonr  times  the  price." — Chemist 
and  Druggist. 

'*  In  onr  opinion  it  greatly  surpasses  many  similar  sauces  that 
have  come  under  our  notice." — Anti- Adulter oUion  Beview, 

"  Is  delicious,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it." — Ohemists*  Jaumd. 

**  One  of  the  nicest  Ketchups  we  have  recently  tasted.*' — Qraeers' 
Journal, 

"Superior  in  quality  .to  higher  priced  preparations." — The 
Caterer, 

'*  The  flavour  is  fresh  and  appetising." — Qrocers*  Chronicle, 

*'  A  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  such." — DaUy  Becorder  on 
Commerce. 

''Without  question  a  carefully  made  preparation,  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  most  pleasant  to  the  x>alate." — Licensed  VtettiaUen' 
Guardian, 

"  Good  value." — Orocer. 


Manufactured  Solely  by 

PETER    TYRER, 

70,  LONG  LANE, 

BOROUGH,    LONDON. 
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TUSISON'S 

PURE  BEEF  TEA 


CONTAINB  BOTH 


ALBUMEN   AND   FIBRIN. 
Sold  in  Half-pint  Packets,  6d.  each. 


GEO.   NELSON,   DALE  &   CO., 

14,  DOWGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


By  Royal         SMhS      Letters  Patent. 

NELSON'S 

EXTRACT  OF  MEAT 

VOB 

SOUPS,   GRAVIES,   &o. 

In  One   Ounce   Packets,   to   Retail  4d*  each* 


GEO.  NELSON,  DALE   &   CO., 

14,  DOWGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  EX. 
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8RIDLEY  &  CO.'S 

well-known  brand  of 

FUBE  BUSSIAK  AND 
BBAZIL  ISINGLASS, 

Packed  in  Sealed  Boxes,  1  os.  to  1  lb.,  can  be 
obtained  tHrongb  any  Wholeeale  Druggist  or  Druggists'  Snndryman,  at  following 
prices :~~ 

RUSSIAN,  148.  6d.  per  lb.  BRAZIL,  68.  8d.  per  lb. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  medical  facnltr  for  invalids,  or  ^rsons  of  weak 
digestion,  and  particularly  for  those  who  are  snfiering  or  recovering  from  ferer, 
dysentery,  or  anv  other  disorder  affecting  the  stomach  or  intestines,  being  a  perfect 
non-irritant,  and  highly  nutritious.  It  is  also  superior  to  all  other  ^lelatinous 
substances  used  in  our  domestic  economy,  in  the  preparation  of  Jelhes,  Blanc 
Manges,  eta,  some  of  which  pass  under  the  titles  of  '*  Patent,"  *'  Befined,"  and 
"GeLtine." 

Probably  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  extensively  adulterated  than  Isinglaas, 
which  is  not  (Gelatine,  but  a  natural  product,  vis.,  the  air-bladder  of  the  Sturgeon,  or 
fish  of  that  class ;  whereas  Gelatine  is  extracted  from  animal  matter,  and  is  simply 
refined  glue.  

Wholesale  quantities  at  the 
WORKS. 

Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  London,  B.C. 

SCHWEITZER'S  COCOATmA^ 

Akti-Dtbpsptio  Coooi  ob  Ohooolatb  Powdeb. 

GTJAEANTEED  PTJBE  SOLUBLE  COCOA  of  the  Finest  ttuality, 
without  Sagar  or  any  Admixture. 


The  Faculty  pronounce  it  "  the  most  nutritions,  perfectly  digestible  beverage  ** 
for  Brbaktabt,  Lunohson,  or  Suppeb,  and  invaluable  for  Invalids  and  Childpon. 

Gocoatina  Is  the  highest  class  of  Soluble  Cocoa  or  Chocolate, 
ivith  the  excess  of  Fat  extracted  Mechanically. 

Iljj  Being  all  Cocoa  it  is  four  times  the  strength  of  preparations 
'    thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  etc,  and  in 

reaUty  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 
I  Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonfol  to  a 
breakfast  cup,  costing  less  than  a  halfpenny. 
^  It  keeps  for  years  in  all  climates,  and  is  palatable  without  milk. 
PU?^       In  air-tight  tin  canisters  at  U.  6d,,  St.,  5«.  6<i.,  etc.,  by 
•^-  '"'^  Chemists  and  Grocers. 

H.  S.  &  Co.B  GUARANTEED  FUBE  FILTERED  COCOA 
BUTTER  is  the  best  for  all  Medical  purposes. 


H.  8CHWXITZEB  ft  Co.,  10,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

AND  ALL  WHOLBSALK  BODSBS. 
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Crosse's  Lime  Juice  Preparations 

Obtained  the  Highest  Award  Manchester  Exhibition,  1880. 

NO  MUSTY  FLAVOUR.      NO  ALGOHOU 


CROSSE'S  Lime  Juice  Cordial. 

Specially  prepared  for  Export.  Entirely 
free  from  Spirit. 

"  For  a  delicioiu  summer  beverage  com; 
mend  ns  to  Cbosss's  lime  Joioe  Cordial.* 
— Ctviltan. 

CROSSE'S    Assorted  Fruit 
Syrups. 

Blaok  and  Bed  Currant,  Baspberry, 
Cherry,  Strawberry,  Pine  Apple,  Jargon- 
elle, (Grange,  dkc.  Most  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beyerages,  either  diluted  with 
water  or  alone,  or  blended  with  spirits. 

CROSSE'S  Winter  Cordials. 

Clove,  Gingerette,  Elderette,  Peppermintt 
and  Aromatic  Cordial. 

CEOSSE'S  Beverages 

Are  suited  to  all  classes,  to  all  seasons,  and  all  climates. 

CEOSSE'S    (late    STTJEGE'S)    West   India  Lime 
iVuit  Juice. 

Warranted  pure,  fresh,  and  undiluted,  as  recommended  by  the  Lancet. 
"No  traveller  steaming  ihrou|fh  the  Sues  Canal  on  his  way  to  India 
shoold  be  without  a  supply  of  this  beneficial  and  wholesome  Lime  Juiae." — 

CEOSSE'S  (late  STURGE'S)  Ship  Store  Lime  Juice. 

Fortified  with  15  per  cent,  of  proof  Bum,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Officers  of  H.M.  Customs. 

**  A  greatly  sai>erior  article  to  the  ordinary  juice  obtained  from  lemons." — 
BriUsh  McUl. 

CROSSE'S  Lime  Juice  Sauce. 

This  Sauce  is  prepared  from  the  pure  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  and  will  be  found 
of  exquisite  flavour. 

CROSSE  (Successor  to  Sturge). 

The  first  to  introduce  pure  Lime  Fruit  Juice  to  H.M.  Government.    Es- 
tablished 1866. 


LONDON    OFFICE: 

3,  OATHEEINB  COURT,  TOWER  HILL,  E.a 
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BURROW'S 

MALVERN   WATEBS. 

W.    &    J.    BURRO^V,    Malvern. 

MIIJ.8'    BOUBNB    WATBB8, 

Soda,  Seltser,  PotMh»  Lemonade,  Lithla»  and  A«rated  Watera.  Prapared  with  the  cele- 
brated Artesian  Well  Water,  from  a  great  depth,  neither  dBtemed  nor  exposed  to  tbe 
atmosphere,  and  FBBS  FBOM  ALL  OONTAMINATION.  Tenns,  Price,  and  Agenta 
appdtnted  npon  application  to  B.  M.  MIXiLS  A  GO.,  Mannfaotnrers,  Bourne. 

JboHDOV  AaBHTs.--MeflsrB.  Drsov  A  AaKmiALL,  Chemists,  21,  Qlonoester  Boad,  Sonta 
Kensington;  Mr.  V.  0.  Pxbks,  Chemist,  1,  Sloane  Square ;  Messrs.  PiJ>aan  &  Sov,  WixM 
Merohante,  S7,  Motoombe  Street  j  Messrs.  J.  Habbt  ft  Co.,  Chemists,  41,  Fenohnrch  Btnel, 
Ooroerof  Mincing  Lane;  Messrs.  Iraam  ft  Botm,  Qneen  Vietoria  Streei. 


The  Table  Water— ad  Ub.— with  ooonteraoting  proportions  of  Magnesiaa  and  Iron  Oarbon- 
atos.  In  noticing  this  water,  the  Chtmut  and  DruggUt  and  MiiMral  Wattr  Trads  Bmew,  not 
only  draw  the  attention  of  Chemists  to  it  in  a  jtecuniary  sense,  butadd  the  following  opinion, 
that " The  water  iUelfht*  snffioient  intriimc  virtaes  to  support  JudioioQa  pushing;  and  is, 
donbUess,  as  good  as  many  of  the /orei^  liquid*  which  the  English  pubbo  so  confldin^lj 
imbibe." 

New  Terms  to  Trade,  Show  Cards,  Analyses  and  Testimonials,  apply  to— 
THE  SPRING,  SHELF AgQEB,  DISS. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS, 

T.   &  F.   J.   TATLOH, 
ITE"WPORT    F-A.C3-3SrEXjlLi. 

EitabiUh*a  1886. 

ROYAL    GERMAN    SPA, 

QUEEN'S   PARK,    BRIGHTON. 

ORDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  lAJESTT.  ESTABLISHED  1885. 


STRUVE    &    CO., 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  OBNUINB  MANT7FACTXTBEBS  OF 

BRIGHTON  SELTZER  WATER  AND  OF  PYRO- 
PHOSPHATE  OF  IRON  WATERS. 

The  purest,  most  deUdoas  and  most  refreshing  of  iiH  Tonio  Waters,  prepared  witii 

Distilled  Water. 

'*  They  have  the  adrantage  of  certain  and  invariable  oompoeition."— Loaott. 

"Long  use  establlBhing  their  excellenoe  beyond  doabt."— Mominy  Pott. 

"  Highly  appx«oiated  as  the  best  article  whioh  it  is  possible  to  tnm  oni."— JTomtaa  PdsL 

"2i,  Baton  TjjlOM,  BaxavTov. 

"  GBVTLVXBir.^Yoar  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  Water  is  not  only  an  ezoellont  tonic,  bat  is 
also  a  very  delicions  and  refreaiung  beverage  for  ordinary  use,  both  for  invalids  and 
delicate  persons  generally.  Moreover,  in  drinking  it  one  feels  the  comforting  confldaaoe 
that  being  prepared  with  nxsnLLis  wa-tib  one  rone  no  risk  of  being  half  poisoned. 

*'  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

«*  Messrs.  Btavvs  &  Co.  S.  Bi.auB,  M.D.'* 
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NATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  OF 

VICHY. 

Property  op  the  French  Government. 

CELESTINS. — Th9  water  of  this  spring  is  yery  agreeable,  sparkling,  and 
slightly  aoidnlated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys,  Gravel,  Gout, 
Diabetes,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

HAUTERIVE. — This  spring  contains  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

QRANOE-QRILLE.— For  Complaints  of  the  Liver  and  Biliary  Organs,  In- 
digestion, etc. 

HOPITAL.— For  Stomach  Complaints,  etc. 

VICHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  drunk  pure  or 
mixed  with  Wines  or  Spirits. 

CATTTIOW.— 5^«  that  the  name  of  the  particular  Water  required  is 
on  the  captuU. 


VICHY  DIGESTIVE  LOZENGES. 

MANUFACTaRED    FROM  TRS 

Salts  Extracted  from  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Vichy. 

The  Yichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is 
difficult,  painful,  or  laborious.  In  cases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of 
the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each  repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla,  rose,  orange 
flowers,  or  anisette. 

VICHY  SALTS  FOR  BATHS.— In  Packets  sufficient  for  one  Bath. 

YICHY  BARLEY  SUGAR.-- An  excellent  digestive  bonbon. 


London  Depots: 


INGBAM  &  BOYLE, 

119,    QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    E.G., 

AND  BATH  BRIDGE,  BRISTOL. 

Gallais  &  Co.,  27,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street ;  Bnrgoyne,  Burbidges  &  Co., 
16,  Coleman  Street;  Hooper  &  Co.,  7,  Pall  Mall  East;  Best  A  Sons,  22,  Henrietta 
Street,  Cavendish  Sqiiare ;  Evans,  Lescher  &  Evans,  60,  Bartholomew  Close  ; 
Sohweppe  &  Co.,  61,  Bemers  Street,  W.  Dublin:— A.  &  B.  Thwaites  &  Co. 
Glasgow : — Alexander  Brown  &  Co.,  10,  Princess  Square,  Buchanan  Street. 
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EUGENE    GERAUT   &   CO., 
SODA-WATER   MACHINES, 

Fillinfi:  ICaddneti  Syphoxuii  Seltiogenes,  etc. 
SYPHONS 

In  White,  Amber,  Blue^  or  Qreen  Bottles.  Kade  of  Pure 
English  Block  Tin.  Tops  warranted  free  IhnnLead.  WiU 
retain  their  brilliant  polish. 

WHOLESALE    PRICES. 
Short  Leren,  22/6  per  doMn  nett ;  Oap  or  Piston  Tops. 
Long  LeTors,  8V-  pw  doien  nett;  Oap  or  Piston  Tops. 
Nlokel-plsted  Top,  3/-  per  doien  extra. 
Strongly  SilTer-plated  Top,  from  Q/-  per  down  upwards. 
Chutomm'9  NafiM  Siamptd  on  Hu  JfaCal  TSyp*  firm  for  Om  Gtms. 
Names  and  Trade  Marks  Ornamentally  BngTaved  on  the 
Bottles  by  the  Acid  Process,  from  lid.  to  2d.  ea<£  exttna^    Itoch 
Syphon  tnorooghly  tested  before  being  sent  out. 
Sajcvlss  Sbbt  ov  Applicjltxov. 


SODA-WATER  MACHINERY,  GENERATORS, 
WASHING  VESSELS,  AND  GASOMETERS. 

From  £40  to  £120  (See  our  Cataloffue). 

£  a.  d. 

Syphon  FiUer 4  10   0 

Ditto,  with  Sympinff  Machine  oomhined     .    IS  16   0 

Bottling  and  Oorking  Machine.       .  .      7  10   0 

Ditto,  with  Synip  Dosing  Machine  combined  16  16   0 

QUN  METAL  SYRINGE, 

Strongly  Silver-plated,  for  introdnoing  Syrap  into  Syphon^ 
16/-  each. 

EUGENE  GERAUT  &  CO.'S 
NEW  PATENT  LEVER  SELTZOGENES, 

For  the  immediate  prodnotion  of  San  de  Viehr,  Soda  Water,  Spark- 
ling Lemonade  and  ASrated  Waters. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

c.    d.  c    d.  c  dL 

Three  pint,  wire  13   0  i  Five  pint,  wire  18   0  I  Sight  pint,  wire  90   0 

Three  pint,  cane  13    6  |  Five  pint,  cane  19    0  |  Sight  pint,  cane  St   0 

Three  pint  strongly  silver-plated  Tope  and  richly  decorated  Porcelain 

Stands,  each  30/- 

Five  pint  ditto,  38/- ;  Eight  pint  ditto,  48/- 

IMFOBTAVT  HOTICI. 

For  Orders  of  three  we  allow  16  per  cent    Large  discount  aOowed 

off  qnantlties  upwards. 

Strongly  silver-plated  Top,  6/-  each  extra. 

Po%vdert  for  the  above: 

IS  ehMVM.  10  diaifM. 

PttdQMD  boxes.       Par  dosMi  boBCft. 
«.    d.  «.    d. 

I     Three  pint  sise,  in  handsome  labelled  boxes    21    0     .       .     18    6 
Five  pint  ditto  ditto  30    0     .       .     26    0 

Eight  pint  ditto  ditto  61    0     .       .     44    6 

Our  yoM-knovm  SeltaoymM  ar0  improved  yearly,  and  have  alrwdy  stood 
a  pvhUe  toct  of  itpioardU  qf  Tioonty  Foars,  and  sro  adoMmUd^  at  th» 
VBBT  BEST, 
BEST  8 YBUPSi  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  choicest  and  finest  froits,  speciaUy  prepared  to 
be  used  with  our  Celebrated  Seltsogenes,  are  suppUed  by  us. 
Dlnstrated  Catalogue  on  Application. 

OUB  OVLT  AJIDSBSS  IS  ' 

1  AND  2,  COSPOBATIOZr  BUILDINGS,  FABBINGDON   BOAD, 
IK>NDON,  E.C. 
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Apollinaris 

**  The  Qaeen  of  Table  Watera."— BrttifA  UtdicaXJwanaX, 

"  I  have  always  obtained  the  best  saooess  with  this  Water  in  oases  of  flerere 
disorders  of  the  digestion,  in  phthisis,  daring  conTalesoence  from  seTere  iUneeses, 
after  typhus,  pneumonia,  articular  rheumatism,  and  also  in  diphtheria,  and  in 
the  yarious  other  diseases  in  whioh  it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  digestion.    I  have  of  late  almost  exdusiyely  used  it.'' 

Professor  Dr.  M.  J.  Orbtbl,  of  Monioh. 

"  Favourably  distinguished  from  the  other  similar  mineral  waters.'* 

Professor  Virghow,  Berlin. 

IVFBBIAIi   BOTAL    HOSPITAI.,    WIEDJBSST,  VZENITA.. 

"  Excels  other  mineral  waters  in  purity  and  agreeable  taste,  and  quantity  of 
Carbonic  Acid ;  a  cooling  and  refreshing  drink,  in  febrile  and  acute  affections ; 
employed  with  favourable  results  in  bronchial,  digestive,  and  ordinary  eataxrh.** 

29  Dec.y  1879.  Dr.  Lobinses. 


H^utt^a^bt  ST^tuiiB^ 


''The  Richest 

Natural 

Aperient  Water." 

Baron  Liehig  in 
••  Lancet:* 


" MOST  PLEASANT 
TO 

THE  palate:' 

Prof.  vonNUTSBAUM, 
Munich. 


''Of  great  use 

in  Habitual 

Constipation." 

"IfeiicaZ  Time9 
and  Gazette.** 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THE  LABEL  OF 

THE   APOLLINARIS   COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

J9,  REGENT  STREET,   LONDON,  S.W. 


In  Original  Bottles,  prioe  1/6  and  2/-,  of  all  Ohomiata. 
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Eighth  Page       .        .        .        / 0    6    6 

Quarter  Page 0  12    0 

Half  Page 18    0 

Whole  Page 200 


Communications  respecting  Advertisements  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Publishers^ 

J.  &  A.  Churchill, 

11,  New  Burlington  Street, 

London,  W. 
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